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%^^^^$  Coat 

BY  DAVID  CHBISTIE  MUBRAT. 

Chapter  XIX. 

WRETHEDALE  on  a  Sunday,  under  the  summer  sunshine. 
I  have  been  reading  Monsieur  Taine  this  cold  March 
morning,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  English  climate  have  set  me 
out  of  sorts.  I  long  for  a  day  of  sunshine,  and  I  am  sick  for  the 
time  being  of  my  benevolent  rogue  and  my  rascally  convert. 
Come  with  me  into  the  country,  to  the  little  western  town,  whose 
very  walls  you  will  find  Arcadian  after  London.  Let  us  go  into 
sunshine  and  honest  company. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr  the  windows  were  all 
open  ;  so  that,  whilst  the  sleepy  curate  bleated  in  the  pulpit,  jou 
heard  the  sheep  answer  him  from  the  meadows ;  and  the  wind 
warm  and  scented,  brought  with  it  the  rustle  of  the  waving  sunlit 
shady  trees  outside.  The  day  was  broiling  hot,  the  church  was 
cool  and  had  a  pleasant  earthy  odour.  Flecks  of  sunshine  fell 
past  the  blinds  and  travelled  slowly  along  the  walls,  watched  by 
half-slumberous  worshippers  sweetly  unheedful  of  the  curate's 
voice  and  oblivious  of  the  meaning  or  no-meaning  of  his  drowsy 
periods. 

A  hot  day,  a  cool  shady  church,  a  bleating  voice  that  soothed 
and  faltered  not,  a  lullaby — ^lulla,  lulla,  lullaby— peace,  peace,  and 
deep  tranquillity  of  soul. 

Not  asleep,  nor  yet  awake,  and  only  alive  enough  to  be  placid 
and  at  rest,  sate  pH  Daniel  with  his  plump  hands  caressing  his 
round  waistcoat,  and  his  spindle  shanks  supported  by  a  hassock. 
Dinah  by  his  side,  with  a  Eore  heart  soothed,  not  by  the  thrice-three.- 
^housand-times-winnowed  chaff  of  the  bleating  curate's  discourse" 
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(an  excellent  young  man  the  curate,  a  capital  bat,  but  no  oraix)r), 
but  tranquillised  by  the  holy  quiet  of  the  place  and  time.  For  a 
little  while,  a  heart  at  rest. 

Not  far  away  from  the  pew  in  which  Daniel  and  Dinah  sat,  was 
young  lawyer  Keen,  with  his  long  hair  in  picturesque  disorder  and 
his  grey  eyes  looking  afar  off  through  the  curate's  Geneva  gown- 
and  the  curate's  body.  When  the  curate's  bleating  murmur  was 
cut  short  all  on  a  sudden,  John  awoke  with  a  start  from  his  reverie, 
and  the  organ's  voice  was  the  voice  of  love  to  him.  The  hymn 
being  sung  and  the  benediction  given,  away  scurried  John  to  shake 
hands  with  old  DanieL  Daniel  would  not  attempt  to  go  home* 
wards  without  Dinah.  Dinah  would  not  attempt  to  go  without 
Ethel,  and  the  youDg  man  was  wonderfully  fond  of  the  old  one. 
Not  that  he  was  a  hypocrite,  more  than  ever  so  little ;  he  really 
liked  old  Daniel,  found  him  interesting  and  odd,  as  he  had  always 
found  him, — but  perhaps  he  was  a  greater  chum  of  Daniel's  than  he 
would  have  been  if  the  old  boy  had  been  more  separable  from  his 
daughter,  aud  his  daughter  had  been  more  separable  &om  Miss 
Donne.  For  this  young  man  was  in  love  full  fathom  five,  and, 
though  he  professed  to  know  his  passion  hopeless,  he  fed  it  as  often 
as  he  could.  \Miilst  he  shook  hands  with  Dinah  and  her  father  in 
the  porch,  he  had  a  lover's  ears  for  the  voluntary  Ethel  played  inside. 
He  would  fain  have  stayed  within  to  listen  to  it  peacefully,  but 
was  beset  with  fears  lest  for  once  Daniel  should  have  persuaded 
Dinah  to  start  without  the  organist. 

'  Good  morning,  Miss  Banks,'  said  John,  with  the  old  air  of 
guilt  upon  him. 

^  Good  morning,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Dinah,  holding  out  her  hand^ 

<  How  bin  you,  sir  ? '  asked  Daniel. 

*  How  are  you  ? '  asked  John  in  return. 

Then  the  conversation  languished,  and  lawyer  Keen  felt  desper- 
ately guilty,  under  Dinah's  gentle  gaze.. 

*  Lovely  weather  I '  he  said  at  last* 

*  Yes,'  said  Daniel.  *  It's  fine  likely  weather  for  the  time  o' 
year.  It  strikes  a  bit  code  to  the  bones,  like,  when  you'm  i'  church, 
though.' 

'  It  does,'  said  John,  catching  at  this  conversational  ark  of 
safety.  Aboard  the  theme  he  found  footing  until  the  organ  ceased 
to  sound,  when  he  became  silent  again,  and  his  guilty  look  returned. 
By-and-by  Ethel  emerged  from  the  church — ^to  John's  fancy  an 
angelic  presence.  Nor  yet  so  far  away  from  an  angelic  presence 
in  my  own.  Her  eyes  were  like  dove's  eyes,  as  the  old  Hebrew 
lover  said  of  his  love's ;  her  face  as  good  and  gentle  as  it  well 
might  be,  a  little  pallid — ^the  lover's  heart  was  piteous  about  the 
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oaiise  of  the  pallor  at  all  times,  when  he  saw  her — she  came  through 
a  band  of  simlight  which  lay  across  the  porch,  and  the  light 
glorified  her  beautiful  hair  and  the  creamy  laces  at  her  throat. 
John  began  to  blush  and  tremble  in  the  presence  of  this  beautiful 
diyinity  of  his. 

^  Good  morning,  dear,'  said  Ethel  to  Dinah. 

*  Good  momin',  my  darlinV  said  motherly  Dinah,  with  warm 
solicitous  affection. 

'Good  morning.  Miss  Donne,'  said  the  tremulous  young 
lawyer,  hat  in  hand.  '  Good  morning.  Miss  Banks ;  good  morning, 
Mr.  Banks.'  And  away  he  went,  routed  for  the  twentieth  time,  in 
spite  of  his  resolve.  That  right  to  raise  his  hat  and  say  '  Good 
morning '  was  all  poor  John  got  out  of  his  lingering  at  the  porch 
on  Sundays.  '  I  haven't  got  the  pluck  of  a  mouse,'  he  said  to  him- 
self" reproachfully.  *  Why  can't  I  fece  her  ?  Why  can't  I  speak 
to  her  ?  Why  do  I  look  like  a  fool  whenever  she  looks  at  me  ? 
Ah,  poor  thing ! '  pursued  the  unvaliant  John,  *  she's  had  such 
trouble,  it  would  be  a  shame  in  me  to  trouble  her  further.  And 
of  course  for  years  and  years  to  come,  whenever  any  fellow  looks 
at  her  as  if  he  cared  for  her,  she'll  think  of  that  scoundrel  of  a 
Banks.  Of  course  she  will  1  And  I  shouldn't  care  for  her  if  I 
thought  she  wouldn't.  But  I'm  not  going  to  be  beaten.  If  any 
other  fellow  comes  in,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  any  decent 

fellow  that  she  can  like  and  be  happy  with, — why '    John 

found  that  prospect  unpleasant.  A  lover's  thoughts  are  likely  to 
be  contradictory.  The  peculiarity  about  him  is  that,  until  he 
comes  to  look  back  at  his  own  raptures  and  despondings,  he  regards 
thibm  as  filling  up  the  most  miserable  time  of  his  life.  It  is  only 
when  the  time  is  over  that  he  discovers  how  happy  it  was.  My 
firiend  Mr.  Francillon  has  put  much  philosophy  into  a  nut-shell  on 
this  theme : 

We  doubted,  quarrelled,  tore  ourselves  asunder ; 

Faith  mimicked  falsehood,  hope  was  like  despair ; 
We  doubt  not,  strive  not ;  calmly  now  we  wonder 

Why  we  were  happy,  yet  we  know  we  were. 
Then  dawned  no  day  but  brought  twelve  hours  of  sadness; 

Then  fell  no  night  but  knew  twelve  hours  of  pain ; 
Now  night  brings  rest,  and  day  brings  hope  and  gladness ; 

Yet— could  we  only  love  and  weep  again  ! 

John  went  to  church  with  great  regularity ;  and,  if  he  wrote 
satiric  verses  on  the  bleating  curate,  forbore  to  give  them  publica- 
tion. The  people  of  Wrethedale  found  no  fault  in  him.  He  was 
as  well-conducted  a  young  man  as  any  in  the  town,  and  walked 
with  80  much  circumspection  that  even  Ethel  could  see  nothing  iuy 
him  to  blame.    And  I  may  say  here,  that  good  and  charming  a^^^ 
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she  waSy  she  regarded  poor  John  with  a  very  unreasoning  dislike 
and  distrust;  and  had  momentary  twinges  of  hatred  over  him, 
concerning  which  she  rebuked  and  humbled  herself  oontinnally* 
She  had  naturally  a  tender  conscience  and  a  vivacious  temperament. 
Tenderness  of  conscience  grew  morbid  under  the  hands  of  Thomas 
&  Kempis,  and  her  youth  and  trouble  were  sme  guarantees  for  an 
occasional  touch  of  anger  in  a  woman  of  her  complexion.  You 
must  understand  that  these  contentions  were  inward,  and  that  she 
rarely  by  any  chance  spoke  an  ill-natured  word ;  but  she  used  to 
feel  mightily  indignant  at  thousands  of  things  whidi  a  year  before 
would  have  passed  her  unnoticed,  and  having  felt  indignant  in- 
variably felt  sinful  afterwards,  and  read  her  dear  k  Kempis  with 
passionate  desire  to  equal  or  come  near  his  spirit.  A  good  girl  with 
lofty  spiritual  longings  and  a  heart  that  ached. 

<  Dinah,'  she  said  with  some  severity,  as  John  walked  away  into 
the  sunlight  of  the  street,  ^  I  wish  that  young  man  would  not  speak 
to  us.' 

*  Do  you,  dear  ? '  said  Dinah  meekly.  *  He  was  an  old  friend 
of ours.' 

Oh  the  wound,  the  wound  towards  which  every  chance  arrow 
struck  anew  in  both  of  them  I  Ethel  took  Dinah's  arm,  and  without ' 
a  word  or  a  glance,  apology  and  pity  flashed  from  each  to  each,  for 
the  two  had  learned  to  love  and  understand  each  other  rarely. 

^  I  likin'  young  Keen,'  said  Daniel ;  who,  apart  from  the  differ- 
ence of  sex  and  age,  was  of  a  coarser  fibre.  '  I  wish  my  lad  had 
took  example  by  him.     Eh,  dear  me ! ' 

<  Father ! '  said  Dinah,  wamingly  and  beseechingly. 

<  Eh  dear  me ! '  Daniel  said  again.  It  was  little,  but  it  was 
enough,  and  the  two  women's  eyes  brimmed  over  behind  their  veils. 

Ethel,  by  special  invitation,  dined  with  Daniel  and  Dinah  that 
day ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  after  this  reminder  of  their 
trouble,  the  table  was  quiet  and  the  meal  a  sad  oie.  It  was 
easy  to  recover  composure,  but  anything  like  vivacity  would  have 
seemed  a  crime  and  most  unnatural,  and  not  one  of  the  three  had 
the  heart  to  be  commonplace.  So  they  ate  in  sadness  and  without 
appetite ;  and  in  a  little  while  Daniel  went  upstairs  for  his  nap. 

<  Sing  me  something,  dear,'  said  Dinah ;  and  Ethel  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  sang  hymns,  until  the  elder  woman  put  her  arm 
about  the  singer's  neck,  and  sliding  suddenly  down,  knelt  at  her 
feet,  and  dropped  her  head  into  Ethel's  lap. 

^  Hush,  hush ! '  said  Ethel,  taking  Dinah's  head  in  both  hands. 
*  What  is  it,  dear  ?  what  is  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,'  cried  Dinah,  *  I've  been  a  wicked  woman  all  my  life :  a 
wicked,  false,  deceiving  woman ! '  pigi,,,,  ^y  v^i^u^ic 
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*  Nonsense,  dear  I'  said  Ethel  decisively.  Then  more  gently, 
*  You  mustn't  talk  so.'    Then  more  gently  still,  *  What  is  it  ? ' 

*  How  can  I  tell  you  ? '  wept  Dinah.  '  Oh  my  dear,  it  was  all 
my  wicked,  wicked  &ult  as  he  went  wrong — as  he  was  tempted.' 

*  Why,  how  could  that  be  ? '  asked  Ethel,  with  soothing  in- 
credulity. 

*  Oh  I  K  I'd  ha'  told  the  truth  from  the  beginning,  if  I'd  had 
the  courage  to  face  the  neighbours  an'  take  my  shame,  he'd  ha' 
bad  his  rights — ^he'd  ha'  had  his  rights — I  know  he  would  1 ' 

Ethel  recalled  the  words  which  had  fallen  upon  her  fainting 
eaiB  on  the  day  of  George's  committal.  <  The  child  I  bore ! '  Had 
she  not  dreamed  or  misheard  them,  after  all  ?  Was  this  thing 
true  oi  Dinah  ? — of  Dinah,  amongst  all  women  in  the  world  ! 

'  Dinah  I '  she  said,  forcing  the  other's  &ce  upwards,  and  looking 
at  her  with  an  almost  fierce  anxiety ;  ^  tell  me  what  you  mean, 
this  minute.' 

'  He  was  my  child  I '  said  Dinah.  *  My  mother  passed  him  off 
fts  hers,  but  he  was  mine.  An'  I've  gone  through  life  with  a  lie 
i'  my  hand,  an'  now  it's  found  me  out — ^it's  found  me  out.' 

Ethel  sat  sternly  amazed,  and  had  nothing  to  say  for  a  while. 
Dinah,  thinking  herself  scorned,  and  wholly  feeling  that  she 
deserved  it,  shrank  slowly  away  and  wept  anew,  holding  her  face 
in  both  hands. 

And  this  was  Dinah  ?  thought  Ethel;  this  was  the  woman  she 
bid  so  loved  and  pitied.  For  a  sedbn^  or  two  the  thought  was 
very  nearly  as  terrible  as  anything  she  had  yet  endured.  But  as 
Dinah  shrank  away  from  her,  the  younger  woman,  with  a  sudden 
passionate  impulse,  cast  herself  upon  her  knees  and  snatched  the 
turner  to  her  breast,  and  their  tears  mingled  as  they  clung  to- 
gether, and  Ethel  roeked  her  to  and  fro  as  if  Dinah  had  been  a 


*  I  don't  care  1 '  her  heart  cried  out,  <  I  wUl  love  her.  What- 
ever she  has  done,  I  will  love  her  and  hold  to  her.'  The  girl's 
h^art  ached  anew  with  sudden  pity. 

Then,  as  they  knelt  there,  Dinah  told  her  story ;  and  it  came 
out  that  the  sinner  was  no  sinner,  after  all.  But  when  the  tale  was 
told,  Ethel  asked  in  amassement, 

'But  why,  dear — why  shouldn't  the  neighbours  have  known  ?  ' 
'  I'd  lost  my  lines,  darlin','  said  poor  innocent  Dinah. 

*  You  silly  woman  I '  med  Ethel;  ^  what  difference  could  that 
make?' 

'  You  don't  understand,'  persisted  Dinah.    <  My  weddin'  lines.' 
^Yes,  yes,'  said  Ethel  with  tender  impatience.    ^  What  differ- 
ence could  it  make  ?    You  could  have  got  another  copy  from  the 
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church  where  you  were  married*  The  copy  would  be  quite  as  good. 
You  could  get  one  now.  You  are  a  lawfully  married  woman,  and 
you  need  never,  never  be  ashamed.' 

<  I  could  get  my  lines  now  ? '  asked  Dinah,  with  a  face  of  wonder 
and  dismay. 

*  Of  course  you  could,'  cried  the  other. 
« At  Waston  Church?' 

*  Of  course  you  could.' 

<  Oh  my  dear,  if  I'd  only  ha'  knowed  it !  ^  And  Dinah  wept 
afresh.  ^  If  he'd  had  his  rights,  he'd  never  ha'  been  tempted.  Oh 
what  a  wicked,  wicked  foolish  woman  I  have  been  I  Ethel,  my 
dear,  forgive  me  for  talkin'  about  him,  because  I  know  it  hurts 
your  heart  as  bad  as  it  does  mine.  But,  darlin',  when  his  time's 
up,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  I  He  ta  my  child^  for  all 
he's  been  so  wicked.  I  bore  him,  an'  I  nursed  him,  an'  I  used  to 
suckle  him  on  the  sly  at  first,  as  long  as  ever  I  dared.  What 
will  he  do  when  he  comes  out  ?  What  can  he  do  ?  Can  I  get  his 
rights  for  him  ?  Could  I  get  enough  to  keep  him  and  send  him 
away  out  o'  the  country  an'  let  him  have  a  chance  to  be  a  good 
man  again  ?     Oh,  could  I,  could  I,  darlin'  ? ' 

In  the  passion  of  this  entreaty  she  fiftwned  on  Ethel  and  caressed 
her  with  imploring  hands. 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel  boldly ;  *  I  am  siure  you  could.  Whatever 
would  have  come  to  your  husbaaid  is  lawfully  yours.' 

*  An' nobody  'd  think,J^^4feked  Dinah  brokenly,  *I  wasn't  an 
honest  woman  ? ' 

*  Nobody  1'  Ethel  answered  again  boldly.  She  scorned  and 
hated  young  Greorge  now  as  well  as  ever  she  had  loved  him,  for  she 
had  large  capacities  in  that  direction,  and  the  one  villain  she  had 
known  had  brought  them  into  play.  But  though  she  believed  that  i 
she  would  not  have  lifted  a  finger  in  his  behalf,  she  could  under-  " 
stand  his  mother's  fears  and  longings,  and  her  heart  went  with  j 
them.  He  was  a  scoundrel,  but  justice  was  justice ;  and  even  if  ^ 
he  shared  in  the  advantages  of  it,  Dinah  ought  to  have  her  right. 

<  And  did  Mr.  Bushell  know  this  before  the  trial  ?  '  she  asked  after 
a  time  spent  in  soothing  Dinah. 

'  Yes.     I  went  to  him  an'  told  him,  but  he  pretended  to  mis-  \ 

believe  me.    I  went  to  the  comt  o'  purpose  to  teU  the  magistrate, 
an'  I  should  ha'  done  it  if  George  hadn't ' 

There  she  stopped,  and  Ethel  kissed  her  with  chilly  lips. 

'  I'm  sure .  he  didn't  really  misbelieve  me,'  said  Dinah.  '  I 
could  see  he  didn't.  But  he's  a  hard  man,  my  dear,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  losin'  his  money.'  She  paused  again,  and  hung  her 
head  when  she  continued.     ^  He  miscalled  me  very  bad,  my  dear. 
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He  said  he  wouldn't  believe  a  word  o'  my  tale^  and  he  told  me ' — 
her  voice  faltered  lower  as  she  repeated  old  George's  words  of 
righteous  anger — ^  that  I  ought  to  ha'  had  my  legs  in  the  stocks 
for  bringin'  such  a  story  to  him.' 

^  He  dared  to  say  that  I '  cried  Ethel  indignantly.  ^  Get  your 
certificate  at  once,  and  take  every  penny  of  your  husband's  money 
from  him.' 

^  If  I  could  only  get  enough  I '  returned  Dinah  dejectedly.  '  You 
know,  it's  his  rights,  after  all,  and  what  belongs  to  him  belongs  to 
him  whether  he's  been  good  or  bad.'  Ethel  made  no  answer. 
Young  (George  was  a  terrible  theme  for  either  of  the  women,  but 
in  Dinah's  case  conscience  was  at  work.  It  is  worth  notice  that 
what  are  called  the  torments  of  conscience  assail  the  best  and 
leave  the  worst  tmtouched. 

Dinah  found  herself  so  pressed  that  she  determined  upon  duty 
at  any  hazard.  It  was  hard,  after  hiding  so  long,  to  make  the 
revelation  she  was  bound  to  make.  But  she  had  sacrificed  herself 
all  along,  and  she  was  boxmd  to  go  on  sacrificing  herself  to  the  end« 

'  Will  you  come  with  me  to*morrow,'  shQ  whispered  to  Ethel, 
'if  I  go  to  look  for  it?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Ethel,  with  an  air  of  resolution. 

So  next  day  the  two  women  practised  a  deceit  on  Daniel  and 
Mrs.  Donne,  and  under  wicked  cover  of  a  pretended  visit  to  the 
market  town  they  took  train  towards  their  old  home^  and,  reaching 
Waston  Church  after  a  foiur  hours'  journey,  sought  the  vicar  and 
made  application  for  a  copy  of  the  certificate.  The  vicar  de«* 
spatched  a  messenger  for  the  sexton,  and  that  humble  official  con- 
ducted them  to  the  church.  His  department  appeared  to  be  look-* 
ing  up,  and  he  scented  perpetual  heir-money  in  this  new  craze  for 
certificate-hunting.  The  sexton  was  one  of  those  people  with 
whom  single  instances  make  habits.  Two  swallows  furnished 
ample  evidence  of  summer. 

The  dusty  old  register  was  brought  out  again,  and  the-entries 
for  Whit-Sunday  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  revealed 
the  fiwt  that  thirty  or  forty  couples  had  been  united  in  Wastoa 
Church  on  that  day,  but  the  names  of  Joseph  Bushell  and  Dinah 
Banks  were  not  amongst  them*  Dinah  and  Ethel  looked  at  each 
other  in  blank  dismay. 

<  Is  this  the  only  register  you  keep  ? '  asked  Dinah,  beginning 
to  think  that  Ethel  had  been  almost  as  ignorant  as  herself. 

^  Yes,  ma'am,'  said  the  sexton,  ^  That's  the  only  one  as  is  kep' 
here.' 

Ethel,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  dizzy  discomfiture,  was  turning 
over  the  half-dozen  entries,  rather  to  hide  her  own  looks  of  dismay 
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and  to  get  time  to  thi&k  than  with  a  hope  of  finding  anything. 
Suddenly  she  gave  a  sharp  little  cry. 

^  Dinah  I    Look  here  I  * 

Dinah  came  and  saw  nothing,  but  Ethel  strained  the  pages 
open,  and  there,  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  entries  for  that 
'Whit-Sunday,  lay  the  root  of  the  missing  leaf.  The  eyes  of  the 
two  searchers  met  with  instantaneous  rec<^^tion  of  the  truth. 

Ethel  turned  lawyer  in  a  second* 

^  I  suppose,'  she  said  to  the  sexton,  ^  that  very  few  people  come 
to  ask  enquiries  of  this  kind  ? ' 

<  Not  many,  ma'am,'  returned  the  sexton,  with  a  tinge  of 
sorrow*  He  suspected  nothing,  supposing  the  cry  *  Look  here  I ' 
meant  no  more  than  the  discovery  of  what  his  visitors  required. 

^  How  many  do  you  get  in  a  year,  now  ? '  she  asked. 

*Well,  ma'am,'  returned  the  sexton,  ^I've  been  here  sev^ 
years,  an'  you  an'  this  lady  is  the  second  parties  as  has  been  herd.' 

^Oh,  indeed  I'  said  she.  <Has  nobody  been  here  since  Mr. 
Bushell  came  ? ' 

^I  don't  know  the  party,  ma'am,'  returned  the  sexton,  *not  by 
name.' 

*  He  would  be  here,  I  fancy,  about  six  months  ago,'  said  Ethel. 
Dinah  was  looking  on  at  this  with  a  scared  face,  but  Ethel  was 
smiling  and  gracious,  and  the  sexton  thought  her  quite  a  nice 
young  lady*  Her  manner  was  one  of  sweetened  commonplace, 
and  the  man  did  not  dream  that  she  cared  a  copper  to  find  out 
anything. 

^  Oh  no,  ma'am,'  said  the  sexton,  <  not  near  as  long  as  that. 
Only  a  few  weeks  back,  ma'am.' 

*  And  he  didn't  give  you  his  name  ?  ' 

*  No,  ma'am.' 

^  It  was  sure  to  be  Mr.  Bushell,  darling,'  with  a  warning  pinch, 
Dinah  still  looking  scared.     *  Wasn't  it  ? ' 

« It  must  have  been,'  said  Dinah  in  a  frightened  voice. 

'What  was  the  gentleman  like?'  asked  Ethel,  in  a  casual 
way. 

*  Why,  he  was  a  stoutish  elderly  party,  ma'am,'  returned  the 
sexton  ;  *  pretty  tall  an'  stout,  with  grey  whiskers ;  dressed  in  black 
clothes,  ma'am.' 

*Yes,'  said  Ethel  graciously.  « Thank  you.'  The  sexton 
touched  his  forelock  again  and  i^;ain  at  her  gratuity  and  her 
bmile.     '  Grood^ay,'  she  said  sweetly. 

*  Good-day,  ma'am,'  said  the  sexton.  *  Good-day,  my  lady  ; '  and 
away  they  went  to  the  sunny  road,  leaving  the  sexton  to  lock  up 
the  despoiled  register  and  close  the  church. 
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^  My  dear,'  said  Dinah^  clinging  to  Ethel's  ann,  and  speaking 
half  hysterically, '  he's  stole  it  to  rob  him  of  his  rights.' 

*  To  rob  you,'  returned  Ethel  quietly*  ^  Let  us  go  back  and 
think  over  what  is  to  be  done.'  Then  decisively,  *  We  must  see  a 
lawyer.' 

If  young  G-eorge  had  only  played  his  cards  in  his  defence  with 
an  indiscretion  less  pronounced,  and  had  never  made  that  unfortu^ 
nate  deposit  of  the  stolen  notes,  Ethel  would  have  believed  in  him 
all  through.  It  was  only  the  memory  of  these  things  which  pre-* 
vented  the  revival  of  faith ;  and  even  as  matters  stood,  she  began  to 
believe  in  an  indefinite  way  that  the  younger  scoundrel  had  been 
farapped  into  being  wicked  by  the  elder.  To  hate  sin  and  love  the 
sinn^  is  a  Christian  maxim,  but  Ethel  coupled  a  detestation  of 
the  sinner  with  her  loathing  of  the  sin  even  while  she  confessed 
to  herself  that  the  mother's  right  must  be  respected.  And  the 
mother's  right  was  clearly  the  right  to  care  for  her  child  to  the  end, 
and  to  do  what  she  could  to  fence  him  round  from  harm  and  to 
shield  him  from  temptation.  And  Ethel  could  bear  less  to  think 
of  him  as  sunk  into  hopeless  degradation  and  compelled  to  crime, 
than  to  think  of  him  as  being  undeservedly  prosperous,  and 
perhaps  softened  in  that  way  to  repentance*  Her  feelings  and  her 
conscience  therefore  went  one  way.  '  Do  good  to  them  that  de- 
spitefully  use  you '  was  a  text  which  gave  warranty  enough  for 
conscience,  and  her  heart  was  wholly  with  Dinah,  the  full  sadness 
of  whose  history  she  had  so  lately  begun  to  comprehend. 

The  two  conspiratresses  salved  their  consciences  that  day  by  a 
brief  halt  at  the  market  town,  during  which  they  made  reckless 
purchases  to  account  for  their  lengthened  absence.  They  reached 
home  dog-tired,  Dinah  quite  broken  by  this  latest  difficulty,  and 
Ethel  roused  to  an  almost  heroic  resolution.  It  is  perhaps  needful 
to  explain,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  a  hasty  reader  who  will  not 
imagine  more  than  he  can  help,  how  it  came  about  that  Dinah 
had  at  last  confessed  her  secret.  Whilst  her  mother  lived  there 
had  been  somebody  to  share  it  with,  and  the  burden  was  divided. 
From  that  time  until  her  introduction  to  Ethel,  Dinah  had  had 
but  the  merest  casual  everyday  acquaintances ;  and  if  George  had 
porospered,  she  would  have  been  content  to  carry  her  secret  to  the 
end.  But  when  the  young  fellow  went  so  completely  to  the  bad, 
and  when  the  mother  b^;an  to  reflect  upon  his  future,  the  weight 
became  too  dreadful,  and  a  part  of  it  must  at  any  risk  be  thrown 
away.  And  apart  from  that,  Dinah  was  desperate  and  at  bay, 
feeing  circumstance  with  a  tragic  and  heart-broken  heroism  of 
which  only  women  are  capable.  The  psychology  of  the  case  is 
simple.    Her  own  sin  of  secresy  in  respect  to  the  marriage  had 
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resulted  in  her  child's  sin  of  dishonesty.  You  and  I  would  not 
put  it  so,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  Dinah  should  fasten  the  two 
things  together  in  that  way.  Her  sin  had  led  to  sin,  and  she 
must  make  atonement.  So  the  poor  thing  confessed,  as  the  first 
step,  to  one  she  loved,  and  whom  she  had  helped  to  injure.  What 
Ethel  could  not  achieve  she  did.  She  hated  the  sin,  but  she 
loved  the  sinner  still.  He  had  gone  in  her  arms  as  a  baby,  she 
had  kissed  the  rosy  dimpled  feet  now  so  pierced  with  the  thorns 
of  evil  ways.  He  was  her  child,  after  all,  though  he  were  a 
thousand  times  wicked ;  and  even  now  she  would  have  borne  his 
punishment  for  him,  and  have  rejoiced  to  do  it.  Foolish,  but 
like  a  mother,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  to  be  condemned  or 
lightly  spoken  of. 

Chapter  XX. 

*  Dinah,*  said  Ethel  next  morning,  <did  you  ever  ask  Mr. 
Keen  to  tea  ? ' 

^  No,'  said  Dinah  listlessly. 

*  "Will  you  write  and  ask  him  ? ' 
« Why,  dear?' 

*  I  want  to  meet  him.' 

*  Why,  it  was  only  o'  Sunday  last,'  said  Dinah,  *  you  wished  he 
wouldn't  speak  to  us.' 

*  Did  I  ? '  asked  Miss  Donne  disingenuously.  *  Well,  I  want 
particularly  to  see  him  now,  dear.  Will  you  ask  me  to  tea  to- 
morrow and  ask  him  to  come  also.  Ask  two  or  three  of  the  people 
whom  you  know  from  the  church,  and  have  a  little  party.' 

*  Ethel  1 '  said  Dinah,  reproachfully. 

<  My  darling,'  returned  Ethel  with  an  air  of  determination, 
^  we  cannot  stay  at  the  point  we  have  reached.  We  must  go  on. 
That  wicked  man  must  be  punished  for  stealing  the  certificate, 
and  you  must  have  what  belongs  to  you.  Until  we  know  what  to 
do,  we  can  do  nothing.' 

'  But  how  will  givin'  a  party  help  us  to  find  out  what  to  do  ?  * 
asked  Dinah. 

^  I  will  put  a  supposititious  case  to  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Ethel,  losing 
a  little  of  her  colour  as  she  spoke, — <  you  find  things  like  it  in 
novels,  dear, — and  he  will  never  for  a  moment  guess  that  I  am 
offering  him  a  real  case.  You  don't  want  your  secret  to  be  made 
the  common  talk  of  the  country,  and  we  must  manage  it  by  our-r 
selves.  If  we  consulted  a  lawyer,  you  would  have  to  tell  him 
everything,  and  that  woidd  be  terrible.  You  know  what  those 
stupid  men  do.     They  get  things  into  nefrepapers  and  make 
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everybody  talk  about  them.  Now,  when  we  know  what  is  the 
right  coarse  to  take,  we  can  do  whatever  must  be  done  quite  quietly.' 

'  But  if  you  punish  Mr.  BusheU,  people  will  have  to  know,' 
objected  Dinah. 

'  Not  if  you  only  punish  him  by  frightening  him  and  taking 
your  money  from  him.  I  believe  they  hang  people  for  stealing 
from  a  church  register.  I  am  sure  I  have  read  that  somewhere. 
And  you  don't  want  to  do  that.' 

^  Not  for  everythin'  in  the  world,'  cried  Dinah.    * 

'  If  you  go  to  a  lawyer,'  said.  Ethel,  confident  in  her  superior 
knowledge,  *  I  am  afraid  they  would  hang  him  if  they  found  him 
guilty.  Of  course  he  knows  that,  and  when  we  know  what  to  do 
we  can  frighten  him,  and  make  him  give  up  everything  he  has  of 
yours.  It  is  right  that  you  should  have  it.  Let  me  write  the 
notes  of  invitation.  Shall  we  ask  Miss  Wade  ?  *'  Miss  Banks  pre- 
sents her  compliments  to  Miss  Wade,  and  will  be  pleased  to  see  her 
at  tea  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  afternoon  at  five  o'clock."  Shall 
we  ask  Mr.  Gimble,  the  organist  at  Shareham  ?  <^  Miss  Banks 
presents,  &c."    Now  to  Mr.  Keen.' 

Dinah  acquiesced  in  this  programme  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Three  young  ladies  and  tbree  young  gentlemen  were  invited. 
Ethel  promised  to  bring  her  mother,  and  the  purchases  from  the 
market  town  were  investigated.  Most  of  them  appeared  to  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  this  stroke  of  policy,  now  that  the 
policy  was  revealed,  and  Dinah  meekly  and  timidly  submitted  to 
Miss  Donne's  overwhelming  generalship.  On  the  mon*ow,  with 
fluttering  hearts,  the  conspiratresses  met  again,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  guests  began  to  arrive.  The  Reverend  Walter  Boyper, 
curate  at  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr's ;  Miss  Boyper,  sister  of  the 
foregoing ;  Mr.  Oimble,  the  ^  arrant  dufier '  who  before  Miss  Donne's 
time  had  played  the  organ  at  the  Martyr^s ;  Miss  Wade,  an  elderly 
young  lady  of  some  private  means,  known  to  be  a  devout  attendant 
at  the  services  of  the  Martyr,  and  suspected  of  setting  her  cap  at 
the  bleating  curate.  All  these  came,  but  no  John  Keen.  Mr. 
Keen  was  waited  for  and  came  not.  Tea  was  served  and  finished 
and  taken  away.     The  curate  sang — 

What  the  bee  is  to  the  floweret 

When  he  seeks  for  honey  dew, 
What  the  bird  is  to  the  boweret^ 

That,  my  love,  Pd  be  to  you. 

Miss  Wade  was  understood  to  accept  this  as  a  delicate  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Qimble,  who  was  popiQarly  accused  of  a  hopeless 
passion  for  Miss  Boyper,  sang  <  The  Heart  Bowed  Down.'  Miss 
Boyper  in  musical  response  declared  that  she  would  marry  her  own 
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lad,  her  own  lad,  her  own  lad ;  that  she  would  marry  her  own  lad^ 
for  true  of  heart  was  she.  Ethel  sang  two  or  three  ballads,  and  Mrs. 
Bonne  with  stiff  country  dignity  sat  with  her  hands  crossed  and  her 
toes  together,  and  was  deliberately  uncomfortable.  No  John  Keen, 
and  no  word  from  him.  Daniel,  who  was  getting  more  frail  every 
day,  went  to  bed  early ;  and  the  guests,  taking  this  as  a  signal,  began 
to  leave.  The  sunmier  dusk  had  settled  into  sunmier  night,  and 
Ethel  had  but  lingered  for  a  word  or  two  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  Dinah,  when  a  rapid  step  came  along  the  otherwise  silent 
street,  and  paused  before  the  door.  Tben  the  bell  rang,  and  Dinah 
went  herself  to  answer  it. 

<  Is  Miss  Banks  within  ? ' 

John  Keen  at  last. 

*  Come  in,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Dinah  tremulously;  and  John  entered 
fluent  in  apology. 

*  I  have  been  away  to  Borton,  Miss  Banks,'  said  John^  ^  to  a 
two-days'  cricket-match,  and  only  found  your  note  on  my  return 
ten  minutes  since.  I  ran  up  to  say  how  very  sorry  I  was  to  lose 
the  opportunity  your  kind  invitation  gave  me.  I  hope  you  have 
had  a  pleasant  evening.' 

'  Quite  a  nice  evening,  thank  you,'  said  Dinah,  leading  the  way 
to  the  parlour.  John  with  repeated  excuses  followed,  and  became 
on  a  sudden  dumb  at  the  sight  of  Miss  Donne.  That  deceptive 
young  woman  arose  with  a  smile,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
This  was  delicious,  but  so  embarrassing,  all  things  considered,  as  to 
be  scarcely  bearable.  He  half  recovered  his  voice  in  a  while  and 
murmured,  ^  Came  to  apologise  and  explain ;  sorry  to  miss  the 
pleasure ;  trust  to  have  another  opportunity ; '  and  then,  being  again 
routed,  said  ^  Good-night,'  and  turned  to  fly. 

Ethel  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  Dinah. 

*  Pray  don't  think  of  goin'  yet,  Mr.  Keen.'  And  she  took 
his  hat  away  and  handed  him  a  chair.  John  sat  down  in  a 
miserable  elysium,  and  Ethel  began  to  talk  to  him.  Mrs.  Donne 
had  some  time  since  put  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  walked  into 
her  own  house  next  door,  through  the  wicket  gate  which  connected 
the  two  back  gardens ;  and  the  guests  having  departed,  John  and 
Ethel  and  Dinah  were  alone.  Dinah  took  no  share  in  the  con- 
versation, but  sat  and  listened  with  mingled  expectation  and  fear. 

<  By  the  way,  Mr«  Keen,'  said  Ethel  rather  abruptly,  ^  I  want 
to  make  an  appeal  to  your  legal  knowledge.' 

*  Yes,'  said  John. 

<  You  read  quite  unbelievable  things  in  books  sometimes — ^in 
novels,  you  know — and  the  critics  often  laugh  at  books  for  the  &lse 
ideas  the  writers  have  about  law.    Now,  I  want  to  know  what 
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would  really  be  the  punishment  for  stealing  a  certificate  of 
marriage  from  a  church  register.' 

*  Well,'  said  John,  *  I  dare  say  a  judge  would  make  it  depend 
very  much  upon  the  issues  involved.  I  should  fancy  the  punish- 
ment wouldn't  in  any  case  go  under  a  couple  of  years,  and  it 
might  imder  aggravated  circumstances  run  up  to  twelve,  fifteen, 
twenty.' 

*  So  much  ? '  asked  Ethel  with  outward  innocence.  *  They 
wouldn't  hang  >n'm  ? ' 

*  Oh  dear,  no,'  returned  John. 

The  two  women  felt  horribly  guilty,  and  one  looked  it. 
Ethel  carried  on  her  scheme  with  an  excellence  of  mendacity  for 
which  nobody  would  have  given  her  credit. 

*  And  now,  how  would  anybody  really  go  about,  in  real  life,  to 
find  a  certificate  that  had  been  stolen  ? '       ' 

John  was  delighted  to  be  questioned  upon  a  topic  of  this  sort. 

*  That  depends,'  he  answered,  *  on  the  date  of  the  marriage. 
Nowadays,  a  man  would  be,  simply  an  ass  for  his  trouble  if  he 
stole  a  church  certificate  of  marriage.' 

*  Why  ? '  asked  Ethel  almost  too  eagerly. 

^  Because,'  said  John,  *  all  the  registrars'  records  are  preserved  at 
Somerset  House.  Suppose,  now,  that  I  wanted  to  prove  a 
marriage,  and  some  clumsy  swindler  stole  the  church  certificate,  all 
I  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  go  up  to  London,  to  Somerset 
House,  and  pay  for  a  certificated  copy  of  the  register  there  kept.' 

'  That  depends,  you  say,  on  the  date  of  the  marriage  ? '  asked 
Ethel,  as  calmly  as  she  could — calmly  enough  for  John  to  see  no^ 
thing,  since  he  looked  for  nothing,  but  with  enough  disturbance  to 
be  seen  by  Dinah,  who  watched  for  it.  Dinah's  heart  was  well- 
nigh  failing  her. 

*Well,'  said  John  reflectively,  *any  such  crime  would  be 
quite  futile  if  it  attempted  to  hide  a  marriage  which  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  thirty  years.  *  I'm  not  certain  that  even 
earlier  than  that  it  might  not  be  trouble  wasted,  but  of  the  thirty 
years  at  least  I  am  quite  sure.' 

Ethel  looked  across  at  Dinah,  and  that  glance  completed 
what  the  journey  and  the  discovery  of  Monday,  the  suspense  of 
Tuesday,  and  the  disappointment  of  Wednesday  had  begun  and 
carried  on.  Dinah  broke  out  crying.  Ethel  was  by  her  side  in 
an  instant  with  consoling  arms  about  her.  John  looked  on  help- 
less and  astonished. 

*  Don't,  dear,  don't  I    Hush  !  hush  !  hush  1 ' 

*  Oh  my  dear,'  wept  Dinah,  *  no  blessing  '11  ever  rest  on  any- 
thin'  got  at  i'  that  way.     Oh  my  dear,  it  isp't  rig^.t.^^^^:[  (^^kpje 
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you,  my  dear,  because  I  led  you  into  it.  You,  ad  never  spoke  a 
word  as  wasn't  true  till  now,  an'  me  to  lead  you  into  such  wicked 
make-believin' ! ' 

'  Hush  I  hush  I '  implored  the  exposed  conspiratress. 

John  was  more  helpless  and  more  astonished  than  before. 

*  What  good,'  sobbed  Dinah,  '  has  ever  come  of  my  wicked 
hidin'  of  the  truth  ?     What  good  has  ever  come  of  it  ? ' 

*  Control  yourself,'  whispered  Ethel. 

*  My  dear,'  said  Dinah,  struggling  to  speak  calmly,  with  in- 
diflTerent  success,  ^it's  been  growin'  on  my  mind  for  years  an' 
years.  It  was  wicked  to  hide  it  from  Joe's  father  an'  mother,  an' 
it  was  wicked  to  hide  it  from  mine.  It's  been  a  sin  all  along,  an* 
now  it's  foimd  me  out.  But  I'll  own  the  truth  now,  an'  bear 
the  blame,  an'  everybody  shall  know  what  a  wicked  woman  I've 
been.' 

John  was  more  and  more  wonder-stricken. 
'  Y(m  a  wicked  woman,  you  suflFering  angel  I '  cried  Ethel,  fold- 
ing Dinah's  head  to  her  bosom,  and  swaying  it  to  and  fro. 

*  I  have  been  a  wicked  woman  all  along,'  protested  Dinah. 
*  But  I'll  lead  nobody  else  into  wickedness  again.  I'll  tell  the 
truth  and  bear  the  blame.  Mr.  Keen,'  she  said,  lifting  her  tear- 
stained  face  from  Ethel's  bosom,  ^  I'll  tell  you  everything,  an'  then 
you  shall  advise  me  for  the  best.' 

^  Not  now,'  said  John,  recovering  himself  a  little.  *  Whatever 
you  may  have  to  tell  me,  Miss  Banks,  tell  me  at  some  future  time, 
when  you  are  less  agitated,  and  more  mistress  of  yourself.  I  would 
very  much  rather ' — he  went  on,  in  answer  to  the  expression  of  het 
fifice — ^  I  would  very  much  rather  not  hear  it  now,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I  should  feel  that  your  confidence  had  been  surprised. 
Let  me  go  away  now,  and  if  you  see  fit,  send  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  not,'  he  added  rather  vaguely,  *  let  us  forget  all  about 
it.' 

Dinah  would  have  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  have  told  her 
story  there  and  then,  but  Ethel  held  her  firmly. 

<  Mr.  Keen  is  quite  right,'  said  Ethel ;  and  John,  with  those 
approving  words  in  his  ears,  made  off.  He  was  naturally  much 
bewildered,  although  he,  quite  as  strongly  as  Ethel,  repudiated 
Dinah's  self-accusations ;  and  he  slept  none  the  more  soundly  for 
the  curious  scene  he  had  witnessed. 

Dinah  after  his  departure  exhibited  an  altogether  new  phase  of 
character.    She  turned  sullen,  and  declined  to  listen  to  reason. 

<  I'll  do  what's  right,'  she  said.     *  Nothin'  shall  change  me.* 

*  But,  dear,'  urged  Ethel,  *  we  can  get  a  copy  of  your  marriage 
lines  from  Somerset  House,  now  that  we  know  thejr^^^^^d 
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we  can  write  to  Mr.  Bushell,  or  go  to  see  him,  and  tell  him  what 
we  know,  and  frighten  him  into  doing  justice*' 

^  I'll  do  what's  right,'  Dinah  sullenly  declared.  ^Nothin'  shall 
change  me.' 

*  By  all  means  do  what  your  conscience  tells  you,'  said  Ethel. 
*  But  it  is  surely  not  a  matter  of  conscience  witli  you  to  tell  your 
private  affairs  to  Mr.  Keen.' 

*  I'll  do  what's  right,'  repeated  Dinah.  *  Nothin'  shall  change 
me.' 

After  this  third  declaration  Ethel  forbore  to  press  her.  Dinah, 
after  all  these  years  of  self-repression,  was  in  a  mood  to  cry  her 
secret  from  the  house-tops,  and  she  lay  awake  all  night  determin- 
ing snore  and  more  to  visit  lawyer  Keen  in  the  morning  and  tell 
him  everything.  Whatever  was  done  now  should  be  done  openly — 
80  she  resolved.  Merely  to  shield  herself,  she  had  let  her  child  go 
without  the  knowledge  of  a  mother's  love ;  and  she  thought  now, 
with  wliat  unavailing  longing  only  a  mother  may  rightly  tell,  how 
differently  all  might  have  gone  had  she  been  brave  enough  to  own 
him  as  her  own.  She  could  see  now  that  almost  anybody  could 
have  enlightened  her  ignorance  about  her  marriage  lines ;  and  if 
she  could  but  have  used  a  mother's  love  and  authority  with  the 
lad,  she  felt  sure  that  he  would  have  grown  up  to  be  a  different 
creature.  And  since  secresy  and  deceit  had  brought  things  to 
their  present  evil  pass,  she  would  have  no  more  of  them.  Let 
everything  henceforth  be  open  and  above-board.  Much  as  she  felt 
herself  shrink  from  public  notice,  she  would  rather  that  the  whole 
world  knew  her  story  and  talked  about  her  than  have  another  secret 
to  weigh  her  down,  or  endure  the  weight  of  the  old  one_any  longer. 

Before  Dinah  could  start  with  any  hope  of  finding  John  Keen 
awake,  Ethel  came  in  again,  and  found  the  resolve  of  last  night 
as  strong  as  ever.  All  attempts  to  dissuade  her  were  trouble  thrown 
away,  and  in  due  time  Dinah  put  on  her  things  and  went  out, 
leaving  Ethel  behind  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  the  dissatisfaction  found 
root  partly  in  the  fact  that  John  Keen  was  to  be  the  recipient  of 
Dinah's  long-cherished  secret,  and  that  Ethel's  own  deceitful 
manoeuvre  was  to  be  exposed  to  him.  She  did  not  care  greatly  for 
Mr.  Keen's  opinion,  but  she  did  not  wish  anybody  to  know  that 
she  could  have  found  it  in  her  nature  to  finesse  and  make  pretences 
in  thcU  treacheratis  way.  What  would  Mr.  Keen  think  of  her  ? 
How  could  he  fail  to  see  her  as  she  was  ? — a  sly  and  cat-like  creature 
who  had  every  right  to  be  ashamed  of  herself.  Oh,  how  she  had 
deceived  him — pretending  that  she  had  merely  taken  a  case  from 
a  navel,  while  she  questioned  him  with  an  air  of  indifference  on  an 
affair  of  such  moment.    And  suppose — lawyers  took  fees  ^^^^V^^r 
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ing  people-— suppose  he  should  fiemcy  that  she  had  attempted  to 
defraud  him  of  his  fee  I 

When  John  came  to  hear  the  story,  he  was  naturally  a  good 
deal  astonished;  but  though  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  curious  stories  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
and  he  accepted  this  one  with  little  sign  of  amazement.  Dinah 
laid  the  case  before  him  with  trembling,  and  expected  to  be 
rebuked  for  all  her  wickedness;  but  the  young  lawyer  faced 
it  with  a  business  air,  and  seemed  to  have  no  great  belief  in 
her  surprising  wickedness.  He  made  notes  clear  and  succinct 
in  form,  and  bowed  his  visitor  away  with  a  manner  somewhat  pre* 
occupied. 

<  I  will  let  you  know  something  about  the  matter  in  a  day  or 
two,'  said  John.     ^  It  is  not  at  all  a  complex  case  to  deal  with.' 

Dinah  felt  as  if  she  had  been  speaking  to  a  statue,  he 
took  everything  in  so  cool  a  way ;  but  when  she  had  gone,  the 
lawyer  threw  his  professional  bearing  aside,  and  travelled  up  and 
down  his  room,  pausing  every  now  and  then  with  some  excla* 
mation  of  astonishment.  He  could  afford  to  be  astonished  now 
that  his  new  client  was  not  looking  at  him ;  but  he  would  not 
waste  time  about  it. 

^  I  shall  have  lots  of  time  to  wonder,'  he  said,  *  as  I  go  up  to 
town.'  With  that  reflection  he  began  to  pack ;  and  on  consulting 
a  time-table,  found  himself  in  easy  time  for  the  London  triedn. 
The  railway-station  being  at  no  great  distance  from  his  house,  he 
himself  carried  his  small  portmanteau  thither,  and  was  whirled 
away  to  London ;  arriving  in  time  to  drive  straight  to  Somerset 
House,  and  secure  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  Dinah's  marriage. 
With  this  document  in  his  possession  he  drove  to  Euston,  booked 
for  Birmingham,  and  before  nightfall  was  settled  in  the  smoky 
midland  capital.  Thence  he  wrote  to  Dinah  informing  her  of  his 
first  success,  and  in  the  morning  he  made  for  the  country  chiurch 
in  which  the  marriage  had  been  solemnised.  The  sexton  by  this 
time  was  accustomed  to  the  request  John  had  to  proffer.  It  was 
getting  to  be  quite  a  usual  and  ordinary  thing  for  strangers  to  turn 
up  and  pay  him  for  a  sight  of  the  parish  register.  He  received 
his  new  visitor,  therefore,  with  calm  satisfaction,  and  ushered  him 
into  the  little  vestry  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  about  his  com- 
mon business.  John,  with  the  certificated  copy  before  him,  turned 
to  the  missing  page,  and  found  there  the  root  of  the  stolen  leaf. 

*  Who  cut  out  this  page  ? '  he  asked  quietly  but  suddenly,  and 
fixed  a  penetrating  eye  upon  the  sexton. 

*  Eh  ? '  said  that  small  oflScial.  If  he  were  guilty  of  any  share 
in  the  matter,  he  was  a  cool  hand  indeed. 
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^  A  plige  has  been  stolen  from  this  register,*  said  John,  tapping 
at  the  book.  ^  It  has  been  stolen  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
months.*  It  was  easy  to  guess  that.  Whilst  the  marriage  re- 
mained a  secret,  nobody  was  likely  to  steal  the  entry.  ^  Who  has 
had  access  to  this  book  since  then  ? ' 

*  Who's  seen  the  book,  d'ye  mean  ? '  asked  the  sexton.  *  Why, 
two  ladies  as  was  here  t'other  day,  and  a  gentleman  as  was  here 
some  weeks  back.' 

<  Should  you  know  the  gentleman  again  ? ' 
^  Surely  I  should  I '  the  man  answered. 

^  Are  you  busy  ?  Can  you  come  with  me — ^if  I  pay  you  for 
your  trouble — ^for  an  hour  or  two  ? '  John  demanded. 

*  I  ain't  particular  busy,'  said  the  sexton.  *  But  what  might  you 
want  me  to  do  ? ' 

*  Wait  a  moment.  Now  try  to  remember  very  clearly.  Did 
you  leave  that  gentleman  alone  at  all  ? ' 

<  No,  I  didn't,'  said  the  sexton  stoutly.  He  saw  a  chance  of 
being^  got  into  trouble,  and  he  made  his  denial  with  considerable 
emphasis.    To  John  Keen's  perception  he  rather  overdid  it. 

-'What,  not  to  get  a" glass  of  beer ? '  asked  John,  at  a  venture. 
He  put  that  query  to  the  sexton  with  a  look  so  knowing  that  the 
poor  man  quailed,  and  capitulated  surlily. 
".    <  Well,  there  ain't  no  harm  in  that,  as  far  as  I  know.' 

*We  shall  know  more  about  that  by-and-by,'  said  John. 
•-Don^t  try  to  deceive  me  any  more.'  Beneath  the  legal  glance 
the  sexton  cowered.  *  How  long  did  you  leave  him  alone  with  this 
register?' 

*  Why,  not  above  a  matter  o'  five  minutes.' 

^  You  left  a  stranger  alone  with  a  church  register  for  five 
minutes,  did  you  ? '  asked  John  severely.  '  Now,  I  am  a  lawyer, 
and  nnless  you  behave  yourself  to  my  satisfaction  you  may  get  into 
trouble.    Are  you  busy  to-day  ? ' 

*No,  sir  ;  not  particular.' 

*  Then,  lock  these  things  up  and  come  with  me.' 

The  man  obeyed,  but  paused  at  the  church  porch  to  ask — 

*  What  might  you  want  me  to  do,  sir  ?  * 

^  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  recognise  the  man  whom  you  left 
alone  with  the  register.' 

^  I  should  know  him  among  ten  thousand,'  said  the  sexton. 

*  I  suppose,' said  John,  <  you  know  how  to  hold  your  tongue 
when  it  is  to  your  own  interest?'  The  sexton  nodded  gloomily. 
^Then^  until  I  authorise  you  to  speak,  be  quiet,  will  you  ? '  The 
man  nodded  gloomily  again,  and  it  was  dear  that  he  was  perturbed. 
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<  I  shall  pay  you  for  your  time  and  trouble,'  said  John,  relenting  a 
little.    '  And  now  come  along  I ' 

And  John  set  out  with  the  sexton  beside  him  in  pursuit  of  old 
George  Busbell. 

Chaptbr  XXI. 

When  dawn  began  to  broaden  through  the  blinds  of  the  double* 
bedded  room,  old  George,  looking  woefully  worn  and  lined,  sat 
up  on  his  elbow  and  looked  across  at  his  proUgS,  who  slumbered 
peacefully  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  eyelids  and  nose  still  a 
little  inflamed  by  the  heat  and  salt  of  tears.  Christian  forgiveness 
and  benevolence  never  wore  a  guise  in  which  they  looked  less  like 
themselves  than  they  did  in  old  George's  case  that  morning% 
"With  his  fluflfy  grey  hair  tumbled  loose  abput  his  head,  his  eyes 
shrunken  small,  his  wooden  features  puckered  into  comers  and 
sharp  edges,  and  his  flannel  nightrgovm  opened  at  his  throat,  he 
sat  and  surveyed  the  object  of  his  charity  and  shook  his  fist  at  him. 
The  ypung  man  being  evidently  very  sound  asleep,  the  elder  arose 
and  b^an  to  dress  with  great  quiet,  having  it  in  his  mind  to 
avoid  a  renewal  of  the  terror  of  last  night.  He  dared  not  go  upon 
liis  knees  again — just  yet.  In  a  month  or  two,  perhaps,  when  his 
wickedness  was  less  fresh  upon  him,  he  might  try  to  pray,  and 
might  fairly  expect  to  be  excused,  but  not  then.  So  he  prowled 
about  like  an  ugly  and  dishevelled  ghost  on  tiptoe,  and  having 
washed  and  dressed  with  extreme  quiet,  he  put  on  his  hat,  im*^ 
locked  the  bedroom  door,  and  went  out  silently.  Then,  having 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  began  to  knock  at  it  loudly  with 
his  knuckles,  and  hearing  a  sleepy  'Who's  there?'  he  entered 
again. 

'  Good  morning,  sir,'  said  the  other  criminal  shamefacedly. 

'  Good  mornin',  Mr.  Banks,'  answered  the  old  man.  '  It's  time 
you  was  stirrin',  ain't  it  ? ' 

The  youngster  obediently  got  out  of  bed  and  dressed,  fumbling 
unwontedly  with  his  garments,  and  confused  by  the  wooden  watch- 
fulness of  his  companion.  When,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
resolves  and  his  promise  to  the  chaplain,  he  knelt  by  his  bedside, 
his  thoughts  were  so  full  of  a  comfortless  appreciation  of  the  &bt 
that  Mr.  BusheU  was  staring  hard  at  the  back  of  his  .head,  that  he 
did  not  even  cast  about  for  a  form  of  words,  but,  having  knelt  for 
a  decent  space,  arose  and  completed  his  toilet. 

It  was  yet  barely  five  o'clock,  and  there  was  nobody  but  thei&*- 
selves  stirring  in  the  hotel.  Mr.  Bushell  finding  time  as  heavy  on 
his  hands  now  as  when  he  had  lain  tossing  ^d^J^i(J^}4$^¥t  ^^' 
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liatuxally  hegxa  to  thisk  the  late  estate  better  than  the  present, 
and  regretted  that  he  had  awakened  his  charge  so  soon.  He  sat 
down  by  the  window  and  pretended  to  read  at  a  big  hotel  Bible 
which  he  took  from  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  casting  furtive 
glances  at  young  George  now  and  again.  The  released  one  sat 
constrainedly  doing  nothing,  and  wishing  himself  with  all  his  sou 
at  sea,  and  safely  out  of  his  benefactor's  society.  He  had  had  no 
idea  that  Mr.  Bushell  was  a  man  of  such  rigid  religious  {Hractice  as 
he  seemed  to  be,  but  his  beliefs  in  that  gentleman  were  under- 
going, or  had  indeed  undeigone,  a  remarkable  change.  Furtively 
he  looked  across  at  him  and  wondered.  Where  was  there  in  his 
&ce  a  sign  of  that  amazing  tenderness  he  had  shown  ?  There  wab 
no  srach  sign  visible  to  the  furtive  watcher's  eyes.  If  there  had 
been  in  young  G-eorge's  mind  the  faintest  ground  for  any  suspicion 
of  an  interested  motive,  he  would  have  leapt  to  that  standing- 
place  at  once,  and  have  refused  to  take  any  other,  however  plausible 
it  might  appear.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he  was 
lost  in  amazement  and  gratitude,  though,  in  the  midst  of  all  hl& 
thankfulness,  he  was  growing  more  and  more  resolved  about  the 
•Melbourne  question.  He  pretended  to  himself  to  hold  that  que^ 
Uon  open,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  quite  decided,  and  that  the 
expectant  Nally  and  Tulson  would  look  for  him  in  vain.  Yet  he 
was  fiill  of  good  resolves,  and  was  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
neoesraty  which  lay  upon  him  to  be  honest  in  the  future.  H^  wa3 
going  to  be  more  than  honest — he  was  going  to  be  devout,  but  ihin 
one  crooked  step  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the 
.straight  path.  Then,  being  once  within  it,  he  would  never,  never^ 
never  deviate  any  more. 

Thus  benefactor  and  protSge  sat  together,  each  busily  engaged 
in  the  hoodwinking  of  his  own  soul,  imtil  the  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  corridors,  the  calling  of  voices  and  clapping  of  doors,  bespoke 
the  house  alive  again,  and  they  adjourned  to  their  private  sittingf- 
jobm  together.  There  the  old  man  ordered  breakfast,  and,  by  way 
of  maintaining  his  character,  mnrmmred  a  clumsy  grace  above  it, 
which  sounded,  even  in  the  repentant  gaol-bird's  ears,  as  though 
it  'were  uhhabitual.  Breakfast,  for  which  neither  of  the*  two 
had  any  great  appetite,  being  finished,  Mr.  Bushell  called  for  his 
biHrand  paid  it,  saw  young  George  into  a  four-wheeler,  and  his 
loggage  placed  on  top,  and  himself  entering,  was  driven  to  the 
docks.  On  the  way  thither  he  dr^w  but  a  fattish  pocket-book, 
wiiich  young  George  had  twice  or  thrice  seen  before,  and  produc- 
ing from  it  a  buxkfle  of  bank-notes,  he  began  to  thumb  them 
earefuUy  ever,  whilst  the  watcher's  heart  beat  with  a  fluttering 
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*  Count  thep/  said  the  Christian  benefactor,  handing  the 
bundle  across. 

Young  George  with  nervous  fingers  told  them  off.  Twenty 
ten-pound  Bank  of  England  notes.  It  was  an  amazing  relief  to 
have  them  in  his  hands,  though,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  only 
then  that  the  fear  occurred  to  him  that  his  benevolent  rescuer 
might  have  remitted  the  money  to  Messrs.  Nally  and  Tulson  of 
Melbourne. 

'  What  do  you  make  'em  ?  *  asked  Mr.  Bushell. 

<  Two  hundred  pounds,  sir/  said  the  other  tremblingly. 

♦Now  don't  let's  have  no  moor  snivellin"  said  old  George, 
rather  brutally.  He  was  afraid  of  being  noticed,  and  at  the  bare 
thought  of  encountering  anybody  known  to  him  he  shivered  and  a 
premonition  of  that  dreadful  swimming  in  the  head  came  back 
upon  him.  'Put  'em  in  your  pocket,'  he  continued.  *Theer^s 
what  I  promised  you,  an'  now  you're  provided  for.' 

Young  George  obeyed  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Even  yet  he 
was  not  used  to  it. 

'Now,  Mr.  Banks,'  said  the  old  man,  leaning  forward  and 
drawling  loudly  as  the  four-wheeler  jolted  along  the  cobbled  pave- 
ment of  the  street,  '  I  want  you  to  understand  as  that  ain't  the 
last  help  youll  receive  from  me  if  you  deserve  it.  The  world's 
afore  you,  an'  I  look  to  you  to  do  welL  You'll  be  wise  to  give  all 
your  past  acquaintance  in  this  country  the  go-by,  and  remind 
nobody  of  your  crime.  If  I  hear  good  accounts  of  you,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  influence  your  father  to  overlook  your  offence,  but 
you'll  be  wise  not  to  attempt  to  write  to  him  until  I  advise  you. 
D'ye  hear?' 

'  I  will  follow  your  advice,  sir,  in  all  things,'  said  young  George 
faintly. 

'  Theer's  nobody,'  so  the  old  man  cogitated, '  as  he's  likely  to 
write  to,  left  i'  the  place.'  Daniel  had  gone,  no  man  seemed  to 
know  whither.  John  Keen  had  faded  out  of  sight.  So  had  Ethel 
and  Dinah.  And  young  George  was  certainly  ignorant  of  their 
whereabouts  ? — It  might  be  as  well  to  test  that. 

^  You  know  as  Mr.  Banks  has  sold  the  Saracen,  don't  you  ?'  he 
asked. 

^  I  didn't  know  it,  sir,'  answered  George  with  downcast  eyes. 

'Him  an'  your — sister'— he  half  boggled  at  the  word,  he  had 
*  mother '  so  strongly  in  his  mind — *  an'  the  folks  at  Quanymoor, 
have  all  gone  away  together  nobody  knows  wheer.  But — ^'-—  re- 
membering that  this  scarcely  agreed  with  his  promise' — ^  I  shall 
try  to  find  your  father,  and  petsuade  him  to  soften  to  you  a  bit,  if 
I  hear  good  news  of  you.'  D,gi,,ed  by  v^^^^^ic  ' 
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The  young  criminal  began  to  think.  If  his  father  cut  him  off, 
tad  that  was  likely  enough,  Dinah  would  inherit  whatever  there 
was.  Dinah  had  always  been  very  fond  of  him,  and  was  not  the 
sort  of  woman  to  cheat  a  brother  of  his  rights.  He  did  her  so 
much  credit,  and  he  began  to  see  that  there  was  hope,  after  all. 
She  would  not  be  influenced  by  Mr.  Bushell,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  her.  She  could  not  have  gone  away  and  have  left  no  trace 
behind. 

G^ie  released  convict  did  not  weep  anymore,  and  his  companion, 
though  he  was  relieved  by  that  fact,  had  upon  him  a  contradictory 
feeling  that  the  young  man  ought  to  have  been  moved  anew  by  his 
last  evidence  of  trust  and  kindness.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
docks  were  a  great  trial  to  Mr.  Bushell,  for  he  saw  in  every  stranger 
a  possible  acquaintance,  and  the  danger  of  detection  seemed  im- 
minent and  terrible.  He  rushed  young  George  aboard  ship,  there- 
fore,  and  went  down  with  him  into  the  saloon,  where  he  began  to 
feel  feverish  with  suspense  and  fear. 

*  I'll  mek'  efforts,'  he  whispered  behind  his  hand,  *  to  find  out 
wheer  your  folks  are,  an'  theer's  no  manner  of  doubt  I  shall  ha' 
found  'em  afore  you  get  to  Melbourne.' 

<  It  will  be  a  long  search,  else/  said  young  Greorge  to  himself 
drearily  and  with  an  inside  reproach. 

'  If  you  want  to  write  to  them,  send  through  me,  an'  Til  find 
means  to  forrard  your  cause.' 

'Thank  you,'  said  young  Q-eorge  chokily.  *  Good-bye,  old 
England  I '  he  thought.  He  was  going  away  a  rescued  felon,  dis- 
graced and  disowned,  and  only  (of  all  his  friends)  the  man  he  had 
injured  clung  to  him. 

The  steward  approached. 

'  Better  get  ashore,  now,  sir.' 

*  Good-bye,'  said  the  old  scoundrel,  *  an'  God  bless  you  I  Youll 
be  met  at  Melbourne.  They'll  know  the  ship  you're  coming  by. 
I  shall  send  'em  a  message  by  wire.' 

'  Good-bye,  sir,'  said  the  younger  rogue. 

Old  George  gave  a  limp  hand  to  him,  and  hurried  ashore. 
Dreading  to  be  recognised,  yet  afraid  to  leave  until  he  had  seen  the 
last  of  his  protSgSj  lest  even  now  some  stroke  of  fortune  should 
prevent  him  from  going,  he  lingered  on  the  quay.  At  eleven 
o'clock  to  the  minute,  the  splendid  ocean-going  steamer  began  to 
move ;  slowly  and  heavily  she  forged  ahead ;  and  old  George,  seeing 
his  young  namesake  now  on  deck,  ran  alongside  puffing  and 
panting  until  she  cleared  the  dock-gate  and  steamed  majestically 
down  the  river.  There  was  a  great  crowd  about  him,  and  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  were  waving  on  the  steamer  and  on  the  quay,  and 
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land  and  water  alike  Bent  out  a  cheer.  Hurrah  and  good-bye 
from  quay  to  deck  and  deck  to  quay.  Hurrah  I  €rood-bye! 
Hurrah  I  In  a  while  all  went  quiet,  and  old  Greorge  walked  away 
a  free  man.  The  certificate  destroyed,  the  wicked  Bightful  Heir 
forever  banished,  what  had  he  to  fbar?  He  put  that  problem  to 
himself  a  hundred  times,  and  he  always  answered,  ^  Nothing,' 
though  there  was  a  dread  within  him  which  would  not  be  ap- 


*  What  is  theer  for  me  to  be  afraid  on  ?  '  he  asked  himself,  and 
always  answered,  <  Nothing.' 

But  the  vioice  inside  said, '  Everything.  The  whole  world-wide 
chapter  of  accident.  Any  and  every  little  wind  of  chance.  Me 
— ^your  conscience  1  * 

And  as  poor  old  George's  evil  fortime  would  have  it,  the  very 
next  Sunday  morning,  when  he  went  to  church,  the  incumbent  at 
Trinity  preached  from  this  text : 

<  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ? ' 

So  Joe  Bushell's  son  was  following — with  a  diflference — in  the 
steps  of  his  fiEkther,  and  leaving  England  and  hearts  he  had  made 
sore  behind  him.  He  was  free — free  to  go  where  he  would,  and 
carve  out  his  fortune  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  behind  him. 
Whatever  came  to  pass  in  the  future,  he  would  at  least  be  honesty 
He  went  down  from  the  saloon  deck  to  the  saloon,  and  asked  for  a 
small  bottle  of  champagne,  for  he  felt  badly  shaken,  and  needed  a 
reviver.  After  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  extravagant,  but  he 
could  afford  five-shillings'-worth  of  delight  and  self-gratulatidn 
after  all  he  had  endured.  The  wine,  at  his  request,  was  poured 
into  a  big  soda-water  glass,  and  as  he  held  it  and  watched  the 
beaded  bubbles  vmiking  at  th6  brim,  his  heart  sent  up  a  bubble  or 
two  of  joy  to  his  eyes ;  and  as  he  sipped,  things  looked  dim  and 
blurred  to  him,  seen  through  those  thin  tears.  He  sipped  his  win^ 
and  thought.  It  was  necessary  to  escape  at  Queenstown  if  he 
meant  to  evade  Messrs.  Nally  and  Tulson  at  all.  Very  well — but 
was  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  luggage  ?  That  would  be  a  pity, 
and  would  be  ungrateful  into  the  bargain.  The  two  portmanteaus 
were  in  his  state-room,  but  the  big  chest  was  on  deck  waiting  to 
be  lowered  into  the  hold.  He  finished  his  wine,  walked  out,  and 
looked  at  it.  So  far,  it  bore  no  distinguishing  mark — for  in  the 
rush  and  hurry  of  his  preparations,  the  painting  of  name  or  initials 
had  been  forgotten.  George  thought  that  fortunate.  ^  George 
Banks '  was  not  a  good  name  to  go  through  the  world  with,  after 
what  had  happened  to  the  holder  of  it;  and  though  he  was 
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registered  under  that  title  in  the  list  of  the  ship's  passengeis,  he 
decided  that  this  was  the  last  time  he  would  bear  it.  Whilst  he 
stood  looking  dreamily  at  the  chest  and  cogitating,  a  sailor  precipi-ii 
tated  his  tiboughts  into  sudden  form  for  action  by  preparing  to  hale 
away  the  trunk  towarda  the  open  hold. 

'  Steady,  there ! '  said  George.    *  Don't  stow  that  away  yet.' 

<  Ain't  this  for  Melbourne  ?  '  asked  the  man. 

^  I  am  not  yet  certain,'  young  George  said,  rehearsing  this  final 
necessary  lie  of  his  upon  the  seaman  before  trying  it  elsewhere.  ^  I 
am  booked  for  Melbourne,  but  until  I  reach  Queenstown  I  cannot 
tell  whether  or  not  I  shall  have  to  forfeit  my  passage*money.' 

^That's  rather  awkward,  sir,  ain't  it?'  said  the  man  good«» 
humouredly. 

*  Yes,'  said  George  condescendingly.  '  How  long  do  we  stay  at 
Queenstown  ? ' 

*  Eight  hours,  sir,'  the  man  answered. 

^  Dear  me  I '  said  (George ;  ^  no  more  than  that  ?  I  may  have  to 
stay  in  Queenstown  for  the  next  ship.  You  had  better  leave  it 
out.' 

^  m  put  it  in  last  thing,  sir,'  eaid  the  man, '  so  that  you  can 
get  at  it  easy«    But  there's  no  name  on  it.' 

In  a  xx)cket  of  the  suit  of  clothes  he  wore — the  very  siut  in 
which  he  had  been  arrested — George  had  a  card-case,  and  pro- 
ducing this,  he  drew  forth  a  card  and  saw  the  man  tack  it  on  to 
the  chest.  Then  he  marched  away  to  find  the  captain.  They 
were  in  the  Irish  Channel  by  this  time,  and  having  lovely  weather 
and  smooth  water.  The  first  bustle  of  departure  was  over,  and  the 
captain  was  at  leisure  to  advise  a  first-class  passenger. 

<  Just  before  leaving  my  hotel  to  come  aboard  this  morning,' 
said  George,  'I  received  a  telegram  instructing  me  to  call  at 
Queenstown,  and  in  a  certain  eventuality  to  remain  there  to  await 
new  instructions.  In  case  I  have  to  stay  and  to  follow  by  the 
next  vessel,  will  it  be  competent  for  me  to  recover  my  passage- 
money  or  any  part  of  it  ? ' 

^  The  company's  agent  will  see  about  that  at  Queenstown,'  said 
the  captain.  'But,'  with  suave  politeness,  'I  trust  you  won't 
have  to  leave  us.' 

^  I  trust  not,'  said  young  George.  *  How  long  do  we  stay  at 
Qneenstown?' 

« Eight  hours,  sir,'  said  the  captain. 

'  That,'  said  George,  carrying  on  his  comedy,  and  doing  his  best 
to  make  it  look  lifelike, '  is  a  very  short  time.' 

'  We  move  along,  nowadays,'  said  the  captain  with  a  cheerful 
lauglu 
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*  You  do  indeed,'  said  George.    *  Thie  is  a  very  fine  boat.' 

^  Anything  else  I  can  tell  you  ? '  asked  the  captain,  finding 
himself  summoned  by  his  first  officer. 

^  Nothing,  thank  you,'  answered  George,  and  so  they  parted 
mutually  satisfied.  ^  A  free  man  again  I  a  free  man  again  ! '  the 
champagne  sang  through  all  his.  pulses.  A  free  man  again,  and 
not  a  soul  to  suspect  him  here.  The  lie  had  prospered.  It  sounded 
natural  enough — ^why  should  it  not  prosper  ?  Who  was  to  guess 
that  he  broke  a  compact  with  the  only  friend  he  had  in  all  the 
world,  by  not  going  on  to  Melbourne  ?  He  talked  to  his  fellow- 
passengers  about  it — what  a  nuisance  it  was,  this  probability  of 
his  having  to  stay  in  Queenstown — and  they  took  an  interest  in  the 
case,  and  had  arguments  about  the  probabilities  and  non-profaa* 
bilities  of  a  recovery  of  the  passage-money,  until  George  himself 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  matter  too,  and  half-believed  his  own 
tale.  He  grew  almost  pathetic  in  his  laments  to  a  middle-aged 
lady  with  whom  he  fell  into  talk  on  the  saloAn  deck. 

^  I  had  hoped,'  he  said, '  to  pick  up  health  a  little  on  the  voyage. 
I  have  been  longing  for  the  sea  for  a  month  past.' 

That  was  true  enough,  but  the  middle-aged  lady  would  have 
been  a  little  astonished  if  she  had  had  shown  to  her  the  where  and 
when  of  the  longing. 

^  You  do  not  enjoy  good  health  ? '  said  the  lady. 
.  ^  I  do  when  I  get  it,'  said  George  with  chastened  ^ety,  and 
the  lady  was  so  complaisant  as  to  smile.  ^  But  I  am  only  newly 
recovered  from  a  fever.  Had  to  shave  my  head,'  said  George  with 
quite  a  fine-gentleman  manner,  ^and  strap  me  down.  Imagined 
all  sorts  of  horrors,  don't  you  know,  and  was  really  dreadfully  ilL' 

With  suchlike  scraps  of  imaginative  autobiography  did  our 
youthful  traveller  beguile  time  and  tJie  middle-aged  lady,  until  the 
call  to  dinner.  He  already  felt  himself  again,  and  if  his  gaiety 
was  sometimes  a  little  tremulous,  what  else  could  be  looked  for  in  a 
man  so  pallid — a  poor  fellow  only  recently  recovered  from  a  most 
prostrating  illness  ?  He  declared  on  deck  again  in  the  evening 
that  the  sea-air  was  already  doing  him  a  world  of  good  after  the 
close'confinement  of  his — ^sick  room ;  and  probably  it  was.  His 
regrets  about  the  sacrifice  of  the  voyage,  even  for  a  week  or  two, 
were  almost  aficcting.  He  had  such  a  longing  for  the  sea,  and 
had  so  looked  forward  to  it,  and  now,  poor  thing,  his  hopes  were 
dashed.  It  is  certain  that  if  he  had  continued  the  voyage  as  he 
began  it,  the  ladies  at  least  would  have  petted  him  prodigiously. 
A  well-set  broad-shouldered  young  fellow,  with  a  handsome  figure 
and  a  face  by  no  means  unhandsome,  a  pleasant  tenor  voice,  a  look 
and  tone  approaching  to  the  look  and  tone  of  culture — a  released 
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felon,  yes,  but  once  Ethel  Donne's  chosen  husband.  Quite  a  taking 
jotuig  perBon>  and  almost  in  hysteric  spirits  just  then,  as  might  baye 
been  predicted  of  him,  considering  the  circumstances. 

He  went  ashore  at  Queenstown,  and  came  back  with  regret 
painted  visibly  upon  his  pale  and  interesting  countenance.  His 
instmctions  had  not  arrived,  and  he  was  compelled  to  stay  behind 
until  the  despatch  of  the  next  vessel.  People  quite  condoled  with 
him,  and  said  ^good-bye'  in  the  friendliest  and  most  regretful 
manner,  considering  the  brevity  of  their  acquaintance  with  him. 
His  luggage  was  put  ashore,  and  the  captain  gave  him  instructions 
as  to  the  best  way  of  going  about  to  obtain  a  consideration  for  his 
lost  pas6age*money  in  the  next  vessel  of  the  same  line,  and  even 
wrote  a  note  introducing  him  to  the  Queenstown  agent  of  the  firm. 
The  young  gentleman  tore  his  card  from  the  top  of  his  trunk  and 
extracted  the  tacks.  He  had  his  portmanteaus  painted  with  the 
initials  ^  Gr.  C.,'  and  his  big  chest  painted  ^  Mr.  George  Cheston.' 
He  got  cards  engraved  and  printed  with  the  name  of  lif  r.  George 
Cheston,  and  he  shipped  himself  by  the  very  earliest  vessel  to  New 
York.  And  then,  when  he  stood  upon  the  vessel's  deck  and  passed 
firom  Queenstown  Harbour,  he  felt  liimself  doubly  free-r-free  of  the 
.  «ld  crime  and  folly,  free  of  the  name  associated  with  it.     The  past 

was  wiped  out. 

Ban,  bfui,  Caliban ! 

Have  a  new  name  and  be  a  new  man ! 

On  the  Atlantic  voyage  he  made  new  friends  under  his  new 
name — the  name  was  the  best  he  could  think  of— gentlemanly, 
kutiMt  too  swellish,  and  represented,  as  we  know,  by  an  honourable 
fBunily  in  his  own  district.  His  hair  grew,  his  moustache  was 
npidly  approaching  its  normal  &scinating  droop  and  curl,  and 
his  cheeks  had  recovered  their  colour,  before  the  ship's  look-out 
sighted  Sandy  Hook.  And  how  about  his  spiritual  condition? 
Weil,  p^haps  that  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  even  to  the 
yonng  man  himself.  A  certain  number  of  lies  were  necessary,  of 
course.  Or  rather,  let  us  deal  gently  with  him,  and  call  them — 
not  lies,  but — visionary  circumstances  called  into  being  by^  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  employed  necessarily  as  a  background 
and  plot  to  stand  on  for  the  new  figure  which  now  filled  the  place 
of  G-eorge  Banks  in  the  scheme  of  the  world.  Grant  that,  under 
the  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed,  a  strict  veracity  would  have 
been  quixotic,  and  that  a  little  new  colour  was  excusable.  The 
miachief  is  that  when  a  man  turns  artist  in  that  direction,  he  loses 
faiB  sense  of  strict  necessity,  and  seldom  pauses  at  its  boundaries. 
In  brief,  young  George's  lies  were  more  than  equal  to  the  circum-" 
atances,  and,  led  away  by  his  new  name,  he  bad  gone  so  far  as  to 
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ask  one  or  two  people  to  give  him  a  look-up  at  his  brother*8  place 
in  Staffordshire — Sir  Sydney's  place — ^Worley  HalL  *Dear  old 
Syd ' — so  the  good-natured  youngster  was  satisfied  to  call  him— » 
would  be  deb'ghted  to  see  any  friend  who  had  known  him  in 
America. 

This  newly-discovered  relationship  with  a  wealthy  English 
baronet  made  it  necessary,  if  only  for  the  dignity  of  the  &mily, 
that  the  traveller  should  put  up  at  a  first-rate  hoteL  One  or  two 
of  his  travelling  comrades  were  doing  the  same  thing,  and  advised 
him  to  follow  in  their  steps.  He  was  knocking  about  for  his 
health,  and  thought  of  taking  a  run  across  the  prairies,  and  seeing 
if  he  couldn't  get  picked  up  in  that  way.  And  so  fairly  afloat  on 
the  pleasant  rapids  once  again,  he  glided  along  quite  gaily,  with 
his  laugh  the  briefest  crackle  of  thorns,  poor  fool  I 

New  York,  like  other  places,  is  pleasant  to  men  who  have  leisure 
and  money.  Our  young  friend  engaged  much  in  games  of  mingled 
chance  and  skill,  and  prospered  so  amazingly  with  the  not  very 
skilful  but  moneyed  young  Englishmen  who  had  voyaged  out  with 
him,  that  his  funds  increased  for  the  first  month  in  spite  of  ex- 
travagances.  But  when  at  length  they  continued  their  travels 
and  left  him  behind,  he  did  begin  to  think  seriously  about  making 
a  living.  So  many  people  already  knew  him  in  New  York,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  descend  from  his  social  pedestal  in  that  city, 
and  he  felt  that  he  must  go  fetther  afield.  But  whilst  he  con- 
sidered what  it  would  be  best  to  do,  he  hung  on  at  the  big  hotel, 
where  he  amused  hims^f  by  night  at  pool  on  an  English  table,  and 
pretty  generally  won  at  it.  One  evening,  before  the  usual  party 
had  assembled,  a  grave-looking  man  of  middle  age  strolled  in,  and 
asked  for  a  drink  and  a  cigar.  Being  provided,  the  grave-looking 
man  sat  down  and  smoked  peacefully,  and  now  and  then  sipped  at 
his  liquor  through  a  straw.  George  had  seen  the  new-comer  at 
table  cChdte,  but  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  him.  The 
middle-aged  man  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  George  at  the 
other,  and  until  now  they  had  never  encountered. 

<  It's  a  fine  evening,  sir,'  said  George  in  his  pleasant  tenor 
voice,  as  he  lounged  resplendent  on  a  settee  fiicing  the  grave  man's 
seat. 

<  That  is  so,  sir,'  said  the  grave  man. 

*  I  suppose,'  said  the  friendly  George,  *  that  your  climate  is 
pretty  severe  here  in  the  winter  time  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes,'  returned  the  other.     *  That  is  so.' 

George  offered  one  or  two  other  remarks  of  the  same  sort,  and 
the  two  were  gliding  into  talk,  when  some  of  the  habitual  pool« 
players  came  in  and  the  game  began.    The  grave  man  sat  awhile 
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and  watched,  until  he  had  finished  his  drink  and  smoked  out  his 
cigar,  when  he  arose  and^wentaway.  Next  afternoon  Greorge  came 
across  him  i^fain  as  he  was  leaning  over  the  balcony  with  a  cigar 
ia  his  month  and  his  hat  tilted  forward. 

^Beautiful  day/  said  the  young  English  aristocrat.  The  grave 
stranger  tilted  his  hat  back,  nodded  seriously  at  George,  flicked 
the  aah  from  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  went  on  smoking.  By-and« 
by  he  spoke. 

<  You  are  not  long  away  from  England,  I  believe,  sir  ? ' 

^  Not  quite  half  a  year,'  said  George.  That  day  seven  weeks 
he  had  said  farewell  to  the  chaplain.  But  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  the  stranger  tliaU 

^  I  hope,'  said  the  other  with  a  singular  mild  gravity  of  face 
and  voice,  *  that  you  won't  charge  me  with  eaves-dropping,  but  I 
heard  you  talking  last  night  with  those  young  gentlemen  at  the 
billiard«-table.  You  mentioned  a  place  at  home  that  I  used  to 
know  very  well  when  I  was  a  lad.' 

^Indeed  ? '  said  young  George  carelessly.  He  fluttered  a  little - 
at  this,  and  flourished  a  scented  handkerchief  about  his  face  to  hide 
a  momentary  confusion.    '  You  are  an  Englishman  ?' 

^  Yes,' -said  the  stranger  with  the  same  mild  gravity;  *a  South 
Stafford  man.' 

^  Indeed  ? '  said  George  again,  and  blew  his  nose  with  violence. 

*  Excuse  me  for  asking,'  said  the  stranger, '  but  I've  been  away 
now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  thereabouts,  and  that's  a  long 
time.    Has  Worley  Hall  changed  hands  ? ' 

^  Oh  dear,  no,'  answered  George. 

^  Excuse  me  for  asking,  again,'  pursued  the  stranger,  ^  but  I 
heard  you  speaking  of  your  place,  Worley  Hall  in  Staffordshire, 
and  I  didn't  catch  your  name.  Since  the  old  place  is  in  the  same 
hands,  I  needn't  ask  it.  You're  a  Gheston,  of  course.'  There  the 
stranger's  mild  gravity  gave  way  to  a  smile,  and  the  smile  was 
pleasant  and  inviting. 

^  My  name  is  Gheston,'  said  young  George,  with  an  approach  to 
hauteur  in  his  voice  and  manner. 

^  So  Sydney  got  married,  did  he  ? '  said  the  stranger. 

*  Sir  Sydney  is  my  brother,'  replied  young  George. 

<  Eh  ? '  said  the  stranger  with  a  new  smile.  '  Did  the  old  boy 
many  again  ?  I  b^  your  pardon.  But  I  should  have  thought 
you  too  old  for  that.' 

^  My  father  remarried  comparatively  late  in  life/  said  George, 
feeling  very  ill  at  ease  under  liiis  examination. 

'  Now^  I  should  have  thought,'  resumed  his  companion,  regard- 
ing him  with  candid  Mendly  &yes,.<  that  you  were  six-and*twenty 
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at  the  least.  And  you  can't  be  more  than  three-  and- twenty,  at 
that  rate.' 

^  That  i%  my  age,'  said  George  stiffly.  Had  he  been  the  man 
he  pretended  to  be,  there  was  nothing  in  the  stranger's  manner  at 
whioh  he  would  or  could  have  taken  ofifenoe.  Of  course  there  are 
ways  and  ways  of  asking  questions,  but  the  grave  man's  way  was 
provocative  of  trust,  genial  and  frank,  though  always  tinged,  even 
when  he  smiled,  with  a  look  which  no  man  ever  wore  whose  life 
had  not  been  crossed  by  some  very  considerable  trouble. 

'  I  dare  say,'  said  the  stranger,  ^  that  you've  heard  Sir  Sydney 
speak  of  me.  He  was  the  last  man  I  shook  hands  with  on  leaving 
England.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  card.  My  name's  Bushell — 
Joseph  Bushell.  Your  brother  and  I  were  at  school  together,  and 
were  great  chums  years  ago.' 

George  perforce  took  the  proffered  card  and  produced  one  of 
his  own.  '  Mr.  George  Cheston,  Worley  Hall,  Staffordshire.'  He 
felt  singularly  ill  at  ease,  and  would  rather  not  have  met  an  ^Id 
friend  of  his  brother's,  though  of  course  it  was  difficult  to  say  so. 

^  Thank  you,'  said  the  newly-made  acquaintance  with  tranquil 
heartiness,  Hhank  you.  It  does  a  man  good  to  meet  a  face  that 
comes  out  of  the  old  country.  You  won't  mind  my  asking  you — 
will  you  ? — come  and  dine  with  me  to-night,  quietly.  Well  go 
to  Delmonioo's  and  have  a  room  to  ourselves,  and  a  good  dinner 
and  a  good  talk.    Will  you  ? ' 

<  Thanks,'  said  the  impostor.     ^  I  am  pledged  for  to-night' 
*Well,    say  to-morrow  night.     Gome  to  my  room  now,  if 

you've  nothing  else  to  do,  and  have  a  smoke  and  a  talk  and  a  glass 
of  wine.     Do  I ' 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  and  the  long-lost  Joe  haled 
off  his  old  chum's  brother  to  his  own  sitting-room,  and  there  b^an 
to  pump  him.  But  first  the  impostor,  desperately,  feeling  it  need-> 
ful  to  clear  the  ground  a  little  for  himself,  and  to  carry  the  thing 
off  with  a  good  air,  put  one  or  two  questions  to  him. 

*  I  think,'  he  said,  crossing  his  legs  negligently,  and  speaking 
with  a  society  drawl,  very  well  managed  on  the  whole,  Hhat  I 
hxhve  heard  Syd  speak  of  you.  You're  a  nephew  of  old  George 
Bushell's,  the  great  mine  proprietor  ? ' 

<  He  wasn't  a  great  mine  proprietor  in  my  time,'  said  Joe,  gravely 
smiling  again,  ^  but  he  was  my  uncle.    He's  alive  ? ' 

<  Oh  yes,'  said  George,  somewhat  recovering  his  ease.  <  I  know 
the  old  boy  well.' 

*  His  brother  Joe,  my  father,'  asked  Joe — *  is  he  alive  ? ' 

<  No,'  returned  George,  rather  startled  by  this  question.  *  I've 
heard  he  died  before  I  was  bom.    Ton  didn't  know  that  ? ' 
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<Ko,'  said  the  other  g^velj.    ^  I  didn't  know  it.* 

*  Yon  bolted  ? '  said  George,  growing  more  and  more  inured  to 
the  situation. 

*  Yes/  said  Joe  Bushell.    *  I  ran  away  from  home.* 

*You  lost  a  pot  of  money  by  it,'  said  George  easily.  *IVe 
heard  Syd  say  that  your  governor  left  your  Uncle  George  a  quarter 
of  a  million.' 

*  So  much  as  that  P '  said  Joe  quietly.  •  Well,  Vm  glad  Uncle 
George  had  it.  He  was  a  good  old  fellow  was  Uncle  Greorge.'  He 
righed  inwardfy  and  murmured  to  himself, '  Poor  old  dad  I ' 

*  Eh? 'said  George. 

*  Nothing.    There  are  great  changes  in  the  place,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Great  changes.  Town  Hall  and  Free  Library  in  the  High 
Street.    Two  or  three  new  banks.    The  place  grows,  sir,  rapidly.' 

*  Ah  I    No  doubt — ^no  doubt    Great  changes — great  changes.' 
His  drooping  head  crushed  his  brown  beard  upon  his  breast, 

and  his  voice  feU  again  into  a  murmur  as  he  repeated, '  Great 
chauges.' 

{Tn  he  wntinuid,) 
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Their  Education. 

It  has  been  obsen-ed  by  a  philosopher  (though  one  of  the  paradoxi- 
cal order),  that  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  that  the  Orxminal  Classes 
have  never  been  represented  by  any  *  organ':  that  their  views 
and  opinions  should  be  absolutely  imknown  to  the  general  public, 
and  only  guessed  at  by  the  persons  who  are  specially  interested  in 
their  suppression — ^magistrates,  policemen,  and  the  like,  whose  eyes 
are  only  too  likely  to  be  blinded  by  prejudice  or  hoodwinked  by 
hobbies  of  their  own ;  and  that  consequently,  in  combating  with 
the  enemies  of  society,  we  must  always  be  more  or  less  striking  in 
'  the  dark.  The  philosopher  goes  on  to  say  that,  for  all  we  know, 
thieves  may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  people  in  their  way,  with  ethics 
and  religious  principles  of  their  own — but  into  that  maze,  since 
for  my  part  I  have  only  the  commonest  common-sense  for  my 
guide,  I  decline  to  follow  him. 

What  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  greater  misfortune  (since  it 
affects  a  much  larger  class)  than  any  ignorance  of  the  morality  of 
burglars,  is  that  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  general  public 
to  which  I  belong,  the  people  who  individually  are  of  no  con- 
sequence, but  who  collectively  are,  roundly  speaking,  the  British 
nation,  should  be  practically  without  a  spokesman.  Everybody 
who  writes  about  anything  becomes  ijpao  facto  so  very  superior, 
and  treats  us,  tBe  mere  majority  of  his  fellow-creatures,  so  very 
much  de  haut  en  basj  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  our  ideas  upon 
any  matter.  There  is  a  general  notion,  it  is  true,  that  in  purvey- 
ing for  our  amusements  our  tastes  are  consulted,  but  this  I  am 
well  convinced  is  not  the  case.  We  are  told  what  we  ought  to 
like,  and  especially  what  we  ought  not  to  like,  but  that  is  all. 
Upon  our  least  remonstrance  (which,  however,  very  seldom  gets  into 
print)  we  are  told  we  don't  know  what  we  are  talking  about,  or 
dismissed  in  contemptuous  silence,  as  idiots.  We  suffer,  but,  like 
the  dumb  creatures,  without  a  cry ;  like  them,  too,  it  seems  we  are 
unable  to  combine,  or  by  our  brute  strength  and  overpowering 
numbers  we  might  sweep  our  tyrants  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  be  happy  in  our  own  way. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  cynically  asked,  Who  a/re  our  tyrants  ?  In 
these  days  of  the  Majesty  of  the  Press,  that  is  a  question  a  little 
dangerous  to  answer ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  some  of  the  verv  Ivorst 
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of  ihem  are  editors.  It  is  they  who  write  more  contemptuous 
thingd  than  anybody  about  *  multitudinous  mediocrity '  and  *  the 
masses,'  of  which  I  am  a  humble  unit — a  unit,  but  still  an 
integer,  or  whole  number.  Personally  insignificant,  I  am  yet,  as 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman  would  say,  'complete  in  myself.'  I  have 
tastes  (such  as  they  are),  feelings,  passions,  opinions ;  and  when 
editors  (for  example)  call  me  a  fool,  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the 
insult.  What  increases  my  annoyance  is  that  this  violent  lan- 
guage is  not  necessary  to  their  health ;  some  people  when  thwarted 
are  obliged  to  swear  or  they  will  burst,  and  even  when  things  go 
smoothly  with  them  are  naturally  given  to  vehemence  of  express 
sion ;  but  editors  can  be  civil  enough  when  it  suits  their  piur- 
pose.  Before  the  last  general  election  one  would  have  thought 
that  if  we,  the  commonplace  thinkers  and  voters,  really  had  any 
fiiends  in  the  world  among  people  of  influence  (which  we  have  not), 
they  were  the  conductors  of  the  press.  We  were  appealed  to  on 
both  sides  as  *  patriotic,'  *  far-sighted,' '  noble-hearted,'  *  judicious,' 
and  '  independent.'  I  used  to  rub  my  eyes  as  I  read  the  papers, 
and  had  almost  begun  to  doubt,  since  such  charming  encomiums 
were  passed  upon  me,  whether  I  really  was  a  person  of  no  con- 
sequence, after  all ;  and  whether  the  great  party  to  which  I  belong 
were  such  ninnies  and  noodles  as  they  were  usually  represented. 
Then,  hey  presto  I  no  sooner  was  the  election  over,  than  not  only 
were  all  Uiese  kind  expressions  withdrawn  (as  though  they  had  been 
insults,  and  the  offenders  were  afraid  of  an  action  for  libel),  but 
a  flood  of  abuse  was  poured  upon  us  (from  the  side  that  was 
beaten)  such  as  even  I,  who  have  been  a  person  of  no  consequence 
for  half  a  century,  had  never  experienced.  'Fools,'  *  dolts,' 
.'gulls,'  'the  Proletariat'  (a  name  quite  beyond  me,  but  which, 
£rom  its  constant  use  by  editors,  I  conclude  to  be  an  injurious 
term)  were  amongst  these  flowers  of  speech.  Now,  I  ask,  in  com- 
mon fidmess,  did  we  deserve  this  ?  I  make  no  pretence  myself  to 
being  a  '  bomy-handed  son  of  toil ; '  it  is  not  only  '  mechanics  and 
others '  who  are  people  of  no  consequence ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
opper  class  are  practically  even  of  less  consequence  than  the  lower, 
since  ibey  have  no  votes — but  though  not  of  the  lower  classes,  I 
am  nmih  them  (being  in  the  same  condemnation),  and  sympathise 
4riih  their  recent  political  behavioiu*.  If  they  had  deserted  the 
•People's  William — ^the  only  person  of  importance  since  the  Gospel 
times  who  has  even  in  the  most  distant  manner  hinted  that  they 
are  of  the  ^  same  flesh  and  blood '  (I  use  his  very  words) — would 
"they  not  justly  have  been  described  as  the  '  fickle  multitude,'  the 
dog  that  bit  the  hand  that — well,  at  least  had  patted  it  on  the 
head?    Persons  of  position  and  intelligence  have  no  idea  how 
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gratefully  people  who  are  of  no  consiequenoe  welcome  a  little 
civility,  if  only  it  is  unaccompanied  by  patronage.  •  "  " 

Mr.  Lowe  that  was  (for  he  has  departed  into  the  pars^Iise  of 
the  Upper  House)  was  another  favourite  of  ours.  For  though  he 
hated  ^  the  herd'  (such  was  his  graceful  way  of  referring  to  tlie 
mass  of  his  fellow-creatures),  so  &r  from  despising  us^  he  acknow^ 
lodged  that  we  should  come  to  be  his  masters ;  which  we  a/UiZI 
be,  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs — or  rather,  as  sure  as  eggs  will  be 
chickens  if  you  give  them  time  enough.  It  is  pleasant  to  down? 
trodden  people^  let  me  tell  you,  to  feel  that  their  turn  is  to  come 
round  ;^  liiat  even  dogs  may  have  their  day,  or  even  a  longer  dura- 
tion of  supremacy.  I  say  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  dear  to  us,  because, 
though  he  thwacked  us,  he  also  thwacked  our'  enemies :  he  knows 
the  classics,  and  (Heaven  bless  him  I)  does  not  believe  in  them. 
An  honest  man,  mark  you,  who  might  have  been  a  schoolmaster, 
is  not  to  be  found  every  day. 

Now,  indeed — ^after  a  great  interval  of  time,  however — it  seems 
that  other  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  scholars 
are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  bear'  all 
their  weight  of  learning  ^  like  a  flower,*  and  that  we  poor  asseS 
have  been  labouring  for  generations  under  a  well-nigh  intolerable 
burden.  Professor  Huxley  says,  *  Assiduous  application  of  the 
method  of  concomitant  variations  has  not,  as  yet,  enabled  me  to 
discover  any  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect  between  ordinary  Greek 
scholarship  and  literary  culture  properly  so  called ' — and  if  that  is 
a  specimen  of  the  professor's  ordinary  style,  he  is  undoubtedly 
right  Mr.  Sidgwick  of  Rugby,  who  follows  on  the  same  side  in 
the  *  Report  of  the  University  Syndicate  on  the  use  of  Greek  in 
the  Little  Go,'  but  has  also  the  gift  (to  u«,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance) of  making  his  views  intelligible,  confesses  that,  for  dull 
boys,  Greek  is  not  merely  useless  but  pernicious :  *  the  accidence,^ 
he  says,  ^  is  so  much  more  complex  than  any  other  accidence ' 
that  ordinary  boys  can  never  master  it  (nor  do  they  ever  do  so  by 
any  accidents).  *They  never  get  the  ideal,'  he  continues,  *  nor 
even  the  idea  of  doing  their  work  perfectly,  and  they  give  up 
the  idea  of  being  sure  of  it ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  demoralis- 
ing to  the  intellect  than  this.'  I  can  only  say,  if  Mr.  Sidgwick 
is  right,  that  the  intellects  of  the  county  magistracy,  for  ex- 
ample, who  have  been  all  educated  at  public  schools  (and  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  belong  to  my  party),  must  be  in  a  very  unfit 
state  (if  demoralisation  is  unfitness)  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  Mr.  Sidgwick  goes  on  to  complain  that  we  poor  average 
schoolboys  who  are  condemned  to  the  Greek  galleys  ^  make  shots 
at  the  inflections,  shots  at  the  syntax^  shots  ^i^^fjg^f^f^Jfl^sei 
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iad  shots  even  at  the  speUing.'  I  should  rather  think  we  did ; 
and  there  have  been  often  mcHnents  whra  we  should  like  to  have 
made  shots  at  the  masters.  Bat  with  all  the  sound  sense  our 
would-be  liberator  displays  upon  this  subject,  he  ocpiesses  not  one 
word  of  sympathy  or  compassion.  Sun  of  heaven,  what  have  I 
not  endured  from  childhood  to  adolescence,  shut  from  your  glorious 
light  and  the  fresh  summer  air — 

Kept  from  the  playground,  oftentimes 

Upon  no  ground  wbateyer, 

by  that  accursed  Greek !  If  this  is  not  the  greatest  of  our  grieV'^ 
ances,  it  is  at  least  the  earliesU  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  I 
remember  what  I  have  sufifered  from  that  dead  language ;  and 
would  that  it  were  not  only  dead,  but — well— cremated.  Think  of 
the  tears — not '  idle  tears,'  though  we  were  miscalled  idle  for  not 
liking  it — ^the  oceans  of  briny  tears  which  the  schoolboy  of  no 
consequence,  the  average  purblind  student,  the  lad  who  will  never 
be  Fellow  nor  even  Scholar,  though  he  should  cram  his  poor  little 
brain  for  centuries,  has  shed  over  that  hateful  and  preposterous 
compilation,  the  Crreek  grammar  I  Talk  of  wars  and  famines  and 
pestilences  I  The  miseries  inflicted  by  them  on  the  human  race  sink 
into  utter  insignificance  beside  the  almost  universal  wretchedness 
wrought  by  classical  education.  Some  honest  creature  recently 
laid  of  Music  that  it  was  like  War,  which  gratifies  a  few  but 
makes  the  great  majority  of  mankind  miserable.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  you  needn't  listen  to  music :  if  it  isn't  very  loud,  you  can 
think  your  own  thoughts  while  it  is  going  on,  or  even  add  up 
accounts  in  the  comer.  But  the  poor  little  schoolboy  blundering 
on  with  his  megdSj  megaaa,  megan  (which  it  ought  to  be* if  analogy 
is  worth  a  dump),  has  no  option ;  he  cannot  decline  the  task  (any 
more  than  megaa),  and  his  sole  comfort  is  a  little  l)eeswaz  and 
honey,  which,  spread  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  said  to  mitigate 
in  some  infinitesimal  degree  the  strokes  of  fEtte. 

I  protest  that  when  I  behold  a  small  child  of  the  male  sex  and 
the  upper  classes,  and  of  the  usual  dead  level  of  intelligence,  my 
heart  bleeds  for  him.  He  appears  to  me,  when  I  think  of  the 
future  that  lies  before  him,  as  I  suppose  an  unbaptised  babe  in 
eoetremis  must  appear  to  a  tender-hearted  Calvinist.  Only,  in  my 
case  I  do  not  take  the  justice  of  his  sentence  for  granted,  but 
wonder  what  he  has  done,  or  what  his  fEithers  have  done  before 
him,  to  deserve  such  an  untoward  fate.  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning 
once  wrote  a  pitiful  appeal  for  the  poor  little  slaves  of  the  factory 
— ^  The  Cry  of  the  Children  '—which  touched  all  hearts  save  those 
of  the  millowners.  I  wish  I  had  her  genius,  that  I  could  make 
known  the  sufferings  of  the  children  of  another  rank,  but  who  are 
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in  one  sense  even  of  less  consequence,  since,  so  far  from  ^&^r  wnrk 
putting  money  into  their  parents'  pockets,  it  is  a  source  of  great 
expense.  The  pounds-shillings-and-pence  part  of  the  question  is 
indeed  a  most  important  one.  I  once  read  (though  of  course  I 
didn't  understand  it)  about  the  ^  unforeseen  expenses  of  the  Afghan 
war ' ;  but  what  is  a  trifle  of  six  millions  to  the  millions  that  are 
wasted  every  year  at  our  classical  establishments  in  the  endeavour 
to  manufacture  silk  purses  out  of  sows'  ears  ? 

Some  years  ago  the  ^  Christian  Community '  were  shocked  be* 
yond  measure  by  a  proposal  of  some  much-too-free-thinking  per* 
son  to  make  a  crucial  test  of  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  the  tenants 
of  which  were  in  one  case  to  be  prayed  over  and  in  the  other  to 
be  doctored.  The  best  advice  was  to  be  given  in  ea<$h  case,  and 
the  proposer  of  the  experiment  was  prepared,  be  said,  to  back  the 
doctored  ward  to  get  well  first,  for  money.  Perhaps  the  patients  in 
the  other  ward  objected  to  it,  and  at  all  events  the  plan  was  never 
carried  into  execution;  but  it  suggests  to  me  this  idea,  into  which, 
however,  by  the  nature  of  things,  the  question  of  comparison  (Can- 
not enter.  Let  a  dozen  specimens  of  average  humanity,  but  of  the 
upper  classes,  be  selected — ^an  ordinary  M.P.,  an  average  merchant, 
a  commonplace  engineer,  a  dull  soldier  (you  may  pick  them  out 
fipom  any  dinner-party) ;  lock  them  up  as  though  they  were  jury- 
men (only,  not  together),  and  make  them  swear  upon  the  Evangds 
to  give  you  their  honest  views  upon  what  they  have  gone  through 
in  their  educational  career,  what  it  has  cost  them,  and  what  they 
have  got  out  of  it.  Their  evidence,  if  published  as  a  Blue-book, 
would  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind — unless  they  had  a  vested  interest 
in  public-school  endowments. 

The  fact  is,  *  of  the  Glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  Grandeur 
that  was  Kome'  we  poor  average  mortals  know  about  as  much  as 
an  exceptionally  soft  caterpillar  outside  a  Barcelona  nut  knows,  or 
is  likely  to  know,  of  the  kernel.  As  Mr.  Sidgwick  says, '  it  is  too 
hard '  for  our  teeth.  But  to  think  that  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  us  have  passed  ten  years  of  what  is  cynically  termed  *  the 
happiest  time  of  life '  in  work  that  even  a  schoolmaster  has  at  last 
acknowledged  to  be  beyond  our  strength  I  There  has  been  no  such 
confession  (when  you  come  to  consider  it)  in  all  the  annals  of 
remorseful  Crime  I  Even  in  fiction  I  only  remember  a  Single 
parallel  case,  when  (in  *  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend ')  the  cranks  at 
which  the  wretched  prisoners  had  to  toil  were  found  to  regbter 
only  half  the  work  done.  The  Greek  crank  at  which  the  ordinary 
Englishman  grinds  for  a  quarter  of  hi^  existence  registers  nothing. 
The  result — except  for  a  few  quotations,' often  as  deficient  in 
quantity  as  in  quality — is  absolutely  ml. 
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I  am  a  fool,  I  know — the  population  of  England  is  allowed  to 
be  mostly  so,  and  I  am  bat  one  of  the  majority ;  but  I  give  you 
my  honour  that,  after  eight  years  of  Greek  at  school  and  three 
years  of  it  at  college,  I  cannot  now  so  much  as  decipher  the  G-reek 
letters  I  Year  by  year,  the  tags  and  remnants  of  that  infernal 
language,  which  stuck  to  me  like  torn  rags  in  a  toothed  wheel, 
have  dropped  away  I  The  '  aye,  aye,'  ^  aye,  aye '  (it  sounded  like 
that,  however  it  was  spelt)  of  some  wailful  chorus ;  the  long-drawn 
epithet  of  some  impossible  hero,  driven  into  the  brain  by  monoto- 
nous iteration ;  some  horrible  rule  (open  to  every  exception)  re- 
specting the  formation  of  the  perfect  middle — even  these  things, 
I  say,  thank  Heaven,  have  "^ow  utterly  left  me  ;  but  *  aye,  aye,' 
*  aye,  aye,*  what  infinite  woe  they  cost  me  in  their  acquisition  I 

What  seems  even  worse  than  the  woe  (because  that  has  de- 
parted, while  the  other  remains)  is  the  hypocrisy  that  it  has 
engendered  in  some  of  us.  I  know  some  men  as  ordinary  and 
commonplace  as  myself,  and  I  may  even  say  as  ignorant,  who  dare 
to  be  boastful  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  classical  edu- 
cation. They  confess  they  have  forgotten  all  the  parrot-cries  it 
taught  them,  but,  with  a  contemptible  cringiug  to  authority  (only 
worthy  of  a  spy  in  a  gaol),  they  pretend  to  agree  with  the  Apostles 
of  Culture  in  this  matter.  I  actually  heard  the  other  day  one  of 
these  traitors  to  our  common  cause  protesting  that  '  but  for  the 
plays  of  iEsop '  (whom  he  was  confusing  with  Euripides,  and  for 
him  not  a  bad  mistake  either,  mind  you)  <  he  would  never  have 
been  the  man  he  was ' — that  is,  he  meant  as  to  general  intelligence 
and  information.  I  could  not  help  saying  to  him,  in  my  blunt, 
simple  way,  *  If  you  had  not  read  Euripides  (with  a  crib),  do  you 
really  think,  then,  you  would  have  been  vxrrst  ? ' 

The  truth  is,  that  with  respect  to  knowledge  of  all  kinds  there 
is  no  one  so  utterly  unprovided  as  your  average  Englishman.  No  al- 
lowance  whatever  is  made  by  his  teachers  for  his  very  scanty  stock  of 
ability  ;  and  that  he  will  eventually  be  ^  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar ' 
is  taken  for  granted.  His  feeble  digestion  is  plied  with  hunks  and 
chunks  of  the  hardest  kind,  not  excluding  scrap-iron  (^schylus). 
His  very  moderate  interest  in  naval  and  military  engagements  is 
fed,  though  far  from  nourished,  with  accounts  of  Salamis  and 
Marathon  ;  his  patriotism  (which  is  purely  insular)  has  Thermo- 
pyl»  presented  for  its  consideration.  If  I  were  a  mathematician 
(which  of  course  I  am  not),  I  could  perhaps  represent  by  some 
negative  symbol  how  very  little  we  care  for  Thermopylae ;  no 
words  (even  of  one  syllable)  can  convey  the  infinitesimal  character 
of  our  interest  in  that  distant  combat. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked  (and  in  no  very  courteous  manne;^ 
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Was  there  anything  we  did  like  at  school  that  was  good  for  us  ? 
Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  its  being  ^  good  for  us,'  but  I  re- 
member liking  Lempridre's  Classical  Dictionary— which  I  suppose, 
however,  has  been  since  suppressed  by  Lord  CampbelPs  Act.  Or  if 
it  is  asked  (however  impatiently),  What  would  you  have  had  taught 
you  ?  I  should  answer,  Anything  we  could  understand  and  take  an 
interest  in  ;  and  if  it  was  something  that  would  be  afterwards  use- 
ful to  us  (at  present,  the  last  thing  thought  of),  so  much  the  better, 

I  don't  set  my  face  against  Latin.  On  the  pier  at  Brighton 
I  was  quite  delighted  to  find  the  other  day  that  I  could  translate 
almost  all  the  inscriptions — Nox  veniU  &c. — on  the  sundial ;  and 
I  did  so  to  the  edification  of  quite  a  large  crowd  of  excursionists* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Naseby  in 
a  print-shop  puzzled  me,  and  I  in  my  turn  had  to  apply  to  others 
for  information.  I  ventiure  to  think  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
taught  something,  during  my  fourteen  years'  educational  servitude, 
of  the  history  of  my  native  land.  As  for  Geography,  we  have  had 
of  late  so  many  wars  on  hand  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that 
I  feel  quite  up  in  that  subject.  The  newspapers  have  been  my 
textbooks.  The  object  of  the  wars — about  which  there  seems 
some  doubt,  though  I  am  told  they  were  undertaken  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public — may  possibly  have  been  to  supply  our  de- 
ficiency of  information  in  this  branch  of  knowledge ;  but  if  so, 
it  was  an  expensive  plan,  and  reminds  one  of  the  method  (the 
conflagration  of  farmyards)  by  which  the  Chinese  were  introduced 
to  the  merits  of  roast  pig. 

Again,  when  we  go  abroad  and  find  ourselves  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  menagerie  of  chatteriug  and  gesticulating  apes  (who  have 
a  trick  too,  also  ape-like,  of  putting  their  hands  in  our  pockets  and 
taking  out  just  what  they  like),  it  sometimes  strikes  us  that  if  we 
had  been  taught  a  little  French,  we  should  find  things  more  com- 
fortable as  well  as  cheaper.  As  to  German,  I  frankly  confess  it  is 
beyond  us.  Of  comparative  philological  difficulties  I  know  nothing, 
but,  broadly  speaking,  I  confidently  assert  that  it  is  idle,  and 
iht  niereat  ivaate  of  time^  to  attempt  to  teach  ua  any  language  the 
alphabet  of  which  is  different  from  our  own.  I  would  also  re- 
spectfully point  out  that  the  mathematical  tutor  must  be  uncom- 
monly sanguine  who  expects  us  to  easily  master  the  theory  of  pro- 
portion :  *  the  rule  of  three  does  puzzle  me '  is  one  of  the  few 
couplets  of  poetry  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  quoting,  as  being 
lucid,  simple,  admirably  true  to  life,  and  of  almost  universal  ap- 
plication. The  Bule  of  Three  is  perhaps  the  best  test  of  intelU- 
gence  the  curriculum  of  education  affords.  But  the  explanation 
of  it  is  grossly  neglected     I  don't  believe  one  schoolboy  in  five 
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really  understands  it,  though  he  may  have  nominally  left  it  far 
behind  him,  and  in  the  groves  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  (if 
that  is  its  habitat)  have  been  broiight  face  to  face  with  the 
square  root  of  minus  one  itself.  Even  I  in  my  time  have  been 
introduced  to  that  fabulous  animal^  -/  — 1),  but  to  tell  you  what 
I  thought  of  him  would  be  difficult. 

Oh,  editors,  editors,  if  you  would  but  say  a  word  for  the  poor 
Average  Intellect,  and  put  a  stop  to  these  educational  cruelties  I 
Paterfamilias  wrot«  to  the  *  Times '  the  other  day  to  complain  that 
his  young  Hopeful  at  a  public  school  did  not  know  half  as  much  as 
his  butler's  son,  who  was  at  the  Board  school.  Why,  of  course  he 
didn't ;  for  we  only  know  what  we  can  understand.  At  present, 
the  scheme  of  Upper  Class  education  is  adapted  solely  for  those 
exceptional  students  who  are  likely  to  turn  out  scholars.  No  pro- 
vision whatever  is  made  for  the  ordinary  boy.  He  derives  no  more 
profit  or  pleasure  from  what  he  is  supposed  to  learn  than  a 
man  without  an  ear  for  music  derives  from  a  Wagner  concert. 
This  does  not  matter  to  the  Proprietors  and  Professors,  who  are 
only  solicitous  about  the  admission  fee ;  but  it  matters  to  us 
immensely. 

Such  are  our  views  on  education.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear 
them  denounced  as  worthless.  But  I  cannot  but  Uiink,  since  they 
are  the  views  of  nine-tenths  of  the  upper-class  community,  and 
have  never  yet  been  ventilated,  that  they  must  have  an  interest  of 
their  own.  If  it  prove  so,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  state  the 
opinion  of '  the  unrepresented  miajority '  upon  some  other  subjects. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  there  has  been  treachery 
in  the  classical  camp.  An  eminent  scholar  (who  may,  however, 
be  so  dazed  by  the  dead  languages  as  not  to  know  what  he  is 
about)  has  published  a  book  called  '  Greek  Wit,'  in  English, 
and  thereby  let  the  British  Public  into  the  secret  of  what  the 
thing  really  i«,  about  which  they  have  heard  so  much  and 
know  so  little.  I  picture  him  to  myself  as  a  schoolmaster  actuated 
by  remorse,  who,  looking  back  upon  an  ill-spent  (educational)  life, 
determines  (having  sold  the  good-will  of  his  Academy)  to  unveil 
the  imposture  of  which  he  is  no  longer  the  instrument.  That  he  is 
competent  for  the  task  he  has  proposed  to  himself  there  is  no  doubt : 
and  in  making  his  selections  he  has,  it  is  admitted,  taken  the  best 
there  were  to  be  found.  Here  are  some  specimens  taken  at  random ; 
^  A  certain  stranger  came  to  tell  Dionysius  that  he  could  instruct 
him  privately  how  he  might  be  forewarned  of  conspiracies  against 
bim.  When  introduced  he  said,  '^  Give  me  two  hundred  pounds, 
that  you  may  appear  to  have  bad  information  of  tlfe  |^^re^8^gja&v'[^ 
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Dionysius  at  once  gave  the  amount  asked,  that  the  people  might 
suppose  he  had  been  told  something  important ;  and  he  thought 
the  device  a  clever  one.'  That  is,  Dionysius  thought  so  :  and  since 
Plutarch  tells  it  us,  one  may  suppose  he  thought  so  too.  If  it 
isn't  wit,  it  is  at  least  Greek  Wit ;  just  as  we  say,  *  If  it  is  not  silver, 
it  is  German  silver.' 

Again,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Themistocles,  being  asked 
whether  he  had  rather  be  Homer  than  Achilles,  replied,  '  Would 
you  rather  be  the  conqueror  at  the  Olympian  games,  or  the 
Crier  who  proclaims  the  victors  ? '  Now,  if  this  means  anything,  it 
means  that  Achilles  was  superior  to  Homer;  or,  to  change  the  per- 
sons, that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  greater  than  Shakespeare,  who  has 
immortalised  her.  Il  this  is  wit,  it  is  wit  only  so  far  as  it  is  not 
wisdom. 

Again,  ^  Alcibiades,  having  bought  a  remarkably  handsome  dog 
for  a  large  sum,  cut  off  its  tail.  "  This  I  do,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
Athenians  may  talk  about  it,  and  not  concern  themselves  with  any 
other  acts  of  mine."  '  If  this  was  not  told  in  Greek,  and  quoted 
as  an  incident  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  one  would  call  it  a 
brutal  practical  joke  with  not  a  gleam  of  humour  to  excuse  it. 

Pelopidas  and  Leonidas,  it  seems,  were  Greek  wits,  and  they 
jumped  together  (as  wits  sometimes  do)  in  a  manner  that  suggests 
something  more  than  coincidence. 

(I.)  '  On  one  of  his  soldiers  remarking,  "  We  have  fallen  in 
with  the  enemy  ?  "  "  Rather,"  said  Pelopidas  (quick  as  thought), 
"  the  enemy  hath  fallen  in  with  us." ' 

(II.)  When  someone  said  to  Leonidas,  *  The  enemy  are  near 
us,'  he  rejoined  (quite  extemporaneously),  *  and  we  are  near  the 
enemy.' 

There  are  upwards  of  400  good  sayings,  repartees,  &c.,  from 
Plutarch,  Herodotus,  Lucian,  jElian,  and  a  number  of  other 
ancient  celebrities,  in  this  little  volume,  none  of  which  are  much 
better  or  worse  than  those  I  have  quoted.  In  the  whole  of  Joe 
Miller's  *  Jest  Book,'  which  is  not  thought  very  highly  of  by  his 
own  countrymen,  there  is  certainly  nothing  so  stupid  as  is  to  be 
found  in  this  volume.  The  excuse,  indeed,  that  is  always  made  for 
the  dulness  of  a  translation  is  that  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  original 
has  escaped  in  the  process  of  bottling  from  the  cask.  This  may 
be  so  in  poetry  and  in  epigram,  but  not,  surely,  in  that  species  of 
•vriting  of  which  Greek  wit,  as  the  author  of  this  work  informs  us 
in  his  preface,  consists— namely,  *in  shrewdness  and  intelligence, 
and  in  convepng  great  truths  in  homely  fashion.'  If  what  appears 
in  *  Greek  Wit '  had  first  appeared  in  English,  there  would  have 
been  only  one  name  for  it — Rubbish.  Digitized  by  vjl^uvic 
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I.      ^ 

•Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd/ 

Old  superstitions,  like  old  religions,  take  a  great  deal  of  killing. 
Aboat  no  four-footed  creature  have  religious  beliefs  or  superstitions 
clung  more  tenaciously  than  about  the  cat,  from  the  feline  deity 
of  Egypt  and  the  gaunt  grimalkin  of  the  witches,  to  the  tame 
tabby  of  our  fireside.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  among  sane  English- 
men, pussy  should  ever  be  an  object  of  fear  and  foreboding.  Yet 
hear  the  story  of  my  friend,  the  captain  of  the  *  Seamew,'  recently 
come  into  port  after  an  unusually  stormy  and  strange  passage 
from  Baltimore : — 

'  We  had  a  capital  run  for  several  days.  After  dropping  down 
the  river,  we  gave  her  sheet  across  the  cold  belt  of  water  that  lies 
along  the  coast,  and  out  we  ^^  swished  "  into  the  Stream  and  away 
along  it. 

*  **  Jack,**  says  I  to  my  mate,  who  has  sailed  with  me  in  the 
"  Seamew  "  a  many  years,  "  home  in  thirty  days.    Eh  ?  " 

* "  Humph,**  said  Jack,  "  maybe.'*  Jack  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
cautious  about  an  opinion. 

*  Well,  on  March  14  (I  have  reason  to  remember  the  date),  a 
little  after  twelve  o'clock,  in  lat.  41**  north  and  long.  53**  west  (I 
had  just  taken  our  bearings  and  remember  'em),  I  was  sweeping 
round  with  my  glass  careless-like  when  I  sighted  a  ship  on  our 
starboard  bow.  I  had  a  good  look ;  she  was  a  barque,  and  was 
flying  signals  of  distress.    I  called  Jack. 

'  '*  Jack,"  said  I,  when  he  had  looked,  "what  do  you  think ? 
We  must  bear  down  on  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

* "  Humph,"  said  Jack.     "  Ay,  I  suppose." 

^  We  shortened  sail  and  bore  down.  We  came  within  hail,  but 
nobody  answered  &om  the  barque.  Presently,  though,  a  boat  was 
launched  and  pulled  towards  us ;  but  their  pulling  was  weak  and 
*^  dippy."  Then  a  man  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  tugged 
hlB  coat  off  and  waved  it,  and  sang  out,  "  Ahoy  1  Ahoy  I "  in  a  half- 
cracked  kind  of  voice.  This  was  odd,  and  I  tramped  up  and  down, 
impatient  to  hear  what  they  wanted. 

« «  We  are  starving  1 "  That's  what  the  captain  that  stood  up  in 
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the  middle  said,  <<  We  are  Btanring,*'  says  he.  <*  The  « Lily  *  of 
Plymouth,  outward  bound  for  Baltimore." 

<  We  got  'em  up  the  side.  I  took  the  master  into  the  cabins 
and  sent  the  men  for'ard.  Lord !  to  see  that  man  drink  and  eat ! 
With  a  delirious  eagerness,  as  you  might  say,  and  yet  afiraid  to 
eat  too  fast  or  too  much.  He  knew  he  must  keep  in  his  awful 
appetite,  and  still  it  would  keep  a-breaking  from  him.  He  told 
us  their  story  in  scrape  between : — ^They  had  been  provisioned  for 
three  months,  and  that  was  their  125th  day  out  I  The  weather 
they  had  experienced  had  been  most  peculiar ;  not  stormy,  but 
playful  and  perverse-like ;  sometimes  blowing  this  way,  sometimes 
that,  often  not  blowing  at  all.  Near  eleven  weeks  had  gone  by 
before  they  sighted  Cape  Henry,  and  when  they  did,  down  came  a 
iurious,  sprawling  nor'wester,  and  drove  'em  out  to  sea  again. 
And  so  they  had  beaten  about  in  adverse  winds,  of  course,  ever 
since.  Their  last  drop  of  water  and  their  last  scrap  of  biscuit 
went  five  days  ago.  Then  they  came  to  cooking  tbeir  boots,  and 
sucking  the  oil  from  the  lamps — even  from  the  binnacle. 

< "  We  ate  my  dog  last  1 "  And  the  poor  fellow  burst  into 
tears.  ^^  As  sure  as  fiite,"  said  he,  looking  oddly  at  me,  <^  we  have 
been  bewitched." 

* "  Bewitched ! "  said  I.  **  What,  now — what  makes  you  think 
of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

« "  Ah,  well,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  know.    But  we'll  see." 

^  After  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  his  ship.  We  filled 
their  boat  and  a  boat  of  our  own  with  all  the  provisions  we 
thought  we  could  spare  (and  there  were  thirteen  of  'em,  an  awk- 
ward number  to  feed).  Jack  went  with  our  boat,  and  when  ha 
came  back,  says  he  to  me : 

^  ^^  That  skipper's  not  a  bad  sort,  though  he  be  a  Cardiff  maa« 
He's  sent  ye  this  keg  o'  spirits — and  it's  maybe  as  well  out  o' 
their  way  now — and,  what  d'ye  think  ?  four  bottles  o'  champagne 
in  the  beusket  here  I  They  had  thought  o'  saving  them  for  land- 
sight,  but  he's  sent  them  to  you." 

'  We  looked  at  the  basket  of  champagne  at  once.  The  bottles 
lay  sloped  in,  with  their  heads  out.  Underneath  was  a  little 
packing-straw,  and  underneath  that — oh.  Jack's  face  and  language 
when  he  saw  it  I — a  tabby,  a  brinded  cai^  lying  curled  up  asleep  I 

* «  Oh  1 "  cried  Jack.  **  Oh,  the  sly,  ungrateful  devil  1  This  is 
your  Welshman,  your  Taffy!  This  is  what  he  thought  he  was 
bewitched  wi'  I  And  he's  been  afraid  to  make  away  wi'  it  I  So  he 
sends  the  witchcraft  here  I  The  coward  he  is  I  But  we'll  play 
Jonah's  trick,  and  chance  the  whale." 

*  So  he  seized  the  oat  and  swupg  out  his  J^tJ^^*^  Jb^T?*^' 
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bdiurd ;  when  my  little  Maggie,  that  sailed  with  me  this  voyage^ 
and  that  scarce  understood  his  words,  but  tmderstood  his  action, 
cac^t  his  wrist  and  cried : 

<  ^  Ob,  no,  please,  Jack !    Give  it  to  me  I '' 

•  ^Now,  Jack  was  very  fond  of  her,  so  he  arrested  his  aet  at 
her  bidding  at  once;  but  he  said,  ^<It*8  bewitched,  though, 
Maggie  lass.  If  I  don't  believe  in  that  sort  o'  thing,  there's  them 
here  that  do,**  with  a  glance  at  the  men  forward. 

'  < «  Ay,  sir,  there  be,"  said  Dick  Sandys,  an  old  seaman  who  had 
been  standing  by  all  the  while  helping  to  haul  up  the  boat  by  the 
davit  line,  and  keeping,  as  I  had  observed,  a  sidelong  eye  on  the 
basket,  ^  There's  them  aboard  this  here  ^  Seamew,'  and  I  don't 
say  as  what  I  ain't  one  on  'em  myself,  as  '11  straight  off  begin  to 
think  the  rare  luck  of  this  here  present  v'yage  is  gone.  But 
thejr'U  dread  worser  luck,  sir,  if  ye  throw  overboard  a  brioded  cat 
as  has  been  carried  aboard  across  water." 

'•  < « Is  that  BO  ?  "  asked  Jack. 
* "  Yes,"  said  I  in  a  low  voice.    '*  I've  heard  that  before.    But," 
said  I  aloud,  and  looking  at  Dick,  and  trying  to  work  off  my  un- 
easiness in  a  joke,  **  how  can  you  have  a  '  sea '  or  any  other  *  mew ' 
without  a  cat  ?  " 

;-..<  «♦  This  oat,"  said  Jack,  '*  scarcely  looks  as  if  she  would  mew 
again.    Just  look  at  her — skin  and  bone." 

^  My  little  Maggie  had  waked  her  up  with  stroking,  and  the 
wretched  creature  tried  to  stand  and  to  walk,  rubbing  against 
Maggie's  leg.  But  she  fell  over  again  and  again.  Jack  caught 
the  animal  up  and  sniffed  her  breath,  while  she  gave  him  an 
averted  lo<^,  which  to  me  seemed  almost  human. 

*  ^  S'elp  me  I "  cried  Jack.  ^^  If  they  haven't  made  her  drunk,  so 
that  she  should  come  here  quiet !    Did  ye  ever  see  a  cat  like  her  I " 

^  When  Maggie  carried  the  cat  into  the  cabin,  I  tramped  up 
aM  down  the  deck,  more  uneasy  than  I  cared  to  let  myself  know. 
It  was  not  (as  I  told  Jack)  that  I  was  a  believer  in  the  supersti* 
tions  about  cats  which  many  sailors  still  encourage,  but  because  I 
kliew  what  desperate  work  it  would  be,  if  anything  should  happen, 
to  keep  in  hand  a  crew  that  had  given  themselves  up. 

*  It  was  getting  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  still  tramping  to 
and  Iro,  when  that  cat  rudied  on  deck,  with  Maggie  .after  it. 
It  jumped  up  on  the  bidwarks,  and,  looking  and  poking  its  nose 
over  the  water,  meaw^i.  It  leaped  back  to  the  deck,  and  ran 
along  towards  the  fo'c'sle  and  round  the  caboose,  and  stopped  and 
mwfwed  again.  It  ran  back  towards  me,  and  looked  round  and 
meotveci  a  third  time ;  (tnd  its  mcawmg  was  loud  and  distressful, 
as  ff  it  wanted  to  be  let  out  or  let  in*    Maggie  |^i||9^e^0l^^£: 
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^'  Fuss,  puss  I  poor  pussy ! "  And  there  was  I,  and  Jack,  ana 
farther  off  all  the  crew  looking  on  and  wondering  at  the  creature's 
movements  and  cries.  There  were  peculiar  one-sided  glances  aod 
head-shakes,  I  saw,  exchanged  hy  the  men.  To  discourage  any 
notion  there  might  be  that  I  also  felt  concern,  I  turned  away  to  walk 
up  and  down  as  before,  having  first  lit  my  pipe.  What  did  that 
cat  do  but  trot  off  at  my  heels,  looking  up  and  Trieavnng  with  a 
kind  of  bitter  greediness,  as  if  I  were  the  cat's-meat  man  I 

* "  Catch  it,  Maggie,"  I  said, "  and  give  it  something  to  eat." 

* "  I've  given  it  something,  father,"  said  Maggie,  "  and  it  won't 
eat  it.  But  maybe  it  will  now  ; "  and  she  managed  to  seize  and 
carry  it  off. 

^  Now,  standiog  still,  I  noticed  that  the  smoke  of  my  pipe, 
instead  of  being  blown  away,  was  curling  slowly  about  my  head, 
rising  a  little  and  forming  a  bit  of  cloud  and  then  melting  away 
straight  up.  I  did  not  like  these  signs.  There  was  a  change 
working  round  in  the  weather ;  of  which,  let  me  tell  you,  the  glass 
had  given  no  warning. 

*  We  had  been  having  a  clear  sky  and  a  fresh  breeze ;  the  breeae 
fell  slack,  our  sails  flapped  and  ^^  bilged,"  like  as  if  in  disgust,  and 
the  most  curious  dimness  and  thickness  came  down  around  the 
ship.  I  am  too  old  a  sailor  to  make  a  note  of  every  odd  change 
in  the  look  of  the  sea  or  sky,  but  that  was  the  oddest  change  I 
ever  saw  in  mid-ocean.  I  have  read  a  deal  of  poetry  at  sea,  and  I 
used  to  write  home  pieces  to  Maggie's  mother,  when  she  was  alive, 
God  bless  her  I  and  so  I  have  always  by  me  a  sort  of  taste  and  eye 
for  what  you  would  call  "  poetic  effects."  Well,  the  effect  that  day 
as  the  nor'west  breeze  fell  dead,  and  the  sun  began  to  go  down,  I 
shall  never  forget.  It  became  very  cold,  and  a  mysterious-looking 
haze  gathered  about  the  ship  in  a  circle  that  got  always  narrower 
and  narrower,  till  we  had  not  a  hundred  feet  of  clear  view  all 
round.  The  sea  lost  its  briskness  and  ripple ;  it  took  on  a  dull, 
steely,  oily  look,  and  glided  and  slid  about,  as  if  it  were  the  back 
of  a  monstrous  snake.  We  seemed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit  of  dark- 
ness and  devilry ;  and  the  bottom  we  rested  on  was  the  &thomles8 
Atlantic  I  AH  around  us  the  encroaching  haze,  and  rising  behind 
and  above  it  a  dense,  dark  wall  of  cloud,  touched,  in  the  west,  at 
its  lofty  broken  edges  with  the  dim  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
showing  a  little  space  of  pale,  pure  blue  above,  and  in  the  east 
and  south  appearing  like  an  inaccessible  grey  cliff.  From  the 
depths  of  this  cliff  seemed  to  come  by-and-by  faint  laboured  sighs, 
which  gradually  became  wilder  and  prolonged  themselves  into 
wails  of  distress  and  pain.  We  shortened  sail  at  once  down  to 
the  lower  top-sails. 
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*  Between  nine  and  ten  I  tucked  my  little  Maggie  safe  into  her 
berth,  and  turned  in  myself,  though  I  knew  it  would  be  only  for 
a  little  while.    That  cat  I  did  not  see  anywhere  about. 

*  I  was  waked  suddenly  by  my  head  being  bumped  against  the 
side  of  my  berth.  There  was  a  loud  report,  like  the  going  off  of 
twenty  muskets ;  I  felt  a  sudden  spasm  as  of  choking ;  I  caught  at 
my  breath  and  sprang  to  my  feet.  You  have  never  been  in  a 
hurricane,  I  dare  say  ?  Well,  when  it  first  swoops  down,  it  seems 
to  shut  you  and  the  ship  up  with  too  much  breath.  In  another 
minute  I  was  on  deck ;  the  report  had  been  the  noise  of  a  sheet 
blown  to  pieces.  Jack  was  roaring  through  the  trumpet,  the  men 
were  shortening  sail — ^you  could  just  hear  the  sharp  creak  of  ropes 
and  pulleys  through  the  wind — and  that  wretched  cat  was  hid 
somewhere  about,  Tneawing  its  very  worst.  It  was  two  in  the 
morning ;  hurricane  from  the  north-east  with  bitter  rain,  and  we 
lay-to  with  the  lee  dew  of  the  lower  maintopsail.  All  on  till 
dawn  and  through  the  day  it  blew  and  shrieked  its  loudest.  Two 
men  were  at  the  wheel  to  keep  her  head  up,  but  I  knew  that  for 
all  that  we  were  driving  rapidly  back  on  our  track.  The  drift  in 
the  air  was  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  five  yards  beyond  the 
ship ;  and  by  five  o'clock  it  was  dark.  About  six  o'clock  a  great 
sea  struck  our  bows,  carried  away  our  head,  and  let  a  rush  of  water 
like  a  mill-race  over  our  decks.  We  recoiled  a  great  distance,  and 
settled  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  But  we  rose  again  with  a 
shudder. 

*  On  the  second  day,  after  daylight,  the  hurricane  abated,  though 
it  still  blew  a  stiff  gale.  But  we  were  able  to  slacken  something 
of  the  grim  tenacity  of  our  vigilance,  and  to  look  at  each  other 
again.  I  liked  not  the  looks  I  met.  We  had  passed  with  com- 
paratively little  damage  through  a  terrible  danger ;  and  that  would 
have  been  enough,  you  would  have  thought,  to  lead  the  sailors  to 
think  that  both  weather  and  ship  were  under  altogether  different 
and  better  guidance  than  the  witchery  of  a  tabby  cat.  Yet  they 
looked  sullen  and  hopeless.  I  could  see  from  the  way  they  eyed 
the  creature,  and  drew  off  from  it  and  its  dismal  meawinga,  that 
they  were  still  bound  by  a  dread  of  what  it  might  bring  upon 
them.  I  must  confess  that  I  myself  disliked  the  cat,  though  it 
seemed  moved  to  wander  up  and  down  the  deck  and  into  the  cabin, 
and  to  lament  as  it  did  more  by  some  kind  of  distress  than  from 
spite.  Maggie  was  the  only  one  who  took  any  notice  of  it ;  and 
she  fed  it  and  followed  it  about  with  an  unwearied  devotion  to 
which  the  creature  did  not  at  all  respond. 

^Necct  day,  though  the  gale  continued  to  abate,  our  plight  was 
little  improved.    The  "  Seamew  "  carried  herself  heavily,  though 
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we  could  not  discover  she  was  makiDg  water.  The  wind  was  still 
north-east,  against  which  she  not  only  made  no  head,  but  kept 
losing  way.  I  was,  therefore,  not  surprised  when  Jack  came  to  me 
in  the  cabin  and  said, 

* "  There's  something  going  on  for'ard — ^no  end  o'  talk  and 
tobacco-juice." 

'We  went  on  deck. 

*  "  Look  at  them,"  continued  Jack,  "there  by  the  chains.  See 
how  they  shove  their  shoulders  into  each  other.  When  a  sailor 
does  that,  and  pulls  his  own  ear  as  Dick  Sandys  is  doing,  there's 
something  up.    And  they  half-look  this  way.    Ah,  here  they  come." 

*  There  were  three  of  them,  headed  by  Dick  Sandys,  shyly 
shouldering  their  way  aft.  Dick  came  pretty  straight,  pulling  at 
liifi  ear,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  but  with  his  round,  ruddy  face 
shining  steadily  forward ;  his  comrades  lurched  about,  looking 
from  side  to  side,  and  touching  things  as  they  passed. 

* "  Well,  Dick,"  said  I,  "  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  I  suppose, 
you  and  your  mates  ?  " 

* "  Ay,  ay,  sir ;  if  you  will  kindly  give  us  a  word.  Me  and  them, 
sir  " — -jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder — ^^  come  as  a  deppytation 
from  the  foVsle.  We  ain't  got  no  notion  o'  dictating  to  the 
capting,  but  we  want  to  put  ye  in  possession,  sir,  of  what  we're 
a-thinking  about.     Eh,  mates  ?  " 

*«Ay,ay." 

*  **  We  see  how  it's  agoing  to  be  : — This  here  v'yage  '11  never 
come  to  no  good  end.  The  *  Seamew '  '11  never  again  get  into  no 
harbour ;  and  some  day  one  on  them  big  steamers  '11  come  across 
her  all  a-rotting,  wi'  not  a  sign  o'  life  aboard  but  a  cursed  striped 
cat  in  the  rigging.  Ks  bound  to  live  somehow; — eh,  mates? 
Well,  sir,  we  ain't  a-blamin'  nobody.  It's  our  luck,  and  the 
damned  trick  o'  that  *  Lily.'  That's  bound  to  be  our  luck  wi'  that 
there  cat  aboard  ;  but  it's  not  to  be  expected  as  how  we'll  take  it 
meek  and  mild.  Well,  ye  see,  sir,  they  say  '  worser  luck  if  ye 
throw  her  overboard.'  Jest  so.  But  now  this  is  what  we  were 
a-thinking : — Suppose  we  set  her  ddrift  in  an  old  tub.^ 

'  This  dark  suggestion  he  conveyed  in  a  low  voice,  with  his  hand 
to  the  side  of  his  mouth,  after  a  glance  round  to  make  sure  the 
cat  was  not  within  hearing.  Then  he  looked  at  me  with  a  steady 
wistful  eye ;  his  mates  fidgeted  and  looked  over  the  ship's  sides, 
as  though  they  felt  half-ashamed  of  the  plot  to  which  they  had 
given  their  adherence. 

'  I  considered  a  moment.  I  had,  of  course,  no  real  belief  that 
getting  rid  of  the  cat  thus  would  give  us  a  fair  wind ;  yet  still  it 
was  worth  trying ;  it  involved  only  the  sacrifice  of  the  cat,  and  if 
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it  did  not  change  the  wind^  it  would  at  least  change  the  looks  of 
my  crew.  But  what  would  my  little  Maggie  say  ?  However,  I 
turned  at  once  to  Dick. 

*  **  You  can  try  it,"  said  I.  **  I  give  you  full  leave — though, 
mark  you,  I  don't  believe  in  the  nonsense.  But  get  hold  of  it 
without  my  little  girl  seeing  you.' 

*  "  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

II. 

^  Ah,  it  was  a  bad  night.  The  wind  whistled  in  ropes  and  cords, 
and  spars  and  rigging  creaked  wearily.  The  broken  water  every 
now  and  then  came  smash  on  our  bulwarks,  and  swirling  and 
hissing  over  us.  Ah,  my  hearties,  believe  me  it's  better  ashore 
than  at  sea  I  The  cat  was  got  and  put  into  the  tub,  and  over  she 
went  into  the  darkness  and  the  rush  and  hiss  of  the  mighty  waters 
with  a  dreadful  vaeww^  that  made  our  flesh  creep. 

*  I  was  glad  I  did  not  see  the  men's  faces.  I  felt — I  don't  know 
what.  Then  I  went  aft  a  step  or  two  till  I  was  close  to  the  wheel 
and  looking  astern.  I  had  stood  maybe  a  minute  or  more, 
when,  lo  and  behold  1  I  saw  just  where  the  glimmer  of  the  bin- 
nacle light  fell  on  the  bulwarks,  the  head  and  the  staring  eyes  of 
that  cat  I  I  dashed  forward  just  on  the  impulse.  It  was  clamber- 
ing on  board  again. 

* "  Down,  you  brute  1 "  I  cried,  pushing  at  it.  God !  how  it 
clawed  into  the  wood  !    "  Down,  you  wretch  1  you  devil  1 " 

*  It  mtomeA  terribly,  held  on  with  every  claw,  but — ^yes,  yes  1 
with  furious,  half-terrified  hands — I  tore  it  away  and  flung  it  out. 
I  had  not  noticed  that  the  men  had  come  about  me. 

* "  Ah !  save  and  deliver  us,  sir  I "  said  Dick  at  my  elbow. 
"  You've  done  for  us  now  !  Lord  knows  what'U  happen  1 " 

*  In  the  feeble  light  I  saw  his  and  his  companions'  faces  staring 
on  me  with  a  ghastly  terror.  I  felt  now  like  a  fool  and  a  criminal. 
Dick  had  barely  done  speaking,  and  I  had  just  turned  round,  when 
a  little  white  figure  appeared.     It  was  my  little  Maggie. 

*  **  Father,"  she  whispered,  **  where  are  you  ?  I  heard  my 
pussy  meaii^,  and  I  can't  find  her.  Where  is  she  ?  Have  you  seen 
my  pussy,  father  ?  " 

'  **  Your  father  has  thrown  her  into  the  sea,  missy,"  said  one  of 
the  men.    "  And  whatll  come  o't,  God  knows." 

*  How  exasperated  I  was  with  that  man  I  "  You'd  better  go 
forward,  you  men,"  was  all  I  said,  however.  But,  before  any  of  us 
had  time  to  stir,  the  crest  of  a  wave,  like  a  great  white  flying 
mane,  flung  itself  over  and  drenched  us.  I  caught  Maggie  in  my 
anus  all  dripping,  and  carried  her  below*    She  said  nothing,  but 
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looked  at  me  in  a  way  that  cut  me  to  the  heart :  her  gaze  was 
frightened  and  half  turned  away.  I  had  no  word  to  say  for  myself. 
I  changed  her  night-gown  and  put  her  back  in  her  berth.  She 
shivered  and  snuggled  down  with  her  head  under  the  bed-clothes. 
After  a  little  she  peeped  out  and  said  to  me, 

* "  When  you  are  some  day  angry  with  me,  will  you  maybe 
throw  me  into  the  sea  ?  " 

*I  could  not  bear  it.  **  Oh,  Maggie,  my  child,  my  darling  I "  I 
cried,  taking  her  in  my  arms;  '^ don't  talk  and  look  like  that. 
The  cat  was  a  bad  cat,  and  brought  us  ill-luck  and  bad  weather." 

*"I  thought,"  said  Maggie  simply,  "it  was  God  made  the 
weather."  I  weis  silent.  After  a  pause  she  cried,  "  I  want  my 
pussy  back,  father.  Gret  me  it  back.  It  was  not  bad,  and  I  liked 
it." 

* "  I  wish,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  I  could  bring  you  it  back." 

^  Was  it  a  meaw  I  heard,  and  a  scratching,  or  was  it  only  the 
wind  above,  and  the  dash  of  the  water  at  the  port-hole  ?  Maggie 
had  heard  it,  too;  she  sat  up,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  port-hole. 
With  some  difficulty  I  pulled  it  open,  and  in  scrambled  the  cat  I 

*  I  was  never  more  delighted  by  the  sight  of  any  living  thing 
than  I  was  by  the  return  of  that  poor,  half-drowned  cat.  Such  a 
weight  of  guilt  was  lifted  off  me  1  I  felt  almost  like  a  little  boy 
again,  there,  with  my  little  girl  beside  me.  The  to-do  Maggie 
and  I  made  over  the  poor,  outraged  creature !  I  confess  to  you 
truly  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  Maggie  kissed  it  and  cuddled 
it,  all  wet  and  shivering  as  it  was,  the  brave  little  swimmer !  I 
went  to  the  cook  and  got  some  hot  mess  for  it  to  eat,  and  prepared 
a  snug  little  bed  before  the  cabin  stove,  and  poor  grateful  pussy 
licked  my  hand. 

* "  Captain  1  Captain  I "  I  heard  eagerly  whispered  from  the  top 
of  the  cabin  steps.  I  should  have  been  on  deck,  and  I  was  turn- 
ing to  go — after  a  glance  at  Maggie  with  a  shawl  about  her  sitting 
down  by  her  recovered  pussy — when  the  cook  stumbled  hurriedly 
down  into  the  cabin,  whispering  in  terror,  "  They've  got  at  the 
spirits,  captain,  and  they're  madl  They've  knocked  Dick  down 
for  standing  up  for  you,  and  they're  sure,  as  you  threw  the  cat 
overboard,  the  only  way  to  save  the  ship  is  to  throw  you  after  it  I 
They're  coming ! " 

*  And  before  another  word  could  be  said,  or  anything  done,  they 
were  come.  I  suppose  they  at  once  suspected  tiie  cook  of  being 
informer :  in  a  moment  he  was  gagged  and  bound.  I  stood  before 
them  with  what  calmness  I  had  ;  though  I  felt  my  cheek  pale  and 
my  blood  tingle  to  see  all  the  desperate  crew  crowded  in  before 
me.  They  were  not  drunk ;  they  were  only  primed  to  the  Dutch- 
courage  point :  their  faces  were  bloodshot  and  resolut^V-'*^*^^^^ 
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*"Whats  the  meaning  of  this,  my  men?"  I  asked  firmly, 
"Mutiny?'' 

^  At  the  dreaded  word  they  quailed  a  little ;  but  Bill  Bowser — 
he  who  had  told  Maggie  I  had  drowned  the  cat,  and  who  seemed 
the  ringleader— ^made  a  step  forward  and  said  (he  was  an  ugly 
slab  of  a  man,  with  something  like  a  squint,  but  he  could  speak 
to  the  point), 

* "  No  mutiny,  captain,  only  self-preservation,  the  first  law  o' 
nature.  That  darned  cat  has  been  thrown  overboard,  and  to  save 
the  ship  and  all  the  rest  on  us  you  must  follow  it,  captain,  'cause 
you  done  it.** 

*  I  was  about  to  speak,  when  Maggie,  who  looked  very  much 
surprised,  but  not  in  the  least  frightened,  said  (standing  up  in  her 
sweet  childish  beauty,  with  the  shawl  slipping  from  her  shoulders), 
**  Look  I  pussy  was  in  the  sea,  but  she's  come  back  again ; "  and 
she  showed  them  the  cat  in  her  arms. 

.  *  They  were  dumb-foundered,  and  smitten  with  confusion.  They 
stared  at  me^  and  at  Maggie  and  the  cat,  and  they  shouldered  to- 
wards the  stair.     Bill  Bowser  again  made  himself  spokesman. 

< "  I'm  blest,"  said  he,  ^^  but  that  cat  has  the  devil  in  her,  as  sure 
as  David  I  But  look-a-here,  captain,  we  must  just  set  her  adrift 
again,  and  tie  her  in  this  time." 

*  **  No,"  said  I,  "  I  won't  allow  a  hair  of  that  cat  to  be  touched 
again.  And  I  advise  all  you  men  to  clear  out  of  this  at  once,  or 
I  shall  take  note  of  it  and  reckon  it  an  attempt  at  mutiny."  I 
spoke  in  a  loud,  commanding  tone,  to  rouse  Jack,  who  was  in  his 
berth  close  by. 

*  •  Oh,  you  will,  will  you  ?  "  said  Bowser,  now  snarling  out  the 
rebellious  spirit  natural  to  him,  and  suggestively  lowering  his  head 
and  drawing  up  his  sleeve  from  his  right  wrist :  I  felt  sure  he  had 
his  knife  handy.  "  If  it's  to  be  reckoned  mutiny,  it  may  as  well 
be  made  worth  the  reckoning.     Down  with  him,  mates  I " 

*  I  caught  the  gleam  of  the  knife ;  I  had  no  weapon ;  I  threw 
my  cap  in  his  face,  and  next  instant  floored  him  with  my  fist.  At 
this  juncture,  as  if  in  answer  to  little  Maggie's  cry,  out  burst  Jack, 
half-dressed,  revolver  in  hand. 

*«HoUoa!    Eh?    What's  this ?"  he  cried. 

*  I  took  the  revolver  from  his  hand  and  pointed  it  among  the 
men,  who  looked  some  sulky,  some  bewildered,  but  none  inclined 
to  follow  Bowser's  initiative. 

* "  Now,"  said  I,  "  I  give  you  another  chance.  Be  off  at  once 
to  the  fo'c'de,  or "  I  clicked  the  trigger  of  the  revolver. 

*  ^  Ay,  ay,  captain,"  they  murmured^  and  tumbled  up  to  the  deck 
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as  £Eist  as  they  could.    '<  We  didn't  mean  no  harm,  sir,"  pleaded 
those  who  were  nearest  me,  and  who  were  forced  to  linger. 

<  No,  the  lubbers  I  no  harm  I  But  if  Bill  Bowser  had  struck  me 
down  with  his  knife,  they  would  not  have  moved  a  finger  or  a 
tongue  to  save  me,  or  to  keep  themselves  from  the  crimes  of 
mutiny  and  murder  on  the  high  seas.  Yes;  that's  what  your 
merchant-seamen  have  come  to  nowadays !  As  for  Bill  Bowser, 
he  was  of  course  put  in  irons. 

<  Now,  soon  after  daylight,  with  a  nasty  sea  still  running  and  the 
wind  in  the  south-east,  the  man  at  the  look-out  sighted  a  barque 
with  signals  of  distress  flying.  She  was  about  two  miles  off  our 
larboard  quarter.  By-and-by  we  signalled  what  was  the  matter. 
^^  Leaking,"  was  the  answer ;  ^^  all  hands  at  the  pumps."  Then  he 
set  the  ship's  letters,  and  we  made  out  the  name — what  do  you 
think  ?— the  «  Lily  " !  Could  it  be  the  same  '^Lily  "—the  "  Lily  "  of 
Plymouth — as  we  had  passed  on  our  other  quarter  nearly  a  week 
ago?  It  might  be;  for,  ye  see,  these  hurricanes  often,  maybe 
always,  work  in  a  circle.  Cyclone,  d'ye  say  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  that's  what 
we  call  them  when  met  in  the  tropics.  Well,  we  bore  down  on 
each  other,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  having  a  word  or  two 
with  my  men,  to  set  myself  right  with  them,  and  to  make  them,  if 
I  could,  throw  off  that  superstition  about  the  cat.  I  called  them 
aft. 

*  *'  Now,"  said  I,  "  you  needn't  look  frightened ;  I'm  not  going 
to  say  anything  about  last  night's  affair.  I  agree  to  call  it  all  a 
mistake,  if  you  will  give  up  your  foolish,  old-wives'  notion  about 
my  cat  here.  I  say  my  cat,  because  I  am  determined  to  ti^e  it 
home  with  me,  and  leave  it  with  my  little  girl  here.  Now,  look  at 
it ;  hasn't  it  the  nicest  little  &ce  a  cat  ever  had  ?  How  can  ye 
believe  there  is  a  devil  in  the  creature  ?  " 

* "  The  devil,"  said  one,  "  often  hangs  out  the  prettiest  figiu-e- 
heads,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  I, "  that's  true.  But  now,  you're  sailors ;  you  can't 
refuse  shelter,  and  you  can't  surely  think  ill  of  a  poor  dumb 
creature  that  was  twice  thrown  into  that  sea,  and  twice  came  back 
to  the  old  ship,  and  that  after  all  licked  the  hand  that  threw  her 
out— ay,  and — look  ye ! — Clicks  it  now." 

* "  Hooray  for  the  captain  1 " 

* "  But,  my  hearties,"  said  I,  "  there's  another  thing."  And  this 
was  my  strong  point.  '^  You  see  that  barque  out  there  ?  She's 
called  the  '  Lily,'  and  I  believe  she's  the  same  as  smuggled  this  cat 
aboard  of  us.  Now,  has  she  gained  anything  by  losing  the  cat  ? 
When  she's  been  caught  in  the  same  hurricane  as  we  have,  and 
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8he's  come  worse  out  of  it ;  she's  driven  £Eir  from  her  course,  and 
she's  leaking  dangerously." 

*They  turned  and  looked  at  each  other  and  nodded;  they 
evidently  thought  there  was  something  in  it. 

* "  We  keep  the  cat,  then,"  said  I,  "  whether  the  *  Lily '  would 
like  it  back  or  no.    Is  that  agreed  ?  " 

* "  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

'  It  was  a  bad  sea,  but  we  lowered  a  boat  as  we  and  the  '  Lily ' 
approached ;  I  particularly  wanted  to  go  aboard  of  her.  I  got  the 
basket  out  in  which  pussy  had  come  to  u?,  replaced  her  as  we  had 
found  her,  and  put  the  empty  champagne  bottles  on  top. 

*  The  crew  of  the  ^*  Lily  "  were  dropping  with  fatigue  when 
we  went  aboard,  but.  Lord  I  to  see  how  the  skipper  and  them  about 
him  woke  up  when  they  saw  us.    Astonishment  is  no  word  for  it. 

*  **  Good  God  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  And  you  are  the  *  Seamew '  I " 
* "  And  you  are  the  *  Lily/  "  said  I.   "  That  was  a  nice  present 

you  sent  me.  I  have  brought  back  the  bottles  and  the  basket ; " 
and  so  saying,  I  uncovered  pussy,  who,  to  my  amazement,  jimiped 
out  at  once  and  bounded  off.'  I  had  only  intended  to  show  the 
skipper  she  was  there.  The  poor  man  stared,  his  jaw  dropped,  and 
he  sank  down  on  a  coil  of  rope  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  uttering 
a  long,  hopeless  groan. 

* "  Come,  my  friend,  cheer  up,"  I  said. 

* "  We've  almost  nothing  to  eat,"  said  he ;  "  we've  been  at  the 
pumps  two  days,  and  now  that  brute  has  come  back  !  There's  no 
use  standing  by  them  any  more ;  our  voyage  comes  to  an  end  here, 
and  down,  down  we  go.  We  might  as  well  have  kept  the  beast ; 
the  old  wretch's  words  have  come  true,  and  we  finish  in  the  middle^ 
as  she  said." 

*  I  doubted  his  mind  was  wandering.  "  Come,"  said  I,  "  bestir 
yourself  and  give  orders.  There's  no  use  staying  by  the  thip  any 
longer ;  you  must  abandon  her  and  come  with  me." 

*  "  What !  Leave  the  *  Lily '  ?  She's  a  good  old  ship,  and  she's 
my  own  ;  no,  I'll  go  down  with  her  and  that  cursed  cat.  Take  off 
the  crew,  sir,  however,  and  I'll  thank  you." 

^  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  think  him  deranged,  and  yet 
— Just  then  the  cat  came  bounding  along  the  deck  with  something 
in  her  mouth,  and  all  the  hands  paused  and  stared.  She  put  it  in 
the  basket  at  my  feet  where  she  herself  had  lain,  and  again 
bounded  away.  It  was  a  kitten  !  and  alive !  The  skipper  stared 
stupidly.    Presently  pussy  returned  with  another. 

*" That's  what's  done  it!"  cried  the  skipper  with  gathering 
fury ;  "after  I  got  rid  of  her,  they  were  here,  and  I  never  knew  it ! " 

VOL.  ZX.T.     vo.  cucmi.  B 
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He  rose  in  his  rage,  and,  seizing  a  crowbar,  would  have  smashed 
basket  and  all,  but  he  was  easily  restrained  and  disarmed. 

* "  Let  me  have  them,"  said  I ;  "  my  little  girl  will  like  them." 
<  <(  What  I "  he  cried  in  something  like  an  ecstasy  of  gladness. 
*'  And  you  will  take  the  mother  too  ! "  Then,  becoming  again  de- 
spondent, "  but  it's  of  no  use  now.     I  feel  we  are  going  down." 

'  Pussy  had  returned  with  her  third  kitten,  which  was  dead,  and 
had  begun  to  purr  with  delight  and  to  rub  herself  round  my  leg, 
when  he  roused  himself  and  ordered  all  hands  to  take  to  the  boats. 
We  stood  by  them  in  our  own  boat  (with  pussy  and  her  brood  in 
the  basket  on  the  stem-seat),  waiting  to  give  them  a  towline  to 
our  ship.  When  all  the  hands  were  in  the  boats,  there  was  a  pause. 
Was  not  the  skipper  coming  ?  No.  "  Cast  oflf."  The  "  Lily  "  was 
settling  down  rapidly,  and  the  crew  cast  off  with  little  concern. 
The  skipper's  last  act  was  to  laimch  with  a  curse  a  broken  pulley- 
block  at  the  basket  in  our  stern,  as  we  rowed  off.  It  just  missed 
the  boat,  and  splashed  into  the  sea.  The  "  Lily  "  went  down  before 
we  reached  the  "  Seamew." 

*  Next  day  we  had  a  fair  wind,  and  our  crowded  ship  crowded 
all  sail  and  went  merrily  racing,  dipping,  and  splashing  for  home. 
In  our  new,  bright  hopes  of  our  voyage  we  all,  I  think,  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  our  dreadful  suspicions  of  pussy.  At  any  rate,  every- 
one showed  the  utmost  tenderness  and  solicitation  for  her  and 
her  two  kittens. 

*  How  had  the  kittens  been  kept  alive  on  the  "  Lily  "  all  that 
week  ?  you  ask.  I  don't  know ;  but  I  have  heard  of  a  rat  playing 
the  part  of  mother  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  am  certain 
there  were  rats  in  the  "  Lily." ' 

J.   MACUUlEir  C0BBA27. 
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No  doubt  the  actor's  art  depends  considerably  upon  his  physical 
gifts  and  qualifications.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  sympathise 
sincerely  with  the  character  he  undertakes,  to  feel  deeply  its 
emotions,  to  weep  or  to  laugh  with  it,  as  the  case  may  require ;  he 
must  be  prepared  also  to  represent  or  to  personate  it ;  he  must 
so  express  it  as  to  render  it  credible,  intelligible,  and  affecting  t6 
others.  Aspect,  elocution,  attitude  and  gesture,  these  are  the  means 
wherewith  he  accomplishes  his  effects,  illudes  his  audience,  and 
wins  of  them  their  applause :  these  are  his  professional  implements 
and  symbols,  and  without  these  there  can  be  no  acting.  <  A  harsh 
inflexible  Yoice,  a  rigid  or  heavy  face,'  Mr.  Gr.  H.  Lewes  has  said, 
'would  prevent  even  a  Shakespeare  from  being  impressive  and 
affecting  on  the  stage ; '  and  the  same  critic  has  decided  that 
miless  the  actor  possesses  the  personal  and  physical  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  representation  of  the  character  he  undertakes,  no 
amount  of  ability  in  conceiving  it  will  avail. 

But,  of  course,  stage  portraiture  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
approximation:  the  actor  has  to  seem  rather  than  to  be  the 
character  he  performs,  although  it  is  likely  that  the  actors  them^ 
selves  do  not  so  clearly  perceive  this  distinction.  Macready  enters 
in  his  diary  at  one  place :  ^  Began  to  read  over  Macbeth.  Like 
Maclise  over  his  pictures,  I  exclaim,  ^^  Why  cannot  I  make  it  the 
v^Kj  .thing,  the  reality  ?  " '  At  another  time  be  writes :  *  Acted 
yiMbsAh  as  badly  as  I  acted  it  well  on  Monday  last.  The  gallery 
Vas  noisy,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  me.  I  could  not  feel  myself  in 
the  part.  I  was  labouring  to  play  Macbeth.  On  Monday  last  I 
4ca8  Macbeth.'  And  again  a  little  later :  *  Acted  Macbeth  in  my 
best  manner,  positively  improving  several  passages,  but  sustaining 
the  character  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  J'ai  6t6  le  per- 
Bonnage.'  The  admired  comedian  Mole  had  a  sounder  view  of  his 
professional  duties  when  he  observed  of  one  of  his  own  performances: 
f  Je  ne  suis  pas  content  de  moi  ce  soir*  Je  me  suis  trop  livrg,  je 
he  suis  pas  rest^  mon  maitre ;  j'^tais  entr6  trop  vivement  dans  la 
situation ;  j'^tais  le  personnage  mSme,  je  n'etais  plus  I'acteur  qui 
le  joue.  J'ai  ^tS  vrai  oomme  je  le  serais  chez  moi ;  pour  Toptique 
da'tii^tre  il  fEkut  l^tre  autrement.' 

This  cptique  dw  tlU&trej  in  fact,  with  certain  artifices  of  the 
toilet  skilfully  employed,  so  materially  abets  the  player  in  his 
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efforts  to  portray,  disguising  his  imperfections  and  making  amn^m^i 
for  his  shortcomings,  that  it  becomes  a  question  at  last  as  to  wfait 
natural  advantages  he  can  or  cannot  dispense  with.  Is  there  anj- 
thing,  he  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  that  positively  unfits  him  te 
creditable  appearance  upon  the  sc^ne  ?  The  stage  is  a  wide  field, 
an  open  profession,  finds  occupation  for  very  many ;  what  nniten 
it  if  some  of  its  servants  present  sundry  physical  defects  mA 
infirmities  ?  Can  absohitely  nothing  be  done  with  the  hazdh 
inflexible  voice  ?  Is  the  rigid  heavy  face  so  fatal  a  bar  to  histrioiiic 
success  ?  It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  Bomeo  should  be  young, 
and  Juliet  beautiful;  that  Ferdinand  should  be  better4ooking 
than  Caliban,  and  Hamlet  less  corpulent  than  Falstaff ;  that  Laar 
should  appear  venerable,  and  Csesar  own  a  Boman  nose ;  but  evM 
as  to  these  obvious  conditions  the  play-going  public  is  usually 
prepared  to  allow  some  discount  or  abatement.  No  doubt,  (m 
great  a  strain  may  be  placed  upon  public  lenity  in  this  re^aet. 
There  is  an  old  story  told  of  the  seeking  of  a  theatrical 
engagement  by  a  very  unlikely  candidate.  It  was  objeetod 
that  he  was  very  short. — So,  he  said,  was  Oarrick.  It  WM 
charged  against  him  that  he  was  very  ugly.— 'Well,  Westob 
had  been  very  ugly.  But  he  squinted  abominably. — So  did  the 
admirable  comedian,  Lewis.  But  he  stuttered. — Mrs.  Inchbald 
had  stuttered,  nevertheless  her  success  upon  the  stage  had  been 
complete.  But  he  was  lame  of  one  leg. — ^Mr.  Foote  had  been 
very  lame — ^in  fact,  had  lost  one  of  his  legs.  But  his  voice  w«s 
weak  and  hollow. — So,  he  alleged,  was  Mr.  Kemble's.  But,  it  was 
finally  urged  against  him,  he  had  all  these  defects  comfaiiied. 
i— So  much  the  more  singular,  be  pleaded.  However,  the  manager 
decided  not  to  engage  him. 

Some  years  since  a  book  was  published  entitled  <Tbe  Lost 
Senses,'  which  set  forth  how,  notwithstanding  grievous  afflictions 
and  physical  infirmities,  the  writer  had  contrived  to  lead  a  studious, 
useful,  and  not  unhappy  life.  How  many  of  his  faculties  can  an  actor 
afford  to  lose  ?  There  have  been  mad  players.  The  case  of  ilfe 
Irish  actor  Layfield,  narrated  by  O'Keeffe,  is  perhaps  hardly  in 
point.  Layfield  was  struck  with  incurable  madness  while  in  tfae 
act  of  playing  lago  to  the  Othello  of  Sheridan,  and  died  shortly 
afterws^s  in  an  asylum.  The  first  symptom  of  his  malady 
is  said  to  have  been  the  perversion  of  the  text  of  his  part  and  his 
description  of  Jealousy  as  a  '  green-eyed  lobster.'  And  t)ie  hrtar 
eccentricities  of  the  veteran  Madslin  may  be  attributed  rather  to 
excessive  senility  than  to  absolute  mental  disease.  We  are  told 
that,  properly  attired  as  Shylock,  he  entered  the  greenroom,  whtrii 
the  other  players  were  already  asse^ble4*  I{e  wfui  about  to  nsike  bfs 
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tliitapp^ftraiMd  apon  the  stage.  <  What !  is  there  a  play  to-night?' 
jbe  enquired.  AU  were,  amaxed ;  no  one  answered.  '  Is  there  a 
phy  to-night  ? '  he  repeatedt  The  representative  of  Portia  said  to 
jbim,  •  Yes,  of  course.  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  What  is  the 
.tnatter  with  you^  Mr.  Macklin  ? '  '  And  who  is  the  Shylock  ? '  he 
:Mkad«  ^  Why,  you,  sir,  you  are  the  Shylock.'  <  Ah,'  he  said,  <  am 
iV  and  he  sat  down  in  silence.  There  was  general  concern. 
fioWever,  the  curtain  went  up,  the  play  b^;an,  and  the  aged  actor 
rpetfermed  his  part  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  audience,  if  he  stopped 
.now  and  then. and  moved  to  the  side  the  better  to  hear  the 
firampter.  ^ Eh,  what  is  it?  what  do  you  say?'  he  sometimes 
idemanded  audibly,  as  he  lifted  up  his  hair  from  his  ear  and 
Ipweied  his  head  beside  the  prompter's  box. 

But  Reddish,  the  stepfather  of  George  Canning,  was  decidedly  a 
nad.  player.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  Go  vent  Garden  Theatre 
because  of  his  <  indisposition  of  mind,'  when,  upon  the  intervention 
of  certain  of  his  friends,  the  management  granted  liim  a  benefit. 
:The  pby  of  *  Cymbeline '  was  accordingly  announced  with  Beddish 
4#  Podthumus.  Ireland  in  his  biography  of  Henderson  relates  that 
joi  hour  before  the  perfi»mance  he  met  Reddish  *  with  the  step  of 
^Bii  i£ot,  his  eye  wandering,  and  his  whole  countenance  vacant.' 
.-Congzatulated  upon  his  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  appear,  <  Yes, 
jar,'  he  said,  *  I  shall  perform,  and  in  the  garden  scene  I  shall  astonish 
^u ! ' .  *  The  garden  scene  ? '  cried  Ireland ;  ^  I  thought  you  were 
io  {day  Posthumus.'  ^  No,  sir,  I  play  Romeo.'  And  all  the  way  to 
-the  theatre  he  persisted  that  he  was  to  appear  as  Romeo ;  he  even 
reoated  Taiious  of  tilie.  speeches  of  that  character,  and  after  his 
rasBvaL.  kt  the  gremroom  it  was  with,  extreme  difficulty  he  could 
be  persuaded  that  he  had  to  play  any  other  part.  When  the  time 
eameibr  him  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  he  was  pushed  on,  everyone 
.fearing  that  he  would  b^n  his  performance  of  Posthumus  with 
4me  of  Romeo's  speeches.  ^  With  this  expectation,'  writes  Ireland, 
^I  stood  in  the  pit,  close  to  the  orchestra,  and  being  so  near  had  a 
•perfect  iriew  of  his  fieuse.  The  instant  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
audience  his  recollection  seemed  to  return,  his  countenance 
XBsmned  meaning,  his  eye  appeared  lighted  up,  he  made  the  bow 
of  modest  respect,  and  w^it  through  the  scene  much  better  than  I 
had  before  seen  him.  On  his  return  to  the  greenroom,  the  image 
of  Romeo  returned  to  his  mind,  nor  did  he  lose  it  till  his  second 
sppeaianoe,  when,  the  moment  he  had  the  cue,  he  went  through 
the  scene ;  and  in  this  weak  and  imbecile  state  of  his  understand- 
ing performed  the  whole  better  than  I  ever  saw  him  before.' 
Iidand  even  pix>nounoed  that  the  actor's  manner  in  his  insane 
'State  WES  ^ less  assuming  and  more  natural'  than  when  he  had  Hhe 
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ftiU  exercise  of  his  reason.'*  Beddiah  was  n6t  seen  again  upon  th^ 
stage,  however ;  he  died  soon  afterwards  hopelessly  mad,  an  inmate 
of  York  Asylum. 

In  the  records  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  a  very  similar  case  may 
be  found.  The  actor  Monrose,  famous  at  one  time  for  his  admiraUe 
personation  of  the  character  of  Figaro,  had  been  for  some  months 
in  confinement  because  of  the  disordered  condition  of  h&  mind. 
His  success  in  Beaumarchais'  comedy  had  in  truth  turued  his- 
brain.  He  had  so  identified  himself  with  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
barber  that  he  could  not  lay  it  down  or  be  rid  of  it.  On  the  stage 
or  off,  sleeping  or  waking,  he  was  always  Figaro.  He  had  for^ 
gotten  his  own  name,  but  he  answered  to  that  of  Figaro.  In  con* 
versation  he  was  absent,  appeared  not  to  hear  or  not  to  under^ 
stand  what  was  said  to  him;  but  a  quotation  fi*om  the  ^Barbier' 
produced  an  immediate  reply,  a  merry  laugh,  a  droll  gesture,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  performance  should  be  given  for  his  bendit, 
and  that  he  should  appear  as  Figaro  upon  the  occasion.  The 
house  was  crowded  to  excess.  Mdlle.  Bachel  and  all  the  leading 
players  of  the  Franpais  lent  their  services.  The  representation  pro- 
duced a  profit  of  1 8,000  francs.  Dr.  Blanche,  the  leading  physician 
of  the  asylum  in  which  the  actor  had  been  confined,  was  present 
throughout  the  evening,  in  close  attendance  upon  his  patient, 
soothing  and  encouraging  him  in  the  intervals  of  the  performance. 
The  anxiety  both  of  spectators  and  actors  was  very  great.  The 
scene  was  described  as  ^  exciting  in  the  highest  degree.'  It  was 
dreaded  lest  the  actor's  malady  should  suddenly  disclose  itself.  The 
audience  hesitated  to  applaud  lest  they  should  dangerously  excite 
the  poor  man.  Mdlle.  Bachel  was  so  affected  that  she  twice  lost 
recollection  of  the  words  she  should  speak,  although  she  was  ap-^ 
pearing  in  one  of  her  most  fevourite  and  &miliar  characteis. 
The  representatives  of  Bosina  and  Almaviva  could  not  disguise 
their  terror ;  at  each  word,  at  each  gesture,  of  Figaro's  they  looked 
for  betrayal  of  his  insanity.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the  actor  had 
never  played  better  than  on  this  his  last  night  upon  the  stage,  when 
he  was  released  but  for  a  few  hours  from  the  madhouse.  He  sought 
to  re^assure  his  firiends  by  his  ease  of  manner,  his  smiling  glances, 
his  air  of  complete  self-possession.  At  one  time  only  did  he  seem 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  painful  position  in  whidi  he  was 
placed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  act  of  the  comedy  Figam> 
is  required  to  exclaim  three  times, '  II  est  fou  I '  We  are  told  thitt 
at  this  utterance  ^  every  heart  beat  with  terror  .  .  .  and  here,  and 
here  only,  did  Monrose  himself  seem  to  betray  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  truth ;  he  spoke  with  increadng  vehemence  and  with  an  ex-> 
pression  of  the  most  poignant  grief.'  r^  \ 
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Li  tbe  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Bellamy  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  it 
is  told  how  an  insane  actress  onoe  forced  her  way  on  to  the  stage 
and  represented  to  perfection  the  madness  of  Ophelia ;  but  the 
story  is  not  very  credible.  Mrs.  Yerbroggen — she  had  been  known, 
too,  as  Mrs.  Mountford,  and  in  her  honour  G-ay,  it  was  said,  had 
written  his  ^  Black-eyed  Susan ' — ^had  been  confined  for  some  time 
in  an  asylum;  her  mind  had  suffered  because  of  the  per- 
fidy of  Mr.  Barton  Booth  the  tragedian,  who  had  suddenly  trans- 
ferred his  affections  from  her  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Santlow  the 
dancer.  Mrs.  Verbruggen  was  allowed  considerable  liberty,  how- 
ever, for  her  malady  had  not  assumed  a  violent  form,  so  that  she 
was  able  with  little  difficulty  to  elude  the  watchfulness  of  her 
attendants  and  make  her  way  to  the  theatre.  She  had  ascer- 
tained that '  Hamlet '  was  to  be  represented ;  as  Ophelia  she  had 
been  wont  to  receive  the  most  fervent  applause.  'Concealing 
herself  till  the  scene  in  which  Ophelia  makes  her  appearance  in 
h^  insane  state,  she  pushed  on  to  the  stage  before  her  who  played  the 
character  that  night,  and  exhibited  a  fbx  more  perfect  representa- 
tion of  madness  than  the  utmost  exertions  of  mimic  art  could  do. 
She  was  in  truth  Ophelia's  self,  to  the  amazement  of  the  performers 
as  well  as  of  the  audience.  Nature  having  made  this  last  effort, 
her  vital  powers  &iled  her.' 

There  have  been  blind  players.  In  the  *  Wolverhampton 
Chronicle,'  December  1792,  appeared  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
one  Briscoe,  the  manager  of  a  small  theatrical  company  then  in 
Staffordshire,  although  stone-blind,  represented  all  the  heroes  in 
his  tragedies  and  the  lovers  in  genteel  comedies.  In  1744,  on 
April  2,  the  Drury  Lane  playbill  was  headed  with  a  quotation 
firom  Milton:  'The  day  returns,  but  not  to  me  returns.^  The 
performances  were  given  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Clancy,  author  of 
the  tragedies,  *  Tamar  Prince  of  Nubia,'  and  *  Hermon  Prince  of 
ChorsBa,'  who  had  become  blind.  The  public  was  duly  advertised 
that '  Dr.  Clancy  beiog  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  following 
his  profession,  the  master  of  the  playhouse  had  kindly  favoured 
him  with  a  benefit  night;  it  was  therefore  hoped  that,  as  that 
was  the  first  instance  of  any  person  labouring  under  so  heavy  a 
deprivation  performing  on  the  stage,  the  novelty  as  well  as  the 
nnhappinefls  of  his  case  would  engage  the  favour  and  protection  of 
a  British  audience.'  The  tragedy  of  '  CEdipus '  was  represented, 
and  the  blind  man  personated  the  blind  prophet  Teresias.  The 
performance  produced  some  profit,  and  Dr.  Clancy  was  further 
assisted  by  a  pension  of  40{.  per  annum  out  of  the  privy  purse. 
Imperfect  sight  has  been  no  bar  to  success  upon  the  stage.  Even 
Boscius  is  said  to  have  been  afflicted  with  obliquity  of  vision,  and 
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therefore  to  have  played  in  a  vizard,  until  his  audience,  reoogniding 
his  great  histrionic  merits,  induced  him  to  discard  his  mask  that 
they  might  the  better  enjoy  his  exquisite  oratory  and  the  musie 
of  his  voice.     The  great  Talma  squinted.    And  a  dramatic  critic 
writing  in  1825  noted  it  as  a  strange  fact  that  '  our  three  light 
comedians,  Elliston,  Jones,  and  Browne,'  each  suffered  from  ^  what 
is  called  a  cast  in  the  eye.'    Mr.  Bernard  in  his  ^  Ketrospections ' 
describes  a  provincial  actor  of  some  reputation  who,  although 
possessed  of  but  one  eye,  played  ^  all  the  lovers  and  harlequins.' 
With  shortness  of  sight  many  of  our  players  have  been  troubled,  or 
how  can  we  accoimt  for  such  well-known  facts,  for  instance,  as  the 
eye-glass  of  Mr.  Bancroft  and  the  'pincernez  of  Mr.  Irving  ?    Poor 
Mrs.  Dancer — she  was  afterwards  fiunous  as  Mrs.  Spranger  Barry 
and  as  Mrs.  Crawford — ^was  so  short-sighted  that  Hugh  Kelly,  in  his 
satirical  poem  of  ^  Thespis,'  rudely  spoke  of  her  as  a  ^  moon-eyed 
idiot.'  And  once  when  by  accident  she  dropped  her  dagger  as  she  was 
about  to  commit  self-slaughter  upon  the  stage  in  the  old  tragic  way — 
she  was  playing  Galista  inthe  ^  Fair  Penitent ' — ^her  imperfect  vision 
hindered  her  from  perceiving  where  her  weapon  had  fallen,  and  she 
could  not  recover  it.     '  The  attendant  endeavoured  to  push  it  to- 
wards her  with  her  foot ;  this  failing,  she  was  obliged  to  pick  it  up, 
and  very  civilly  handed  it  to  her  mistress  to  put  an  end  to  herself 
with :  an  awkward  effect,  as  it  took  from  the  probability  of  the  scene,' 
simply  comments  O'Eeeffe  who  relates  the  story.     The  late  Herr 
Staudigl,  who  usually  wore  spectacles  when  he  was  not  engaged 
upon  the  stage,  found  his  weakness  of  sight  a  special  disadvantage 
when  he  personated  Bertram  in  *  Robert  le  Diable.'     He  could  not 
find  the  trap-door  through  which  Bertram  should  descend  in  the 
final  scene  of  the  opera,  although  pains  had  been  taken  to  mark 
broadly  with  chalk  the  exact  position  of  the  opening.    The  famous 
bass  was  usually  conducted  carefully  to  the  spot  and  held  over  it 
that  he  might  not  miss  it  by  the  Bobert  and  Alice  of  the  night. 
From  the  first,  indeed,  the  trapdoor  in  *  Robert '  had  been  a  source 
of  inconvenience.     On  the  night  of  the  production  of  the  opera, 
Nourrit,  who  played  Robert,  an  impassioned  artist,  '  entraine  par 
la  situation,  se  pr^cipita  Stourdiment  dans  la  trappe  &  la  suite  du 
dieu  des  enfers.'  The  audience,  much  alarmed,  exclaimed,  ^  Nourrit 
est  tue ! '     Mdlle  Dorus,  the  representative  of  Alice,  shed  tears. 
No  harm  had  been  done,  however.    Robert  was  not  hurt.     He  had 
fetllen  upon  the  mattresses  arranged  for  Bertram.    ^Que  diable 
fidtes-vous  ici  ? '  said  Bertram's  interpreter  Levasseur  to  Nourrit 
as  they  met  beneath  the  stage.    *  Est-ce  qu'on  a  chang6  le  dSnoti- 
ment?' 

The  late    John    Baldwin    Buckstone    was    extreniiely ,  d|^ ; 
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his  infinnity  scarcely  affected  his  performance^  however,  if,  as 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor  wrote,  it  *  raised  a  wall  of  separation  between  him 
and  all  but  a  small  circle  of  intimates.'  His  quickness  of  intelli- 
gence in  matters  of  his  craft  was  so  great  that  he  might  have  been 
cloBeiy  watched  not  only  on  the  stage  at  night  but  even  at  the 
morning's  rehearsal  without  discovery  being  made  that  he  could 
hear  no  word  of  what  was  passing  about  him.  <  He  was  guided, 
in  his  by-play  as  well  as  in  his  spoken  part,  entirely  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  piece  acquired  in  reading  it,  and  by  his  quick  eye, 
which  could  catch  much  of  what  his  stage-interlocutors  said  from 
the  movement  of  their  lips  and  the  expression  of  their  fieu^s.  I 
remember  his  telling  me,'  Mr.  Taylor  notes, '  that  it  was  only  by 
this  means  he  knew  when  his  cue  to  speak  came.'  An  earlier 
actor,  one  Winstone,  attached  to  the  Bristol  Theatre,  remained  upon 
the  stage  as  an  octogenarian  although  he  was  so  affected  with 
deafness  that  he  could  not  possibly  'catch  the  word'  from  the 
prompter.  Delivering  his  farewell  address,  he  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  one  of  the  performers  to  stand  close  behind  him,  advancing 
as  he  advanced  and  retiring  as  he  retired,  like  a  shadow,  and 
charged  to  prompt  him  should  he  fail  in  the  words  of  his  speech. 

Foote  presents  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  one-legged 
player.     While  on  a  visit  at  Lord  Mexborough's,  riding  a  too 
spirited  horse,  he  was  thrown,  and  received  so  severe  a  hurt  that 
his  left  1^  had  to  be  amputated.     It  was  suggested  at  the  timt, 
'  as  a  marvellous  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  avarice,'  that  Foote  had 
unnecessarily  undergone  amputation  that  he  might  surely  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  by  his  influence  obtain 
the  Chamberlain's  license  for  the  little  *  theatre  in  the  Haymarket ; ' 
but  such  a  supposition  is  wholly  incredible.     Foote  jested,  as  his 
wont  was,  even  under  the  surgeon's  knife.    A  little  while  before  he 
had  caricatured,  in  his  farce  of  'The  Orators,'  the  manner  and 
aspect  of  Alderman  Faulkner,  the  eccentric  Dublin  publisher,  whose 
wooden  leg  had  been  turned  to  laughable  account  upon  the  stage. 
'  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  take  off"  old  Faulkner  to  the  life,'  said  the 
satirist,  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  operation  must 
be  performed.     But,  in  truth,  he  felt  his  misfortune  acutely ;  he 
suffered  deeply  both  in  mind  and  body.     He  wrote  pathetically  of 
his  state  to  Crarrick :  ^  I  am  very  weak,  in  pain,  and  can  procure 
no  sleep  but  by  the  aid  of  opiates.     Oh  I  it  is  incredible  all  I  have 
suffered.'     After  an  interval  he  re-appeared  upon  the  stage,  how- 
ever, the  public  finding  little  abatement  of  his  mirthfulness  or  of 
his  power  to  entertain.     But,  as  O'Keeffe  writes,  *  with  all  his  high 
comic  humour,  one  could  not  help  pitying  him  sometimes  as  he 
stood  upon  his  one  leg  leaning  against  the  waU  ^h^^|b|^^raYc 
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was  putting  on  his  stage  false  leg,  with  shoe  and  stocking,  and 
fastening  it  to  the  stump;  he  looked  sorrowful,  but  instantly 
resuming  all  his  high  comic  humour  and  mirth,  hobbled  forward, 
entered  the  scene,  and  gave  the  audience  what  they  expected,  their 
plenty  of  laugh  and  deUght.'  He  wrote  his  comedy  of  *  The  Lame 
Lover '  as  it  were  to  introduce  his  false  leg  to  the  public,  and  as 
Sir  Luke  Limp  protested  that  he  was  not  the  worse  but  much  the 
better  for  his  loss.  'Consider,'  he  urged,  *I  can  have  neither 
strain,  splint,  spavin,  nor  gout ;  have  no  fear  of  corns,  kibes,  or  that 
another  man  should  kick  my  shins  or  tread  on  my  toes.  •  •  What 
d'ye  think  I  would  change  with  Bill  Spindle  for  one  of  his  drum- 
sticks, or  chop  with  Lord  Lumber  for  both  of  his  logs  ?  What  is 
there  I  am  not  able  to  do  ?  To  be  sure,  I  am  a  little  awkward  at 
running ;  but  then,  to  make  me  amends.  111  hop  with  any  man  in 
town.  •  •  •  A  leg  I  a  redundancy  I  a  mere  nothing  at  dl.  Man 
is  from  nature  an  extravagant  creature.  In  my  opinion,  we  might 
all  be  full  as  well  as  we  are  with  but  half  the  things  that  we  have  I ' 

Charles  Mathews  the  elder,  though  he  did  not  incur  the  loss  of 
a  limb,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  lamed  for  life.  When 
he  was  enabled  to  return  to  the  stage,  he  re-appeared  leaning  upon 
a  crutch  stick  and  personating  a  lame  harlequin  in  a  comic 
extravaganza  entitled  '  Hocus  Pocus,  or  Harlequin  Washed  White,' 
designed  especially  for  his  re-introduction  to  the  public.  Some 
few  years  since  Signer  Donate,  a  one-legged  dancer,  appeared  in 
the  course  of  a  Covent  G-arden  pantomime,  and  surprised  the 
audience  by  the  grace  and  agility  he  displayed,  his  mutilated  state 
notwithstanding.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a  Spanish  bull-fighter,  and 
to  the  stump  of  his  leg  a  tassel  was  affixed,  so  that  it  resembled 
somewhat  an  old-fashioned  sofa  cushion.  In  his  '  Betrospections 
of  the  Stage '  Mr.  Bernard  describes  a  veteran  manager  who, 
though  bent  with  age  and  afflicted  with  gout  in  all  his  members, 
delighted  to  represent  the  heroes  of  light  comedy.  He  was  unable 
to  walk  or  even  to  stand,  and  throughout  the  performance  had  to 
remain  seated  in  his  easy  chair,  his  lower  limbs  swathed  in 
flannels,  and  to  be  wheeled  on  and  off  the  stage  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  play  required.  He  endeavoured  to  compensate  for 
these  drawbacks  by  taking  large  pinches  of  snuff  very  frequently, 
and  by  energetically  waving  in  the  air  a  large  and  dingy  pocket- 
handkerchief.  In  this  way  he  would  represent  such  characters  as 
Plume,  the  vivacious  hero  of  Farquhar's  *  Becruiting  Officer,'  to 
audiences  that  were  certainly  indulgent  and  tolerant  if  they  were 
not  enthusiastic. 

One  of  Mr.  George  Vandenhoff's  *  Dramatic  Beminiscenoes ' 
relates  to  a  one-armed  tragedian  he  encountered  in  1840  on  the 
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sfage  of  the  Ldc^eter  Theatre.    The  poor  man's  left  arm,  it  seems, 
<  had  been  accidentally  shot  off^'  nevertheless  he  appeared  as  Icilius, 
«g  PizaiTO^  and  as  Banquo^  concealing  his  deficiency  now  with 
Itis  toga,  now  with  his  mantle,  and  now  with  his  plaid.     Mr. 
Vandenhofif  writes:  'I  had  really  not  noticed  the  poor  fellow's 
matiIati<Nriy  though  I  had  observed  that  he  seemed  rather  enc- 
oded in  his  action,  till  I  played  Othello  to  his  lago;  and  then 
what  was  my  horror,  on  seizing  him  in  the  third  act^  to  find  that  I 
had  got  hold  of  an  armless  sleeve  stuffed  out  in  mockery  of  flesh, 
for  hd  did  not  wear  a  cork  arm  I    I  was  almost  struck  dumb,  and 
it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  I  recovered  myself  sufficiently 
to-  go  on  with  the  texU    Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  remarkably  sensible 
man  and  good  reader ;  but  of  course  he  could  never  rise  in  his 
Jteofe^on  with  only  one  arm.'    Art  might  have  helped  him,  how- 
ever,  as'it  helped  the  late  M.  Boger,  the  admired  French  tenor,  to 
a'Biecbanical  hand  when  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  his  gun  his 
own  natnxal  right  hand  was  so  shattered  that  immediate  amputa- 
tion above  the  wrist  became  absolutely  necessary.    By  touching 
certain  ^rings  with  the  left  fingers  the  artificial  right  hand  per- 
ferstfed  several  useful  functions,  opened  and  closed,  held  a  pen  or 
papcor,  grasped  and  even  drew  a  sword  from  its  sheath.    Those 
iminfonnied  upon  the  subject  might  have  witnessed  the  perform- 
ances of  the  original  John  of  Leyden  in  Meyerbeer's  ^  Proph^te,'  and 
never  have  suspected  the  loss  he  had  sustained.    By  a  similar 
accident  the  English  comedian  John  Bannister  injured  his  left 
hand,  and  for  some  time  it  was  feared  that  amputation  must  be 
nndergone.     The  actor,  however,  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two 
joints  frtmi  two  of  his  fingers  and  one  joint  from  a  third ;  this 
involved  his  always  appearing  on  the  stage  afterwards  with  a  gloved 
hand.     In  Anthony  Pasquin's  Life  of  Edwin  the  comedian  there  is 
an  account  of  a  '  barn-door  actor,'  boasting  the  strange  name  of 
Oeniea,  who  having  lost  an  eye  wore  a  glass  substitute,  and  was 
farther  troubled  in  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
left  arm,  which  paralysed  and  withered  hung  down  uselessly  at  his 
aide.    Nevertheless  he  contrived  to  play  Richard  the  Third  occa- 
sionaUy,  when*  he  endeavoured  to  keep  his  lame  limb  out  of  the 
way  taeked  imder  his  cloak  behind  him.    But  as  he  stalked  about 
aaid -spoke  his  speeches,  the  pendant  arm  shifted  its  position,  came 
into  flight,  swung  forward  and  incommoded  him  greatly,  to  be 
'instantly  and  unkindly  slapped  back  into  its  place  by  the  right 
haildi'    Throughout  the  perf(»rmance,  indeed,  his  right  hand  was 
found  to  be  constantly  engaged  in  keeping  his  left  in  order;  the 
spectators,  meantime,  greeting  with  laughter  and  applause  this 
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carious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  strangest  Ricbard  that  eoidd 
ever  have  been  seen  upon  the  stage. 

Old  age,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  no  disqualification  to  th^ 
player.  Ciuious  cases  of  longevity  abound  upon  the  stage.  It  is 
almost  a  condition  of  the  actoi^s  life  that  he  shall  be  old  and  seem 
young.  What  does  the  artist's  age  matter  if  his  art  does  not  grow 
old  ?  As  one  of  the  characters  observes  in  the  comedy  of  <  Confi- 
dent par  Hazard' — ^  Mon acte  de  naissance  est  vieux,  mais  non  pas 
moi.'  A  youth  of  twenty  was  charged  with  being  in  love  with  the 
septuagenarian  actress  Ddjazet.  He  denied  it,  but  his  blushes 
seemed  to  contradict  his  denial.  '  Oh  I '  said  Nestor  Roqueplan, 
an  elderly  gentleman,  but  a  few  years  the  junior  of  the  lady,  <ii 
n'y  a  pas  de  mal  k  cela ;  et«vous  avez  tort  de  vous  en  d^fendre, 
Quand  je  I'ai  aim^,  j'avais  votre  age  I '  The  famous  Frendt 
actress  Mdlle.  Mars  at  sixty  was  still  accepted  by  the  Parisian 
public  as  an  admirable  representative  of  stage  hercnnes  of  sixteen. 
The  English  actress,  Mrs.  Gibber,  advanced  in  years,  studying 
through  her  spectacles  the  part  of  Cselia  in  *The  School  fox 
Lovers'  declined  the  proposition  made  to  her  that  Cselia's  age 
should  be  altered  and  advanced  firom  sixteen  to  twenty-thi^e. 
The  old  actress  preferred  that  Gselia  should  be  as  young  as  possible ; 
and  at  night  the  audience  confirmed  her  judgment  and  held  that 
Mrs.  Gibber  was  no  older  than  the  part  represented  her  to  be. 
Mrs.  Gibber,  however,  had  preserved  a  certain  youthful  grace  and 
slendemess  and  symmetry  of  figure ;  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Mdlle.  Mars,  whose  form  had  become  robust  and  portly — ^'square- 
built,'  to  adopt  the  term  employed  by  Gaptain  Orehow,  who, 
while  adndring  the  actress's  ^  fine  black  hair  and  white  and  eveti 
teeth  and  voice  of  surpassing  sweetness,'  noted  that  *  the  process  of 
dressing  her  for  the  stage  was  a  long  and  painful  one,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  done  by  degrees,  beginning  at  early  dawn,  the 
tightening  being  gradually  intensified  until  the  stage  hour,  when 
the  finish  was  accomplished  by  the  maid's  foot  being  placed  in  the 
small  of  the  lady's  back,  and  thus  the  last  vigorous  haul  being 
given  to  the  refractory  staylace.'  The  fat  have  been  usually 
received  with  complacency  and  indulgence  by  the  playgoing 
public,  however.  Is  not  the  well-rounded  form  of  Mdlle.  Groizette 
always  cordially  welcomed  to  the  stage  of  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  ? 
A  German  gentleman  visiting  England  some  sixty  years  ago 
questioned  whether  there  existed  in  any  other  European  theatre  *so 
many  untheatrical  female  figures '  as  on  the  London  stage.  *  The 
managers,'  wrote  this  caviller,  <  appear  to  have  made  it  their  object 
to  blend  together  the  two  extremes  of  emaciation  and  corpulence, 
with  a  manifest  partiality,  however,  to  the  la^te^*^^  b^^^ft^vS^llfl:  ^ 
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womea  who  are  not  impioperly  termed  in  Germany  <<  female 
dragoons,''  seem  here  considered  as  the  most  suitable  recruits.' 
And  he  comments  np<»i  the  ^monstrous  absurdity  of  the  per- 
foxmanoe  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  dame  of  forty  with  a  portly  figure 
and  lusty  proportions,  of  the  character  of  Miss  Lucy,  a  country 
girl  of  sixteen  who  takes  delight  in  playing  with  her  doll  in  the 
{ban  of  ^  The  Virgin  Unmasked."  '  But  the  Londoners  <  liberally 
lemBn^rated  her  witii  the  most  enthusiastic  applause.'  For  poor 
Mdlle.  Mars  a  hint  came  at  last  that  she  was  lagging  super- 
fittOQsly  i^Km  the  scene,and  that  she  had  outlived  the  favour  and  the 
indnlgenoe  of  her  public.  Even  while  certain  of  her  admirers 
continued  to  maintain  that  ^  Mdlle.  Mars  a  Tage  qu'elle  a  besoin 
d'avoir,  paroe  qu'elle  a  la  force  et  la  grace  de  cet  age,'  a  wreath  not 
«f  live  flowers  but  of  vimtuyrUiXM  such  as  adorn  graveyards  was 
tiuown  to  her  upon  the  stage.  The  actress  withdrew  from  the 
scene.  The  insult  may  have  rather  expressed  an  individual 
opinion  than  a  general  sentiment;  but  it  sufficed.  Audiences 
lasely  permit  themselves  thus  to  afiront  their  favourites ;  albeit 
it  is  told  of  a  very  plain-fSaced  actor  that  when  he  played 
Mithndate^  at  the  line  addressed  to  him  by  Monime, '  Seigneur, 
Yoni  changez  de  visage,'  the  parterre  would  sometimes  cry  out, 
«Laisse8-le£ure!' 

^Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion,'  says  the  black  Prince  of 
l£<Hnocco.  Is  the  player  ever  misliked  for  his  complexion  ?  Like 
a  good  horse,  a  good  actor  may  be  of  any  colour.  Lord  Byron 
found  at  Venice  in  1818  an  Othello  who  for  some  ^  exquisite 
reaaan '  declined  to  assume  '  the  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished 
0iBi,r'  and  played  the  part  with  a  white  face—- but  this  was  iu 
Bosaini's  opera,  not  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  <  They  have  been 
eradfying  Othello  into  an  opera,'  wrote  Byron,  ^  the  music  good 
bat  lugubrious,'  &c.  Jackson,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Scottish 
Stage,' -mentions  an  actress  reputed  to  be  ^  not  only  excellent  as  to 
figure  and  speaking,  but  remarkably  so  as  to  singiug,'  who  was 
wont  to  appear  as  Juliet  and  Polly  in  <  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  but 
who  had  Uie  misfortune  to  be  a  negress  I  Foote  proposed  that  the 
old  Boman  fashion  should  be  revived  and  that  the  lady  should 
wear  a  mask,  while  it  was  remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  a  black 
Juliet,  Borneo's  comparison  of  her  beauty  to  the  ^  rich  jewel  in  an 
Ethiop's  ear '  would  have  a  special  application.  Jackson  passiug 
through  Lancashire  had  witnessed  the  lady's  performance  of  Polly. 
He  writes ;  *  I  could  not  help  observing  to  my  ftiend  in  the  pit, 
when  Maoheath  addressed  her  with  '^  Pretty  Polly,  say,"  that  it 
would  have  been  more  germane  to  the  matter  had  he  changed  the 
ito«SootyPoUy,8ay."' 
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Mr,  Ira  Aldridge,  who  was  pleased  to  call  himself  the'  African 
Eoscius,  and  who  for  some  years  flourished  as  a  tragediao^  was 'a 
veritable  negro  bom  on  the  west  coast  of  A&ica,  the  sou  I  of  a 
native  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  intended  that  the  boy 
should  follow  his  father's  calling  and  become  a  missionary^  for 
some  time  he  studied  theology  at  an  American  college  and  at 
Glasgow  University,  obtaining  several  premiums  and  a  medal  for 
Latin  composition.  But  in  the  end  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
the  stage,  appearing  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  the  ^ast  of  London 
and  at  the  Coburg,  in  a  round  of  characters  of  a  dark  complesdon 
such  as  Othello,  Zanga,  Gtimbia,  Oroonoko,  Aboan,  and  Mmigo. 
He  fulfilled  various  provincial  engagements,  and  at  Dublin  hia 
exertions  were  specially  commended  by  Edmund  Kean.  At 
Belfast  Charles  Kean  played  lago  to  Mr.  Aldridge's  Othello  and 
Aboan  to  his  Oroonoko.  He  appeared  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  Lyceum.  The  dramatic  critic  of  the 
*  Athenaeum  *  in  1868  particularly  noticed  one  merit  of  his  perform- 
ance of  Othello  ;  he  dispensed  with  the  black  gloves  usually  worn 
by  Othellos  of  the  theatre  and  displayed  his  own  black  hands,  with 
'his  finger-nails  expressively  apparent.'  He  travelled  upon  the 
Continent,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  theatres  of 
Germany.  Princes  and  people  vied  in  distinguishing  him,  crowded 
houses  witnessed  his  performances,  and  honours,  orders  and  medals 
were  showered  upon  him.  He  extended  his  repert(»:y  of  parts, 
playing  Peruvian  BoUa,  who  was  no  doubt  dark-skinned  bat  not 
of  African  complexion.  By-and-by  he  exhibited  a  black  Macbeth, 
a  bkck  King  Lear.  For  him  was  revived  the  doubtful  play  of 
<  Titus  Andronicus,'  and  he  personated  Aaron  the  Moor  to  admifing 
audiences.  On  the  German  stage,  strange,  to ^ay,  he-was  per^ 
mitted  to  deliver  the  English  text  while  his  fellow^riiayerg  were 
confined  to  the  German  version  of  their  speeches.  However,  the 
audiences  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  similarly  tolerant  in  the 
case  of  the  German  tragedian  Herr  Bogumil  Dawison,  wha  played 
Othello  in  German  to  Mr.  Edwin  Booth's  lago  in  English. 

Many  foreign  players  have  appeared  successfully  upon  the 
English  stage  speaking  English  or  broken  English.  More  rarely 
have  English  actors  ventured  to  speak  from  the  stage  in  a  language 
not  their  own.  In  the  last  century,  however,  Mr.  Bellamy,  with  a 
company  of  English  amateurs  who '  spoke  French  like  natives,' 
presented  the  tragedies  of  *  Andromaque,'  •  Athalie,'  and  *  Zaire' 
in  French  at  the  Richmond  Assembly  Booms,  expressly  engaged  and 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  some  assistance  being  rendered  by  the 
Marquis  de  Vemeuil  and  Madame  Brilliant  Junius  Brutos  Bdoth^ 
whose  <  knowledi2:e  and  accent  of  the  French  tongue '  an  Ammcan 
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critic  describes  as  *  simply  perfect,*  played  *  Oreste '  in  French, 
when  *  Andromaque '  was  produced  at  tiie  French  theatre.  New 
Orleans,  ^  in  a  manner  to  rouse  the  wildest  enthusiasm/  Curiously 
enough,  Macready  had  contemplated  the  same  feat  with  Bachel 
for  his  Andromaque  or  his  Hermione;  but  he  abandoned  the 
notion,  satisfied  that,  although  he  might  succeed  in  conveying  the 
substance  and  passion  of  the  scenes,  the  minor  beauties  and  more 
subtle  meaning  belonging  to  the  genius  of  the  language  would 
certainly  escape  him.  It  may  be  added  that,  within  the  last  few 
months,  certain  English  performers  have  amused  themselves  by 
joining  in  a  representation  in  French  of  Augier's  comedy 
*  L'Aventurifere '  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 

We  have  wandered  fjx)m  our  theme  a  little.  But  perhaps  it 
has  been  shown  sufficiently  that  the  physical  qualifications  of  the 
players  have  been  always  regarded  liberally  by  the  public,  and  that 
generally  there  has  prevailed  a  disposition  to  accept  just  what  the 
stage  has  been  prepared  to  tender,  without  subjectiug  it  to  any- 
thing like  harsh  requisitions  or  exactions. 

BUTTON  COOK. 
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V. 

While  the  first  impress  of  this  dream  was  yet  strong  upon  me, 
I  had  no  other  thought  than  to  go  straight  to  Carlyon,  and  relate 
it  to  him.  But  it  was  still  early  morning ;  and  by  the  time  I  had 
completed  my  toilet  and  eaten  my  breakfast  I  had  begun  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  a  more  common-sensible  point  of  view.  A 
dream  is  only  a  dream,  after  all ;  and  that  which  appears  terrible 
to  the  sleeper  may  wear  a  diflferent  complexion  when  reviewed  by 
daylight.  Moreover,  the  waking  mind  is  apt  to  give  to  the  dis- 
ordered events  of  a  dream  a  logical  sequence  and  precision  which 
were  probably  in  reality  wanting  to  them;  and  finsJly,  the  familiar 
facts  of  every-day  life — the  chairs  and  tables,  the  view  from  the 
window,  the  rattle  of  vehicles  in  the  street,  and  the  voices  of  men 
and  women — all  tend  to  make  the  vision  of  the  night  more  unsub- 
stantial than  a  thought.  By  ten  o'clock,  accordingly,  I  had  re- 
solved to  forego  my  intention  of  bursting  headlong  in  upon  Carlyon 
with  a  tale  of  horror  and  warning ;  I  even  doubted  whether  I 
would  attempt  to  see  him  at  all  previous  to  his  departure ;  or,  if  I 
should  do  so,  and  the  story  of  the  dream  were  to  come  up,  I  would 
tell  it  from  the  humorous  point  of  view,  leaving  Carlyon  to  draw 
firom  it  what  conclusions  he  pleased. 

In  this  convenient  frame  of  mind  I  sat  down  to  smoke  my 
morning  cigarette  over  my  Saturday  newspaper.  In  the  midst  of 
that  employment  Carlyon  himself  came  in.  He  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of  his  aspect  put 
in  a  ridiculous  light  my  misgivings  of  the  night  before. 

*  Don't  disarrange  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  said ;  *  I  can 
stop  only  a  moment.  I  expect  to  start  by  this  evening's  train. 
You  will  find  the  studio  all  right  for  you,  if  you  should  want  to  go 
there  at  any  time.  I  have  got  the  duplicate  pass-key  from  my  old 
housekeeper,  so  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  yours,  or  you  will 
be  locked  out  till  I  come  back.' 

*  You  are  certain  you  won't  stay  over  Sunday  ? '  I  could  not 
help  saying. 

*  Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  at  present,'  he  answered,  without  any 
symptom  of  comprehending  my  drift.  « I  want  to  be  at  my  desti- 
nation not  later  than  Wednesday.     That  fresh  atmosphere  will 
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dear  away  the  cobwebs  thafc  have  been  entangling  my  wits  of  late. 
Such  sloughs  of  despond  as  you  saw  me  wallowing  in  yesterday 
must  be  abandoned  for  good  and  all.  When  you  next  see  me,  you 
shall  behold  a  transfiguration.' 

*  Have  you  any  messages  that  I  can  deliver  for  you  ? ' 

*  There  are  some  friends  of  mine  to  whom  I  might  wish  to 
leave  a  parting  word,'  said  Carlyon,  with  an  ambiguous  smile ; 
*but  as  they  don*t  happen  to  be  people  you  know,  and  as  the 
message  would  be  the  reverse  of  complimentary,  it  is  no  matter.' 

*  Well,  may  you  return  safe  and  sound ! '  said  I. 

'  If  one  could  leave  the  greater  part  of  himself  behind  Iiim  on 
a  journey,  or  at  least  such  a  bundle  of  his  more  disreputable  be- 
longings as  Christian  carried  on  his  shoulders,  what  a  wholesome 
thing  our  holiday  jaunts  would  beqpme,  and  how  at  a  loss  our 
friends  would  be  to  recognise  us  when  we  came  back  I '  Carlyon 
remarked.  ^  If  returning  safe  and  sound  means  returning  with  as 
heavy  a  weight  of  moral  adipose  tissue  as  you  started  with,  it  is 
hardly  so  friendly  a  wish  as  it  was  meant  to  be.  But  I  am  wasting 
your  time  and  spending  too  much  of  my  own.  I  didn*t  want  to 
leave  you  with  such  an  impression  of  me  on  your  mind  as  you 
must  have  got  yesterday.  Think  of  me  as  you  see  me  now,  and 
forget  my  metaphysical  hypochondriasis ! ' 

*We  have  known  each  other  a  good  many  years,  my  dear 
Carlyon,'  I  replied ;  *  and  my  impressions  of  you  are  not  detached, 
but  composite.  I  fancy  nothing  could  greatly  modify  it  either 
way.  Your  lights  and  shadows,  as  I  have  become  accustomed  to 
see  them,  make  your  reality  to  me,  and  I  could  hardly  imagine 
you  apart  from  any  of  them.  I  don't  think  I  should  even  care  to 
see  you  transfigured  until  I  had  become  transfigured  myself.' 

*  Upon  the  whole,  that  is  as  comfortable  a  thing  as  you  could 
have  said  to  me,'  he  remarked;  ^  and  yet  it  tempts  me  a  little  to 
put  you  to  the  test  with  some  confession  or  other— I  don't  say 
with  one  that  would  tend  towards  the  transfiguration  I '  He 
paused  a  few  moments,  looking  at  me  with  a  doubtful  expression. 
*  No,*  he  went  on,  *  no ;  I  won't  risk  it — at  any  rate,  not  now,  when 
I  shall  not  be  in  the  way  of  relieving  you,  for  a  month  to  come,  of 
any  bad  impression  you  might  get  from  it.  It's  enough  if  I  hold 
it  over  you  for  a  future  occasion.  For  the  present,  let  the  lights 
and  shadows  remain  as  they  are  I ' 

He  laughed,  grasped  my  hand  with  more  than  usual  heartiness^ 
and  went  out.  I  was  left  to  resume  my  communion  with  my 
morning  paper.  But,  if  I  remember  aright,  I  did  not  read  any 
more  that  day.  I  went  to  the  club  for  my  lunch,  and  stayed  there 
till  evenins:.      At  ten  o'clock  I  repaired  to  Mrs.  BIessin&ix)n 
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Wagner's,  where  I  half  expected  (it  being  a  musical  evening) 
that  I  might  meet  the  Countess  Felicita.  But  she  was  not  there, 
and  I  came  home  tired  and  rather  depressed. 

I  do  not  ordinarily  attend  church,  and  Sunday  is  apt  to  be 
rather  a  long  day  with  me.  But  on  this  occasion  it  happened  to 
come  across  me  that  the  Countess  had  promised  to  sing  the 
anthem  at  a  certain  fashionable  church  not  far  from  my  abode ; 
80  I  betook  myself  thither,  and  sat  in  a  retired  pew  and  listened 
to  her  grand  contralto  voice — one  of  the  most  touching  and  stirring 
voices  I  have  ever  heard.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  enterprising 
enough  to  go  down  to  her  modest  little  house  in  Chelsea  to  call 
on  her,  but  she  was  not  at  home.  I  left  my  card,  and  strolled 
eastwards  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Once  I  fancied  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  my  faithless  little  friend  Max ;  but  before  I  could 
confirm  my  impression  a  knot  of  half-tipsy  fellows  got  in  the  way. 
When  they  had  passed,  the  only  justification  for  it  that  I  could 
discover  was  a  hideous  little  wretch  in  a  soiled  and  ragged  flannel 
shirt,  who  stared  up  at  me  with  a  pair  of  pale,  red-rimmed  eyes, 
set  in  a  thin,  grimy  little  £Eice.  All  of  a  sudden  he  uttered  a 
shrill  howl,  and  bolted  down  a  crooked  alley  opening  out  of  the 
main  thoroughfare. 

My  rest  for  the  two  last  nights  had  been  rather  disturbed,  and 
I  anticipated  nothing  better  for  the  third;  but  my  expectation 
was  not  verified.  I  slept  soundly  and  dreamlessly,  and  did  not 
awake  till  after  my  usual  hour.  There  was  an  improvement  in  my 
spirits  also ;  I  felt  as  if  some  tedious  suspense  or  anxiety  had  come 
to  an  end.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  the  studio  during  the 
day  and  look  over  a  collection  of  etchings  which  I  knew  Carlyon 
kept  in  a  drawer  of  his  ebony  cabinet.  As  I  proposed  to  spend 
several  hours  in  the  inspection,  I  put  a  little  bundle  of  sandwiches 
in  my  pocket — wine  I  knew  I  should  find  on  the  premises.  It  was 
about  noon  when  I  unlocked  the  door  with  the  pass-key  Carlyon 
had  given  me,  and  went  upstairs. 

The  door  of  the  studio  stood  ajar,  and  when  I  entered  I  found 
that  the  green  shade  of  the  main  window  was  drawn,  so  that  the 
room  seemed  quite  dusky.  The  air,  too,  was  close  and  oppressive. 
I  pulled  up  the  blind,  and  then  went  to  the  small  window  in  the 
Alcove,  which  I  opened  at  top  and  bottom.  Having  thus  relieved 
the  gloom  and  freshened  the  atmosphere,  I  turned  to  the  cabinet. 
It  was  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  standing  against  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  door.  The  upper  part 
consisted  mainly  of  folding-doors  opening  on  shelves ;  in  the  panels 
were  set  mirrors  of  plate-glass  with  bevelled  edges.  At  the  sides 
was  a  sort  of  light  scaffolding  of  brackets  supported  on  slender 
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carved  pillars,  each  bracket  bearing  a  small  vase  of  some  quaint 
design.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cabinet  was  a  chest  of  solidly- 
made  ebony  drawers,  with  curiously-wrought  brass  handles.  It 
was  in  the  upper  one  of  these  drawers  that  the  etchings  were 
kept. 

I  pulled  it  open,  and,  seating  myself  before  it,  began  to  examine 
the  collection.     They  were  mostly  the  work  of  the  older  masters ; 
among  them  were  a  number  of  very  rare  and  exquisite  prints  of 
Bembrandt.  I  was  especially  struck  by  one  plate  representing  three 
trees  standing  close  together,  their  thick  foliage  intercepting  the 
light  of  the  bright  sky  behind,  which  streams  in  mellow  lustre 
through  the  spaces  between  their  trunks.    While  studying  it,  my 
eye  was  attracted  to  the  edge  of  the  paper,  on  which  appeared  a 
peculiar  dark  stain.     It  was  neither  black  nor  brown,  and  was 
evidently  not  caused  by  ink,  as  I  had  at  first  supposed.    It  was 
not  even  quite  dry,  and  the  paper  around  it  was  slightly  wrinkled, 
the  result  of  the  unequal  contraction  occasioned  by  moisture.     For 
some  reason,  this  spot  £Bi,scinated  me ;  I  was  repelled  by  it,  but  was 
thereby  only  the  more  impelled  to  scrutinise   it.     What   could 
have  caused  it  ?    There  was  nothing  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  thing  itself;  but  I  presently  bethought  me  to  investigate  the 
drawer.    Stuffed  away  in  one  comer,  corresponding  to  that  part 
of  the  paper  which  had  been  stained,  I  immediately  discerned 
what  I  took  to  be  one  of  Carlyon's  painting-rags,  such  as  he  used 
to  wipe  his  brushes  upon  or  smear  his  canvas.     It  was  clewed  up 
in  a  small  bundle,  scarcely  so  large  as  a  clenched  fist,  and  so  much 
discoloured  that  its  original  whiteness  was  scarcely  distinguishable. 
Taking  hold  of  it  gingerly  by  its  least  soiled  part,  I  drew  it  forth 
and  held  it  up  to  the  light.     Its  folds  stuck  together  with  a  kind 
of  glutinous  tenacity ;  the  colouring-matter  with  which  it  had  been 
saturated  was  still  partially  wet ;  here  and  there  it  had  a  faint 
glisten,  and  in  one  place  where  the  light  partially  shone  through 
the  fabric  the  hue  was  of  a  deep  clouded  red.     What  could  have 
possessed  Garlyon  to  put  a  rag  in  this  condition  into  a  drawer  full 
of  priceless  etchings?     It  could  not  have  been  there  long — hardly 
longer  than  since  the  day  before.    But  on  that  day  Garlyon  had 
expected  to  be  on  his  way  to  Norway.     Yet,  who  could  have  placed 
it  here  if  Garlyon  had  not  ?    I  looked  at  it  more  closely,  with  a 
quickened  beating  of  the  heart.     A  strange  odour,  resembling  no 
other  odour  in  the  world,  now  became  perceptible.     I  recognised 
it  at  once,  and  it  swept  me  to  the  conviction  against  which  I  had 
from  the  first  been  unconfessedly  struggling.     It  was  the  smell  of 
human  blood. 

The  moisture  left  my  mouth  and  throat,  and  there  was  a  ilut« 
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tering  of  the  nerves  in  my  head  nearly  resulting  in  faintnes^. 
But  in  a  minute  or  two  I  got  the  better  of  my  weakness,  remind* 
ing  myself  that  either  there  was  worse  to  come,  in  which  case  I 
should  need  all  my  self-control — or  else  this  was  all,  and  in  that 
case  it  was  nothing  worth  disturbing  oneself  about. 

I  unfolded  the  rag — which  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to 
be,  not  a  rag,  but  a  small  handkerchief  of  fine  make  and  material, 
probably  cambric.  One  comer  of  it  had  been  either  torn  or  cut 
away.  It  was  heavy  with  blood  ;  so  much  could  not  have  flowed 
from  any  ordinary  wound.  My  mind  had  now,  in  self-defence  as 
it  were,  adopted  a  strictly  logical  humour ;  all  imaginative  specu- 
lations were  rigidly  suppressed,  my  determination  being  to  take 
nothing  for  granted  until  sensible  evidence  had  assured  me  of  its 
truth.  If  anything  disastrous  had  happened,  it  must  have  hap- 
pened within  the  four  walls  of  this  studio,  and  I  should  inevitably 
come  upon  further  traces  of  it  in  due  time. 

Having  laid  the  handkerchief  across  the  edge  of  the  open 
drawer,  I  prepared  to  rise  from  my  chair  to  begin  my  exploration 
of  the  room.  I  was  encouraged  to  think  that  the  worst  thing  dis- 
coverable could  not  be  there,  because,  had  it  been  there,  I  could 
hardly  have  escaped  noticing  it  on  my  first  entrance.  But  an  in- 
stant's recollection  admonished  me  that  the  blinds  had  then  been 
drawn,  not  only  obscuring  objects  in  the  studio,  but  causing  me 
to  confine  most  of  my  attention  to  setting  the  blind  to  rights. 

As  these  thoughts  strayed  across  my  brain  I  was  sitting  &cing 
the  mirror  in  one  of  the  panels,  and  my  eyes  were  dwelling  upon 
its  surface,  on  which  was  a  tiny  round  spot,  like  a  silver  globule, 
caused,  I  suppose,  by  a  bubble  of  air  in  the  glass.  It  stood  out 
distinctly  against  the  darkness  of  the  reflected  room  behind  it — • 
not  that  the  room  was  really  dark  any  longer,  but  it  seemed  so  in 
the  mirror.  Moving  my  head  a  little,  however,  I  brought  the 
globule  into  line  with  a  lighter  portion  of  the  background — so 
light  that  I  thought  it  must  be  a  bit  of  white  cloth  hung  over  the 
back  of  a  chair.  For  the  first  time,  I  now  looked  past  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  into  its  depths.  The  white  object  was  very  white, 
and  it  appeared  to  rest  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  but  it  was  not  a 
bit  of  cloth.  It  was  oblong  in  shape,  and  had  two  darker  spots 
upon  it.    I  strained  my  eyes  further. 

All  at  once,  with  a  spasm  of  sharp  astonishment,  I  knew  that 
this  white  object  was  the  face  of  Carlyon,  who  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  and  apparently  returning  my  gaze.  In  the  instant  of  re^ 
cognising  him  I  also  realised  how  profoundly  I  had  foreboded 
calamity  the  instant  before,  and  the  revulsion  was  staggering.  In 
Ihesame  breath  of  time  I  was  irritated  agains|tjjyyv&\9"i^f^ 
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being,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  cause  of  my  having  had 
sach  a  scare.  I  did  not  look  round  at  him,  therefore ;  but  sinking 
back  in  my  chair  I  said  sulkily,  *  Well,  Carlyon  1 ' 

My  voice  sounded  thin  and  hollow  in  the  lofty  room  ;  and  there 
was  no  response  whatever  from  Carlyon.  After  a  moment  my  feel- 
ing of  relieved  irritation — if  I  may  so  call  it — vanished  as  suddenly 
as  if  it  had  been  snatched  away  by  some  spiritual  hand.  The  feeling 
which  occupied  its  place  was  one  of  alert  horror,  such  as  I  cannot 
describe,  I  slowly  sat  up  again  in  my  chair,  and  once  more  looked 
into  the  mirror.  There  was  a  slight  tremor  in  my  head  not  to  be 
controlled,  and  which  rendered  distinct  vision  difficult ;  but  I  could 
see  that  Carlyon's  face  was  set  in  an  odd  and  very  awkward  atti- 
tude— it  was  tipped  over  towards  his  right  shoulder  in  such  a  way 
that  it  reminded  me  of  the  grotesque  contortion  of  some  grimace* 
making  clown  at  a  pantomime.  But  the  clown's  contortion  was 
momentary,  whereas  Carlyon  had  retained  his  present  attitude 
certainly  for  several  minutes,  and  possibly  for  longer  .  .  .  very 
much  longer.  The  whole  figure,  as  well  as  I  could  discern  it  in 
the  glass,  had  a  rigid  twist  in  it,  much  at  variance  with  Carlyon's 
customary  poses  of  robust  grace.  One  of  his  hands  seemed  to  be 
clenched,  and  partly  raised  from  the  arm  of  the  chair.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  head  was  the  most  unnatural  of  all. 

I  was  humouring  myself — struggling  to  withstand  the  inrush 
of  the  truth  until  I  could  gain  time  to  face  it  resolutely.  But 
the  sensation  that  the  thing  I  dreaded  was  behind  me,  and,  as  it 
were,  staring  over  my  shoulder,  became  at  this  point  unendurable. 
I  got  up  from  my  chair  with  a  start,  turned  round,  and  with 
measured  but  leaden  steps  walked  up  to  the  seated  figure  and 
steadied  myself  to  look  at  it. 

The  ungainly  immobility  of  death  is  hideous  to  contemplate. 
Its  unstudied  effects,  its  unshrinking  sincerity,  put  life  to  the 
blush.  The  soul,  as  if  to  show  its  contempt  for  the  carcase  it  has 
ceased  to  inhabit,  throws  it  at  parting  into  some  antic  attitude  of 
forlorn  abjectness  that  would  excite  ridicule  were  it  not  so  un- 
affectedly ghastly.  As  I  looked  at  the  body,  I  was  sensible  of  a 
feeling  of  shame  for  my  friend's  sake  ;  it  was  as  if  some  malignant 
enemy  of  his  had,  in  his  absence,  set  up  this  dishonourable  scare- 
crow effigy  of  him  by  way  of  satirising  the  real  man's  conspicuous 
and  perhaps  not  unconscious  physical  picturesqueness.  And  the 
worst  of  the  jest  was  that  Carlyon  would  never  return  to  efface  the 
absurd  impression  of  him  thus  created.  Neither,  however,  would 
be  ever  know  how  vilely  he  had  been  traduced. 

Bat  I  forced  down  the  hysteric  mood  that  threatened  to  gain 
possessiQn  of  me,  and  aet  myaelf  to  examine  the  body.    The  cbw 
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in  which  it  was  seated  was  drawn  up  to  the  little  tea-table  which 
I  have  already  once  or  twice  mentioned ;  there  was  a  vacant  chair 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  suggesting  the  idea  that  some 
person  had  been  conversing  with  him  first,  previous  to  the  cata- 
strophe. Upon  the  table  was  a  silver  ash-receiver,  with  a  half- 
smoked  cigarette  lying  in  it.  Another  object  was  there — an  open 
razor,  the  handle  of  which  was  smeared  with  blood,  though  the 
blade  had  apparently  been  wiped  nearly  clean.  It  was  one  of 
Carlyon's  own  razors,  for  there  was  his  name  CDgraved  upon  a  silver 
plate  set  in  the  handle.  There  were  no  traces  of  a  struggle;  the 
body,  though  somewhat  contorted,  as  I  have  said,  could  not  have 
risen  from  its  seat  before  death  overtook  it.  It  lay  back,  with  one 
leg  stretched  out,  and  the  head  twisted  back  and  sideways  towards 
the  shoulder,  which  was  spasmodically  drawn  up.  The  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  the  eyebrows  lifted ;  the  set  teeth  were  visible 
through  the  parted  lips.  Across  the  throat  was  a  deep  clean  cut, 
separating  the  jugular  artery  and  dividing  the  windpipe.  A  great 
effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place,  drenching  the  collar  and  neck- 
scarf,  and  flowing  down  into  the  shirt-front.  There  were  no  other 
wounds ;  but  evidently  that  one  had  been  sufficient. 

I  cast  my  eyes  about  the  room,  in  search  of  whatever  traces  of 
the  murderer  might  present  themselves.  But  everything  seemed 
to  be  in  its  proper  place.  Upon  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
however,  I  noticed  two  or  three  scraps  of  torn  paper,  and  upon  the 
hearth  below  the  empty  grate  a  number  of  similar  scraps  had 
seemingly  been  burnt.  I  picked  up  the  largest  of  the  unconsumed 
scraps  and  examined  it ;  it  had  only  one  complete  word  written 
upon  it,  and  that  was  the  name  of  a  town  in  Holland — Amsterdam. 
The  handwriting  was  Carlyon'e., 

There  was  nothing  further  that  I  could  do;  the  only  further 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  discover  the  murderer,  and  the  task  of  doing 
that  devolved  upon  others  than  I.  My  duty  now  was  to  apprise  the 
police  of  what  had  occurred,  and  let  them  set  about  their  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  such  information  and  suggestions  as  I  might 
find  it  possible  to  afford  them.  Before  leaving  the  studio  I  re- 
turned to  the  remains  of  the  man  I  had  loved,  and  contemplated 
them  attentively  for  a  long  time.  The  first  nervous  agitation  had 
parsed  away  from  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  remark  how  little  the 
dead  reminded  me  of  the  living.  The  effigy  was  a  poor  one ; 
many  a  modem  caricaturist,  methought,  would  have  succeeded 
better,  Carlyon,  my  friend,  had  been  a  being  quite  different  from 
this.  My  eyes  fell  upon  the  remnant  of  the  cigarette ;  I  picked  it 
up  and  put  it  in  my  cigarette-case,  for  it  recurred  to  my  memory 
how  I  had  seen  it  in  my  dream  two  nights  previousn^^dft^am  which 
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I  was  now  disposed  to  regard  as  prophetic.  A  few  minutes  later  I 
had  closed  the  streiet-door  behind  me,  and  was  hastening  along  the 
road  in  search  of  a  policeman.  Having  met  with  one,  and  told 
him  briefly  what  had  occurred,  I  despatched  a  telegram  to  Scotland 
Yard  and  then  accompanied  the  officer  back  to  the  studio. 


VI. 

The  murder  of  a  man  like  Carlyon  Drake  was  not  so  every-day 
an  occurrence  that  it  could  fail  to  throw  society  into  something 
like  a  panic  ;  and,  happening  as  it  did  in  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  there  was  no  lack  of  discussion  about  it.  The  newspapers 
had  their  articles — moral,  historical,  and  philosophical,  together 
with  minute  details  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body 
was  found  and  the  eflForts  which  the  police  were  making  to  discover 
the  criminal.  My  own  unlucky  name  of  course  figured  promi- 
nently wherever  reference  was  made  to  tbe  aflfair ;  and  I  believe 
that  not  a  few  of  my  acquaintances  imbibed  the  idea  that  there 
was  good  reason  to  suspect  me  of  being  the  murderer.  It  required 
all  my  determination  not  to  leave  London  at  once.  At  this  junc- 
ture I  received  a  note  from  the  Countess  Felicita,  the  purport  of 
which  afforded  me  the  first  gleam  of  comfort  I  had  enjoyed  since 
the  calamity  had  taken  place. 

'  Dear  friend,'  wrote  the  Countess,  *  I  have  a  closer  interest  in 
the  terrible  topic  which  is  now  being  everywhere  discussed  than 
most  people  know.  I  met  Mr.  Carlyon  Drake  several  years  ago  on 
the  Continent,  when  he  did  me  a  kindness  which  I  shall  never  for- 
get. Since  that  time  I  had  seen  nothing  of  him ;  and  though,  when 
I  came  to  London,  I  hoped  that  we  might  meet  each  other  at  the 
house  of  some  common  friend,  that  did  not  happen,  and  I  was  un- 
willing to  seem  to  force  myself  upon  his  notice.  I  was  not  aware 
until  a  day  or  two  ago  that  you  were  so  intimately  his  friend.  I 
wish  you  would  come  here  and  speak  to  me  about  him ;  I  also 
have  something  to  say.  I  found  your  card  here  the  other  day, 
so  you  must  know  where  I  live.  I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow 
evening  after  seven  o'clock,  if  you  can  come. 

'  Very  cordially  yours, 

*  Felicita  Labinski.' 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  Countess  Felicita.  My  acquaintance  with  her,  although  not 
of  long  standing,  was  a  fact  of  no  trifling  moment  to  me ;  for  I 
had  foimd  her  to  be  a  woman  who  was  capable  of  affording,  to  a 
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mature  and  somewhat  fastidious  man  of  the  world  like  myself,  a 
companionship  for  which  I  had  cause  to  be  morally  and  intellectually 
grateful.  Very  few  of  this  type  of  women,  I  suppose,  exist ;  the 
combination  of  qualities  necessary  to  their  evolution  is  very  rare* 
Though  essentially  and  inwardly  feminine,  they  must  possess  a 
masculine  breadth  and  elasticity  of  mind  ;  and  there  should  be  a 
vein  of  sympathetic  kindliness,  not  incompatible  with  an  arch  and 
subtle  kind  of  wit,  in  all  their  manifestations.  Such  women  must 
have  had  a  varied  and  genuine  experience  of  life,  which  they  will 
use  as  a  magic  wand  to  touch  into  significance  and  relief  the  sub- 
ject of  the  moment.  What  particular  form  of  religious  belief  they 
hold  is  of  small  import,  provided  its  tenets  constitute  the  real  basis, 
impulse,  and  criterion  of  their  lives — mere  scepticism  fatally  un- 
sexes  the  woman  who  in  other  respects  may  be  all  loveUness. 
Furthermore  they  should  possess,  and  dare  to  use,  the  power  of 
compelling  men  to  forget  their  external  charms  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  spiritual  correspondence  of  beauty  which  is  neither  intellect 
nor  education,  but  rather  a  graceful  conformation  and  behaviour 
of  both.  To  this  end,  however,  it  is  desirable  on  all  accoimts  that 
their  physical  attractions  should  not  be  too  poignant ;  a  moderate 
comeliness  is  quite  sufficient,  but  I  apprehend  that  genuine 
homeliness  is  the  best  of  all.  The  man  is  then  relieved  of  the 
conventional  obligation  to  be  complimentary,  and  the  woman  from 
the  distraction  of  expecting  compliments,  and  both  are  as  much  at 
ease  as,  and  yet  under  a  much  finer  social  stimulus  than,  either 
could  be  in  the  company  of  his  or  her  own  respective  sex. 

To  return  to  the  Countess.  She  was  a  woman  certainly  not 
less  than  thirty  years  old,  and  probably  not  more  than  thirty-five. 
What  her  nationality  was  I  did  not  know ;  her  husband  had  been 
a  Pole,  and  she  spoke  English  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Her 
marriage  was  understood  to  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  but  she  soon  became  a  widow  under  somewhat  tragic 
circumstances.  She  subsequently  lived  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin,  and 
was  on  a  familiar  footing  with  the  people  best  worth  knowing 
in  both  capitals ;  and  she  was  believed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
inner  history  of  many  of  the  chief  political  movements  of  the  day. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  her  sympathies  were 
on  the  French  side.  She  travelled  with  the  army  in  the  capacity  of 
nurse,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  same  kind  of 
affection  among  the  soldiers  that  Florence  Nightingale  inspired  at 
the  Crimea  fourteen  years  before.  There  were  many  anecdotes  of 
her  courage  and  devotion.  She  was  in  Paris  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Commune,  and  afterwards  she  lived  for  a  time  in  Italy.  When  I 
first  met  her,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  date  of  whidi  I  am  now 
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writiBg,  she  had  not  been  in  London  above  a  year ;  her  fortunes 
were  at  a  low  ebb,  but  she  was  bravely  supporting  herself  by  the 
exercise  of  her  extraordinary  talent  for  music.  She  had  sung  in  the 
choirs  of  more  than  one  church,  set  numberless  songs  to  music,  and 
instructed  pupils.  Meanwhile,  by  dint  of  the  sterling  value  of 
her  mind  and  talents,  and  by  a  pleasant  and  unassuming  geniality 
of  manner,  she  made  and  kept  many  warm  friends  among  both  the 
men  and  women  of  the  best  English  society.  Such  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  so  much  as  was  generally  known  of  what  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  noble  and  self-sacrificing  life,  deeply  tinged  with 
sadness  and  misfortune,  but  never  losing  heart  or  forfeiting  the 
respect  of  honourable  people. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  had  never  concerned  myself  much 
with  the  Countess  Felicita's  past  career.  My  theory  was  that  a 
human  being  is  worth  to  me  exactly  as  much  as  I  find  in  her  or  him, 
and  that  to  allow  my  opinion  of  one  whom  I  have  made  my  friend 
to  be  influenced  by  the  echoes,  good  or  bad,  of  her  previous  history 
would  be  tantamount  to  resigning  the  possibility  of  contracting 
any  secure  and  independent  friendship  at  all.  In  the  Countess 
Felicita  I  saw  a  woman  to  whom  I  could  express  those  shy  thoughts 
that  reside  in  the  best  and  most  really  enUghtened  parts  of  a  man's 
mind,  assured  that  they  would  be  received  by  her  kindly  and 
comprehendingly,  and  would  call  forth  from  her  a  responsive  and 
suggestive  train  of  reflections  and  remarks.  Her  influence  upon  me, 
from  our  very  first  encounter,  had  been  at  once  soothing  and 
awakening ;  her  receptiveness  enabled  me  to  reveal  to  her  whatever 
small  stores  of  wisdom  or  avenues  of  speculation  I  had  lighted  upon, 
while  her  comments  had  virtue  in  them  to  throw  a  fresh  light  on  my 
subtlest  and  most  novel  ideas.  She  really  knew  more  of  my  true  cha- 
racter and  impulses  than  any  other  woman,  or  any  man  either,  has 
ever  known ;  and  in  return  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  had  ob- 
tained a  deeper  insight  than  most  of  her  friends  into  the  motives 
and  conclusions  of  her  own  conduct  of  life.  Let  it  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  our  conversations  always  or  often  took  a  personal  turn ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  seldom  that  either  df  us  attempted  to 
introduce — save  in  the  way  of  illustration — any  definite  facts  or 
particular  persons  wherewith  the  chances  of  existence  had  brought 
I.S  into  contact.  Our  intercourse  was  carried  on  upon  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  the  individual ;  and  our  pleasure  in  it  depended 
upon  this  condition.  There  was  something  more  than  friendship 
in  my  regard  for  the  Countess  Felicita ;  but  if  it  had  never  kindled 
into  love,  it  was  because  she  had  avoided  offering,  as  much  as  I 
had  shmmed  seeking,  any  passionate  grounds  of  sympathy.  The 
bloom  of  tbe  world  was  something  sullied  for  both  of  us ;  and  I 
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had  not  had  confidence  to  try,  with  the  jaded  pinions  of  forty 
years,  the  romantic  flights  which  had  failed  at  twenty-seven. 

Nevertheless,  had  I  happened  to  think  about  the  matter,  I 
might  have  perceived  that  the  Countess  was  quite  as  capable  asslie 
had  ever  been  of  winning  a  man's  whole  heart.  Handsome  she 
certainly  was  not ;  I  should  rather  say  she  was  noticeable  for  a 
wholesome  and  intelligent  style  of  ugliness.  It  was  aliiceable  and 
interesting  ugliness ;  the  parts  were  good,  though  the  combination 
was  eccentric.  She  was  somewhat  above  the  average  height  of 
women,  her  shoulders  were  square  and  high,  and  her  neck  short. 
The  lower  part  of  her  face  was  heavily  and  resolutely  built,  and 
her  mouth  was  large,  but  the  upper  lip  was  finely  and  sensitively 
moulded.  Her  nose  was  broad  across  the  nostrils,  and  rather 
flattened  throughout  its  entire  length ;  her  eyes  were  very  far 
apart,  and  unevenly  set  in  her  head;  they  were  as  black  as 
Erebus.  Her  hands  and  feet,  however,  were  exquisitely  and 
poetically  formed ;  and  her  hair,  which  she  wore  short,  was  wavy 
and  fine,  and  matched  her  eyes  for  colour.  The  movements  of  her 
features  imder  the  influence  of  thought  and  feeling  were  more 
eloquent  than  their  form ;  and  her  gestures,  and  a  way  she  had  of 
suddenly  leaning  forward  when  she  was  talking  and  supporting  her 
elbow  on  her  knee — these  and  other  unstudied  things  that  she  did, 
and  which  the  absence  of  conventional  beauty  enabled  her  to  do 
with  impunity,  imparted  a  force  and  character  to  her  conversation 
which  kept  the  attention  of  her  interlocutor  agreeably  alert.  Her 
voice  was  soft  and  clear  and  susceptible  of  delicate  shades  of  em- 
phasis, and  her  smile  was  intelligent  and  quick. 

I  was  sometimes  myself  surprised  at  my  knowledge  of  these 
and  other  details  of  the  Coimtess  Felicita's  personal  appearance 
and  bearing,  for  my  opportunities  of  observing  her  had  not  been 
very  many,  nor  imder  what  would  ordinarily  be  considered  espe- 
ciaUy  favourable  conditions.  In  other  words,  we  had  met  only  in 
the  way  that  men  and  women  are  accustomed  to  meet  in  London 
society — ^in  drawing-rooms,  at  afternoon  and  evening  receptions, 
at  dinners  and  music  gatherings,  in  the  box  at  the  opera,  at  art 
exhibitions.  A  hundred  other  male  acquaintances  of  hers  had 
the  same  facilities  of  intercourse  with  her  that  I  had,  and  might 
have  overheard  almost  every  word  we  uttered.  But  a  familiar 
experience  of  social  forms  enables  one  to  acconunodate  them  pliantly 
to  one's  occasions  instead  of  being  any  longer  hampered  by  them ; 
and  not  infrequently  they  seem  to  give  a  freedom  and  independence 
that  might  not  be  arrived  at  so  easily  in  circumstances  less  osten- 
sibly public.  There  is  pleasure  and  profit  in  many  kinds  of  out- 
ward restraint  and  etiquette ;  they  give  the  pWJjgd^  fe*?!fe^%c^^^ 
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the  precision  arising  from  the  necessity  of  immediately  and 
economically  accomplishing  its  purpose.  I  was  aware  that  the 
Countess  gave  afternoon  teas  at  her  little  house  in  Chelsea  every 
other  Friday  during  the  season  ;  but  I  had  never  up  to  this  time 
happened  to  attend  one,  partly  from  accident,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  I  was  aware  that  my  chances  of  talking  with  her  would  be 
less  available  in  her  own  parlour  than  in  any  one  else's.  Nor  had 
I  ever  called  upon  her  alone  (except  upon  the  one  occasion  already 
mentioned,  when  I  did  not  find  her  at  home).  I  was  a  bachelor, 
and  she  a  widow  of  several  years'  standing ;  and  it  is  well  to  give 
no  opening  to  the  forays  of  idle  tongues,  even  when,  as  in  our  case, 
the  persons  most  concerned  might  have  afforded  to  disregard  them. 
At  a  juncture  so  exceptional  as  the  present,  however,  the  rules 
that  apply  to  ordinary  contingencies  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
safely  transcended ;  and  I  recognised  without  hesitation  the  fitness 
of  the  Countess  Felicita's  straightforward  invitation.  Hitherto  we 
had  met  upon  impersonal  grounds ;  but  now  a  friend  of  both  of 
us  had,  by  his  death,  imposed  upon  us  the  need  of  a  more  confi- 
dential sort  of  communion.  I  wrote  a  reply  to  her  note  at  once, 
and  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  I  presented  myself  at  her 
door. 

VII. 

I  rouKD  the  Countess  Felicita  dressed  in  a  close-fitting  black 
gown,  with  a  white  collar  and  cuffs,  and  round  her  neck  a  heavy 
antique  gold  chain  and  locket.  Her  dark  complexion  was  more 
than  usually  pale,  and  as  I  entered  her  black  eyes  met  mine 
rapidly  and  searchingly.  The  hand  that  she  gave  me  was  as  cold 
as  death. 

*  I  am  glad  you  answered  my  letter,'  she  said ;  ^  I  was  afraid 
you  might  not  come.    Ah  I  you  too  look  harassed.' 

^  The  dead  have  it  all  their  own  way ;  but  they  don't  let  us 
have  ours,'  was  my  reply. 

'  Yes;  they  are  free,'  rejoined  the  Countess,  glancing  round  the 
room  and  sighing.     '  It  is  the  murderer  that  suffers  the  real  death.' 

The  news  had  evidently  stirred  her  deeply,  and  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  almost,  as  it  were,  heard  Carlyon's  dying  groan 
affected  her  still  more.  During  the  first  few  minutes  of  our  inter- 
view she  scarcely  maintained  her  usual  self-control,  and  her  eyes 
constantly  followed  all  my  movements  and  the  changes  of  my  face. 
I  had  never  before  seen  her  under  the  sway  of  strong  emotional 
feding,  though  I  had  doubtless  been  indirectly  aware  of  her  capa- 
city for  it ;  and  the  spectacle  softened  and  composed  in  some 
ineasure  my  own  distress.     For  a  time  we  spoke  on  i^ffgent^ 
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subjects,  and  only  in  the  tones  of  our  voices  did  our  true  pre- 
occupation appear.  At  length  she  asked  me  whether  the  police 
had  made  any  discoveries. 

^  They  are  following  out  the  clue  I  gave  them/  answered  I ; 
*  but  thus  far  they  have  come  upon  nothing.' 

*  You  were  able  to  give  them  a  clue? '  she  said  eagerly,  folding 
her  hands  and  leaning  forward. 

*Not  one  that  can  be  considered  very  satisfactory,  though  it 
has  more  weight  with  me  than  it  probably  has  with  them.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  occurred  1  saw  a  man  leave  the  studio,  and 
going  up  immediately  afterwards  I  found  Carlyon  looking  greatly 
disturbed.' 

*  Could  you  describe  the  man — identify  him  ? ' 

^  He  did  not  come  near  enough  for  me  to  distinguish  his 
features ;  but  his  figure  and  general  appearance  I  should  know 
again.' 

^  Ah  I  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  do,'  said  the  Countess,  unclasp- 
ing  her  hands  and  leaning  back.  ^  So  many  figures  are  alike — ^it  is 
the  face  only  that  is  distinctive.  You  could  not  swear  to  a  figure. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  man  you  saw  may  not  very  likely  have 
been  the  guilty  one ;  but,  unless  other  testimony  pointed  to  bim, 
he  will  escape.' 

*Yes;  you  are  righc,'  returned  I,  debating  within  myself 
whether  I  should  speak  of  my  dream.  Did  the  Countess  believe  in 
dreams? 

*  Is  it  true  what  the  papers  say — ^that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  country  ? '  she  presently  asked. 

*  He  told  me  that  he  was  to  start  for  Norway  on  Saturday  night ; 
but  he  must  have  altered  his  plans,  for  the  physicians  who  have  ex« 
amined  the  body  say  that  death  could  not  have  taken  place  earlier 
than  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening.' 

*  Then,  you  did  not  expect  to  find  him  when  you  went  there— on 
Monday,  was  it  not  ?  But  then,  how  did  you  get  in  ?  Had  thei 
door  been  left  open  ? ' 

^  He  gave  me  his  pass-key  to  use  while  he  was  away,  and  I 
went  up  on  Monday  to  look  at  his  collection  of  prints.  But  the 
murderer  must  have  been  aware  that  Carlyon  was  intending  to  be 
absent  for  a  month  or  so,  and  have  based  his  calculations  upon  the 
probability  of  the  crime  not  being  discovered  for  that  length  of  time« 
If  he  had  chosen  any  other  moment,  of  course,  Carlyon  would  have 
been  missed  at  once ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  body  was  (as  bx  as  he  could 
know)  safer  in  the  studio  than  it  would  have  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames.' 

The  Countess  reflected  silently  for  a  few  momeutfi»  taking  h^ 
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ehin  in  her  hand  and  moving  her  foot  on  the  floor  at  intervals. 
^  Shall  I  say  something  to  70a  ? '  she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  her  eyes 
directed  downwards.  *  If  you  were  not  his  friend,  and  if  I  had 
not  been  his  friend,  I  would  not  say  it.  It  is  between  you 
and  me.* 

*  You  may  say  anything  to  me,  Countess.' 

*  I  have  been  thinking  about  him,'  she  went  on  in  the  same 
tone ;  *  how  he  was  strong  both  in  light  and  in  shade,  vehement 
sometimes ;  one  found  him  sad  and  gloomy  without  knowing  why ; 
Ufe  would  seem  hateful  to  him.  And  he  believed  that  we  had 
rights  over  our  own  selves — that  there  was  no  obligation. except 
respect  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of  others.    Was  it  not  so  ? ' 

*  It  was  very  much  so,  no  doubt.  You  knew  him  better  than 
I  supposed.' 

*  Oh,  he  did  not  disguise  himself;  it  was  not  difficult  to  know 
BO  much.  But  then  I  have  been  thinking,  also,  that  he  was  not  a 
man  likely  to  make  enemies — not  deadly  enemies.  I  cannot  think 
that  he  would  so  injure  any  one  as  to  make  them  feel  like  that.  It 
is  easier  to  think  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  misfortune — ^perhaps 
something  that  he  would  consider  a  disgrace.  The  horror  of  think- 
ing that  the  world  might  hear  of  it '^ 

*  I  see  what  you  mean,  dear  Countess,'  I  said,  glad  to  interrupt 
her  in  what  I  perceived  was  a  painful  explanation  ;  ^  and  you  will 
be  relieved  to  know  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body 
was  found  make  it  impossible  that  death  should  have  been  caused 
by  his  own  act.  Two  facts  alone  are  enough  to  dispose  of  that 
theory.' 

^  Ah  I  the  newspapers  had  not  said  anything  that  «  •  •  Yes,  it 
is  a  relief.    Tell  me  how  you  can  know  ? ' 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  drawer  of  the  cabinet  which  I  opened 
to  get  at  the  prints  had  in  it  a  handkerchief  soaked  in  blood,  and 
not  yet  entirely  dry ;  it  must  have  been  put  there  at  the  time  of 
the  murder.  The  cabinet  is  at  least  twenty  paces  from  the  chair  in 
which  the  body  was  seated,  and  it  is  impossible  that  Carlyon  should 
have  been  able  to  walk  there  and  back  after  having  cut  his  throat. 
The  other  circmnstance  is  that  the  razor  which  I  found  lying  on 
tiie  table,  although  it  was  within  reach  of  his  hand,  had  been 
wiped  dry — ^probably  on  the  handkerchief,  but  evidently  not  by 
Garlyon.  I  prestune  that  the  murderer,  after  having  done  the  act, 
loat  his  head  for  a  few  minutes ;  his  first  impulse  was  to  remove 
the  traces  of  blood  from  the  razor,  in  order  to  conceal  the  &ct  that 
it  had  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  be  practicable  to  suggest  suicide;  and  he  lefb 
kbe  razor  oii  the  table  and  hid  the  handkerchief  away  in  the 
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drawer.  He  would  have  probably  taken  it  with  him  if  he  had  not 
been  afraid  of  getting  blood-stains  on  his  clothes.  It  would  have 
been  more  creditable  to  his  presence  of  mind  if  he  had  left  it  on 
the  table  with  the  razor.' 

I  had  intended  to  say  more,  but  the  Countess  prevented  me* 
She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  stretching  out  her  arms,  with 
averted  palms,  as  if  to  keep  back  the  vision  which  my  too  rudely- 
chosen  words  had  summoned  up.  Her  eyes  were  half-closed,  and 
the  eyelids  quivered. 

^  Hush,  hush  I  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing ! '  she  said 
under  her  breath.  <  I  cannot  listen  to  those  things — ^I  have  told  you 
that  I  knew  him  I  Oh  I  oh  I  I  have  seen  murder,'  she  went  on, 
suddenly  pressing  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  *  Blood  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  wash  a  handkerchief  in  I  It  dizzies  the  brain  and  queUs 
the  heart — and  then  they  come  and  reason  over  it,  and  say  how 
and  why  •  •  •  Do  not  look  at  me  I  Do  not  listen  to  me  I '  She 
sank  down  on  the  couch,  and  turning  away  her  fftce  sobbed  heavily 
for  several  minutes. 

It  was  an  outburst  worthy  of  a  tragic  actress,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently not  acting.  I  received  from  it  an  impression  of  the  power 
and  vividness  of  the  woman's  nature  which,  well  as  I  had  fancied  I 
knew  her,  took  me  by  surprise.  In  casting  about  for  the  probable 
cause  of  such  an  exhibition  of  feeling,  I  somewhat  hastily  ascribed 
it  to  a  tenderer  interest  in  Carlyon  than  she  had  given  me  cause 
to  suspect.  But  before  long  she  corrected  my  misapprehension. 
Baising  herself  from  her  recumbent  position,  she  passed  her 
hands  through  her  hair,  checked  her  uneven  breathing,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  smile. 

*  I  will  not  ask  you  to  pardon  me,'  she  said,  '  because,  if  you 
require  my  excuses,  I  shsdl  be  inexcusable  to  you.  Your  words 
brought  back  other  times  to  me — terrible  times.  I  have  never 
spoken  to  you  of  my.  husband.  He  was  a  conspirator  and  a  Pole — 
he  met  the  fate  of  many  who  loved  their  country ;  and  I  saw  his 
death — a  bloody  and  violent  death.  One  does  not  forget  those 
things — they  are  as  present  to-day  as  ten  years  ago  I  It  is  a  strange 
thing ;  on  battlefields  I  have  seen  so  much  of  death,  and  it  all 
passes  away ;  but  that  one  little  scene  of  a  few  minutes — ^never  I ' 

^  I  can  only  say  how  grieved  I  am  to  have  caused  you  pain ;  I 
have  been  so  accustomed  these  last  days  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  detectives  that  I  have  dulled  my  own  sensitiveness  to  it. 
Carlyon  was  my  dearest  friend.' 

'  Is  no  one  known  who  is  likely  to  have  had  a  motive  to  wish 
his  death?' 

*  Only  one  person  that  I  can  think  of;  but  that  happens  to 
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be  one  i^ho  might  perhaps  answer  the  description  of  the  man  I 
saw — ^who  might  have  been  an  Italian,  as  well  as  of  any  other 
nationality.' 

«An  Italian?' 

'  The  man  I  am  thinking  of  was  an  Italian  nobleman,  of  whom 
Carlyon  has  often  spoken  to  me.  A  number  of  years  ago  Carlyon 
was  very  much  in  love  with  an  Italian  girl,  who  loved  him — the 
story  is  too  long  to  tell  here,  and  would  not  interest  you ;  but  the 
gist  of  it  is  that  the  family  did  not  favour  him,  and  that  when  he 
attempted  an  elopement  he  was  stopped  and  wounded  by  a  body 
of  men  dressed  like  banditti,  but  led  by  one  whom  Carlyon  re- 
cognised as  this  nobleman,  who  had  also  been  a  suitor  for  the  girl's 
hand.' 

*  But  if  the  rival  was  the  conqueror,  why  should  he  wish  to 
take  Carlyon's  life  now  ? — ^if  that  is  your  meaning.' 

'  She  was  lost  to  him  as  well  as  to  Carlyon ;  she  entered  a 
convent,  I  believe — ^at  all  events,  she  never  married.  That  was 
enough  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  Italian,  who  would  look  upon 
Carlyon  as  having  blasted  his  hopes  of  love  or  fortune ;  and  pos- 
sibly there  may  have  been  circumstances  occurring  afterwards 
to  embitter  this  enmity.  I  know  that  Carlyon  has  lately  had 
anxieties  and  troubles  which  he  would  not  explain.' 

'  All  that  is  very  ingenious,'  said  the  Countess,  after  a  little 
thought.  *  Yes — ^yes — ^it  is  more  than  ingenious  ;  it  seems  to  me 
probable — most  probable  I  You  have  never,  of  course,  heard 
anything  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  this  Italian  might  not  be 
living?' 

*  No,  nothing  either  way ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
he  would  live  for  many  years  yet.' 

'Yes;  and  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  is  not  departed  from 
ao  often  as  some  people  would  try  to  have  you  believe.  The  more 
I  think  it  over^  my  friend,  the  more  sure  I  feel  that  you  have  hit 
upon  the  right  solution.  It  cannot  be  difficult  to  follow  out  such 
a  clue.  This  Italian  can  be  traced ;  he  must  have  been  seen  and 
known  in  London ;  the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  Carlyon  will 
be  discovered.  Yes,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  so  I  Perhaps,  even,  I 
may  be  able  to  give  some  assistance.  On  the  Continent  I  knew 
many  persons,  Italians  and  others.  Promise  me  that  you  will  let 
me  hear  whatever  news  there  is  to  tell,  so  that  we  may  consult  to- 
gether.' 

I  was  glad  to  promise  this ;  for  the  intuitions  of  a  woman  like 

the  Countess  Felicita,  guided  and  restrained  as  they  would  be  by 

her  masculine  judgment  and  clear  sense,  were  by  no  means  aids  to  be 

despised.     I  took  my  leave  of  her  soon  afterwards,  with  the  under- 
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standing  that  we  were  to  see  each  other  shortly  again.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  regained  my  own  house  that  I  bethought  myself  of 
having  omitted  to  question  her  concerning  the  nature  of  her  past 
relations  with  Carlyon.  But  there  would  be  opportunity  enough 
to  do  that  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  the  Countess  shared  with 
poor  Carlyon  the  privacy  of  my  thoughts.  She  would  have  been 
a  fit  mate  for  him.  She  would  have  been  a  fit  mate  for  any  man  ; 
and  fortunate  would  the  man  have  been  who  could  have  won  her ! 

VUf. 

Sevebax  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  end  of  the  London  season 
was  at  hand.  Carlyon's  name  had  faded  gradually  out  of  the 
newspapers,  and  people  had  ceased  to  make  conversation  out  of 
his  tragedy.  His  murderer  had  not  been  found.  The  police  had 
in  one  or  two  instances  hunted  out  persons  who  had  seen,  or 
thought  they  had  seen,  somebody  resembling  the  description  that 
I  had  given  of  the  mysterious  Italian.  One  witness  went  so  far  as 
to  aflSrm  that  he  had  noticed  Carlyon  and  the  other  alighting 
from  a  cab  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vauxhall  Bridge.  This  event 
had  happened  only  a  week  or  so  previous  to  the  murder,  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  the  information  was  somewhat 
discredited  by  the  addition  that  the  two  had  a  little  child  with 
them,  who  was  very  sleepy,  and  whom  the  taller  of  the  two  gentle- 
men (Carlyon)  took  up  and  carried  in  his  arms.  No  child,  sleepy 
or  otherwise,  had  entered  into  the  speculations  of  the  police.  Never- 
theless, the  incident  was  noted  down,  in  order  that  even  the  most 
improbablecontingencies  might  not  be  neglected.  *  It  often  happens, 
sir,'  remarked  my  particular  crony  among  the  detectives — a  broad-, 
faced,  genial-looking  gentleman  by  the  name  of  DuflSeld — *It 
often  happens  that  the  most  unlikely  and  flimsiest  things  are  the 
very  ones  thatjtells  which  way  the  wind  blows.'  I  assented  to 
the  general  principle ;  but  it  is  evidently  one  liable  to  hopeless 
abuse. 

During  this  period  I  had  become  a  constant  visitor  dt  the 
house  of  the  Countess  Felicita.  The  new  and  intimate  turn  that 
had  been  given  to  our  friendship  by  Carlyon's  death  had  under- 
gone no  abatement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  grew  more  controlling  day 
by  day.  I  felt  myself  strengthened  and  completed  by  her  com- 
panionship ;  and  my  own  society  was  no  longer  so  adequate  to  my 
needs  as  it  had  been  at  the  time  when  Carlyon  and  I  talked  about 
it.  She,  oii  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  lean  more  and  more  on  me, 
and  continually  opened  to  me  new  treasures  of  her  heart  and  mind. 
No  word  of  love,  however,  had  as  yet  been  spoken  between  us. 
We  had  no  lack  of  subjects  of   converEatjpi[ij^  ^a^^^  Jgng  afl 
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mystery  still  enshrouded  Carlyon's  aiFair,  it  seemed  fitting  that 
we  should  keep  silence  upon  what  lay  yet  nearer  to  our  souls. 

One  surprise  the  Countess  had  had  in  store  for  me.  Groing 
there  one  afternoon,  I  found  her  with  a  child  standing  at  her 
knees,  absorbed  in  watching  her  manufacture  of  a  paper  cocked- 
hat.  The  child  looked  up,  and  I  recognised  my  little  friend  Max 
of  Kensington  Gardens.  The  Countess  probably  noticed  my 
astonished  expression,  and  smiled. 

*  Max,  do  you  remember  me  ?  '  I  enquired.  *  How  long  have 
you  been  acquainted  with  this  lady  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  remember  you,'  replied  Max,  in  his  childish  French. 

*  You  gave  me  the  big  apple ;  but  Auntie  would  not  let  me  go  for 
the  picture.' 

*  And  who  is  Auntie  ? '  I  further  demanded. 

*  I  will  explain  the  mystery,'  interposed  the  Countess,  laughing. 

*  I  was  the  person  who  was  responsible  for  ]\fax's  failure  to  keep 
his  appointment.  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  Carlyon 
was  the  painter  to  whom  you  meant  to  take  him,  and  I  feared 
— foolishly,  perhaps — that  it  might  seem  like  an  indirect 
approach  on  my  part  to  send  him  there.  Max  is  my  nephew,' 
she  added ;  ^  but  I  am  his  father  and  mother  as  well,  for  they  are 
dead.' 

*  This  is  a  new  page  in  the  lomance,'  I  said. 

*  It  refers  to  an  earlier  page,'  rejoined  the  Countess — *  one 
which  I  have  been  intending  to  read  to  you.  Max  is  associated 
with  my  relations  with  Carlyon,  Max  is  the  child  of  my  brother- 
in-law,  who  died  some  years  after  my  husband.  The  child  was 
already  motherless,  and  he  had  no  one  to  come  to  but  me.  But  I 
was  at  that  time  living  near  Paris,  and  Max  was  in  Russian  Poland 
— an  infant  among  strangers.  I  had  met  Carlyon  only  a  week  or 
two  before ;  he  discovered,  I  hardly  know  how,  how  the  case  stood, 
— that  Max  could  not  get  to  me,  nor  I  to  him,  for  in  that  part  of 
the  world  I  should  have  been  liable  to  arrest.  Besides,  I  had  not 
the  money  for  so  long  a  journey.  Without  saying  anything  to 
me,  he  set  off  the  next  day,  travelled  to  Poland,  found  Max,  and 
returned  to  me  with  him.  And  that  was  not  all.  Just  before  he 
left  Paris,  I  received  a  draft  for  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  tell  from  whom  it  came — except  my  own  certainty 
that  it  came  from  him.  I  wrote  to  thank  him,  and  to  tell  him 
that  it  should  be  repaid  the  moment  I  had  the  means  to  do  so ; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  got  any  answer,  and  then  it  seemed 
to  me  cold  and  evasive.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of  any 
obligation  to  him,  and  he  declared  that  I  owed  him  nothing.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  repay  it,  and  now  it  is  too  late  ;  but  until 
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I  had  done  so  you  will  understand  that  I  could  not  feel  at  ease  to 
force  myself  into  his  presence.' 

This  story  the  Countess  told  rapidly,  passing  her  hand  occa- 
sionally over  Max's  hair,  and  glancing  from  him  to  me  and  back 
again.  It  put  Carlyon's  character  in  a  somewhat  new  light ;  for 
though  I  had  always  known  him  to  be  kind-hearted,  and  ready  to 
relieve  distress,  I  had  hardly  supposed  him  likely  so  far  to  sacrifice 
his  convenience  and  leisure  a«  to  make  a  sudden  journey  of  many 
hundred  miles  to  oblige  a  woman  whom  he  had  known  so  short  a 
time.  But  I  was  glad,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  be  able  to  do  him 
fuller  justice ;  and  besides,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  two  weeks 
of  the  Countess  Felicita  were  equivalent  to  a  lifetime  of  most 
other  women. 

As  London  emptied,  the  Countess  and  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
together.  She  and  I  and  Max  often  walked  together  in  the  parks, 
or  made  little  excursions  up  and  down  the  river  to  Richmond  or 
to  Gravesend.  I  did  not  purpose  to  leave  town  that  summer ;  for 
I  could  find  no  holiday  where  the  Countess  was  not.  One  warm 
August  afternoon  I  ordered  an  open  carriage,  meaning  to  propose 
a  drive  to  Hampstead  Heath.  On  my  way  to  her  house  a  gentle- 
man on  the  side-walk  signalled  to  my  coachman,  who  stopped,  and 
the  gentleman  approached.  It  was  my  detective  friend,  Mr.  Duf- 
field,  looking  excessively  genial. 

*  I  fancy  it  will  be  all  right  now,  sir,'  he  said.  *  We  have  got 
hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  string  at  last.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that ' 

*We  have  nailed  the  party,'  said  Mr.  DuflBeld  in  a  husky 
whisper.  *  You  wiQ  heaj  more  about  it  to-morrow  mornings  if  not 
to-night.  I  thought  I'd  tell  you,  sir,  beforehand,  in  caae  you 
should  tumble  upon  it  too  sudden.    Pleasant  drive  to  you,  sir.' 

The  coachman  drove  on.  As  might  be  supposed,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  this  news,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  tell  it  to  the 
Countess.  But  on  second  thoughts  I  decided  otherwise.  I  had  set 
my  heart  on  having  a  day  of  quiet  and  unsullied  enjoyment,  and  I 
was  unwilling  to  spoil  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  subject  so  pain- 
fully absorbing  as  this  would  be  to  us  both.  As  I  drove  along, 
I  thought  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  soothing  influence  of  a 
cigarette,  but  on  examining  my  case  it  turned  out  to  be  empty. 
It  was  not  quite  empty  either;  for  on  shaking  it  out  dropped 
the  fragment  of  a  half-smoked  cigarette,  the  appearance  of  which 
showed  it  to  be  none  of  mine.  For  a  moment  I  was  puzzled  to 
account  for  this ;  but  the  moment  after  I  recognised  the  relic 
which  I  had  taken  out  of  the  ash-tray  on  Carlyon's  table.  I  exa- 
mined it  curiously.     It  was  made  of  a  peculiar  paper,  ribbed 
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transversely,  and  stamped  at  the  middle  with  a  monogram  or 
other  device  in  gold.  This  was  partly  burnt  away,  however^  so  as 
to  be  illegible.  '  But  slighter  things  than  that  have  hanged  a 
man,'  I  thought,  as  I  returned  the  relic  to  my  case.  *  I  wonder 
whether  my  friend  Duffield  could  have  made  any  use  of  it  I ' 

Alighting  at  the  Countess's  door,  I  was  informed  that  she  had 
just  gone  out,  but  would  be  back  in  half  an  hour.  I  told  the 
coachman  to  walk  his  horses  in  whatsoever  direction  he  pleased 
for  that  length  of  time,  and  then  to  return  hither ;  and  meanwhile, 
being  indisposed  to  sit  in  the  house  alone,  I  strolled  down  to  the 
Embankment.  But  it  still  wanted  some  minutes  of  the  half-hour 
when  I  turned  once  more  into  the  Countess's  street.  Almost 
immediately  I  found  myself  looking  with  great  earnestness  at  the 
back  of  a  gentleman  who  was  preceding  me  up  the  street  at  a 
distance  of  about  eighty  yards.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light  summer 
suit,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  grey  felt  hat  with  a  black  ribbon. 
The  attire  I  had  not  seen  before,  but  every  moment  made  me 
more  certain  that  I  had  seen  the  man  before ;  his  gait,  and  the 
peculiar  carriage  of  his  arms,  were  terribly  unmistakable.  He 
hastened  along,  holding  his  head  down,  and  was  now  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  Countess  Felicita's  door. 

A  great  clatter  and  rumbling,  accompanied  by  cries,  coming 
from  close  behind  me,  caused  me  instinctively  to  turn  my  head ; 
and  I  saw  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  frightened  horses  come  head- 
long up  the  street.  No  coachman  was  on  the  box,  but  I  perceived 
a  person  in  a  coachman's  blue  coat  and  silver  buttons  rimning  at 
fiill  speed  some  distance  in  the  rear.  I  stepped  from  the  side 
walk,  and  succeeded  in  catching  the  bridle  of  one  of  the  horses 
and  stopping  the  progress  of  the  carriage,  which  I  then  discovered 
to  be  my  own.  The  coachman  had  left  them  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  public-house,  where  they  had  taken  fright  and  run  away. 
The  carriage  had  sustained  some  injuries,  sufficient  to  render 
it  unavailable  for  the  projected  drive ;  so,  after  rating  the  coach- 
man soundly,  I  sent  him  and  the  team  back  to  the  stables.  But 
meanwhile  the  man  in  the  summer  suit  had  disappeared. 

It  was  with  very  strange  and  bewildered  feelings  that  I  knocked 
for  the  second  time  at  the  Coimtess's  door.  But  again  I  resolved 
to  say  nothing  to  her  that  might  mar  the  enjoyment  I  hoped  to 
derive  from  her  society  this  afternoon.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Duffield 
were  justified  in  his  prognostications,  the  man  whom  I  had  seen 
vras  either  not  the  murderer,  or  he  would  be  arrested  within  a  few 
hours.    Let  the  coming  hour  be  a  peaceful  one,  therefore. 

The  Countess  had  returned,  and  would  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes.    I  waited  for  what  seemed  tP  X^^  ^  much  longer  time,  but 
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was  probably  aboat  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she  came  in,  evi- 
dently in  unusually  good  spirits.  Her  dress  was  a  dark  crimson 
silk,  made  with  a  square  opening  at  the  throat,  and  with  sleeves 
to  the  elbow.  It  became  her  marvellously  well.  She  took  my  hand 
between  both  of  hers. 

^  This  is  my  birthday,'  she  said.  ^  They  have  not  always  been 
happy  days  of  late,  but  I  said  to  myself  that  this  should  be  so, 
because  you  would  be  with  me.  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  sofa. 
Your  hand  is  so  hot  I  You  haven't  a  fever,  I  hope  ?  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse ;  I  am  an  old  nurse,  remember,  and  if  you  get  ill  I 
shall  come  in  and  do  for  you !  But  you  mustn't  be  ill.  You  must 
be  well  and  happy  always.    Ah,  me  I ' 

*  That  sigh  was  not  a  happy  one.' 

<  No ;  but  I  am  an  ugly  old  woman,  who  realises  sometimes  that 
these  delicious  days  cannot  last  for  ever,  nor  even  many  weeks  longer. 
Where  will  you  be  on  my  next  birthday  ? ' 

'  No  farther  from  you  than  now,  I  hope.' 

'  I  am  going  to  Dresden  in  October  to never  mind — to 

make  my  living.  I  have  an  offer  of  a  settled  income,  which  I 
must  accept  for  Max's  sake.  There  will  be  no  birthdays  there. 
Besides,  I  think  this  will  be  my  last  birthday.  Last  night  I 
dreamt  so.' 

*  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ? ' 

*  Very  much  in  some  dreams.  Of  course  you  do  nothing  so 
irrational  ? ' 

^  I  had  a  dream  last  July  in  which  I  have  believed  a  good  deal 
ever  since.' 

*  Oh,  tell  me  about  it  1    Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  ' 

*  It  may  have  been  a  vision — a  prophetic  one !  But  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  talk  of  any- 
thing unpleasant  to-day.' 

<  But  an  interesting  thing  cannot  be  unpleasant,  and  this  is 
very  interesting.  A  prophetic  vision  I  You  must  tell  mel  If 
you  will,  I  will  give  you  something  that  I  know  you  Jike. 
Prophetic  of  what  ? ' 

'It  is  really  nothing  that  one  can  be  merry  about.  Well,  it 
was  two  days  before  Carlyon's  death ;  I  dreamt  that  I  saw  the  whole 
scene — the  man  and  all — up  to  just  before  the  deed  was  done. 
Then  I  awoke.' 

The  Countess's  face  had  turned  very  pale,  and  she  relinquished 
my  hand.  '  The  man  and  all,  did  you  say  ? '  she  asked  in  a  low 
tone.  '  But  you  did  not  see  it  done  ?  Then,  what  confirmation  is 
it  ?    How  can  you  tell  it  was  to  have  been  a  murder  ? ' 

^  I  knew  the  razor  was  in  the  man's  pocket ;  and  I  saw  his  pur- 
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p083  in  his  mind.  It  was  the  same  man  I  had  met  the  day  before 
in  the  street.  And  I  saw  him  tear  up  some  letters,  and  pretend  to 
ask  forgiveness ;  and  on  the  Monday  after  I  found  scraps  of  letters 
on  the  floor,  and  '^  Amsterdam  "  written  on  one  of  them  in  Carlyon's 
handwriting.  The  coincidences  were  all  very  singular.  However, 
nothing  has  come  of  it  yet.  Why  did  you  make  me  tell  it  ?  You 
are  superstitious,  and  it  has  startled  you.' 

The  Countess  gazed  at  me  fixedly  for  a  long  time — there  was  no 
expression  that  I  could  read  upon  her  face.  Finally  she  said  in  a 
guarded  tone,  ^  Why  have  you  not  told  me  this  in  all  the  time  since 
then?' 

'  Tm  sure  I  don't  know.  As  you  say,  there's  no  confirmation  in 
it.  At  most  there  is  a  coincidence.  I  hate  the  subject.  Let  us 
drop  it.' 

The  Countess  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head.  ^  I  am  more  used  to  dreams  than  you 
are,'  she  said  at  length,  pausing  before  me.  ^They  mean  some- 
thing, but  it  is  not  all  to  be  depended  upon— in  some  parts  it  will 
be  false.  I  do  not  believe  all  of  your  dream.  .  .  .  Yes ;  we  will 
forget  it  for  the  present,  and  remember  it  is  my  birthday — my  last 
birthday  1  Living  is  hard  work — I  wonder  I  have  kept  it  up  so 
long.' 

'Would  nothing  reconcile  you  to  living  longer? ' 

She  sat  down  again  beside  me.  '  If  the  world  could  stand  still 
— perhaps  I  It  does  not  take  long  for  me  to  live  a  great  deal  some- 
times. I  would  not  exchange  a  day  full  of  those  long  sweet 
moments  for  a  hundred  years  without  them.' 

*  You  must,  have  been  loved  very  much  in  your  life,  Felicita.' 

She  glanced  at  me  between  the  lids  of  her  eyes.  '  No,  I  have 
not  been  loved,'  she  said  slowly.  Then  she  went  on  with  increasing 
rapidity.  *  Why  have  you  spoken  that  word  ?  It  is  the  word  that 
holds  life  and  death  I  No,  I  have  never  been  loved ;  my  name  is 
a  mockery.  I  have  been  admired,  and  respected,  and  liked,  and 
cared  for — not  loved  I  Men  have  discovered  that  I  had  a  mind — 
that  amazed  them  so  that  they  stopped ;  if  they  had  gone  a  little 
further  they  would  have  been  amazed  indeed,  for  they  would  have 
found  a  heart  I  But  a  woman  with  a  face  like  mine — her  heart, 
if  she  is  allowed  to  have  one,  must  be  friendly,  or  motherly,  or 
sisterly— ruot  passion,  fire,  love  I  My  ugliness  has  masked  my 
heart ;  and  yet  I  have  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  I  have  seen  the 
beauty  of  an  angel  masking  no  heart  at  all — ^beauty  that  leads  you 
on  with  lovely  promises,  and  leaves  you  at  last  in  a  cold  emptiness. 
The  path  to  me  is  a  rough  one ;  but  the  traveller  who  reaches  me 
shall  be  warmed  and  fed  I    No,  I  have  not  been  loved ;  but  I  have 
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loved  once— and  1  have  been  hated!  If  he  had  disliked  me 
merely,  I  would  have  killed  myself;  but  as  it  was — as  it  was  .  •  ♦ 
Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?    Have  I  frightened  you  ? ' 

She  broke  off,  laughing*  But  she  had  not  frightened  me ;  she 
had  kindled  in  me  a  fervour  stronger  than  the  fervour  of  youth. 
She  had  fully  revealed  to  me  how  great  a  woman  she  could  be. 
The  words  were  words,  and  any  other  woman  might  have  learned 
to  repeat  them ;  but  to  say  them  as  the  Countess  Felicita  said 
them,  with  her  gestures,  her  tones,  her  language  of  eye  ^nd  body 
—to  do  that  was  in  the  power  of  no  other  woman  beside  Felicita 
herself.  And  with  her  dilatation,  she  made  me  great ;  so  that 
although,  when  I  had  thought  her  less  than  I  found  her  now,  I  had 
still  deemed  her  more  than  my  equal,  yet  this  revelation  of  how 
far  she  surpassed  my  under-estimate  of  her,  revealed  to  me  also 
the  truth  that  there  was  in  me  a  height  to  match  her  highest. 

I  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

*  You  do  not  know  what  you  have  done,'  she  said,  withdrawing 
her  hand  after  a  moment  and  laying  it  against  her  face. 

*  We  both  know,'  I  answered  gravely.  *  Let  it  go  no  further 
now.  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  till  to-morrow.  To-day  let  us  keep 
your  birthday,  and  be  like  children.' 

*  I  am  content ;  to-morrow  may  never  come,'  she  answered. 
« Yes,  let  us  be  children — and  naughty  children  too  I  I  promised 
to  give  you  something  just  now.' 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  small  box  of  white  glazed  paper ; 
on  the  back  was  printed  in  gold  letters  the  name  *  Felicita.'  She 
opened  it,  and  it  was  filled  with  cigarettes,  beautifully  made,  and 
exhaling  a  delicate  aroma.  She  held  the  box  towards  me  with  a 
smile ;  I  took  a  cigarette  and  lit  it,  and  she  did  the  same. 

'  These  are  the  best  I  ever  smoked,'  remarked  I. 

*  There  are  no  others  like  these,'  she  rejoined.  *They  were 
made  especially  for  me,  and  I  never  taste  any  other  tobacco.' 

*  I  have  often  wondered  that  you  never  smoked.    All  Poles  do.* 

*  I  am  not  a  Pole.     Have  you  never  guessed  my  nationality  ? ' 

*  French,  perhaps  ? — or  Spanish  ?  But  you  might  be  almost 
anything  that  was  not  English.     What  are  you  ? ' 

'  I  am  a  Roman.' 

*  Roman?    Italian?' 

She  nodded,  wreathing  the  smoke  through  her  nostrils.  *  There 
was  no  nobler  or  more  ancient  family  than  mine,'  she  said.  *  I 
had  a  sister,  who  was  not  like  me ;  she  was  the  loveliest  girl  in 
Rome.  A  young  Englishman  came  there  and  fell  in  love  with 
her ;  and  he  honoured  me  by  making  me  his  confidant.  Ah,  me  1 
How  long  ago  it  all  seems.'  r^r^n\o 
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*  Who  was  lie  ? ' 

*  Ahandsome  fellow ;  no  matter  about  his  name — I  have  for- 
gotten it.  jf  I  believe  he  was  a  painter.  You  can  conceive  that  my 
family  would  not  be  anxious  to  marry  their  daughter  to  an  English 
painter.  I  told  him  that ;  but  he  believed  he  could  do  everything. 
It  was  a  strange  story.  She  loved  him,  too,  with  all  the  love  she 
had.' 

*  What  was  the  end  of  it  ? ' 

<  Oh,  it  came  to  an  end  somehow  I  Let  me  talk ;  I  like  to 
romance  once  in  a  while,  and  imagine  what  might  have  been. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  myself  had  grown  to  love  this  young 
Englishman,  who  so  coolly  used  me  as  his  go-betweeu,  without 
ever  stopping  to  think  whether  I  were  flesh  and  blood  or  not. 
That  would  have  made  quite  a  complication,  would  it  not  ?  Then 
— let  me  see  I  Then  we  must  imagine  a  rival  suitor  for  my  sister's 
hand ;  a  rich  countryman  of  hers,  say,  who  had  got  the  father  and 
mother  on  his  side.  I,  being  jealous  of  my  sister's  Englishman, 
would  naturally  wish  to  separate  them,  and  would  scheme  to  play 
a  double  part  between  them  and  the  rival  suitor.  .  .  .  Truly,  I  think 
I  have  mistaken  my  vocation,  and  that  instead  of  being  a  musician 
I  should  have  been  a  novelist  I  Do  you  wish  to  hear  more  ?  You 
are  not  frightened  ? ' 

*  No ;  go  on ! ' 

*  Give  me  time  to  think — improvising  is  not  so  easy  as  listen- 
ing. Well,  then,  I  would  pretend  to  assist  them  in  some  plan  of 
theirs  to  get  married  secretly ;  but  I  would  take  care  that  the 
suitor,  with  friends  to  help  him,  should  be  in  wait.  Then  I  inno- 
cently lead  my  two  lovers  into  the  trap — all  because  I  loved  the 
Englishman  myself.  You  can  imagine  the  rest  for  yourself,  if  you 
please.' 

*  Would  you  finally  marry  this  Englishman  ? ' 

*  Marry  him  ?  No  1  not  marry  him — quite  1  But  I  might  go 
on  loving  him ;  and  some  day  he,  having  partly  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  my  sister,  and  believing  all  the  time  that  I  had  been 
sincere  in  my  co-operation  to  bring  about  their  union — some  day, 
perhaps,  he  would  come  to  love  me ;  not  much,  but  pretty  well, 
as  well  as  such  men  as  he  can  love  such  women  as  I ;  well  enough 
to  break  my  heart  when  at  last  I  told  him  (as  I  would)  that  I  had 
loved  him  from  the  first,  and  that  it  was  my  doing  that  the  girl 
he  set  his  soul  on  had  died  in  a  convent.' 

*  And  the  Italian  suitor — what  becomes  of  him  ? ' 

*  He  is  of  no  consequence — a  mere  stop-gap  in  the  story.  I 
should  make  him  be  killed  in  some  duel  or  drimken  brawl,  lik« 
the  empty-headed,  petty-souled  little  fool  he  is.'    ^^^  ^^  ^y  v^^^uglc 
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I  wish  I  could  describe  the  appearance  of  Felicita  as  she  told 
this  tale.  She  lay  back  on  the  cushion  of  the  sofa,  with  one  arm 
thrown  over  her  head,  while  her  other  hand  played  with  the  gold 
chain  round  her  neck.  Her  face  had  a  carelessness,  and  at  the 
flame  time  a  depth  and  intensity,  of  expression  strange  to  behold ; 
her  eyes  burned  and  at  the  same  time  laughed.  Her  courage  and 
quality  were  like  those  of  some  empress  of  old  Borne,  from  one  of 
whom,  perchance,  her  line  boasted  its  descent. 

A  gnat  settled  on  my  forehead ;  Felicita  took  her  handkerchief 
and  brushed  it  away.  I  took  the  handkerchief  firom  her  and 
pressed  it  to  my  lips.  It  had  a  sweet  but  rather  enervating  per- 
fume, which  I  recollected  having  smelt  somewhere  before.  The 
handkerchief  was  of  the  most  delicate  cambric,  with  a  monogram 
worked  in  one  comer. 

A  silence  fell  between  us.  It  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  little 
Max,  who  presently  came  careering  into  the  room.  He  was 
mounted  upon  a  stick,  and  wore  upon  his  head  a  soft,  wide-brimmed 
hat  that  was  much  too  large  for  him.  After  riding  up  and  down 
several  times,  cmrvetting  and  prancing  like  a  veritable  cavalier,  he 
abandoned  his  steed,  and,  climbing  up  behind  the  Countess  on  a 
chair,  he  took  the  hat  from  his  own  head  and  placed  it  on  hers. 
It  fitted  her  perfectly,  and  well  becameher  short  black  hair  and  dark 
features,  to  which  it  imparted  a  somewhat  masculine  appearance. 
It  was  a  grey  felt  hat,  with  a  broad  black  ribbon  round  the  crown. 

Felicita,  preoccupied  at  first,  had  hardly  noticed  the  boy  or 
what  he  was  doing.  But  now,  putting  up  her  hand  and  feeling 
the  hat,  she  snatched  it  off,  and  turned  upon  Max  angrily. 

'  I  have  told  you  not  to  meddle  with  this,'  she  said  to  him. 
*  To-night  you  shall  go  to  bed  in  the  dark.' 

Instead  of  taking  this  rebuke  submissively.  Max  fell  into  a 
sudden  rage.  He  struck  fiercely  at  the  Countess,  and  attempted 
to  bite  her  hand.  As  he  shrieked  and  struggled  thus,  his  small 
visage  scarlet  with  passion,  I  saw  on  his  left  temple  a  curious  dark 
spot,  a  birthmark  apparently ;  though,  as  I  had  never  noticed  it 
till  now,  it  must  have  been  one  which  only  became  visible  under 
the  influence  of  emotion.  It  was  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek 
cross. 

A  sensation  was  coming  over  me  as  if  I  were  walking  in  a 
dream.  I  looked  at  my  cigarette.  It  was  half  smoked  out,  and 
was  the  facsimile  of  the  one  which  I  had  found  in  the  studio. 
But  the  monogram  on  it  was  untouched,  and  was  of  the  same 
design  as  that  which  was  worked  into  the  handkerchief. 

I  rose  and  leaned  against  the  table,  facing  the  Countess. 

*  I  know  it  all  now,  Felicita,'  I  said  quietly.     *  This  child  is 
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yours  and  Carlyon's.  You  came  here  to  induce  its  father  to  legiti- 
mise it  and  rehabilitate  you.  To  escape  remark  and  identification 
you  wore  men's  clothes  when  you  visited  him.  You  were  dressed 
so  when  you  made  your  final  appeal  to  him  that  Sunday  evening, 
when  he  rejected  you;  in  order  to  put  him  off  his  guard,  you 
destroyed  those  letters  which  he  had  written  to  you,  and  which 
compromised  him.  They  were  the  weapon  which  you  had  threat- 
ened him  with ;  but  you  could  afford  to  throw  that  away,  because 
the  other  weapon  which  you  had  resolved  to  use  was  safe  in  your 
pocket.  You  softened  his  heart,  and  cajoled  him  into  his  chair,  and 
then  you  came  behind  and  murdered  him.  Is  not  that  all  true  ? ' 
<  Yes ;  it  was  done  so,'  replied  the  Countess  Felicita,  whose 
gaze  had  not  swerved  from  mine  throughout  this  speech.  '  Now, 
what  shall  you  do  ? ' 

*  Nothing — except  leave  you.' 

-  *  I  will  not  be  left  To-day  I  meant  that  you  should  know  what 
you  have  found  out  for  yourself;  but  I  meant  to  tell  it  all  in  my 
own  way.  Then  I  meant  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  stay  or  go. 
If  you  stayed,  you  should  be  loved  and  served  more  tenderly  than 
any  man  was  ever  loved  and  served.    If  you  went — I  kept  this ! ' 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  bosom,  and  took  out  something 
but  she  held  it  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  see  what  it  was. 

She  stood  up  and  ezt.ended  her  arms  towards  me.  *  Which  shall 
it  be  ? '  she  said. 

There  was  a  look  in  her  face  that  pulled  at  my  heart-strings  till 
they  snapped. 

*  If  it  had  been  any  one  but  Carlyon ! '  I  muttered  at  last. 
'  But  I  cannot  be  false  to  myself  and  to  him  too.     I  must  go.' 

*  Go,  then ;  you  are  not  worthy  of  what  I  could  havfe  given 
you  I '  said  Felicita.  *  But  it  is  I  who  leave  you,  not  you  me.'  As 
she  spoke,  she  lifted  the  object  which  she  held  in  her  hand  to  her 
mouth,  and  appeared  to  swallow  it.  She  stepped  backwards,  and 
sank  upon  the  sofa.  Max,  who  had  stood  silent  all  this  labile,  now 
ran  to  her  and  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck.  ^  I  am  sorry  I  was 
naughty  to  you,  and  I  love  you,'  he  cried,  kissing  her. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  my  friend  Mr.  Duffield  entered 
the  room  abruptly,  with  his  hat  on.  But  after  a  glance  at  the 
80&  he  uncovered  his  head.     His  prisoner  had  escaped. 

JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 
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A  FISH  DiNNBB  without  the  time-honoured  whitebait  would,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  persons  besides  fastidious  epicures,  be  considered 
as  incomplete  as  Christmas  fare  without  the  turkey,  or  an  Easter 
dinner  without  its  joint  of  lamb.  Hence  ^  fried  silkworms,'  as 
Theodore  Hook  in  his  jocular  moments  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
these  little  delicacies  of  our  table,  are  always  much  in  request  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  and  their  very  name  alone  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  festive  board,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  with  an 
air  of  grandeur  and  dignified  refinement.  Thus  at  every  fashion- 
able restaurant — not  to  mention  those  countless  nondescript 
coffee  and  refreshment  taverns  where  the  most  tempting  induce- 
ments are  held  out  to  persuade  the  passer-by  to  gratify  the  sense 
of  taste — one  of  the  chief  attractions  is  the  announcement  that 
*  whitebait  is  in  season.'  In  spite  of  the  widespread  popularity, 
however,  of  this  dainty  morsel  of  fare,  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
exact  time  when  it  came  into  request.  According  to  some  anti- 
quaries, its  popularity  dates  from  the  year  1780,  when  Bichard 
Cannon,  a  fisherman  of  Blackwall,  prominently  brought  before 
the  public  of  that  date  the  unrivalled  merits  of  this  savoury 
little  fish,  which  has  aptly  been  described  as  being  ^  as  silvery  as  a 
newly  made  shilling.'  Hence  we  are  told  ever  since  Cannon's 
time  this  coveted  dish  has  gradually,  year  by  year,  increased  in 
esteem,  until  its  fame  nowadays  ranks  so  high,  that  he  would 
indeed  be  a  courageous  host  who  should  condescend  to  entertain 
his  friends  at  dinner  without  this  indispensable  accompaniment 
of  fashion.  Last  year,  therefore,  was  an  important  one  with  many 
of  the  fishing  world,  as  commemorating  the  hundredth  year  of  the 
eating  of  whitebait.  Although,  however,  Kichard  Cannon  may,  in 
some  respects,  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  this  fish  as 
a  special  delicacy,  and  in  expounding  its  many  excellent  qualities, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  long  before  his  time  it  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  capital  item  of  fare.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  earl  j 
as  the  year  1612,  in  the  general  feast  of  the  founder  of  the  Charter- 
house given  in  the  hall  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  May  28th,  we 
read  of  *  six  dishes  of  whitebait '  as  forming  one  of  the  courses  at 
this  fashionable  banquet.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  white- 
bait may  have  been  served  up  at  the  dinner-table  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  in  their  palace  of  Greenwich,  especially  as, 
off  this  part  of  the  Thames  and  Blackwall  opposite,  it  has  from 
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time  immemorial  been  caught  in  large  quantities.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  from  generation  to  generation  this  little  fish  has 
been  eaten  and  relished  at  many  a  banquet,  although  in  years 
gone  by  it  may  not  have  been  known  under  its  present  appellation. 
Indeed,  we  find  on  record  many  an  interesting  account  of  dinners 
given  by  fellows  of  learned  societies.  Lord  Mayors,  and  Aldermen, 
city  companies,  and  rich  private  individuals,  at  which  whitebait 
was  considered  the  chief  dish. 

Again,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  much  dispute  as  to  what  the  so- 
called  whitebait  really  is,  many  contending  that  it  is  the  young 
of  the  shad,  others  of  the  spmt.  Mr.  Yarrell,  however,  the  emin- 
ent naturalist,  has  contended  with  great  plausibility  that  both 
these  theories  are  wrong ;  pointing  out,  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  his  assertion,  that  the  young  of  the  shad  is  partly  spotted.  This, 
he  argues,  is  not  so  with  the  whitebait,  which  never  exhibits  a 
spot  at  any  age — ^its  colour  being  a  uniform  silvery  white.  There 
is  moreover,  too,  a  specific  distinction  between  the  shad  and 
whitebait,  which  consists  in  the  number  of  small  bones  extending 
from  the  backbone.  Thus  Mr.  Yarrell  informs  us  that  in  the  case 
of  the  shad  the  number  of  vertebrae  or  small  bones,  of  whatever 
size  the  specimen  may  be,  is  invariably  fifty-five,  while  in  the 
whitebait  it  is  always  fifty-six.  Even  in  a  fish,  he  tells  us, 
of  two  inches,  their  exact  number  may  be  distinctly  made  out  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lens.  A  writer  in  the  *  Daily  News '  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1880,  speaking  of  whitebait,  says  : — *It  varies  very 
much  in  size  and  quality,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Thus,  in  February  and  March,  considerable  numbers  of  yearlings 
are  caught.  These  are  without  doubt  "  yearling  "  herrings.  In 
June  and  July  the  bait  run  very  small,  and  "  heads  and  eyes " 
appear  in  the  nets.  These  are  very  minute,  gelatinous  little 
creatures,  so  transparent  that  the  bright  silvery  eye  is  the  most 
noticeable  portion  of  them.'  According  also  to  Professor  Huxley 
the  whitebait  is  not  a  distinct  species  of  fish,  but  only  the  young 
of  herrings.  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the  National 
Fishery  Exhibition  at  Norwich  (April  2 1st,  1881),  he  said  as  follows : 
^-*  The  well-known  "  whitebait "  of  the  Thames  consists,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  almost  exclusively  of  herrings  under  six  months  old ; 
and  as  the  average  size  of  whitebait  increases  from  March  and 
April  onwards,  until  they  become  suspiciously  like  sprats  in  the 
late  summer,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  the  progeny  of 
herrings  which  spawned  early  in  the  year,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  up  which  these  dainty  little  fish 
have  wandered.*  Passing  on,  however,  from  this  much  disputed 
question,  we  may  note,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  proper  white- 
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bait  season  is  considered  by  the  principal  Thames  fishermen  to 
commence  when  the  Parliamentary  session  begins,  and  to  con- 
clude when  it  ends.  As  we  have  already  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  March  whitebait  generally  make  their  appearance 
in  the  Thames,  being  then  exceedingly  small,  apparently  but  only 
quite  recently  changed  from  the  albuminous  state  of  the  young 
fry.  During  the  ensuing  months  they  are  caught  in  immense 
numbers,  not  only  being  consumed  by  the  constant  succession  of 
visitors  who  frequent  the  diflferent  taverns  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Grreenwich  and  Blackwall ;  but  large  supplies  being 
every  day  despatched  to  the  metropolis  by  railway  or  steamer, 
where  they  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  fishmonger's  shop,  and 
advertised  on  tavern  cartes  of  all  descriptions. 

During  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  too,  whitebait-catching 
has  become  quite  an  important  branch  of  British  fishery,  and,  with 
the  ever-growing  popularity  of  this  fish,  is  yearly,  it  would  appear, 
increasing  in  value.  Indeed,  we  are  informed  that  one  firm  alone 
pays  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds  a  week  in  wages  during  the 
season;  and  at  another  place  the  large  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  is  paid  every  year  as  wages  to  the  whitebait-catchers. 
These  figures  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  many  thousands  of 
the  poorer  classes  are  more  or  less  supported  by  what  is  looked  upon 
as  an  article  of  luxury ;  and  when  it  is  therefore  considered  how 
highly  beneficial  the  popularity  of  this  fashionable  delicacy  is 
in  promoting  the  livelihood  of  those  whose  means  are  next  to 
nothing,  we  can  only  hope  that  its  well-deserved  popularity  will 
continue,  for  years  to  come,  to  retain  the  honoured  place  of 
supremacy  which  it  now  holds. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  term  *  whitebait,'  there  is  eveiy 
reasDn  for  supposing  that  its  name  is  due  to  its  beautiful  whiter 
ness  when  first  caught.  Thus,  in  former  years,  these  little  fishes 
were  used  as  '  bait '  for  the  crab-pots,  and  were  called  *  whitebait ' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  baits  that  were  not  white.  Cuvier  de- 
scribes it  under  the  title  of  ^  harengale  blanquette,'  remarking  that 
the  little  silver  fish  is  of  *  a  most  brilliant  silvery  white, 
and  that  its  fins  are  in  like  manner  of  pure  white.'  Mr. 
Yarrell,  also,  speaks  of  the  whitebait  as  *  clupea  alba.'  In 
Flanderj,  where  whitebait  are  caught  in  the  Scheldt,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dunne,  they  bear  the  French  provincial  name  of 
^  Mange- tout,'  a  by  no  means  inappropriate  expression.  A  com- 
mon Flemish  name,  too,  is  ^  pin,'  which  is  perhaps  in  allusion  to 
the  diminutiveness  of  their  form.  Referring  to  the  particular 
mode  of  catching  whitebait  by  which  a  constant  supply  is  daily 
obtained  for  the  enormous  demand  during  the  season,  it  would 
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seem  that  in  years  gone  by  this  practice  was  considered  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  fry  of  fish  in  general ;  and  hence  the  rule  and  order 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  was  to  the  following  effect : — '  No  person  shall 
take  at  any  time  of  the  year  any  sort  of  fish  usually  called  white- 
bait, upon  pain  to  forfeit  and  pay  five  pounds  for  every  such 
offence ;  it  appearing  to  this  Court  that,  under  pretence  of  taking 
whitebait,thesmall  fry  of  various  species  offish  are  thereby  destroyed.' 
At  Gravesend,  whitebait  are  frequently  caught  by  the  Thames 
fishermen  in  the  small  meshed  nets  used  for  taking  shrimps — 
generally  known  as  *  trinker  net«.' 

At  one  time,  whitebait  seems  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  lower 
orders,  if  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  of  Mr.  Pennant,  who,  allud- 
ing to  this  fish,  tells  us,  *  they  are  esteemed  very  delicious  when 
fried  with  fine  fiour,  and  occasion  during  the  season  a  vast  resort 
of  the  lower  order  of  epicures  to  the  taverns  contiguous  to  the 
places  where  they  are  taken.'  If,  indeed,  this  statement  be  correct, 
a  great  change  must  have  come  over  the  class  of  epicures  frequent- 
ing Greenwich  and  Blackwall  since  Pennant's  day ;  for  nowadays 
it  is  not  the  poor,  but  rather  the  higher  and  richer  classes,  who  can 
afford  to  sit  down  to  a  whitebait  dinner.  Thus,  among  those  who 
honour,  from  time  to  time,  a  whitebait  dinner  with  their  presence 
may  be  found  representatives  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  per- 
sonages in  the  land,  extending  from  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
Palace  at  the  fashionable  West  End  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  in  the  East.  For  many  years,  too — although,  iirom 
various  circumstances,  the  rule  has  occasionally  been  broken 
through — ^it  has  been  customary  for  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  bid 
adieu  to  their  parliamentary  labours  by  partaking  at  Greenwich  of 
their  ^  annual  fish  dinner,'  at  which  not  the  least  in  importance 
among  the  many  sim[iptuous  articles  of  fare  is  the  ^  dish  of  white- 
bait,' with  its  homely  accompaniment  of  brown  bread  and  butter, 
and  refireshing  cup  of  iced  punch. 

As  regards  the  cooking  of  whitebait,  one  of  the  special  condi- 
tions for  its  success,  when  prepared  for  the  table,  has  been  that 
they  should  be  directly  netted  out  of  the  river  into  the  cook's 
caldron.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  delicacy  of  this  little  fish  rests  as  much  upon  its  skilful 
cookery  as  upon  its  freshnesss.  In  days  gone  by  the  chief  rendezvous 
for  lovers  of  whitebait  during  the  summer  months  was  Lovegrove's 
'  bait-kitchens '  at  Blackwall,  where  it  was  said  to  be  cooked  with 
the  utmost  skill.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  dressed  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  thus  : — The  fish  was  generally  cooked  within 
an  hour  after  being  caught,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  kept  in 
water,  from  whence  it  was  taken  by  a  skimmer  as  occasion  re- 
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quired ;  they  were  then  thrown  upon  a  layer  of  flour  contained  in 
a  large  napkin,  in  which  they  were  thoroughly  shaken  until  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  flour ;  they  were  next  put  into  a  colander, 
the  superfluous  flour  being  removed  by  sifting.  As  soon  as  this 
process  was  over,  they  were  put  into  hot  lard  contained  in  a  copper 
saucepan  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  in  about  two  minutes 
were  removed  by  means  of  a  tin  skimmer,  then  thrown  into  a 
colander  to  drain,  and  immediately  served  up,  being  placed  on  a 
fish  drainer  in  a  dish.  Of  course  the  rapidity  of  the  cooking  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  otherwise  they  lost  their  crispness.  In 
Flanders  the  manner  of  cooking  whitebait  is  quite  primitive, 
though  the  only  one,  we  are  told,  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
people.  Of  every  little  fish  the  tail  is  clipped  oflf  with  scissors, 
boiling  water  is  kept  ready  on  the  fire,  and  the  whitebait  is  cast 
into  it.  At  the  first  bubbling  of  the  water,  which  happens  in  a 
minute  or  two,  the  fish  are  immediately  strained,  and  dished  up  ; 
melted  butter  being  the  only  sauce.  Although  the  method  of 
cooking  them  is  extremely  simple,  they  are  nevertheless  relished 
as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies,  and,  as  such,  are  in  constant 
demand. 

Once  more,  the  present  paper  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  short  notice  of  the  Ministerial  Fish  Dinner,  the  origin  of  which 
is  somewhat  obscure.  According  to  one  account,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  a  very  high  tide  in  the  Thames  broke  down  a 
portion  of  the  sea-vrall  that  protected  the  marshes  of  Essex,  near 
the  village  of  Dagenham.  An  extensive  tract  of  valuable  land 
was,  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  flooded  and  lost ;  and  not«- 
withstanding  various  costly  attempts  carried  on  for  a  succession  of 
years,  the  breach  remained  in  its  deplorable  condition.  At  last, 
however,  in  the  year  1721,  an  engineer  named  Perry  was  success- 
ful in  his  endeavours  to  repair  the  wall — a  feat  which,  it  is  reported, 
made  as  great  a  sensation  at  that  time  as  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  in  after  years.  The  work,  however,  was  considered 
of  such  importance  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  appoint- 
ing a  body  of  commissioners  for  its  superintendence.  These  when 
elected  were  mostly  city  gentlemen,  and  they  soon  arranged 
among  themselves  a  dinner  as  a  preliminary  step  for  afterwards 
discussing  their  business.  In  a  short  time  it  was  discovered  that 
the  inland  lake  of  water,  which  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
drain  entirely  ofi^,  produced  excellent  fresh-water  fish.  Hence,  we 
are  told,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent  of  *  Notes  and 
Queries,'  their  visits  came  to  be  connected  with  a  dinner  of 
fresh  fish,  caught  and  served  up  in  the  board-room,  which  formed 
part  of  a  building  close  to  the  floodgates,  usually  known  as  Breach 
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House,  and  which  had  been  purposely  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  works.  This  dinner  soon  became  an 
annual  institution,  and  many  of  the  commissioners  who  had 
country  houses  in  different  parts  of  Essex  contributed  not  only 
wines  from  their  cellars,  but  fruit  and  flowers  from  their  gardens 
for  dessert.  Distinguished  guests,  too,  were  invited,  including  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  latter  being  conveyed  from  Whitehall  in  the 
royal  and  admiralty  barges.  Hence,  in  course  of  time,  it  became 
a  kind  of  ministerial  whitebait  dinner ;  and  afterwards,  owing  to 
the  long  journey  from  Westminster,  the  scene  was  changed  from 
Breach  House  and  transferred  to  one  of  the  taverns  at  G-reenwich. 
Another  origin,  however,  has  been  assigned  to  this  annual 
festivity,  which  is  as  curious  as  the  preceding  one.  Many  years 
ago,  on  the  banks  of  Dagenham  Beach,  in  Essex,  a  merchant 
named  Preston,  a  baronet  of  Scotland,  and  some  time  M.P.  for 
Dover,  occupied  a  cottage,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking 
quietude  and  relief  from  his  parliamentary  and  mercantile 
anxieties ;  frequently  entertaining  as  his  guest  the  Bight  Hon- 
ourable George  Bose,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Bose  accidentally  happened  to  intimate  to  his  host  that  he 
was  quite  sure  Mr.  Pitt,  of  whose  friendship  both  were  proud, 
would  much  enjoy  a  visit  to  such  a  charming  country  nook, 
removed,  as  it  was,  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  every-day 
life.  The  Premier  was  accordingly  invited,  and  so  much  enjoyed 
his  visit  that  he  readily  accepted  an  invitation  for  the  following 
year.  After  being  Sir  Bobert  Preston's  guest  several  times,  it 
was  finally  decided  that,  as  Dagenham  Beach  was  a  lodg  distance 
from  London,  and  the  Premier's  time  was  valuable,  they  should 
henceforth  dine  together  near  Westminster.  Thus  Greenwich 
was  selected,  and  as  this  place  was  more  central,  other  guests 
were  invited  to  meet  the  Premier,  who  in  time  included  most  of 
the  cabinet  ministers.  As,  however,  the  dinner  was  now  no  longer 
of  a  private  character,  and  embraced  many  visitors  personally 
unacquainted  with  Sir  Bobert  Preston,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  spared  the  expense ;  but,  as  a  compromise,  he  insisted 
on  supplying  a  buck  and  the  champagne.  The  time  for  dining 
together  was  generally  after  Trinity  Monday — a  short  time  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Bobert  Preston,  the 
dinner  assumed  a  political  character,  and  the  party  was  limited  to 
the  cabinet  ministers. 

T.  p.  THISELTON  DTEB. 
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Habrow,  like  Eton,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  charming  country, 
and,  like  its  fellow,  it  is  always  remembered  wiih  delight  by  those 
whose  good  fortune  it  may  have  been  to  have  spent  their  earlier 
years  within  its  precincts.  The  delightful  reaches  of  the  Thames, 
as  they  wind  through  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty,  may  not  be  quite 
so  accessible,  though  even  these  are  not  remote,  and  Bunnimede 
and  Marlow  are  within  reach  of  a  holiday's  ramble.  Harrow,  also, 
cannot  quite  lay  claim  to  the  same  antiquity  as  Eton.  More  than  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  the  gentle  scholar  who  was  so  sadly  out 
of  his  place  as  the  Lord  of  Windsor  had  founded  the  latter,  before 
the  wealthy  yeoman  who  founded  Harrow  conveyed  his  lands  to 
the  good  foundation. 

There  is  no  monarch  of  whom  fewer  details  are  handed  down 
to  U3  than  Henry  VI.,  yet  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  we 
knew  more  of  him  none  would  be  more  likely  to  command  our 
sympathies.  Altogether  out  of  place  and  time  among  the  turbu- 
lent insolent  landholders  who  figured  so  terribly  in  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  we  have  perhaps  a  juster  estimate  of  him  from  the 
pages  of  Shakespeare  than  from  any  other  source.  He  died, 
indeed,  only  some  hundred  jears  before  Shakespeare  was  born. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  strongly  towards  the  man  who  left 
the  horrible  field  of  Towton,  where  two  large  armies,  and  those 
English  ones,  were  slaughtered,  that  he  might  avoid  the  sight  of 
carnage.  Margaret  his  queen,  and  Clifford  too,  had  chid  him 
from  the  battle,  *  swearing  both  they  prospered  best  when  he  was 
thence  ; '  but  he  sat  upon  a  molehill,  and  thinks  but  too  surely 
that  *  It  were  a  happy  life  to  live  no  better  than  a  homely  swain.' 
He  *  carves  out  dials  quaintly  point  by  point'  in  his  imagination, 
and  tells  over  again  and  again  how  he  would  spend  his  days,  his 
weeks,  and  his  years. 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  into  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  1  how  sweet !  how  lovely  I 

Often  has  it  seemed  in  writing  the  articles  on  Eton  that  the  quiet 
meadows  and  the  shady  banks  of  the  Thames  are  just  the  scenes  the 
unhappy  king  delighted  in,  and  such  as  he  would  desire  to  devote 
to  an  academic  life  of  leisure. 
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John  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Harrow,  was  a  very  diflFerent  man, 
and  much  more  of  the  typical  Englishman.  A  wealthy  yeoman  of 
the  most  exact  business  habits,  he  drew  up  a  set  of  statutes  that 

are  principally  in  force 
now.  This  was  in  the 
year  1590,  or  two  years 
before  his  death.  He 
mentions  his  inten- 
tion of  founding  the 
school,  and  gave  the 
fullest  instructions  for 
the  endowment  and 
disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  he  indica* 
ted  the  very  site  ^^w 
the  house  of  the  tnaster 
and  usher ;  but  we  shall 
have  to  refer  to  him 
again. 

The  church  at  Har- 
row, like  others  of  its 
fellows,  has  been  mod- 
ernised, but  we  can 
j=ee  an  excellent  etch- 


ing of  it  in  Lysons'  *  Envi- 
rons of  London  ; '  and  in  its 
old  state,  though  indeed  it 
bears  the  marks  of  the 
iconoclast^  it  must  have 
beeir  a  much  more  interest- 
ing building.  It  was  firm 
and  sound,  even  though  it 
bore  the  records  of  the  Civil  LiehgaU,  Hwrraw. 

Wars:  records,  however,  which  were  patched  substantially,  and 
which  never  failed  in  their  measure  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  times.    The  chancel  roof,  according  to  Lysons'  etching,  seems 
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to  have  been  on  a  level  witli  the  nave,  and  there  are  no  bat- 
tlements. The  nave  windows  are»  however,  quite  the  same. 
Many  are  the  curious  records  that  Lysons  gives  of  the  monu- 
ments and  the  inscriptions  both  inside  and  outside  the  church. 
But  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  tomb  of  John  Lyon,  who 
founded  the  school.  *  Here  lieth  buried  the  bodye  of  John  Lyon, 
late  of  Preston  in  this  parish,  yeoman,  dec*  the  11th  day  of  Oct., 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1592,  who  hath  founded  a  free  grammar 
school  in  the  parish,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  and  for  main- 
tenance thereof,  and  for  the  releyfiFe  of  the  poore  scholars  in  the 
nniversityes,  repairinge  of  highwayes,  and  other  good  and  charit- 
able uses,  hath  made  conveyance  of  lands  of  good  value  to  a 
corporation  granted  for  that  purpose.  Prayeis  be  to  the  Author 
of  all  goodness,  who  make  us  myndful  to  follow  his  good  example.' 
John  Lyon  is  always  alluded  to  as  a  yeoman,  though  he  had  a  very 
fine  landed  estate,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  old  documents, 
which  are  very  precise,  would  have  Bpoken  of  him  as  gentleman, 
or  esquire.  If  we  try  to  trace  the  meaning  of  the  word  yeoman, 
we  shall  find  obscurity  in  every  direction.  The  origin  is  uncertain, 
and  even  the  pronunciation  is  various;  yiimman  andyemman  both 
have  their  authorities,  though  the  long  yoman  is  commonly  re- 
ceived in  England  as  correct.  According  to  Worcester,  a  yeoman  is 
*  a  freeholder  under  the  rank  of  a  gentleman ;  a  commoner,  a  man 
of  small  estate  in  land  ;  a  fanner ;  an  upper  servant  in  a  noble- 
man's family,'  &c.  Pulleyn  says  that  the  title  of  yeoman  *  was 
formerly  one  of  more  dignity  than  now  belongs  to  it.  It  signified 
originally  a  yewman,  so  called  from  bearing  the  bow  in  battle.' 
But  this  view  would  hardly  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  anything 
in  Shakespeare.  When  Henry  V.  was  before  Harfleur,  he  en- 
couraged his  men  according  to  their  degree.  To  the  leaders  he 
said: 

Now  on,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetched  from  fathers  of  war  proof, 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  feats  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 

This  of  course  alludes  to  the  men  of  high  family,  with  whom 
it  was  the  courtly  belief,  even  as  lately  as  Shakespeare's  time, 
that  the  most  conspicuous  valour  rested.  But  if  we  read  a  few 
lines  further  on,  we  shall  see  that  he  seems  to  hold  a  yeoman 
much  more  cheaply.  They  might  be  men  at  arms,  he  appears  to 
think,  but  very  far  indeed  from  valiant  knights. 

And  you,  good  yeomen. 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
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The  mettle  of  your  pasture.    Let  ua  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not, 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  valour  might  exist  even  in  a  man 
whose  estate  was  slender.  Mr.  Lyon,  however,  certainly  must  have 
belonged  to  the  yeomanry  class  who  are  alluded  to  in  the  well- 
known  old  distich : 

A  knight  of  Calles, 

A  gentleman  of  Wales, 

And  a  laird  of  the  North  Countree, 

A  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 

Would  buy  them  up  all  three. 

Then  again,  in  *  King  Lear,*  we  find  the  fool  saying  to  the  king, 
*  Prythee,  nuncle,  tell  me,  is  a  madman  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ? ' 
And  when  Lear  says  ^  a  king,  a  king,'  the  fool  replies,  ^  No,  he's  a 
yeoman  that  has  a  gentleman  for  his  sou,  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman 
that  sees  his  son  a  gentleman  before  him.'  The  allusion  of  course 
is  to  his  giving  his  kingdom  to  his  daughters  and  being  himself 
destitute.  But  there  is  much  obscurity  about  the  word,  and  it 
would  seem  to  denote  many  degrees  of  condition  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  user.  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  supposing 
that  the  French  ^  gamin '  is  a  parallel  word,  though  indeed  the  class 
to  whom  it  is  applied  in  France  differ  very  widely  indeed  from  the 
worshipful  founder  of  Harrow. 

Whatever  Mr.  Lyon's  precise  status  may  have  been,  however, 
his  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  are  very  precise. 
lOf*  per  annum,  equal  to  about  1002.  now  in  those  parts,  were  to  be 
paid  ^  for  thirty  good  and  learned  sermons  preached  in  the  church 
of  Harrow  ;  the  schoolmaster  or  vicar,  if  thought  a  mete  man  by 
the  governors,  to  have  the  preference.'  20i.  was  to  be  given  among 
the  poor  householders  of  the  parish  on  Good  Friday,  at  the  rate  of 
68.  8c2.  each.  Then  certain  rents  and  profits  were  to  be  expended 
in  the  repair  of  roads  from  Edgware  and  Harrow  to  London,  and 
between  Preston  and  Deadman's  Hill.  When  Lysons  wrote  his 
work,  now  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  rent  of  Lyon's  estates  amounted 
to  6692*,  but  now  they  are,  of  course,  vastly  increased.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  went  so  far  in  his  directions  as  to  state  with  great 
precision  the  hours  of  attendance  at  school,  the  number  of  formB, 
and  the  books  and  exercises  for  each,  the  vacations  and  play-days, 
and  even  the  nature  of  the  scholars'  amusements,  and  these  are 
confined  to  driving  a  top,  tossing  a  hand  ball,  running,  and  shooting. 
It  was  customary  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  for 
the  scholars  of  Harrow  to  have  on  each  4th  of  August  an  exhibition 
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of  their  skill  in  archery,  and  a  silver  arrow  was  shot  for.  The 
founder  was  very  particular  in  his  directions  about  this,  and  re- 
quired all  parents  and  guardians  to  furnish  the  pupils  they  sent 
with  proper  materials  for  archery,  and  those  to  be  of  the  best  kind 
procurable.  We  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
prevailed  on  the  subject  of  archery  at  that  time.  It  was  cricket 
and  rifle-shooting,  as  it  were,  comldned.  We  learn  that  in  1594 
there  were  in  Finsbury  Field  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  archers' 

^ ^    targets  set  up  on  pillars 

I  \  crowoed  with  some  fan- 

ciful device ;  and  the 
Finabury  archers  soon 
became  fiimous  all  over 
the  land*  But  the  most 
humorous  archery  meets 
were  at  Mile  End  and 
Windsor,  under  thepresi- 
dency  of  *  Prince  Arthur' 
and  the  '  Duke  of  Shore- 


C1ian4*el  of  Church. 


ditch/       The    latter 

title  was  conferred  by 

Henry     VIII,    on    a 

youth  named  Barlow, 

after  an  archery  match 

at  Windsor.     He  was 

the  last  to  shoot,  ^nd 

Henry  told  him  that 

if  he  could  only  beat  the  archers  who  had  gone  before  he  would 

make  him  '  duke  over  all  archers.'     His  shot  was  successful,  and 

the  king  asked  him  where  he  lived,  and  learning  that  he  came 

from  Shoreditch,  he  at  once  named  him  *  Duke  of  Shoreditch.' 

The  library  at  Harrow,  which  is  shown  here,  was  built  in  1863 
an  a  memorial  to  the  late  head-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan. 
The  building  is  opposite  to  the  gates  of  the  school,  and  between  the 
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church  and  the  head-master's  house,  and  is  most  convenient.  The 
library  itself  is  a  very  shapely  and  well-proportioned  room,  and  the 
situation  is  very  beautiful.  Indeed,  there  was  a  fine  chance  for 
making  a  very  efifective  exterior,  but  unhappily  the  coloured 
materials  of  which  it  is  built  have  marred  this,  and  an  unpleasing 
effect  is  the  result.  There  could  hardly  have  been  a  finer  opening 
for  an  artistic  effect,  and  the  proportions  are  not  bad,  but  the 
chequered  background  of  distant  fields  and  trees  and  hills  has 
been  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  The  result  is  that  there  is  nothing 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  is  lost,  or 


Ivy  HouiBi  Chapel  and  School,  HaiTOW. 

at  any  rate  sadly  marred.  All  this  comes  of  designing  in  an 
office,  and  not  on  the  spot.  The  task  was  very  clear ;  all  the  land- 
scape  and  effect  was  found,  and  a  flat  front  to  the  road,  built  of 
light  warm-coloured  stone,  would  have  given  the  necessary  repose. 
In  this,  carefully  designed  windows,  like  those  at  Temple  Balsall 
or  old  St.  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  or,  indeed,  a  hundred  more,  might 
have  been  inserted ;  and  then  landscape  and  buildings  would  have 
assumed  their  proper  proportions,  and  each  would  have  been  a 
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The  group  called  Ivy  Cottage  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  the 
buildings  combine  happily  together;  on  the  left  is  the  chapel, 
built  of  flint  and  dressed  with  ashlar,  and  on  the  right  is  a  part 
of  the  new  schools,  while  the  picturesque  spire  rises  up  in  the 
background.  There  are  many  pleasant  nooks  and  artistic  incisive 
scenes  like  this  in  Harrow,  and  the  hotel,  which  tradition  says  was 
once  a  considerable  mansioD,  is  exceedingly  homely  and  pleasant ; 
some  more  modem  ones  have  appeared,  but  the  King's  Head  still 
holds  its  own  against  new-comers. 

The  church  at  Harrow  is  often  called  the  *  visible  church,'  and 
the  name  has  almost  passed  into  a  synonym.  The  origin  is  this. 
Some  learned  doctors  were  disputing  at  Windsor  about  the  necessity 
or  otherwise  of  a  visible  church,  and  when  Charles  was  appealed  to 
upoD  some  point  in  the  argument,  he  pointed  to  Harrow  church, 
which  is  singularly  conspicuous  from  Windsor  Castle  grounds,  and 
said  that  at  any  rate  there  was  one  there.  It  is  out  of  bounds  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  great  men  who,  like  Peel  and  Byron, 
were  brought  up  at  Harrow,  but  we  must  all  remember  the  beauti- 
ful lines  which  Byron  wrote  when  he  revisited  his  early  associ- 
ations : 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  pondered, 
As  reclining  at  eve  on  yon  tombstone  I  lay, 
Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wandered. 
To  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sun's  pelting  XAy. 

The  view  to  which  Byron  alludes  commands  a  charming  panorama 
of  the  rich  lands  of  the  Thames,  and  shows  in  parts  this  river  lost 
in  plantations  and  fields,  but  again  emerging  and  pursuing  a  cir- 
cuitous course  like  a  silver  thread  on  a  green  velvet  mantle,  and 
on  the  east  is  London,  with  St.  Paul's  dome  conspicuously  outlined, 
on  any  clear  morning.  The  towers  of  Windsor  and  the  undulating 
Surrey  hills  complete  the  panorama  on  the  south. 

But  we  must  leave  Harrow  now  for  the  surroundings,  in  which 
it  has  been  the  writer's  lot  to  spend  many  happy  days,  and  we  may 
take  for  a  first  ramble  the  Grreenford  road.  A  house  on  the  Oreen- 
ford  highway  is  shown  overleaf.  It  is  a  small  country  house  by  the 
road-side,  and,  introduced  here  on  account  of  its  chimney,  which  is 
very  bold  and  fine,  and  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 
A  few  words  on  chinmeys  may  not  seem  quite  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  chimneys  were  not  used  so  far 
bacK  as  the  Conquest,  as  some  old  histories  of  England  seem  to 
allege,  for  we  have  a  few  remains  of  them  left,  especially  one  at 
Winwall  House,  Norfolk,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  England,  and 
well  engraved  in  Britten's  *  Antiquities ; '  and  there  is  one  of  equal 
antiquity  at  Conisborough  Castle,  in  the  Islg.  f^fedVi^l^vB^^  ^^ 
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these  are  copied  in  modem  buildiDgs,  and  the  one  on  the  Greenford 
road  might  make  a  good  model  for  a  rubble  building.  The  well- 
known  example  of  a  raised  stone  hearth  in  the  middle  of  a  hall  at 
Penshurst,  Kent,  is  constantly  cited;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  a 
type,  though  a  very  excellent  one,  of  many  similar  fire-places. 
The  hall  was  spacious,  and  a  fire  could  almost  as  easily  be  lit  in  it 
as  in  a  field.  Those  who  have  ever  camped  out  in  Canada  will 
know  how  well  a  log  fire  warms  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and  if,  when 
it  has  become  a  smouldering  mass,  the  tent  openings  have  been 


Ancient  House  in  Greenford  Road, 


arranged  opposite  to  it,  a  large  amount  of  warmth  is  distributed 
among  the  October  or  November  occupants.  One  thing  is  a  little 
singular,  and  at  once  it  suggests  an  important  consideration.  When 
chimneys  increased  and  multiplied,  the  number  of  fires  greatly  in- 
creased too,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  a  fire  open  in  the  middle 
of  a  room  had  fewer  dangers  than  one  in  a  chimney  that  might  be 
connected  with  bearing-timbers.  If  an  apology  is  necessary  for 
these  diirressions,  it  must  be  in  this,  that  these  articles  will  be  read 
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Ky  ui:iny  who  have  built  or  who  will  build  houses  for  themselves,  and 
the  digression  on  chimneys  has  been  the  result  of  conversations 
with  a  friend  during  a  summer's  ramble.  But  one  thing  is  certain — 
there  must  be  something  very  wrong  somewhere,  and  it  may  but 
too  surely  be  that  modem  improvements  have  their  share  of  the 
damage  to  answer  for.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  since  the 
national  loss  which  the  burning  of  Warwick  Castle  entailed,  there 
have  been  no  fewer  than  four  great  historical  mansions  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  even  at  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  they  were 
as  strong  and  as  lasting  as  they  were  when  John  Lyon  laid  the 
foundation  of  Harrow.  But  a  *  restoring  architect '  had  drawn  the 
proprietors  into  his  toils,  and  hence  the  loss  to  the  country.  I 
think  all  these  four  mansions  are  subjects  of  Nash's  ^  Mansions  of 
the  Olden  Time,'  a  book  that  stands  quite  by  itself,  just  as  Prout's 
pictures  do. 

The  lanes  are  very  pleasant  here,  and  many  are  the  sketches 
that  an  amateur  artist  would  make.  The  small  streamlets  we 
shall  see  on  our  road  are  feeders  of  the  Yedding  brook,  which  at 
times  is  nearly  dry,  but  contains  many  fine  fish  after  a  flood. 

Greenford  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  a  ford  over  the  Biver 
Brent  which  runs  through  the  parish.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  Uxbridge  road,  and  contains  some  two 
thousand  acres  of  land.  The  parish  church  is  a  very  impretending 
building,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  is 
a  low  wooden  spire.  Mr.  Brittain,  as  we  learn  from  the  pages  of 
Lysons,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church  during  the  period  of 
his  rectorship,  and  collected  old  stained  glass  for  the  windows,  and 
did  many  other  things  for  the  security  of  the  small  fabric.  He 
also  preserved  a  valuable  brass  of  a  priest  which  was  in  excellent 
order,  and  inlaid  it  on  a  marble  tablet.  The  road  to  Greenford 
froin  Harrow  is  very  pleasant,  if  we  go  through  Boxeth  and 
Northolt,  and  many  are  the  fine  shady  trees  and  country-lane 
scenes  we  shall  find  to  delight  us.  Yedding  Green  is  a  little  oflf 
the  road,  but  as  it  lies  within  an  hour's  walk  of  Harrow  it  is  very 
well  worth  a  visit,  and  is  a  good  example  of  an  old  English 
hamlet. 

The  rectory  and  advowson  of  Greenford,  which  formerly, 
belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  tO; 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  and  was  finally  purchased  by  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  who  still  own  it.  It  is  of  great  value,  and  even  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  computed  at '  160i.  per  annum.'  In 
the  Clergy  List  it  is  put  down  at  614i.,  though  this  is  below  its 
actual  value.  The  population  is  also  recorded  as  being  573. 
Near  Greenford  is  Hanwell,  which  also  contains  a  church — ^a  valuable 
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living.  The  Brent,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  and  gives 
the  name  to  that  place,  passes  through  Hanwell,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  Angling-books  sometimes  allude 
to  this  river  as  being  an  excellent  place  for  sport,  but  in  summer 
it  is  often  nearly  dry  except  at  Finchley  and  Hendon  and  Kings- 
bury, where  there  are  some  deep  holes  that  contain  good  fish. 
There  is  another  way  to  Greenford,  though  a  little  longer,  through 
<  West  End,'  and  over  the  Paddington  Canal. 

Perivale,  or  Little  Greenford  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is 
a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  English  tongue  has  altered 
iQ  its  pronunciation.  Norden  says  that  it  doubtless  is  a  corruption 
of  Pure  Vale,  in  allusion  to  the  healthiness  of  its  climate  and  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  but  the  ever-accurate  Lysons  finds  that  in  all  old 
records  it  is  called  Parva  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Greenford, 
and  Perivale  is  a  gradual  corruption.  We  learn  much  of  the  early 
condition  of  England  from  the  description  of  this  place  in  the 
Doomsday  Survey.  '  Emulphus  held  three  hides  in  Greenford  of 
G^ofixey  de  Mandeville ;  the  land  was  one  carucate  and  a  half,  on 
which  one  plough  was  employed.  Two  villeins  held  half  a  hide, 
and  there  were  two  cottars  and  a  slave ;  pannage  for  forty  hogs. 
The  land  was  worth  twenty  shilliogs,  but  produced  only  ten  when 
granted  to  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville.  In  the  Confessor's  time  it  was 
worth  forty  shiUingB.  This  land  had  been  held  by  two  sokemen ; 
one  of  them  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  two  hides,  and 
might  alien  them  at  his  pleasure.  The  other  was  Ausgar,  a  servant 
of  a  master  of  the  horse,  who  could  not  make  any  grant  without 
his  master's  leave.'  A  sokeman,  also  called  a  socman,  is  one  who 
holds  his  lands  by  soccage,  and  this  is  a  term  of  very  wide  signifi- 
cation, but  in  general  it  may  be  said  to  refer  to  some  condition 
higher  than  vassalage.  In  Doomsday  Book,  which  contains  an 
accurate  account  of  these  lands,  a  perfect  picture  is  given*  of 
England  after  the  Conquest,  and,  indeed,  probably  no  other  country 
possesses  so  complete  an  account  of  the  condition  of  society  eight 
centuries  ago.  The  boundaries  are  so  well  defined  that  they  are 
final  evidence  even  now  in  court.  The  four  northern  counties  are 
not  included  in  the  Survey.  The  value  of  the  estates  was  to  be 
triply  estimated ;  once  as  it  was  in  the  Confessor's  time,  and  again 
as  it  stood  when  it  was  granted  by  the  king  to  any  of  his  followers, 
and  finally,  as  it  was  when  the  laborious  Survey  was  taken ;  and 
the  record  forcibly  shows  how  invasion  and  spoliation  ruin  a 
country.  It  was  found  that  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest  the 
rental  of  England  had  been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  and  startling 
as  this  may  seem,  it  is  even  less  remarkable  than  the  value  of  lands 
and  produce  in  those  unsettled  times.    The  figures  given  as  the 
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rental  of  Greenford  Parva  are  sufficient  testimony  on  this  head. 
Near  Perivale  is  Ealing,  which  lies  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  just  six 
miles  from  London.  Indeed,  the  weBtem  part  of  the  metropolis 
almost  extends  as  far  as  this  suburb.  To  the  south  of  the  Ghreat 
Western  Railway  is  Ealing  common.  It  stands  high,  and  when 
the  breeze  is  from  the  west,  the  Londoner  may  enjoy  as  pure  fresh 
air  as  anywhere  in  the  kingdom.  The  line  from  Paddington  passes 
through  Kensal  G-reen  Cemetery,  where  so  many  notables  lie  buried. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway  is  Hangers  Hill, 
where  there  is  a  tower  that  commands  magnificent  views  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Not  far  from  the  station  is  the  viaduct  which 
spans  the  Brent,  and  is  called  the  ^  Whamcliffe  Viaduct,'  in  compli- 
ment to  Lord  Whamcliffe,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Lords'  committee  on  the  Incorporation  Act.  The  total  length  of  this 
fine  structure  is  900  feet,  but  it  is  not  so  imposing  as  the  one  over 
the  Dee,  which  exceeds  1,500  feet  in  length.  The  country  about 
Hanwell  is  very  pleasant,  but  some  parts  of  the  road  back  to  Har- 
row are  a  little  dreary,  especially  near  the  railway  works  that  have 
been  built.  Of  the  celebrated  Asylum  at  Hanwell  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much  here,  but  even  this  abode  has  pleasant  features  that  con- 
trast strongly  the  cruel  treatment  that  lunatics  met  with  in  old 
times.  The  Asylum  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  large  grounds  and 
flower  gardens,  which  are  principally  kept  in  order  by  the  inmates, 
with,  it  need  not  be  said,  the  best  possible  results. 

The  manor-house  of  Uxenden,  in  Harrow,  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Travera  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre,  and  from  them  to  the  Bellamys,  and  from  them 
to  the  Pages  of  Wembly.  Of  the  latter  family  Lysons,  writing  in 
1795,  makes  the  curious  foot-note  that  they  are  almost  the  only 
family  of  Middlesex  who  have  held  landed  property  without  ex- 
change for  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  nor,  indeed,  would  the  cause 
be  far  to  seek,  if  we  remember  the  ever-changing  character  of  the 
metropolis.  There  still  is  a  farm  here  where  a  very  tragic  incident 
is  recorded  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Every 
one  knows  more  or  less  of  the  Babington  plot  to  assassinate  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  place  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  English  throne. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mary  was  an  accomplice,  though  some 
of  her  apologists  try  to  throw  doubt  on  this,  but  the  evidences  of 
her  crime  now  stand  out  in  the  glare  of  day.  She  had  implored 
Elizabeth  to  let  her  go  and  *  prepare  her  soul  to  die; '  and  when 
this  was  refused,  she  is  said  to  have  helped  in  various  ways  the 
shocking  designs  of  Babington. 

At  Bheims  there  was  an  English  Seminary  distinguished  for  its 
intolerance  and  bigotry,  and  the  celebrated  bull  which  Pius  V. 
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issued  against  Queen  Elizabeth  found  great  favour  there.  It  is 
even  said  in  an  old  history  which  I  found  in  America  at  an  auction 
during  the  civil  war  (the  book  came  from  some  southern  home)  that 
the  bull  inciting  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  came  directly,  it 
was  supposed,  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ballard,  a  priest  of  Sheims, 
suggested  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  to  Babington,  a  Derby- 
shire gentleman,  who  communicated  the  plot  to  some  others,  among 
whom  was  Chidioc  Tichboum,  whose  descendant  was  lost  in  the 
celebrated  *  Bella,'  and  caused  the  memorable  lawsuit.  Babington, 
when  the  miserable  scheme  failed,  stained  his  face  with  walnut  dye, 
and  wandered  about  from  place  to  place  till  he  found  shelter  in 
the  farm-house  near  Harrow,  and  was  executed  with  his  associates 
under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  Even  his  shelterer  met 
with  death  in  consequence  of  his  harbouring  him.  It  is  only  an 
hour's  walk  to  leave  Harrow  by  the  old  Swan  Inn,  turn  to  the  left 
over  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  bridge,  and  then, 
skirting  Wembly  Park,  we  arrive  at  once  at  this  memorable  place, 
and  a  walk  past  Woodcote  and  Kenton  brings  us  back  again. 
There  are,  however,  several  stile  roads  known  to  the  initiated  that 
would  somewhat  shorten  the  distance.  If  when  we  are  at  Kenton 
we  turn  to  the  right,  we  shall  pass  Kingsbury  Green,  and  come 
to  ^  the  Hyde,'  on  the  St.  Alban's  road,  just  six  miles  from  London ; 
a  walk  of  three  miles  to  the  south  will  take  us  to  Kilburn  station, 
whence  a  train  in  a  few  minutes  will  bring  us  back  to  Harrow. 
In  this  route  we  shall  cross  the  Brent  Eiver,  and  pass  by  the 
*  Harp '  that  has  figured  in  the  pages  of  Dickens. 

Formerly  there  was  a  priory  called  Benethly  or  Bentley  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  Harrow  parish,  but  very  little  is  known  of  it. 
The  buildings  were  about  four  miles  from  the  school.  Singularly 
enough,  Dugdale  says  nothing  about  it  in  his  *  Monasticon,'  and  the 
best  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Lysons'  *  Middlesex.'  It  was 
founded  by  the  Austin  Friars,  and  in  the  absence  of  Dugdale's 
accurate  assistance  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  that  pretty  safely, 
that  it  was  handed  over  to  the  monks  of  St.  Gregory  at  Canterbury, 
who  were  in  fiact  more  like  almoners  than  monks,  and  were  infirm 
old  people,  and  presided  over  by  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine— the  first  house  of  regular  canons  in  the  kingdom,  as 
is  very  generally  supposed,  for  in  the  archives  we  find  that  Cranmer 
the  archbishop  gave  the  priory  lands  to  the  king  in  exchange  for 
others  nearer  home.  Through  many  hands  it  passed  to  the 
Coghill  family,  and  it  was  finally  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom  in  1788,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  rebuild  it  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale ;  Lysons  gives  some  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  art 
treasures  within  its  capacious  walls,  among  thej^a.^th^^bjis^^M^cus 
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Aurelius,  the  calm  philosophical  emperor,  whose  lineaments  repi-e- 
sent  in  their  clear  majestic  outlines  a  very  high  type  of  an  English 
statesman,  is  here,  and  of  coarse  there  is  no  want  of  Gainsboroughs, 
Beynolds,  and  Knellers.  The  house  is  charmingly  situated  on  an 
eminence,  in  the  middle  of  about  300  acres  of  pleasure-grounds, 
and  the  views  from  it  are  delightful.  In  the  latter  part  of  last 
century  Bentley  Priory  was  in  the  occupation  of  a  Mr,  Duberly,  and 
in  digging  the  foundations  for  a  wall,  a  great  number  of  Soman 
coins  were  discovered 

Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  *  Middlesex,'  says  : — *  Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  may  recollect  having  seen,  in  several  periodical  publica- 
tions, a  calculation  of  the  middle  chapter,  verse,  &c.  of  the  Bible, 
with  an  accoimt  of  the  number  of  times  that  some  of  the  most 
common  words  occur,  with  many  other  particulars,  the  whole  having 
been  said  to  be  the  labour  of  three  years.  When  they  are  told  that 
it  was  the  amusement  of  a  blind  man's  leisure  hours,  they  will  be 
more  apt  to  admire  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  memory  than  to 
blame  him  for  mis-spending  his  time.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  only  calculations  in  which  he  has  been  employed.  In  the 
month  of  June  1790  he  published  an  account  of  the  solar  eclipses 
for  1791  and  1793.'  He  must  indeed  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
man,  but  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Lysons'  son,  the  late  Canon  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  a  brother  of  the  soldier  whose  name  is  so  often  before  us, 
that  this  blind  scholar  was  not  free  from  some  taint  of  suspicion. 
He  used  to  calculate  nativities  and  coming  events,  and  was  looked 
upon  by  the  public  as  a  very  remarkable  astrologer. 

The  village  of  Bushey,  shown  opposite,  is  another  example  of  an 
old  comfortable  little  country  town ;  and,  rightly  considered,  we  are 
very  much  indebted  to  railways  for  these  remaining  as  they  are. 
Had  coaches  still  been  the  means  of  conveyance,  not  only  the  lust 
for  modernising — which  has  almost  destroyed  the  old  churches  of 
the  land — ^would  have  been  at  work,  but  beyond  this,  the  rapid 
transit  of  goods  and  passengers  has  made  it  more  convenient  to 
convert  the  great  towns  into  central  depots,  and  these  form  a 
much  cheaper  medium  for  the  distribution  of  merchandise.  Had 
the  old  means  of  conveyance  still  been  in  existence,  with  advanc- 
ing requirements  and  an  increasing  population,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  old-fashioned  country  towns  would  of  necessity  have 
been  enlarged,  and  almost  rebuilt.  The  quaint  country  inn,  with 
its  swinging  sign,  must  have  given  way  to  a  modem  brick  or  stucco 
hotel ;  and  the  country  store,  with  its  low  rooms  and  gabled  roofs, 
must  of  necessity  have  yielded  to  a  warehouse  of  more  or  less 
pretensions,  in  order  to  store  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  surround- 
ing habitations.  alfbed  bimxeb. 
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Ghafteb  I. 

▲  POOR  YOUNQ  MAN. 

The  small  hours  of  the  night  in  early  spring  axe  apt  to  be  chilly 
to  those  ill^clad  ones  who  are  obliged  to  tramp  from  the  centre  of 
London  to  some  suburban  retreat.  So  Maurice  Esmond  found  it 
when  he  was  making  his  way  across  Blackfriars  Bridge  southward. 
A  keen  east  wind  penetrated  his  closely  buttoned  coat,  and  he 
scarcely  paused  to  glance  at  the  long  lines  of  golden  shafts  made 
by  the  reflection  of  the  lamps  in  the  river.  Although  he  had  an 
eye  for  picturesque  efiects,  he  was  evidently  in  too  great  a  hurry  at 
present  to  study  them.  As  he  marched  on,  the  number  of  pas- 
seogers  whom  he  encountered  rapidly  diminished,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  Gamberwell  Green  the  streets  were  almost  deserted. 
There  were,  however,  a  number  of  cabmen,  a  few  young  men  who 
had  been  out  on  pleasure,  and  others  who  were  out  from  necessity, 
gathered  around  a  coifee-staU.  A  cheery-faced  old  man,  wearing 
an  indescribable  skull-cap,  stood  behind  the  counter  dispensing 
cups  of  cofiee,  the  heat  of  which  amply  compensated  for  any  defi- 
ciency of  flavour ;  and  for  the  hungry  there  were  huge  sandwiches 
and  hunches  of  currant-cake. 

The  group  was  a  merry  one,  and  Esmond  heard  several  loud 
bursts  of  laughter  as  he  approached.  It  was  a  good-natured  group 
too,  and  way  was  readily  made  for  him  as  he  advanced  and  asked 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  drank  it  in  silence,  but  was  quietly 
observing  his  companions  and  listening  all  the  time  with  some  in- 
terest to  their  conversation,  which  was  interspersed  with  anecdotes 
chiefly  of  a  professional  character,  and  as  a  rule  much  less  coarse 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

He  laid  down  his  cup  and  continued  his  way  refreshed.  Pre- 
sently he  turned  into  a  narrow  street  which  belonged  to  the  older 
part  of  the  parish.  On  either  side  were  small  shops — greengrocers, 
shoemakers,  rag  and  bone  merchants — and  rising  in  their  midst  at 
short  intervals  the  more  commanding  premises  of  the  gin  palace  and 
the  beer-house. 

At  the  side  door  of  one  of  the  little  shops  he  stopped,  and  opened 
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it  quietly  with  a  latch-key.  The  sign-board  bore  in  large  yellow 
letters  the  legend  :  *  Dan.  O'Bryan,  Tailor.' 

Esmond  was  not  surprised  to  observe  that  there  was  still  a 
light  in  the  back  shop,  for  Mr.  O'Bryan  having,  like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  a  passion  for  politics,  was  frequently  found  at  late 
hours  seated  on  his  tailor's  platform,  stitching  some  garment  busily, 
and  at  the  same  time  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  long 
harangues  addressed  to  his  son,  who  was  his  only  workman,  or  to 
his  wife,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  to  the  walls,  which  in  his  imagi- 
nation represented  spell-bound  multitudes  of  listeners. 

^  Busy  still,  Mr.  O'Bryan  ? '  said  Esmond,  as  he  looked  in  at  the 
workshop  door. 

'  Come  in,  come  in,  Mr.  Esmond,'  cried  the  old  man  cheerily. 
^  I'm  delighted  to  see  you  before  I  go  to  bed.  Sit  down  and  tell 
us  what  has  been  done  in  the  House.  I  suppose  you  heard  the 
debate  ? ' 

^I  was  not  in  the  House  at  all  to-night;  but  I  understand 
there  was  nothing  particular  done.' 

^  But  something  particular  will  have  to  be  done,  and  that  soon 
too ;  for  although  I  haven't  been  in  my  country  for  many  a  year 
now — more's  the  pity — I  know  that  the  boys  mean  to  have  their 
own  way  this  time.' 

*  We  wUl  have  our  way,'  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the  son,  who 
had  been  sitting  so  quietly  by  the  stove  that  Esmond  had  not  at 
first  observed  him. 

He  was  a  very  red-headed  young  man,  with  a  good-natured  face, 
on  which  he  was  continually  endeavouring  to  display  an  expres- 
sion of  that  melancholy  which  comes  of  too  much  brooding.  In 
this  he  was  not  successful ;  nature  claimed  him  for  a  ^  low  comedy 
part '  in  life,  although,  like  many  eminent  actors,  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  that  tragedy  was  his  forte.  Even  his  name  was  against 
him  ;  he  had  been  christened  Edward,  but  everyone  except  himself 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  fact,  and  he  was  known  only  as 
Teddy,  and  sometimes  as  Teddy  O'Bryan.  He  could  not  help 
feejing,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  his  dreams  of  the  future,  that  there 
was  something  ludicrous  in  the  picture  of  a  leader  of  patriots 
being  hailed  as  '  Teddy,  me  boy.' 

Esmond  was  accustomed  to  the  eloquence  of  father  and  son,  and 
foresaw  that  they  were  fully  primed  for  hours  of  discussion.     He 
therefore  made  his  escape  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  ascended  to 
the  little  front  parlour  which  served  him  as  sitting-room  and  bed 
room. 

*  He's  a  queer  boy  that,'  said  O'Bryan. 

*  I  don't  like  him,'  muttered  Teddy  gloomily. 
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<  Not  like  him ! '  said  the  father,  looking  up ;  ^  what  ails  you  at 
him  ?  He  is  as  dacent  a  boy  as  I  ever  came  across ;  and  when  I 
said  he  was  queer,  I  only  meant  that  he  bothers  me  by  his  being 
80  quiet,  and  never  saying  a  word  about  where  he  came  from.' 

Teddy  spat  on  the  goose  to  test  its  heat,  then  polished  it 
vigorously,  and  began  to  iron  the  collar  of  a  coat. 

'  I  don't  like  him :  and  it's  because  he's  so  quiet.  You'd  think 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth,  but  I'm  certain  he's  got  some 
wicked  purpose  under  his  sleek  ways.  How  do  we  know  but  he's 
a ' 

Teddy  paused,  as  if  the  thought  were  too  terrible  to  utter,  but 
he  looked — or  rather,  tried  to  look — fiill  of  direful  forebodings. 
His  father  rewarded  him  first  with  a  loud  guSaw,  and  then : — 

*A  spy,  you'd  say  I  I  am  thinking,  Teddy,  you're  grown  a 
bigger  fool  than  you  were  bom.  I'll  go  bail  for  him,  and  I  dare 
any  man  to  say  that. I'm  not  true  to  the  Cause.' 

<  You  might  get  yourself  into  trouble ;  for,  as  wise  as  you  are, 
anybody  can  see  that  he  is  not  one  of  us ;  anybody  can  see  that  he 
isn't  used  to  being  poor ;  and  the  mother  knows  that  he  isn't  over- 
regular  in  paying  his  rent.  She  is  as  bad  as  yourself  in  regard  to 
him,  and  says  nothing.' 

^  But  he  always  has  paid  some  time,  and  handsome  too  ;  so  now 
hold  your  tongue  and  finish  that  coat.' 

Teddy  proceeded  with  his  work,  mentally  repeating,  *  I  don't 
like  him.' 

He  had,  however,  a  reason  for  his  dislike  which  he  had  not  yet 
explained  to  his  parents ;  and  that  reason  took  the  form  of  hifl 
foster  sister  Lucy.  This  girl  had  been  Teddy's  playmate  and 
schoolmate,  his  companion  as  they  advanced  in  years,  and  he  had 
quite  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  she  was  to  be  his  companion 
through  life.  Never  a  doubt  of  the  realisation  of  this  plan  had 
crosB^  his  mind  until  Esmond  had  come  to  lodge  in  the  first-floor 
front.  He  had  only  seen  Lucy  and  the  new  lodger  exchange  a  few 
commonplaces  as  they  passed  each  other  on  the  staircase  or  met 
on  Sundays  at  the  simple  family  dinner — well  spiced  with  thorough- 
going Home  Bule  politics — which  Esmond  was  invited  to  share;  but 
the  bosom  of  Teddy  the  Patriot  was  ablaze  with  jealousy. 

There  was  certainly  something  a  little  mysterious  in  the  ways 
of  Mr.  Esmond.  The  tailor's  shop  window  had  for  some  time  con- 
tained, amongst  its  usual  indications  of  the  business  being  carried 
on  within — buttons,  patterns  of  cloth,  coloured  plates  of  the  latest 
fashions,  &c. — a  card  with  the  curt  announcement,  ^Furnished 
Apartments.'  Esmond  entered  the  shop,  introduced  himself  to 
O'Bryan  as  having  some  connection  with  the  press,  and  that  fact 
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rendered  references  unnecessary  to  the  tailor-politician.  The  next 
day  Esmond  was  established  in  his  room.  His  luggage  consisted  of 
a  portmanteau  and  a  box  of  books,  the  latter  being  disproportion- 
ately heavy  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of  the  former.  As  it  was 
a  cold  day  in  the  beginning  of  January,  Mrs.  O'Bryan  had  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  room,  which  combined  with  the  smile  on  her  round  good- 
natured  face  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome.  Esmond  liked  his 
landlady,  and  Mrs.  O'Bryan's  first  announcement  to  her  husband 
was  to  this  effect : 

<  It's  a  fine  young  man  he  is,  Dan ;  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  and  as 
easy  to  deal  with  as  a  child.' 

The  kindly  feelings  which  the  good  woman  entertained  for  her 
lodger  from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  soon  made  him  feel  perfectly 
at  home ;  and  before  the  end  of  a  month  he  seemed  to  have  known 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Bryan  for  years  rather  than  weeks.  His  life  was 
a  lonely  one,  and  the  Sunday  afternoons  spent  with  the  tailor's 
family  formed  very  agreeable  episodes.  Although  Teddy  had 
early  taken  a  dislike  to  him — or  thought  he  had  done  so — ^he  only 
showed  it  by  keeping  a  little  apart  from  him,  and  only  speaking 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  flatly  contradict  any  assertion 
made  by  him. 

In  the  fourth  member  of  the  family  he  soon  became  much 
interested,  and  their  acquaintanceship  promised  to  ripen  into 
friendship.  Lucy  was  a  hard-working  girl ;  she  was  a  dressmaker, 
and  from  Daddy — as  she  called  O'Bryan — she  had  learned  enough 
of  tailoring  to  be  of  practical  service  to  him  whenever  he  was 
pressed  by  work.  She  was  fond  of  reading,  too,  and  this  soon 
became  known  to  Esmond. 

There  was  a  flush  of  pleasure  on  her  face  and  such  a  bright 
look  in  her  eyes  when  one  day  he  placed  a  small  parcel  of  new 
books  on  the  table  before  her,  that  she  appeared  more  beautiful  in 
his  eyes  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  For  the  first  time  he 
became  conscious  of  a  degree  of  awkwardness  in  her  presence,  and 
that  to  a  wise  man,  who  did  not  want  to  fall  in  love,  should 
have  been  a  sufficiently  apparent  danger-signal. 

'  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  these,  Miss  Smith.  I  think 
there  are  one  or  two  amongst  them  you  will  be  pleased  with.* 

<  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  them  all,'  she  said  gleefrdly,  and  begin- 
ning at  once  to  examine  the  title-pages.  <  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Esmond.' 

He  had  never  before  thought  that  there  was  so  much  music  in 
those  two  words  <  thank  you.' 

<  There'll  be  fine  goings-on  now,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  O'Bryan ; 
<ye'll  have  her  sitting  up  all  night  reading  them  books,  an' e^oing 
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about  like  a  ghost  all  day ;  an'  maybe  sewing  the  wrong  sleeves 
into  somebody's  gownd,  as  she  did  once  when  she  got  hould  of 
something  they  called  "  Penny-Dennis."  Ye'U  spoil  her  entirely, 
Mr.  Esmond.' 

<  I  hope  not,'  he  answered,  laughing  at  the  distortion  of  the 
title  of  one  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author. 

From  that  time  Lucy  was  well  supplied  with  books,  and  they 
aflforded  ample  subjects  of  conversation.  Books  are  mediums,  and 
even  dull  ones  may  serve  as  tokens  of  tender  thought.  Esmond 
was  soon  conscious  that  Lucy  had  obtained  an  influence  over  him 
stronger  than  any  woman  had  yet  exercised.  He  was  at  first 
startled  by  this  discovery ;  then,  not  having  reached  the  noon  of 
love  in  the  white  glare  of  which  the  eyes  and  senses  are  blind  and 
callous  to  everything  save  its  own  transcending  brightness,  he  called 
a  halt.  He  had  no  business  to  fall  in  love  in  his  present  position ; 
hence  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  place.  That  was  the 
plainest  and  shortest  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     He  should  go. 

Chaptek  II. 

CALLED    BACK. 

*  Come  in,'  said  Esmond,  in  answer  to  a  knock  at  his  door. 
Lucy  entered,  with  a  letter  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other, 

and  he  rose  from  the  table.  The  day  was  a  foggy  one,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  twilight  in  his  little  room. 

*  I  have  brought  you  these,  sir,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  kept 
the  book  too  long.' 

^  You  have  not  kept  it  long  enough,'  he  said,  smiling,  as  he 
took  the  letter.  '  I  intended  you  to  keep  that  book  altogether, 
knowing  that  it  was  a  favourite  of  yours.     Will  you  do  so  ? ' 

She  seemed  to  hesitate  ;  and  then,  quietly : 

*  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  have  it,  Mr.  Esmond.'  The  answer 
was  the  natural  one  which  a  lady  might  have  given  to  a  friend  in 
accepting  any  small  gift. 

^  I  am  glad  of  that,'  he  said  impulsively :  and  then  checking 
himself,  remembering  his  good  resolutions,  he  began  awkwardly  to 
tap  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  with  the  letter  which  he  had  just 
received.  *  I  am  glad  because — because  I  shall  probably  be  going 
away  soon.' 

'  Going  away  I  we  shall  all  be  soriy  to  miss  you.' 
The  phrase  was  commonplace  enough,  and  there  was  no  parti- 
cular accent  on  any  of  the  words,  and  yet  there  was  a  something 
in  her  tone  and  look  which  made  him  half  regret  his  hasty 
aimonncement.  ^      _  ^    .»„,.» 
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*  I  do  not  mean  exactly  that  I  am  going  to  stay  away :  indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  weeks.' 

*0h,  that  is  quite  dififerent,'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  bright  look, 
as  if  relieved. 

Then  he,  with  a  laugh  which  did  not  conceal  the  earnestness 
underlying  it : 

« Would  Mrs.  O'Bryan  be  very  sorry  if  I  never  came  back  ? ' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it/ 

*  And  my  friend  O'Bryan — and  Teddy — and  you  ?  * 

*  Yes,  we  should  all  be  sorry,'  was  the  response,  with  a  little 
reserve  this  time,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

'  And  I  should  be  sorry  to  go,  for  you  have  made  me  feel  as  if 
I  were  one  of  the  family.  I  could  not  easily  find  such  a  comfort- 
able home  and  such  good  friends.  Sometimes  I  think  I  should 
like  to  stay  here  always.     How  would  you  like  that  ? ' 

*  It  would  be  very  pleasant — we  should  all  like  it.'  The  latter 
part  of  the  phrase  qualified  the  warmth  of  the  first. 

That  letter  which  Esmond  had  received  was  becoming  some- 
what crumpled  by  being  continually  bent  and  even  twisted  between 
his  fingers. 

'  You  would  only  find  it  pleasant  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 
Is  that  all  ? ' 

She  seemed  a  little  confused  by  this  question,  and  he  made  a 
blundering  effort  to  relieve  her. 

*  I  mean  that  I  should  like  you  to  say  that  you  would  miss  our 
pleasant  gossips  about  books.' 

*  I  should  indeed.' — She  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  O'Bryan  call- 
ing from  the  foot  of  the  staircase : 

*  Lucy,  here's  some  one  for  that  gownd.' 

Esmond  did  not  know  whether  to  bless  or  curse  the  interruption 
when  he  saw  Lucy  go  away,  her  cheeks  crimson  as  if  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  been  about  to  say  more  than  she  wished  to 
say  at  that  moment. 

They  were  skating  on  very  thin  ice,  and  this  conversation  had 
made  them  both  aware  of  it. 

He  stood  looking  at  the  door  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  still  saw 
her  there.  Then  he  turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon 
the  fog,  but  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  face  was  not 
caused  by  the  weather.  Presently  he  became  conscious  that  he 
had  not  read  the  letter  which  Lucy  had  brought  to  him.  Recog- 
nising the  handwriting  of  the  only  friend  who  knew  his  address  in 
Oamberwell,  he  hastily  opened  the  envelope. 
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Fig-tree  Court,  Temple,  Thursday. 
My  BSA.B  Calihorps, — ^The  enclosed  is,  I  fluppose,  from  your  governor,  and 
I  httten  to  forward  it.  Hope  he  is  going  to  make  it  up  with  you  and  set  you 
on  your  feet  again.  Meanwhile,  what  has  become  of  you,  and  when  are  you 
going  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  this  masquerading  under  another  name  ? 
Look  me  up  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Very  busy.  Yours, 

H.  Abkwood. 

The  letter  which  was  enclosed  in  this  abrupt  missive  was  ad- 
dressed to  Maurice  E.  Calthorpe,  Esq.,  at  the  chambers  of  his  friend 
in  the  Temple.  It  was  from  his  father,  and  Maurice  laid  it  on  the 
table  unopened,  but  his  hand  trembled  a  little  as  he  did  so,  for  it  had 
recalled  many  bitter  memories.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between 
the  father  and  son,  and,  as  in  most  quarrels,  there  had  been  serious 
&ults  on  both  sides.  Maurice  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and 
whilst  waiting  for  briefs,  which  came  too  much  like  angels'  visits, 
he  had  been  entirely  dependent  on  his  father.  The  allowance  was 
not  a  large  one,  but  Maurice  was  not  extravagant  in  his  habits,  and 
he  was  able  to  maintain  his  position  without  any  financial  anxieties 
on  his  own  account.  He  certainly  did  not  inherit  this  frugal  spirit 
from  his  father,  who  had  been  known  in  his  early  days  as  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  young  men  about  town.  The  estate  was  soon 
mortgaged  at  heavy  interest,  and  gradually  those  portions  which 
were  not  entailed  were  sold. 

Maiuice,  an  only  child,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  expectation 
of  inheriting  a  considerable  income.  One  morning  he  was  sud- 
denly told  by  his  father  that  there  was  pressing  need  for  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  that  it  could  only  be  raised  by  breaking  the 
entail.  To  this  proceeding  the  son  positively  refused  to  consent. 
Hence  the  quarrel  and  the  separaticm. 

Maurice  forfeited  his  allowance,  reduced  his  expenses  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  with  a  stout  heart  began  the  uphill  struggle  for  fortune 
and  position.  Although  he  had  not  yet  inspired  many  solicitors 
with  sufficient  faith  in  his  forensic  powers  to  induce  them  to  over- 
load him  with  briefs,  he  had  gained  some  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  legal  subjects.  He  had  also  contributed  anonymously  to  the 
magazines  nuscellaneous  sketches,  essays,  and  verses,  and  to  his 
pen  he  looked  for  the  means  to  support  himself  whilst  he  waited 
for  briefs ;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  productions  which  had  pro- 
vided an  acceptable  adjunct  to  his  income  proved  a  precarious 
mainstay.  In  spite  of  all  his  economy,  debts  accumulated  ;  and 
he  soon  became  aware  that  they  would  go  on  accumulating  if  he  did 
not  make  some  radical  change  in  his  mode  of  life.  His  debtors 
became  importunate,  and  only  refrained  from  extreme  proceedings 
because  they  knew  that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  pay  every^ 
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thing  with  interest.  He  became  morbid  by  too  frequently  brooding 
over  his  present  circumstances,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
position  which  he  ought  to  have  occupied  had  his  father's  afiairs 
been  managed  with  ordinary  discretion.  He  did  not  complain  of 
the  change  in  his  affairs,  however,  and  he  tried  not  to  think  im- 
kindly  of  his  fieither ;  but  whilst  be  continued  to  move  amongst  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  his  palmy  days,  he  was  constantly 
reminded  of  what  might  have  been. 

So  one  day  he  disappeared  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Cam- 
berwell,  and  there,  assuming  the  name  of  Esmond  (Thackeray's 
novel  had  always  been  one  of  his  &vourite  books),  he  determined  to 
work  out  his  own  way  in  life. 

There  had  been  no  correspondence  between  him  and  his  father 
since  the  day  of  his  leaving  Galthorpe,  but  he  had  learnt  indirectly 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  living  a  much  more  retired  life  than 
he  had  hitherto  done.  Maurice  had  been  always  expecting  to  be 
again  pressed  to  break  the  entail,  and  he  sometimes  wavered  in 
his  determination  to  persist  in  his  refusal  when  he  thought  of  the 
old  man's  solitude  and  comparative  privation.  Now  came  this 
letter,  and  he  hesitated  to  open  it.  At  length  he  broke  the  seal. 
The  letter  was  written  on  the  old-fashioned  quarto  page ;  the  pen- 
manship was  small  and  angular,  with  many  flourishes ;  and  the  lines 
were  as  close  together  as  if  postage  had  still  been  a  consideration. 

Galthorpe,  April  15. 

Mt  dbab  Mi.T7BlCE,-*-Although  we  parted  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  manner, 
I  Btm  hoped  that  as  soon  as  you  had  had  time  to  cool,  your  better  judgment 
would  see  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of  complying  with  my  request,  and 
that  you  would  see  it  to  be  your  duty  to  give  me  some  indication  that  you 
regretted  the  haste  of  your  conduct.  That  there  was  some  temper  on  my  side, 
too,  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  deny;  but  the  po^ntions  ara 
different.  Apart  from  our  dose  relationship  (which  in  itself  should  entitle  me 
to  some  consideration  on  your  part),  I  am  your  senior  in  years  and  in  experience 
of  the  world,  and  any  petty  ebullition  of  rage  should  be  attributed  to  the  natural 
impatience  which  any  man  of  a  finelyHBtrung  temperament  would  feel  when  so 
dehberately  and  obstinately  opposed  in  the  execution  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  duty  by  the  very  person  he  most  desired  to  benefit. 

Therefore  I  waited,  expecting  such  a  letter  as  your  own  good  sense  and  filial 
sentiments  might  dictate.  I  need  not  say  that  no  such  letter  has  reached  me ; 
and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  that  I  have  been  grieyed— very  much 
grieved—by  your  silence.  I  hope  stiU  to  receive  from  you  some  expression  of 
regret    But  let  that  pass. 

Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  Maurice,  that  this  is  a  prelude  to  the  repetition 
of  my  request  that  you  should  assist  me  out  of  a  difficulty.  No ;  thank  Heaven ! 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  fonner  occasions  when  brought  face  to  ^e  with  stem 
necessity,  I  have  found  strength  to  meet  it  single-handed  and  to  overcome  it 
You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  I  have  succeeded  Lo  arranging  everything 
satisfactorily.  ^g.^.^^^  ^^  vji^u^ic 
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At  this  point  there  were  several  lines  blotted  out,  and  then  in 
less  distinct  characters  came  the  words,  ^  for  the  present/  The 
letter  continued : — 

It  18  on  your  accoont  that  I  write,  after  waiting  so  loDg  to  hear  from  jou. 
The  feelings  of  a  &ther  have  overcome  me  at  length,  and  I  am  obliged  to  be  the 
first  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship,  although  it  would  have  pleased  me 
much  if  70a  had  been  the  first  to  do  so.  It  would  have  shown  me,  for  instance, 
that  you  regarded  me  as  something  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance,  from  whom 
you  could  separate  yourself  on  account  of  a  trifling  misunderstanding.  However, 
let  that  pass  also. 

The  serious  object  of  my  letter  is  to  induce  you  to  come  here  at  once.  I  have 
heard  from  several  quarterB  that  you  haye  got  into  deep  waters,  and  that  you 
are  neither  happy  nor  comfortable.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  my  dear  boy,  and 
distresses  me  exceedingly.  But  I  believe  it  is  in  my  power  to  help  you,  if  you 
are  willing  to  help  yourself  by  following  my  counsels.  The  matter  will  not 
wait,  and  I  therefore  beg  of  you  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  communicating  with  me 
after  you  recdve  this.  K  you  are  in  London,  telegraph,  and  come  by  the  first 
train  you  can  catch.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  you  should  act  promptly. 
I  make  no  attempt  to  explain  my  project  here,  but  wait  anxiously  for  your 
arrival. 

Now,  let  no  foolish  qualms  or  unnatural  resentment  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
own  good  fortune  and  of  the  happiness  of 

Tour  ever  afiect*  fiither, 

HeITBT  CALTHOBPfl. 

Mr.  Galthorpe  apparently  could  not  afford  space  or  time  to 
write  the  word  *  affectionate '  in  full. 

Although  not  quite  blind  to  the  bombastic  strain  in  which  his 
father  indulged,  Maurice  was  too  much  ashamed  of  himself  for  the 
hesitation  he  had  felt  in  opening  the  letter  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  fact  that  it  asked  him  to  forget  the  past.  It  was  true  he 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  seek  the  reconciliation.  He  had 
been  obstinate,  he  had  been  selfish,  and  his  father  had  been 
generous.  Thus  blaming  himself,  a  flood  of  kindly  memories 
rushed  upon  him,  and  he  resolved  to  obey  the  summons  without 
delay.  His  offence  assumed  an  exaggerated  aspect  in  these  re- 
flections, and  it  became  more  culpable  in  his  eyes  when  he  read 
this  postscript,  which  had  almost  escaped  him. 

.  P.S. — ^Do  not  forget  that  years  do  not  creep,  but  fly  with  me  now,  and  in 
the  course  of  nature  you  cannot  have  the  opportunity  of  spending  many  with 
me.  You  know  how  I  dislike  such  disagreeable  thoughts,  and  so  you  can 
understand  how  keenly  I  feel  our  estrangement  when  I  have  permitted  myself 
to  refer  to  them  in  writing. 

H.O. 

Genuine  feeling  was  expressed  there,  however  superficial  might 
be  the  letter  itself.  Maurice  hastily  wrote  a  telegram  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  be  at  Galthorpe  that  evenings,  and  rang  for 
some  one  to  take  it  to  the  postroflBce,  '^  ^"^'  '^  v^^CJ^ic 
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It  was  Lucy  who  answered  the  bell,  and  at  sight  of  her  his 
eagerness  to  depart  was  suddenly  checked,  and  the  mess^e  which 
he  was  about  to  despatch  assumed  the  form  of  a  cloud  rising  be- 
tween them.  He  had  not  yet  owned,  even  to  himself,  that  he  loved 
her ;  but  at  this  moment  he  was  conscious  that  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  his  joy  at  the  approaching  reconciliation  with  his 
father  lay  in  the  thought  that  he  would  be  able  under  his  own 
name  openly  to  woo  and  win  her.  At  the  same  time  there  flashed 
upon  him  the  question,  would  his  father  ever  consent  to  the  union 
of  the  last  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Calthorpe  of 
Calthorpe  with  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  tailor  ? 

The  cloud  rising  between  them  became  more  distinct  and  more 
impenetrable. 

Lucy  observed  the  flush  upon  his  usually  pale  face;  and' 
although  it  was  impossible  to  divine  whether  or  not  his  expression, 
was  one  of  pleasure^  she  was  glad  to  see  him  look  so  welL 

Maurice  impulsively  threw  aside  that  disturbing  question  which 
had  arisen  in  his  mind,  and  took  her  hand. 

*  Something  has  occurred  which  obliges  me  to  leave  here  to-day  ; 
but  it  has  made  me,  happy,  because  it  will  enable  me  to  return 
sooner  than  I  expected.     I  should  be  anxious  to  return,  if ' 

He  stopped.  His  movement  and  his  speech  had  been  so  rapid, 
that  Lucy  had  no  time  to  think  of  how  she  should  act  or  what  she 
should  say.  The  blood  tingled  in  her  cheeks,  her  pulse  quickened, 
and  something  that  was  not  pain  seemed  to  rise  in  her  throalt, 
stifling  any  exclamation  of  her  bewilderment. 

The  awkwardness  which  had  compelled  him  to  pause  was  due 
to  the  sudden  consciousness  that  an  abrupt  confession  of  his  love 
might  distress  her.  What  right  had  he  to  imagine  that  she  had 
ever  thought  of  him  with  any  feelings  save  those  of  friendship  ? 
And  yet  the  confidence  with  which  she  allowed  her  hand  to  rest  in 
his,  the  wondering,  half-frightened,  half-pleased  expression  in  her 
eyes,  gave  him  hope.  Still,  he  would  not  venture  to  tell  her  all  his 
thought. 

*  I  was  going  to  say,  "  anxious  to  return  if  all  goes  well  with 
me.**    Then  I  shall  have  a  surprise  for  you.' 

*  A  pleasant  one,  I  hope,'  she  answwed,  smiling. 

'  I  hope  so  too,'  he  said,  with  a  certain  emphasis  in  his  tone, 
and  pressing  her  hand.  ^  It  will  depend  upon  you  whether  the 
surprise  is  a  pleasant  one  or  not.' 

*  Upon  me,  Mr.  Esmond  ? '  she  said  quietly,  as  she  withdrew 
her  hand. 

'  Yes ;  but  you  must  wait  till  I  come  back  to  learn  why.  Now, 
will  you  ask  Teddy  to  take  this  telegram  to  the  post-offic#?;'viv: 
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He  did  not  remembei  in  his  haste  that  any  one  looking  at  the 
tel^;raph  form  would  leain  his  real  name.  He  had  simply  doubled 
up  the  paper,  with  a  shilling  inside,  and  Lucy  took  it  to  Teddy, 
who,  ready  to  obey  her  in  anything,  hastened  to  despatch  the 
message.  It  so  happened  that  the  clerk  was  doubtful  about  the 
orthography  of  the  name,  and  asked  Teddy  if  it  were  Culthorpe  or 
Calthorpe. 

'  It's  not  that  at  all,  it's  Esmond,'  was  the  answer. 

'There's  no  Esmond  here,'  said  the  clerk,  handing  him  the 
paper. 

Teddy  was  puzzled  when  he  read  the  names ;  but  the  suspicions 
which  he  entertained  about  the  occupant  of  the  first-floor  front 
enabled  him  to  solve  the  difficulty  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The 
man  was  an  informer,  or  something  as  bad,  and  Esmond  was  not 
his  real  name.  He  read  the  message  several  times,  in  order  to 
impress  it,  as  well  as  the  address,  on  his  memory,  and  gave  it  back 
to  the  clerk. 

*  It's  all  right,  sir  :  just  send  it  as  it  is.' 

When  Teddy  got  into  the  street  he  halted  for  a  minute,  as  if 
doubtful  about  the  direction  in  which  he  should  turn.  If  he  had 
just  run  a  long  race  uphill  he  could  not  have  been  more  out  of  breath 
than  he  was  now,  with  his  breast  heaving,  and  what  wits  he  had 
utterly  confused,  whilst  there  seemed  to  be  a  couple  of  large 
Catharine  wheels  before  his  eyes,  scattering  fieiy  sparks  in  all 
directions.  All  this  was  the  effect  of  his  momentous  discovery. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  his  father,  mother,  and,  bitterest 
of  all,  even  Lucy,  had  been  nursing  a  serpent  which  had  crawled 
into  their  household  in  order  to  destroy  them. 

His  first  idea'  was  to  be  off  to  the  '  Boys,'  tell  them  what  he 
had  discovered,  and  ask  them  to  deal  promptly  with  the  enemy ; 
but  how  could  he  tell  what  might  happen  at  home  during  his 
absence?  Maybe  the  minions  of  the  tyrant  government  were 
already  at  the  house,  and  its  inmates  being  dragged  in  chains  to  a 
common  gaol  I  Teddy's  imagination  had  been  so  fired  by  the  ora- 
torical horrors  in  which  some  of  his  countrymen  delighted,  that  he 
rushed  wildly  to  the  rescue  of  his  parents  and  Lucy.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house,  a  cab  drove  off  from  the  door,  and  there  were 
his  father  and  mother  standing  in  the  doorway,  quietly  nodding 
and  smiling,  as  if  bidding  a  cheery  good-bye  to  some  one.  Behind 
them  in  the  shop  he  could  see  Lucy,  and  sdl  bis  wild  visions  of  the 
ruined  home,  of  the  chains,  and  the  gaol,  were  dispelled. 

'  Hasn't  there  been  anyone  here  ? '  he  gasped,  glancing  alter- 
nately at  his  father  and  at  the  cab  rapidly  driving  away. 
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*  Yes,'  answered  O'Bryan  blithely,  *  there's  an  order  for  two 
guits  of  moumin'j  wanted  in  a  hurry,  of  course.' 

<  But  I  mean  anybody  in  particular,'  whispered  Teddy,  with  a 
comical  attempt  to  be  tragic  and  mysterious.  ^  I  mean  anybody 
from  the  tyrants — anybody  set  on  by  that  ruflBan  we've  been  harin' 
in  the  house.' 

*  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy  ? '  ejaculated  Mrs.  O'Bryan. 
*  Sure  it  can't  be  Mr.  Esmond  he's  meanin'  ?  ' 

Teddy's  notion  of  expressing  dignified  contempt  was  to  fold  his 
arms,  to  lift  his  chin  high,  and  to  look  downward,  as  if  he  were 
studying  the  proportions  of  his  nose,  whilst  he  protruded  his  lips 
and  spoke  slowly. 

*  Mother,  ye  don't  understand  these  things,  and  so  ye'd  better 
leave  them  to  us.  There  has  been  no  Mr.  Esmond  here ;  anyway, 
that  wasn't  his  name.  He's  been  deceivin'  ye  all,  and  not  any  one 
of  you  would  listen  to  me  when  I  told  you  so ;  but  I  knew  what  I 
was  sayin',  and  now  I  can  prove  it.' 

All  this  dignity  was,  as  usual,  lost  on  O'Bryan,  who  only  laughed 
at  his  son's  grand  airs. 

*  Then  if  Esmond  isn't  his  name,  what  is  it  ? ' 

*It's  Maurice  Calthorpe;  and  he's  been  writin'  to  another 
Calthorpe,  and  he's  on  his  way  to  join  him  this  minute.' 

Lucy  drew  farther  back  into  the  shop  when  she  heard  this. 

*  It's  ravin'  again  you  are,'  said  O'Bryan,  still  laughing ;  but 
when  he  heard  Teddy's  story  he  muttered  in  a  puzzled  way,  whilst 
he  scratched  his  bald  pate  with  his  thimble,  ^  It's  mighty  queer.' 

Chapter  III. 

FBIENDS    AGA.IK. 

In  sunlight  the  little  station  of  Dunthorpe  looked  very  red 
and  white,  and  so  new  that  it  appeared  to  be  unfinished.  Except 
on  market  days  there  was  no  bustle  on  the  platform ;  only  when 
a  train  was  approaching  were  there  any  signs  of  active  life  about 
the  place.  Then  a  porter  would  calmly  cross  and  recross  the  line 
with  no  apparent  object ;  the  station-master,  with  a  slip  of  yellow 
paper  in  his  hand,  would  take  a  placid  survey  of  the  rails ;  the 
booking-clerk  would  leisurely  open  his  wicket  and  (sometimes) 
issue  half-a-dozen  tickets.  On  a  dark  wet  evening  the  station 
was  dismal  enough  to  make  inward-  and  outward-bound  passengers 
eager  to  get  away  from  it.  Heavy  drops  of  rain  falling  from  the 
eaves  of  the  roofs  plashed  into  tiny  pools  which  reflected  the  feeble 
lights  of  the  lamps.  Then  a  cold  wind  sweeping  up  the  hollow 
completed  the  discomforts  of  the  station. 
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So  when  Maurice  jumped  from  the  train  he  was  pleased  to  find 
his  fietther's  man  waiting  for  him  with  a  pony  phaeton. 

'  Glad  to  see  you  back,  sir/  was  the  man's  cheery  salutation. 

*  Thank  you,  Harris.    How  is  my  father  ?  * 

*  Bright,  sir,  bright  as  ever ;  and  younger  nor  ever.' 

Dismal  as  the  evening  was,  Maurice  experienced  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  as  he  was  driving  along  the  familiar  road  towards  his 
home.  The  hedge-rows  were  like  thick  black  walls,  and  clumps 
of  trees  formed  opaque  masses^  showing  curious  outlines  against 
the  dull  grey  sky.  He  could  distinguish  the  wayside  cottages  and 
fitrmsteads,  which  seemed  like  old  friends  repeating  to  him  Harris's 
cheery  welcome ;  and  the  gurgle  of  the  river  as  they  crossed  the 
narrow  bridge  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  fishing  and  shootiDg 
exploits. 

His  buoyancy  of  spirit,  however,  gradually  gave  place  to  a 
sense  of  depression  as  he  drew  near  the  house,  and  in  his  mind's 
eye  saw  his  father  at  last  broken  down  and  so  lonely  that  he  called 
upon  his  refractory  son  to  come  and  comfort  him  in  his  declining 
days.*  He  could  not  help  thinking  of  him  thus,  in  spite  of  the 
assurance  Harris  had  given  him,  for  he  knew  that  his  fietther  was 
too  proud  to  display  any  weakness  to  others. 

This  mood  changed  to  wonder  when,  as  the  phaeton  emerged 
from  the  dark  avenue,  Maurice  felt  his  eyes  dazzled  by  a  blaze  of 
light  from  the  windows  of  Calthorpe  House.  The  face  of  the 
building  presented  three  gables,  with  a  graceful  drapery  of  ivy, 
through  which  in  summer  peeped  white  and  yellow  roses;  and, 
surrounded  by  dense  shrubberies  and  huge  trees,  it  had  a  com- 
fortable, old-fiuhioned,  settled  expression.  At  present  it  seemed 
to  be  laughing  at  the  bleakness  of  the  night,  and  hugging  itself 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  cosy  Interior. 

*  Has  my  father  friends  with  him  to-night  ? '  inquired  Mau- 
rice. 

'  Didn't  you  know,  sir  ?  I  thought  that  was  why  you  came 
home.  A  heap  of  company,  sir ;  been  making  ready  for  them 
this  fortnight  or  more.  Some  great  soldier  come  back  from  the 
wars,  and  master  is  giving  him  a  grand  welcome.' 

*  Indeed  I    What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ? ' 

<  Colonel  Cuthbert — one  of  the  Cuthberts  of  Hollyford ;  and  they 
do  say  a  stunnin'  soldier  that  has  won  ever  so  many  battles.' 

Maurice  was  astounded  by  what  he  heard,  and  became  puzzled 
almost  to  the  degree  of  bewilderment  by  what  he  saw  when  he 
entered  the  house.  There  was  nothing  to  suggest  that  it  was  the 
residence  of  an  impoverished  gentleman.  There  were  brightness, 
warmth,  and  an  atmosphere  of  ease  everywhere.    The  room,  for- 
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merly  his  own,  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  a  glad  fire  made 
the  faded  hangings  of  window  and  bedstead  look  as  if  they  had 
renewed  their  youth. 

The  contrast  between  all  this  and  the  sad  home  which  he  had 
expected  to  enter  caused  Maurice  to  question  whether  or  not  he 
was  dreaming. 

^  Mr.  Calthorpe  is  dressing,  sir,'  said  a  servant,  ^  and  bade  me 
say  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  room.' 

Maurice  at  once  proceeded  to  his  father's  dressing-room,  pleased 
to  think  that  he  would  presently  have  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  enigma  which  perplexed  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Calthorpe  was  nearly  seventy,  tall,  slender,  and 
agile;  face  clean-shaven,  head  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  white 
curls,  hands  delicate,  and  yet  suggestive  of  some  nervous  force.  He 
held  both  hands  out  to  his  son,  and  received  him  with  an  air  of 
paternal  friendliness  and  dignity. 

Maurice  had  come  to  comfort  and  forgive :  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  being  graciously  pardoned  and  welcomed  by  a  tender-hearted 
parent  as  a  penitent  prodigal. 

^  You  have  just  come  in  time,  Maurice,'  said  the  £Either,  with 
a  pleasant  smile  on  his  sallow  and  almost  wrinkleless  face.  *  I  am 
sorry  you  did  not  receive  my  letter  sooner,  so  that  you  might  have 
come  prepared  for  this  evening.  Colonel  Cuthbert  is  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  I  particularly  wish  you  to  show  him  attention.  He  is 
to  be  our  neighbour,  you  know — or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  your 
neighbour,  remembering  how  old  I  am.' 

There  was  such  a  droll  mixture  of  self-complacency  with  an 
under-current  of  feeling  that  the  present  was  an  occasion  on  which 
some  sentiment  should  be  shown,  that  Maurice  began  to  see  the 
comic  side  of  the  position.    And  so : 

*  You  seem  well  enough,  sir,  to  be  able  to  say  "  our  neighbour." 
Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  you,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  many  years.  Certainly  your  letter  did  not  lead  me  to 
expect  to  find  you ' 

*  To  find  me  so  well,'  interrupted  Mr.  Calthorpe,  with  a  graceful 
movement  of  the  hand,  as  if  deprecating  any  further  reference  to 
his  letter.  *  You  are  not  sorry,  I  hope,  to  discover  that  I  can  still 
enjoy  myself  in  the  old  way,' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  am  delighted.' 

^  Glad  to  hear  it ;  but  it  is  only  once  in  a  while  now,  and  the 
intervals  between  my  enjoyments  are  long.  There  1  we  must  have 
no  unpleasant  thoughts  to-night,  and  none  to-morrow  either,  if 
we  can  help  it.  Forget  and  forgive — that  is  to  be  our  motto. 
Now  go  and  get  yourself  ready,  and  rememberp.i|)^ J^^  ^Djg^pt— 
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moBt  important  for  your  own  sake — that  you  should  make  a  good 
impression  upon  everybody.' 

^But  I  do  not  quite  understand.' 

*  There  is  no  time  to  explain  at  present.  You  shall  learn 
everything  as  soon  as  our  friends  have  gone.  I  promise  you  some 
surprise,  and  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  I  hope.  Now  go,  and  join 
me  in  the  drawing-room  as  quickly  as  you  can.' 

Although  this  brief  interview  had  not  given  Maurice  much  in- 
formation, he  was  relieved  of  the  feeling  of  awkwardness  with  which 
he  had  looked  forward  to  it,  and  was  satisfied  that  by  some  means  his 
father  had  got  affairs  into  order  again  for  a  time  at  least.  He 
was,  therefore,  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  himself;  and  as  the  guests  were 
with  few  exceptions  old  acquaintances,  glad  to  see  him,  he  was 
soon  almost  as  happy  in  their  midst  as  if  there  had  been  no  dreary 
interval  of  banishment  between  this  and  their  last  meeting.  His 
father  had  always  been  notable  as  an  excellent  host,  combining 
the  tact  of  a  woman  in  assorting  the  company  with  the  genius  of 
a  diplomatist  for  making  each  guest  display  himself  or  herself  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  his  palmiest  days  he  had  never  succeeded 
more  thoroughly  in  entertaining  his  friends. 

In  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  dining-room  Maurice's  wonder 
grew:  since  writing  that  letter  which  had  brought  him  home,  his 
father  must  have  found  Aladdin's  lamp,  he  thought ;  and  by-and-by 
he  came  to  regard  the  guest  of  the  evening,  Colonel  Guthbert,  as 
being  intimately  associated  with  the  marvels  he  beheld. 

The  Colonel  was  a  quiet-looking  gentleman  of  average  height 
and  wiry  frame.  A  large  head,  strongly  marked,  sun-tauned 
features,  dark  eyes,  and  bushy  iron-grey  hair,  whiskers,  and  mous- 
tache, were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  outer  man.  His  thin 
straight  lips  were  indicative  of  firmness,  and  his  whole  appearance 
was  that  of  one  who  speaks  little  and  does  much.  Although  some- 
what reserved  in  manner  with  new  acquaintances,  he  was  always 
courteous,  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  friendship  soon 
discovered  that  his  nature  was  singularly  gentle  and  simple. 

Long  ago  he  had  left  his  home,  *  under  a  cloud,'  the  gossips 
said.  There  was  a  woman  in  the  case,  of  course,  and  hints  of 
painfrQ  events  and  family  disagreements.  The  story  had  been 
almost  forgotten,  but  his  reappearance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  refreshed  the  memories  of  the  gossips,  and 
absurd  versions  of  the  cause  of  his  long  absence  were  speedily  in 
circulation.  The  delicate  veil  of  mystery  which  himg  over  his 
past  rendered  him  an  object  of  interest  to  the  more  sympathetic 
sex,  and  of  some  curiosity  to  the  men. 

Despite  the  difference  of  their  years,  Maurice  and  he  umi^e^ 
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diately  became  friends.  They  talked  much  together  during  the 
evening ;  and  before  the  Colonel  took  his  leave  it  was  arranged 
that  Maurice  should  visit  him  on  the  following  day  at  HoUyford. 

When  good-bye  had  been  said  to  the  last  guest,  Mr.  Calthorpe 
took  his  son's  arm  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  although  his 
face  was  radiant  with  satisfaction. 

<  Thank  Heaven  that's  over  I  Gome  along  with  me  to  the 
library,  where  we  can  lay  aside  our  company  manners  and  you  can 
smoke. . . .  You  found  Cuthbert  agreeable,  I  hope  ? '  he  continued, 
as  they  crossed  the  hall. 

^  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  met  anybody  with  whom  I 
became  so  intimate  in  such  a  short  time.' 

*  That  is  excellent ;  and  you  will  like  him  better  the  more  you 
know  him.    He  is  a  capital  fellow.' 

This  enthusiastic  admiration  of  another  man  presented  a  phase 
of  his  father's  character  which  Maurice  could  not  remember  ever 
having  observed  before.  He  had  known  him  go  into  rhapsodies 
about  a  horse,  but  never  about  a  man. 

*  He  has  certainly  interested  me  very  much.  I  didn't  know 
that  you  were  old  friends,'  said  Maurice,  lighting  his  cigar. 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  him  very  well  in  my  salad  days,'  replied  Mr. 
Calthorpe,  as  he  seated  himself  in  an  easy-chair  by  the  hearth. 
<  He  was  not  so  quiet  then  as  he  is  now ;  he  had  a  lot  of  ^Igo  "  in 
him,  as  you  would  say,  and  we  all  thought  he  would  do  something 
remarkable.' 

'  And  so  he  has,  I  understand.' 

*  True,  but  he  would  have  done  a  great  deal  more  if  he  had  not 
made  a  fool  of  himself  to  begin  with.  However,  that's  his  affair, 
and  our  own  affairs  are  what  we  have  to  talk  about  to-night.' 

*  I  confess  that  I  am  more  interested  in  that  subject,  sir,  than 
in  Colonel  Cuthbert.  When  I  was  coming  here  I  was  afraid 
that ' 

*That  you  would  find  me  in  a  worse  plight  than  when  we 
parted.  I  dare  say  you  think  my  lugubrious  letter  was  all  humbug 
— come,  be  quite  firank  with  me.' 

*  I  should  not  be  frank  with  you,'  began  Maurice,  after  a  brief 
struggle  to  find  words  which  should  convey  his  meaning  with  the 
least  chance  of  being  misinterpreted,  <  if  I  did  not  confess  that  I 
began  to  think  you  had  written  to  me  when  you  were  in  a  depressed 
state  of  mind.' 

The  father,  with  half-closed  eyelids,  scanned  the  pale,  honest 
face  of  his  son  ;  then,  coolly : 

'  Well,  I  suppose  that  was  natural ;  I  had  an  attack  of  gout  at 
the  time,  and  as  one  gets  on  in  years  that  sort  of  thing  does  affect 
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the  hmnour  in  which  we  speak  or  write.  Probably  our  best  course 
will  be  for  both  of  us  to  thank  the  gout,  since  it  has  brought  us 
together.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  be  here/  was  all  Maurice  said. 

^  Then,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  try  to  put  you  at  ease  on  one 
important  subject.  I  have  not  the  remotest  design  upon  the 
entaiL' 

<  I  was  not  thinking  of  that/  was  the  hasty  remark. 

*  Veiy  likely  not,  but  you  would  come  to  think  of  it  soon  if 
jou  were  not  assured  that  you  might  dismiss  it  from  your  mind. 
I  wished  you  to  be  here ' — ^the  old  man  paused :  there  was  no  ex- 
pression on  his  smooth  face,  no  faltering  in  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
but  there  was  a  slight  quiver  of  the  eyelids  and  a  shortness  of 
breathing  which  suggested  that  there  was  passing  through  his 
mind  some  deeper  emotion  than  he  cared  to  manifest.  Then,  de- 
liberately :  ^  I  wished  you  to  be  here,  first,  for  your  own  sake ; 
next,  because  I  wished  to  see  you  fairly  established  in  the  world, 
and  because  I  saw  my  way  to  help  you  effectively.* 

^  As  you  have  put  aside  the  one  subject  on  which  we  might 
disagree,  I  shall  be  glad,  sir,  to  follow  your  counsel  as  far  as  it  is 
in  my  power  to  do  so.' 

*  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  provided  that  everything  which  I 
have  to  suggest  is  agreeable  to  you,  I  may  expect  obedience,'  said 
Mr.  Calthorpe.  *  I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  have  shown 
something  a  little  more  like  satisfaction  in  learning  that  I  was 
able  to  help  you  than  that  implies.  Stop  I — ^you  need  not  express 
any  gratitude  just  now ;  there  will  be  time  enough  for  that  by-and- 
by.  I  understand  that  you  have  not  been  very  successful  in  your 
profession,  so  far  ? ' 

^  If  you  were  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  any  success  at  all,  you 
would  be  correct,'  answered  Maurice,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

*  Ah,  well,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make  way  at  the  bar ;  and 
you  know  that  I  never  thought  you  had  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  profession.' 

*  Yes ;  but  when  I  decided  upon  entering  it,  I  thought  only  of 
chamber-practice.' 

'  It  was  like  you  to  choose  the  branch  which  is  slowest  of  all 
in  growth.  And  pray,  what  sort  of  an  income  do  you  make  by 
this  newspaper  writing  in  which  Arkwood  tells  me  you  are  en- 
gaged?' 

<  I  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  that  is  all — at 
present.' 

*  And  in  the  future  ? ' 

At  that  question  the  man's  eyes  brightened  [^z^  moment^  for 
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he  liked  his  work,  and  had  had  dreams  of  what  he  might  do  in 
literature ;  bat  he  knew  that  his  father  was  thinking  entirely  of 
the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and  wished  to  know  the  value  of 
his  dreams  in  cash. 

*The  future  would  depend  upon  whether  or  not  I  had  the 
special  gifts  necessary  to  distinguish  myself  as  a  journalist.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  it  enables  me  to  wait  until  I  shall  have 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  attorneys,  and  I  am  content/ 

^  Ah,  my  plan  is  a  much  better  one  than  yours.  You  will  no 
doubt  think  it  is  a  commonplace  one,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  prac- 
ticable, and  will  not  only  enable  you  to  wait  for  clients,  but  to 
attract  them.  There  is  an  i/  in  it,  however— t/  is  very  potent  in 
everything  we  attempt.' 

*  I  do  not  think  the  if  can  be  insurmountable,  since  you  say  the 
plan  is  practicable.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  quite  so,  but  only  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  any 
previous  engagement  you  may  have  made.' 

Mr.  Callhorpe  pronounced  these  words  so  slowly,  and  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  so  steadily  on  his  son,  that  the  latter  felt  his  cheeks 
grow  hot,  and  the  image  of  Lucy  was  flitting  before  his  eyes. 

*  You  mean  to  suggest  marriage,'  he  said  brusquely. 

*  Exactly.  It  is  the  simplest  way  of  overcoming  the  obstacles 
to  your  advancement.  Do  you  dislike  the  project,  or  is  there 
anything  to  render  it  impossible  for  you  to  enter  upon  it  ? ' 

^ There  is  certainly  nothing  to  render  it  impossible;  but  I 
have ' 

'  Not  got  engaged,  I  hope  ? ' 

^  No,  but  there  is  some  one  I  like  too  well  to  care  about  marry- 
ing anyone  else.' 

as  she  rich?' 

*  Very  poor ;  but  rich  enough ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  all  that ;  but  you  said  that  you  were 
not  engaged  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  even  told  her  of  what  I  have  been  thinking.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  smiled  com- 
placently. 

.  *  Then  there  is  no  diflSculty  whatever  on  that  score ;  and  as  I 
am  going  to  give  you  credit  for  some  common  sense,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  business.  This  is  our  position :  all  the  mortgages  on  the 
property  are  now  in  the  hands  of  one  gentleman ;  he  has  increased 
the  amount  originally  advanced  to  me  on  condition  that,  if  I  do 
not  redeem  the  property  at  the  end  of  three  years,  I  shall  surrender 
it  to  him  entirely,  on  the  payment  of  a  further  sum  agreed  upon. 
You  see^  the  bargain  is  a  very  fair  one.   The  money  I  hAve  now  in 
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hand  will  enable  us  to  live  for  three  years  comfortably  in  the  position 
which  becomes  the  Calthorpes  of  Calthorpe.  Within  that  period 
I  expect  you  to  marry  a  lady  whose  fortune  will  enable  you  to 
hold  the  estates  unburdened.' 

Doling  this  cahn  statement  of  the  case  Maurice  was  thinking 
of  Lucy.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  which  his 
father  was  offering  to  him ;  and  his  relations  with  Lucy  were  still 
of  such  a  nature  that  there  was  no  probability  of  her  suffering 
extreme  misery  if  she  should  never  see  him  again.  But  the  very 
thought  that  she  could  lose  him  and  not  suffer  stirred  some  spring 
of  human  perversity,  and  for  the  moment  he  felt  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended upon  her.  So  there  was  a  note  of  bitterness  in  his  tone  as 
he  answered : 

*  I  am  afiraid  I  do  not  think  your  plan  quite  so  practicable  as 
you  do.  But  perhaps  you  have  completed  the  scheme,  and  have 
found  a  lady  who  possesses  the  requisite  wealth,  and  is  willing  to 
accept  such  a  husband  as  I  should  be  under  the  circumstances  ? ' 

^  I  have  thought  of  the  lady,  and  believe  that  you  may  win 
her ;  but  you  shall  see  that  I  am  not  going  to  wound  either  your 
self-respect  or  the  respect  which  you  ought  to  entertain  for  her. 
I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  who  she  is.' 

*  Not  tell  me  who  she  is?  Then,  how  am  I  to  know  that  when 
I  am  making  my  lover-suit  to  order  I  am  not  blundering  all  the 
time?' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  tapped  the  points  of  the  fingers  of  each  hand 
together,  smiling  as  if  amused  by  his  son's  humour,  and  inwardly 
chuckling  at  his  own  adroitness. 

*  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prevent  the  blunder ;  but  if  you  make 
it,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  interfere.  I  only  ask  that  you  will  give 
up  this  passing  fancy  of  yours  for  this  lady  who  is  unknown  to 
me ;  that  you  will  take  your  place  here,  enjoying  the  society  of 
my  friends,  maintaining  your  position  as  the  heir  of  Calthorpe,  and 
spending  what  time  you  please  in  the  pursuit  of  your  profession. 
With  the  one  exception  mentioned,  I  make  no  condition  regarding 
your  conduct.  According  to  my  view  of  it,  the  arrangement  is  a 
very  good  one  for  you.' 

Maurice  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  made  a  hasty 
movement  towards  the  door ;  but  checking  the  impulse  which  the 
remembrance  of  Lucy  inspired  to  leave  the  room  in  silence,  he 
returned  to  the  hearth. 

^  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you.  I  wish  to  be  frank,  and  I 
know  that  if  I  were  to  speak  as  I  feel  at  this  moment  you  would  call 
ine  a  fool.  Enough  for  the  present,  then,  that  I  fully  appreciate 
your  kindness^  and  have  no  desire  to  pretend  to  undervalue  the 
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benefits  which  you  offer  me ;  but  this  passing  fancy,  as  you  call  it, 
has  a  stronger  hold  upon  me  than  even  I  understood  until  you 
explained  your  wishes  to  me.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  rose,  and  quietly  rested  his  hand  on  his  son's 
shoulder.  There  was  a  serious  expression  on  his  face,  and  he 
looked  much  older  than  he  had  done  during  the  whole  of  the 
evening. 

'My  dear  Maurice,'  he  said  earnestly,  'most  people  think 
there  is  some  good  nature  in  me.  You  sometimes  give  me  the  im- 
pression that  you  think  me  too  cynical  and  too  selfish  to  be  capable 
of  understanding  the  emotions  which  are  stirring  in  you  just  now 
That  is  a  mistake :  I  can  understand  them,  and  I  like  you  all  the 
better  for  them.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  me  any  answer  either 
now  or  in  the  future ;  I  make  no  condition  whatever ;  I  only  ask 
you — ^to  be  my  son.' 

Maurice  was  for  a  moment  bewildered :  it  was  impossible  to 
doubt  tiie  sincerity  of  his  father's  craving  for  sympathy;  and 
grasping  the  delicate  hands  spasmodically  in  his  own,  Le  said 
huskily : 

'  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  please  you,  father.' 

He  had  not  called  him  '  father '  for  a  long  time  now ;  and  in 
that  moment  the  two  men  were  drawn  more  closely  together  than 
they  had  ever  been  before. 
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bt  david  christie  murray, 
Chapter  XXII. 

rEBE  was  a  memory  somewhere  for  Joe  Bushell  in  the  face  of 
his  new  acquaintance  Mr.  G-eorge  Gheston,  his  old  com-* 
panion's  yoanger  brother — ^a  suggestion  which  touched  him  curi- 
ou^y,  perplexing  him  the  while.     It  was  not  a  memory  of  Gheston, 

for  the  young  man  was  not  like  Cheston  in  the  least.    Was  it ? 

no — ^Hang  it  1  Whcd  was  it  ?  They  could  never  have  met  before, 
of  course,  and  yet  Joe  was  certain  that  he  had  seen  the  &ce  some- 
where. The  fact  was  that  the  young  scoundrel  was  unworthily 
like  bis  mother,  and  that  it  was  his  resemblance  to  her  which  at 
once  attracted  and  puzzled  his  father.  Joe  felt,  but  could  not 
trace,  the  likeness — could  not  identify  it  with  anybody ;  but  his 
heart  warmed  to  the  yotmgster. 

*  And  so,'  he  said,"  *  my  uncle's  a  great  mine-owner,  is  he  ?  * 

'  One  of  the  richest  men  in  the  district,'  said  G-eorge,  pulling 
away  at  one  of  his  host's  cigars.  *  This  is  good  tobacco.'  He  was 
not  going  to  be  over-interested  in  the  conversation,  having  a 
general  notion  that  a  gentleman  bom  and  bred  ought  to  be  really 
interested  in  nothing  which  does  not  concern  himself.  Not  to 
admire  was  all  the  art  he  knew. 

*  I  suppose  he's  still  a  bachelor  ? ' 

*  Quite  superior  to  feminine  blandishments,  I  fancy,'  said 
George.  *  One  couldn't  fancy  him  making  love  under  any  sort  of 
circumstances.' 

*  No,'  said  Joe,  lingering  on  the  word.  *  I  suppose  not.  Has 
everybody  quite  given  me  up  for  dead  on  that  side  the  water,  do 
you  know  ? '  He  put  this  question  with  a  short  laugh  which  had 
no  merriment  in  it,  whatever  other  feeling  might  ^t|)^l9^u vie 
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*  Well,'  answered  George,  casting  himself  luxuriously  back  in 
his  chair  and  blowing  a  lazy  cloud,  ^  I'm  almost  inclined  to  think 
they  have,    Syd  has,  I  know.* 

'  It  was  an  odd  old  place,  as  I  remember  it,'  said  Joe  after  a 
little  pause.  *  There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  queer  buildings  about — 
gables  and  dormer  windows,  and  so  on.  I  suppose  that's  all 
changed?' 

*  Yes,'  said  George,  his  mind  recurring  to  the  Saracen,  of  whose 
altered  condition  he  was  of  course  unconscious.  His  companion 
struck  his  very  thought. 

*  Their  notions  of  an  hotel  in  that  part  of  the  world  used  to  be 
primitive,'  said  Joe,  approaching  the  ground  he  wanted  to  get  at 
with  great  caution.  *  I  suppose  they  haven't  got  to  this  pitch  even 
yet  ? ' — waving  his  hand  abroad  as  he  spoke. 

*  Not  exactly,'  George  replied. 

<  The  Saracen's  Head  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  those  places  in 
my  time,'  said  Joe  with  apparent  carelessness.    *  Do  you  know  it  ? 

George  was  blowing  his  nose  again,  and  looked  up  a  little 
flailed,  perhaps  by  the  violence  of  the  exertion. 

*  I  beg  pardon  ? ' 

*  The  Saracen's  Head,'  said  Joe  again.    *  Is  it  standing  yet  ? ' 
*The  Saracen  ?'  said  George  with  counterfeited  reverie.  *  The 

Saracen  ? ' 

Joe  helped  him  to  the  topographical  lines,  and  added : 
*01d  Sir  Sydney,  your  ffitther,  always  pulled  up  there  for  a 
glass  of  home-brewed  when  he  rode  over  to  the  petty  sessions, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.' 

*Ah,  yesl  I  know  it  now,'  said  George  with  a  creditably 
realistic  air  of  sudden  remembrance.  *  Syd  calls  there  sometimes 
in  the  same  way.  Yes,  yes.  I  know  it.  Of  course.'  Before 
he  had  become  altogether  too  grand  a  young  man,  he  had  indeed 
served  with  his  own  hands  that  glass  of  home-brewed  the  genial 
baronet  loved.  He  bore  the  unexpected  turn  the  talk  had  taken 
with  great  aang-froidj  after  the  first  inquiry  had  been  made  and 
answered. 

*  I  used  to  be  there  a  good  deal  myself,'  said  Joe,  *  when  I  was  a 
youngster.  They  had  the  first  billiard-table  there  that  ever  was 
introduced  to  that  part  of  the  world.  Old  Banks  used  to  keep  it — 
Daniel  Banks.     I  suppose  he's  gone,  too  ? ' 

*  I  fancy  not,'  said  George.  *  I  believe  he  has  retired.  Some 
family  troubles,  I  think  I  heard.* 

He  felt  his  coolness  under  fire  to  be  creditable  to  him. 

*  Family  troubles  ? '  asked  Joe. 

« I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  George  answered,  yawning  a  Utile,  as  if 
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the  conversation  bored  him.     But  his  companion  was  casting  about 

in  his  mind  how  to  get  further,  and  the  by-play  was  lost  upon  him. 

'When  I  was  a  lad,'  said  Joe,  hardening  his  heart  for  the  leap, 

*  I  used  to  think  old  Daniel's  daughter  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
world.     You  don't  know  whom  she  married,  do  you  ? ' 

*  Married  ? '  said  George,  thrown  oflF  his  guard  for  a  second. 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  other — *  married.' 

'  You  don't  mean ?  Confound  it — ^what's  the  woman's  name  ? 

—Dinah?' 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  returned  Joe.  *  She  married  two-  or  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago.' 

*  ril  be  hanged  if  she  did,'  said  George  with  well-bred  languor. 
^  She's  an  old  maid.' 

*  What  ? '  cried  Joe.    Then  moderating  his  voice  and  manner, 

*  My  imcle  wrote  and  told  me  she  was  married,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
taken.' 

*  'Twasn't  true,  if  he  did,'  said  George,  yawning  outright  this 
time. 

*  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,'  said  Joe.     *  You  must  be.' 
*Sure  I'm  not,'   said  George,  casting  his  arms  abroad  and 

gaping  lazily. 

*  But  you  scarcely  remembered  the  house  just  now  ? ' 

*  I  remember  it  well  enough  now  you  call  it  to  mind,'  said 
George,  recovering  from  his  yawn.  *  Syd  used  to  call  there,  and  he 
was  a  little  sweet  on  Dinah,  too,  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way.  No  harm 
in  it,  you  know,  for  I  believe  she's  always  been  a  deuced  good  sort 
of  woman — religious,  you  know ;  that  sort  of  thing. '  And  the 
aristocratic  youth  yawned  again,  stretching  forth  his  arms  with 
luxurious  abandonment.  Perhaps,  had  his  companion  had  a 
reason  for  watching,  he  might  have  caught  a  tone  of  tremor  in  the 
young  rascal's  voice,  and  have  thought  the  want  of  interest  over- 
done. 

*  Not  married  1 '  said  Joe  in  a  bewildered  way.  *  Then,  why  the 
deuce  should  my  uncle  George  have  said  she  was  ? ' 

^Made  a  mistake,  I  suppose,'  said  George,  more  languid  and 
fine-gentlemanlike  than  ever.  'Tell  you  what  makes  me  so 
sure  about  it.  Day  I  left  Liverpool  I  met  old  Bushell — beg  your 
pardon — mean  your  uncle,  you  know — and  he  told  me,  just  as  a 
scrap  of  local  news,  that  old  Banks  had  retired,  and  that  he  and 
Miss  Banks — what's  her  name  ? — Dinah — had  gone  away  and  left 
the  place.' 

Joe  had  his  reasons  for  the  disguise  of  emotion  too.  George,  in 
his  cunning,  thought  he  saw  it  all.  Joe  Bushell  and  his  sister 
would  be  contemporaries,  and  it  was  quite  ^^^^Jh^t^c^l^gJ^e 
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had  been  in  love  with  her.  His  uncle  George  had  probably  in* 
vented  the  fiction  of  the  marriage  to  prevent  young  Joe  from 
making  a  bad  match.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  think  that  a 
man  so  forgiving  and  generous  could  have  told  the  lie  in  order  to 
secure  a  hold  of  young  Joe's  fortune.  It  came  easy  to  him  to 
think  ill  of  people  as  a  rule,  but  he  could  not  yet  think  any  great 
evil  of  his  benefactor. 

And  as  for  Joe  himself,  he  had  cherished  in  his  own  heart  so 
long  the  memory  of  uncle  George's  ancient  kindness  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  begin  a  new  estimate  of  the  man  at  this  time 
of  day.  When  he  was  friendless  and  alone,  his  uncle  had  sought 
him  out  and  had  given  him  a  hundred  pounds — a  generous  gift — 
a  sum  not  lightly  to  be  given  away  by  anybody  to  a  mere  runaway 
young  rascal  of  a  nephew.  Why  should  he  have  written  to  tell 
him  that  Dinah  Banks  had  married  ? 

*  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,'  said  Joe,  clearing  his  throat  with 
difficulty.  *I  should  have  thought  she'd  have  had  heaps  of 
chances.' 

*Ye-es,'  returned  George,  rising  and  strolling  to  a  window. 
*  I  think  Tve  heard  so.  But  she's  a  middle-aged  woman  now,  you 
know,  and  rather  out  of  my  line.  I'm  told  Syd  used  rather  to  rave 
about  her.' 

Faithful  to  him  1  Faithful  to  him  after  all,  through  all  these 
heavy  years  1  It  would  have  gone  ill  with  errant  Joe  indeed,  if 
there  had  been  no  heart-ache  in  the  thought. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  as  a  fact  in  the  constitution  of  humanity 
at  large,  that  whether  I  do  my  duty  well  or  ill,  or  howsoever  you 
do  yours  or  leave  it  undone,  we  both  alike  expect  the  outer  world 
to  do  its  duty,  to  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of  its  promises, 
and  long-suffering  in  respect  to  injury,  and  generally  to  act  up  to 
a  standard  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  beyond  our  reach.  And, 
in  like  fashion,  Joe  had  felt  keenly  at  the  time  that  Dinah  might 
have  waited  a  little  longer.  He  acknowledged  his  own  unworthi- 
ness  with  constant  and  deep  abasement,  but  she  might  have  been 
worthier.  Out  of  that  mood  he  had  grown  into  excuses  for  her 
and  explanations,  and  he  had  found  a  self-tormenting  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  her  as  a  married  woman  with  her  family  growing  up 
about  her,  and  himself  a  mere  dim  remembrance  in  her  mind. 

It  had  not  all  gone  smoothly  with  the  callow-whiskered,  blue- 
eyed  foolish  lad  who  left  home  in  so  undignified  and  unmanly  a 
£Etshion  so  many  years  ago, 

Nobody  ever  told  a  story  completely — not  even  a  Chinese 
dramatist.  For  on  every  character  in  any  story  the  influences  of  a 
whole  world  are  pouring  every  day,  and  the  most  painstaking  of 
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chroniclers  must  let  some  thiogs  be  taken  for  granted.  I  cannot 
do  more  than  indicate  young  Joe's  history  here.  If  you  want  to 
appreciate  the  outer  changes  which  have  come  upon  him,  think  of 
the  alterations  time  has  worked  on  any  young  fellow  you  may  have 
known  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  A  lithe  figure  grown  set,  a 
figure  but  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist  grown  portly,  a  smooth 
face  lined  and  bearded,  an  open  brow  corrugated,  locks  crisp  and 
curled  and  golden  turned  to  a  d&ker  shade  and  streaked  with 
grey,  and  maybe  a  little  thinned  at  top.  Young  Joe,  whose  folly 
was  the  fount  and  origin  of  this  history,  has  lost  his  claim  to  the 
distinctive  epithet,  and  is  young  no  more. 

I  have  never  sought  to  conceal  from  myself  my  opinion  of  his 
conduct.  He  acted  badly,  criminally,  like  a  fool.  I  know  it, 
I  admit  it.  But  there  are  men  whose  failings  we  condone,  whose 
follies  we  forgive,  whose  sins  we  pity.  Let  young  Joe  be  of  them. 
He  was  sinned  against  as  well  as  sinning.  Women  who  read  this 
story  will  probably  be  hard  upon  him  in  their  judgments — and 
will  be  right,  beyond  a  doubt.  But  many  years  of  poverty  and 
remorse  are  in  themselves  hard  judgment  on  a  man  ;  and  he  had 
suffered,  as  you  and  I  do  when  we  misbehave  ourselves ;  and  had 
grown  wiser  and  better,  as  you  and  I  sometimes  fail  to  do. 

The  long-errant  Joe  has  sinned  and  suffered  and  amended. 
Let  us  take  him  back  again  to  friendship. 

The  story  of  a  wild,  disjointed  life  such  as  he  had  lived  most  of 
these  years  of  absence  would  hardly  pay  for  telling  here.  He  did 
a  himdred  things  for  a  living,  and  throve  at  none  of  them,  until 
he  got  a  berth  aboard  a  river  steamer,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
became  a  river  pilot.  Then,  having  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  more  saved  a  little  money,  he  went  westward  to  Frisco,  and 
there  started  a  store  in  partnership  with  another  Englishman,  who 
was  loud  at  morning,  noon,  and  night  with  denunciations  of  Ameri- 
can dishonesty.  When  they  had  made  a  nice  little  pile  together,  this 
true-bom  Briton  took  advantage  of  a  fever  from  which  his  partner 
suffered,  and,  realising  the  whole  estate,  be  fled,  taking  ship  for 
Hong-Kong,  and  leaving  Joe  behind  him,  friendless,  delirious  with 
fever,  and  without  one  cent  to  chink  against  another.  At  this 
terrible  juncture  turned  up  a  bearded  ruffian,  by  name  MacKane, 
who,  by  way  of  giving  his  own  life-history  the  lie,  nursed  the 
stranger  through  his  fever  and  saw  him  back  to  health  again. 
MacKane  had  money,  and  thought  well  to  invest  it.  He  trusted 
Joe  at  sight,  after  the  curious  manner  of  his  kind,  and  the  two 
started  a  store  on  the  old  lines — Joe  finding  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  MacKane  providing  the  stock.  The  two  throve 
amazingly  in  th^ir  business,  and  went  in  for  land-job^igj^t^ 
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equal  success.  Then  MacKane,  who  was  a  noble  fellow  but  a 
confirmed  rowdy,  fell  sick  of  a  revolver  bullet  and  died,  bequeath- 
ing everything  to  his  partner.  And  so  from  small  things  to  big 
and  frombig  to  bigger  progressed  Joe  Bushell,  and  he  was  now  here 
in  New  York  to  arrange  the  sale  of  a  considerable  property  in  a 
western  town  on  the  great  Pacific  line ;  a  man  firmly  established 
on  a  broad  business  bottom,  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him— first  for  his  dollars  (dollars  provide  the  short^t  cut  to  judg- 
ment), and  next  for  his  sterling  and  blameless  private  character. 

He  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  end  his  days  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  was  resigned  to  see  England  no  more.  But 
this  most  strange  news  of  Dinah  put  all  his  resolutions  out  of  joint. 
He  could  see  now  that  he  was  in  reality  a  thousand  times  as 
criminal  as  he  had  thought  himself,  self-condemning  as  his  thoughts 
had  always  been.  Not  happy,  not  forgetful,  not  married  and 
comforted  by  the  love  of  children,  but  living  to  a  cold  and  long- 
since  widowed  middle  age.  Ahl  that  made  a  diflference.  He 
tried  to  picture  her  as  she  would  be  after  so  long  a  space ;  but 
could  do  nothing  but  recall  her  as  she  said,  ^  No,  Joe,  no  ;  you 
couldn't  have  the  heart  to  leave  me  I '  And  then  again  :  *  Gro,  and 
God  bless  you,  my  own  dear,  dear,  ever  dearest  Joe!'  And  then 
again :  *  Will  you  let  me  keep  my  marriage  lines  ? '  His  last  failure 
towards  herl  And  then  the  waving  hand,  the  tear-soiled  face,  the 
pretty  figure  in  white  muslin,  and  the  demurely-coquettish  straw 
hat  I    He  heard  and  saw  again,  though  it  was  all  so  old  and  far  away. 

Meantime,  as  Joe  sat  unconsciously  smoking,  with  the  voice  of 
his  youth's  wife  in  his  ears  and  her  form  in  his  eyes,  his  visitor 
stood  at  the  window  congratulating  himself,  in  spite  of  a  faint 
conscientious  qualm,  on  the  success  of  his  assumption  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  was  an  odd  chance  which  had  thrown  him  into  the  company 
of  a  relative  of  his  late  employer's ;  but  the  association  was  not 
likely  to  last  long,  and  might  be  turned  to  some  advantage  while  it 
lasted.  For  Joe,  though  five-and-twenty  years  since  a  runaway 
from  home,  had  now  a  look  of  solid  and  settled  prosperity,  and  his 
being  in  this  swell  hotel  at  all  argued  him  fairly  well-to-do.  These 
Bushells  had  a  knack  of  making  money ;  and  this  one,  so  George 
argued  naturally  enough,  would  scarcely  have  spoken  lightly  of 
that  lost  quarter  of  a  million,  unless  he  himself  had  been  well 
provided  for.  When  a  man  is  able  to  say  of  so  vast  a  sum,  *  I  am 
glad  somebody  else  has  it,'  because  somebody  else  is  a  good  fellow, 
it  argues  prosperity  on  his  own  part. 

Joe,  emerging  from  his  reflections,  broke  in  upon  this  reverie. 

*  When  do  you  think  of  going  back  to  England,  Mr.  Cheston  ? ' 

*  Well,  I  am  not  at  all  decided,'  said  George,  turning  roimd 
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upon  him.     *  I've  been  thinking  of  getting  on  for  the  prairies,  or 
perhaps  of  seeing  what  sport  the  Dominion  has  to.  show.' 

*  What  do  you  say  to  a  run  across  to  San  Francisco  ? '  asked 
Joe.  ^  Fm  settled  there,  and  I'm  thinking  of  taking  a  run  over  to 
the  old  country  after  going  home  to  set  things  straight.  Will 
you  come  across  with  me  ?  You'll  get  a  good  view  of  the  continent, 
and  we  can  make  a  stay  here  and  there  if  you  like.  I  am  not  in 
any  hurry,  and  I'm  so  pleased  at  meeting  a  man  from  the  old  place 
that  I  shall  really  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you'll  come.' 

*  Why,  thank  you,'  said  the  impostor ;  *  you're  very  kind.  I 
should  like  the  journey  amazingly.'  The  magnitude  of  the  hotel 
bill  had  begun  to  frighten  him.  At  the  rate  at  which  he  was  going, 
his  resources  would  not  last  long. 

So  the  thing  was  settled,  and,  whilst  Joe  waited  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  business  in  New  York,  the  two  saw  a  good  deal  of  each 
other.  The  prosperous  trader  was  free  with  his  money,  and  what- 
ever they  did  together  he  paid  for — an  arrangement  which  met 
George's  views  to  a  hair,  though  he  made  a  conventional-propriety 
struggle  in  pretence  of  a  desire  to  disturb  it  now  and  then.  When 
Joe  had  known  old  Sir  Sydney  and  his  son,  the  family  had  not 
been  wealthy,  and  he  liked  the  young  fellow  none  the  less  that  he 
did  not  seem  quite  reckless  in  his  expenditure.  A  man  who  took 
a  Uking  for  people  readily,  Joe  soon  bred  a  fancy  for  his  companion, 
and  was  never  weary  of  talking  with  him  about  the  old  place  and 
the  people  he  had  known.  He  gave  the  young  man  an  insight 
into  bis  own  experiences,  and  told  him  candidly  of  his  first  hard 
struggles  in  the  land  of  his  adoption ;  and  he  played,  in  short,  the 
part  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  him. 

They  had  known  each  other  for  a  fortnight  or  thereabouts, 
when  Joe  turned  upon  the  youngster  and  said : 

<  Look  here,  Cheston*  I  can  ask  a  favour  of  your  brother's 
brother,  I  know,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it' 

^  Certainly,'  said  young  George,  not  quite  in  comfort»  Was 
Bushell  not  so  well-to-do  as  he  had  thought  him  ? 

^  Tve  told  you  already  that  I  have  an  idea  of  running  over  to 
England.  As  you  say,  everybody  no  doubt  thinks  me  dead  and  done 
&r ;  but  I  want  to  have  a  look  at  the  old  place,  and  I  don't  want 
it  to  be  talked  about*  You  needn't  tell  anybody  that  you  met  me 
here,  when  you  go  back  again.  You  can  tell  Syd,  if  you  like ' — he 
had  fallen  into  George's  way  of  speaking  of  his  old  friend — ^  and  I 
think  it's  more  than  likely  I  shall  call  upon  him.  But  when  a 
fellow's  been  away  as  long  as  I  have,  there's  a  sort  of  shamefaced* 
ness  about  going  back  again,  and  I'd  rather  that  nobody  knew 
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anything  about  it.  I  dare  say  it's  a  bit  sentimental,  but  you  won't 
say  anything  about  me,  will  you  ? ' 

'  Decidedly  not,  since  you  wish  me  not  to,'  returned  Greorge. 

'  Fm  not  in  a — ^in  a  downright  hurry,'  Joe  continued,  *  and  I 
have  a  good  many  things  to  see  to  before  I  can  start.'  He  was 
curiously  reluctant  to  go  back,  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  coidd  not 
help  himself.  To  return  to  Dinah  and  offer  her  the  fag-^nd  of  his 
life  seemed  base  and  cruel.  She  thought  him  dead.  Let  her 
think  him  so.  It  would  be  brutal  to  disturb  her  peace  again 
at  this  late  hour.  And,  even  if  he  went  at  all,  he  longed  for  some 
companionship  however  slight,  some  living  tie  with  the  home  he 
had  deserted.  ^Do  you  think  we  can  manage  to  go  back  to- 
gether?' 

*In  how  long? '  asked  George. 

^  Well,  when  you  like,  in  reason,'  Joe  answered.  ^  Say  I  shall 
be  able  to  start  in  three  months'  time :  would  that  suit  you  ? ' 

<  Yes,  I  think  so,'  said  Greorge.  It  would  be  easy  to  dodge  the 
fellow  at  the  finish,  and  three  months  was  a  lift,  certainly.  If  h^ 
could  only  rely  upon  a  part  of  it,  it  would  be  something.  ^  That 
will  suit  me  very  well.' 

*  We  could  go  to  Syd  together,'  Joe  suggested. 

<  Yes,  of  course,'  replied  George,  with  an  inside  vacuum  at  the 
fancy. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  and  Joe's  business  being  shortly 
afterwards  prosperously  settled,  they  paid  their  bills — making  a 
considerable  inroad  on  George's  reserves — and  took  the  cars. 
They  broke  the  journey  here  and  there,  and  made  it  last  them 
three  weeks  from  start  to  finish.  From  the  hour  of  leaving  New 
York,  Joe  took  upon  himself  the  part  of  host,  and  insisted  upon 
paying  for  everything.  George  could  scarcely  disguise  the  shock 
to  his  feelings  which  the  bill  at  the  great  hotel  afforded ;  and  Joe, 
observing  his  discomfiture  at  that  moment,  was  resolute  in  not 
permitting  him  to  spend  a  dollar  anywhere  upon  their  joint  ex- 
penses. This  viras  comfortable ;  but,  like  other  conditions  in  life, 
George  found  that  his  association  with  Mr.  Joseph  Bushell  had  its 
drawbacks.  Joe  made  him  keep  a  diary  of  his  journey  for  Sir 
Sydney's  perusal,  and  was  always  badgering  Geoige  to  write  to 
him,  and  giving  him  messages,  and  pledging  him  to  pledge  dear 
old  Syd  to  secrecy.  And  at  last,  on  reaching  San  Francisco,  Joe 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 

^  I  say,  Cheston,  about  that  letter  you're  always  promising  to 
write  to  Syd.  Do  it  now,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Come  now,  here's 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  We'll  arrange  what  to  say  about  our  meeting 
and  about  my  going  over  to  England.' 
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*  Leave  a  fellow  alone  a  little  while  after  dinner,'  said  George. 

'  I  notice,'  said  Joe  seriously,  ^  that  you're  a  dilatory  fellow, 
Cheston.  Now — I  mean  it  in  a  friendly  way,  I  assure  you — that's 
bad.  Procrastination  is  one  of  the  worst  habits  a  young  fellow 
can  form.     Gome,  now.' 

He  stood  with  a  pen  in  one  hand  inviting  George  to  come  for« 
ward,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  secured  obedience. 

*  Here,'  said  George,  taking  the  pen  and  seating  himself,  *  tell 
a  fellow  what  to  say.'  He  feigned  a  little  touch  of  sulkiness  to 
hide  his  embarrassment. 

*  Very  well,*  said  Joe.  *  Put  down  the  date  and  all  that ;  now, 
"My  dear  Syd,"  or  "My  dear  Brother,"  or  however  you  write  to 
him.' 

* "  My  dear  old  Syd," '  said  George,  sulkily  writing. 

'  Very  well.  "  My  dear  old  Syd, — I  have  the  very  strangest 
news  to  give  you.  I  am  writing  this  letter  under  the  roof  of  an 
old  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  yours,  Joe  Bushell.  I  found  him 
out  almost  by  accident  in  New  York.  I  told  him  that  you  had 
long  since  given  him  up  for  dead  and  buried.  He  was  awfully 
glad  to  see  a  face  from  the  old  country,  and  especially  a  brother  of 
yours.  He  was  immensely  surprised  to  learn  who  I  was,  and  had 
no  idea  that  the  governor  had  married  a  second  time.  He  has 
prospered  very  much  out  here,  and  thinks  of  running  over  with  me 
to  England,  so  that  you  must  expect  to  see  us  both  together. 
You  will  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  he  left  home, 
and  will  understand  what  I  am  now  about  to  ask.  Pray  say  nothing 
about  his  projected  visit*  He  is  just  coming  over  to  see  old  places 
and  one  old  firiend — yourself.  He  does  not  intend  to  make  himself 
known  to  anybody  else.  He  desires  me  to  put  this  to  you  with  all 
needful  strength,  and  of  course  in  saying  that  I  have  said  more 
than  enough.  He  sends  his  most  friendly  regards.  I  will  advise 
you  of  the  probable  time  of  our  arrival." — All  that  down  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  George,  *  it's  all  down.' 

'  Very  well.    Now  you  can  go  on  with  your  own  afiairs.' 

'  Oh,  that's  enough  for  a  letter,'  cried  the  young  man  with  an 
air  of  disgusted  fatigue ;  '  I  hate  letter-writing.' 

<  All  right,'  said  Joe.     '  Close  up  as  soon  as  you  like.' 

* "  I  am," '  murmured  George,  scrawling  away,  *  "  my  dear  old 
Syd,  your  affectionate  brother, — George." ' 

'  Here's  an  envelope  I  address  it,'  said  Joe,  almost  hilarious  in 
manner.  He  was  thinking  of  Dinah  all  the  time,  thinking  with 
much  bitter  self-upbraiding,  and  it  needed  some  bustle  to  keep  his 
heart  up. 

* "  Sir  Sydney  Cheston,  Bart.," '  mtumured  Creorgeji^as^^ 
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oflf  the  address  in  a  sprawling  and  unclerkly  hand,  * "  Worley  Hall, 
SfcaflFordshire,  England."' 

'  That's  right,'  said  Joe,  pulliDg  at  the  belL  ^  Post  that  at  once,' 
he  said,  handing  the  letter  to  the  maid  who  entered  in  answer  to 
the  summons.  ^  And  now,'  he  cried,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair 
and  looking  across  at  George  with  a  face  of  resolve,  *  Tm  bomid  to 
go.  I  wanted  to  go,  and  I  couldn't  make  my  mind  up,  and  now 
I've  done  it,  because  a  promise  i%  a  promise,  and  the  thing's 
arranged.' 

The  actual  writer  of  the  letter  was  not  quite  at  ease,  but  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  Sir  Sydney  Cheston's 
amazement  in  Staffordshire  could  not  greatly  affect  him  in  the 
United  States.  George  wasn't  going  back  to  England,  if  he  knew 
it.  He  sate  half-listeniug  to  his  host's  anticipations  and  plans, 
half-<thinking  out  his  own  scheme  for  dropping  his,  host  at  the 
right  point.  He  was  fully  made  up  on  that  easily-decided  ques- 
tion of  going  back  to  England.  The  fear  of  recognition  was 
multiplied  there  a  thousand-fold ;  here  it  was  minimised.  And, 
besides  that,  America  was  undoubtedly  a  better  place  to  get  on  in 
than  England. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  excellent  reasons  for  avoiding  England, 
he  was  doomed  to  go  there ;  and  a  chain  of  events,  which  may  be 
very  briefly  summarised,  dragged  him  thither  with  a  force  beyond 
all  his  powers  of  resistance.  First  link : — ^in  the  absence  of  his 
host  at  business,  young  George  went  gambling.  Second  link : — ^he 
lost,  and  was  absolutely  cleaned  out.  Third : — ^he  was  compelled 
by  Joe's  discovery  to  admit  the  truth.  Fourth : — ^Joe  paid  for  his 
passage  by  the  cars  to  New  York,  and  for  his  passage  by  the  steamer 
to  Liverpool;  and,  detecting  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
desire  on  the  young  man's  part  to  cut  and  run,  he  watched  him 
like  a  hen  with  one  chicken,  and  gave  him  no  opportunity  for 
escape. 

So  they  landed  in  Liverpool  together ;  and  behold,  whilst  Joe 
was  looking  after  the  luggage,  young  George  made  a  bolt  with  a 
solitary  portmanteau,  which  belonged  not  to  himself  but  to  his 
host ;  and  Joe,  to  his  amazement  and  chagrin,  was  left  to  fieu^ 
Great  Britain  alone.  He  was  both  mortified  and  bewildered,  for 
it  did  not  yet  occur  to  him  that  his  chance  acquaintance  was  a 
pretender.  He  decided  at  last  that  his  old  chum  Oheston  kept  a 
tight  hand  upon  this  younger  brother,  and  that  the  lad  was  afraid 
to  face  him  after  his  American  extravagances. 

'  But  he  must  have  thought  poorly  of  me,'  said  Joe,  a  little 
bitterly,  *  to  fancy  that  I  should  split  upon  him.' 
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Chapter  XXIII. 


The  terrible  text  ate  deep  into  old  George's  heart ;  but  remorse . 
is  not  penitence,  and  he  suffered  all  the  unholy  pangs  of  the  one, 
and  had  none  of  the  blessed  pains  of  the  other.  He  was  not  even 
safe  from  detection ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  he  had  been,  the 
fires  of  conscience  would  have  burned  less  dreadfully.  He  was 
getting  to  be  old,  and,  what  with  his  troubles  and  advancing  age, 
he  began  to  suffer  pains  and  disabilities  which  were  hard  to  bear. 
Eating  and  drinking  used  to  be  pleasant,  and  were  so  no  longer. 
To  a  stupid  man  like  old  George  it  is  hard  to  lose  the  pleasures 
of  the  table ;  much  harder  than  for  another  who  has  sources  of  en- 
joyment outside  the  range  of  the  coarser  senses.  He  had  been 
used  to  work  hard  and  to  sleep  soundly,  and  now  work  had  no 
relish  and  night  no  rest  worth  talking  of.  Altogether,  his  road  was 
thorny  and  full  of  fears. 

Things  went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  pretty  much  the  old 
fashion,  when  one  day,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  private  room,  pipe  in 
mouth,  staring  at  the  fire,  a  knock  came  to  the  outer  door,  and  a 
minute  later  his  housekeeper  followed  her  own  tap,  and  came  in 
with  a  visiting-card  pinched  between  finger  and  thumb  in  a  corner 
of  her  apron. 

^  A  gentleman  to  see  you^  sir,'  said  Mrs.  BuUus. 

*  Show  him  in,'  said  the  old  man,  and  took  the  card  unint^r- 
estedly.  It  fell  from  his  fingers  as  he  read  *Mr.  John  Keen, 
Solicitor,  Wrethedale.' 

He  groped  darkly  on  the  floor  to  recover  it,  and  seemed  to 
grope  darkly  in  his  own  mind  to  discover  a  meaning  for  it.  John 
Keen  entered  ;  and  the  old  man,  still  feeling  blindly  for  the  card, 
looked  up  at  him,  with  a  fiace  reddened  by  stooping,  and  lack-lustre 
eyes. 

'  Good  day,  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John,  with  formal  politeness. 

George  ceased  his  blind  search  for  the  card  and  sat  up,  breath- 
ing somewhat  thickly. 

*Good  day,  Mr.  Keen.  Take  a  cheer.  To  what  am  I  in- 
debted  V 

*  I  do  not  suppose  you  will  find  me  a  welcome  visitor,  Mr. 
Bushell,  when  you  know  my  business.  You  may  remember  a 
statement  made  to  you  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  your  late 
private  secretary.' 

*  Eh  ?'  said  old  George.     ^  Say  that  again  1 ' 

*  On  the  day  on  which  you  gave  George  Banks  into  custody,' 
said  John,  slowly  and  distinctly,  *you  received p^^i^^gl^f^m,^]^ 
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lady  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  sister.'  Old  George  said  nothing, 
not  having  it  in  him  to  say  anything  just  then  ;  but  he  glared  at 
his  visitor  with  fishlike  eyes,  in  which  there  was  no  speculation. 
.  *  She  told  you  the  real  nature  of  the  relationship  between  them, 
and  you  professed  to  disbelieve  her.' 

'  I  said  it  was  a  pack  o'  lies,'  said  the  miserable  old  rascal,  <  an' 
I  say  80  now.' 

'Very  well,  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John,  business-like.  'I  am  a 
lawyer,  as  you  know.  I  am  engaged  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Bushell  to  pro- 
ceed against  you  for  the  recovery  of  her  rights,  and  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prove  her  claim.  Here,'  said  John,  producing  a  pocket- 
book  and  leisurely  opening  it,  *is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
marriage  between  your  nephew  Joseph  and  Miss  Dinah  Banks, 
solemnised  at  Waston  Church.  Whatever  property  your  brother 
Joseph  possessed  at  his  death  was,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
legally  hers,  and  is  still  legally  hers.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
world  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  proof,  and  I  should  advise  you 
to  make  a  judicious  surrender.' 

'  Oh  I '  said  old  George  with  a  heavy  jeer,  though  his  heart  was 
muffled  and  his  head  was  whirling, '  you'd  advise  me  to  mek  a 
judicious  surrender,  would  you  ?  That  ain't  cool  at  all,  that  ain't. 
Is  it  ?     Oh  dear  me,  no  I ' 

*Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John,  copying  a  line  from  poor  dear  Sir 
Boger's  torturer- in-chief,  *  perhaps  you  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  original  certificate  of  the  marriage  has  been  stolen  from 
the  register  at  Waston  Church  ? '  The  old  man's  jaw  dropped;  he 
laid  a  hand  on  each  arm  of  his  chair,  and  made  as  if  to  rise;  but  his 
limbs  refused  to  obey  him,  his  face  turned  purple,  and  the  veins  in 
his  temples  stood  out  like  cords.  '  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,'  said 
John,  and,  rising,  he  opened  the  door.  *  Come  this  way,'  he  called 
to  some  one  outside. 

The  sexton  entered,  twirling  his  hat  in  both  hands,  and  looking 
amazingly  uncomfortable. 

'  Is  this  the  gentleman  who  came  to  Waston  Church  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  asked  to  look  at  the  register  of  marriages  ?  ' 

'That's  the  gentleman,  sir,'  said  the  sexton. 

'  Is  this  the  gentleman  who  gave  you  a  shilling  to  drink  with  ? — 
the  gentleman  whom  you  left  alone  in  the  vestry  whilst  you  went 
out  to  get  a  pint  of  beer  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  sexton ;  '  that's  the  gentleman,  sir.' 

*  It's  a  pack  o'  lies ! '  cried  the  wretched  old  man,  struggling  to 
his  feet.  '  As  sure  as  there's  a  Heaven  above  us,  I  never  set  eyes 
o'  the  man  afore  in  all  my  bom  days.  I'll  tek  my  oath  on  it.'  A 
judgment  ?    A  sudden  judgment  from  the  Heij^y^n  J^e^^^^^f^ed 
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80  wickedly?  His  head  swam  round  and  round;  he  felt  with 
wandering  hands  for  a  support,  and  found  none ;  there  were  splashes 
of  alternate  ink  and  fire  in  the  silver  mist  which  shut  out  every- 
thing about  him ;  his  muflSed  heart  strove  to  beat  as  if  the  struggle 
would  burst  it.  But  he  was  desperate  despite  these  fears*  '  I  swear 
it,'  he  stanmiered,  groping  blindly.     '  It's  a  pack  o'  lies  I ' 

He  had  only  time  once  more  to  feel,  with  an  access  of  his  pains 
and  terrors,  that  he  had  anew  defied  the  threatened  judgment, 
when  down  he  went  with  a  crash,  striking  the  back  of  his  head 
against  the  fender.  John  fell  upon  him,  dragged  him  on  to  the 
hearthrug,  tore  off  his  stock,  and,  with  one  nervous  effort,  ripped 
his  shirt  open  from  collar  to  waistband.  The  old  man  had  been 
drinking  again ;  and  the  lawyer,  seeing  a  carafe  of  water  on  the 
table,  seized  it,  and  began  vigorously  to  splash  at  George's  face. 

^Bing  the  bell,'  he  said  to  the  sexton.  The  man,  who  was 
horrified  at  the  result  of  his  identification  of  old  George,  fumbled 
at  the  bell-pull  for  nearly  half  a  minute  before  he  could  command 
his  trembling  fingers,  when  he  rang  such  a  peal  as  brought  the 
housekeeper  in  with  a  rush  and  an  excited  whirl  of  petticoats. 
'  Your  master  has  fallen  down  in  a  fit,'  said  John,  still  dashing 
water  into  the  unconscious  face.  ^  Send  for  a  doctor,  without  a 
minute's  loss  of  time.' 

Mrs.  BuUus  rushed  from  the  room,  screaming  *  Jane  1 '  and,  the 
maid  appearing,  despatched  her,  with  a  flea  in  her  ear.  Jane  fled 
weeping  and  breathless,  and  by  good  hap  being  recognised  by  the 
medical  man  was  followed  by  him.  For  what  with  breathlessness 
and  the  terror  and  resentment  inspired  by  the  housekeeper's  un- 
provoked assault  upon  her,  the  maid  was  speechless.  The  doctor 
appeared,  somewhat  winded,  for  he  was  a  man  of  rather  pursy 
habit,  and  unused  to  the  display  of  pedestrian  power. 

'  Hillo,  Keen  I '  he  gasped.  '  You  here  ?  What's  the  matter? ' 
He  was  kneeling  by  old  George's  unconscious  figure  before  the 
question  was  answered. 

*  I  brought  him  very  disturbing  private  news,'  said  John,  kneel- 
ing beside  the  surgeon  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  ^  and  he  has 
had  a  fit  over  it.' 

'  We  must  get  him  to  bed,'  said  the  surgeon  ;  and  by  his  orders 
a  sheet  was  procured  and  with  some  difficulty  got  under  old 
George's  solidly  made  frame.  John  Keen  lifted  at  one  side  and 
the  sexton  at  the  other.  The  surgeon  took  the  patient's  head  and 
the  housekeeper  his  legs,  and  in  this  order  they  stumbled  up-stairs 
with  him,  and  laid  him  down.  Then  all  but  the  surgeon  and  the 
housekeeper  waited  without  to  know  the  skilled  man's  verdict,  and 
by-and-by  it  came.    Whether  severe  or  slight  the  doctor  was  not 
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yeb  certain;  but  there  was  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  old  George 
would  see  to  no  business,  howsoever  important,  for  a  while  to  come. 

*  I  suppose  I  needn't  tell  you,'  said  John  to  the  sexton,  *  that  it 
will  be  a  great  deal  wiser  in  you  to  hold  your  tongue  than  to  talk 
about  these  things.' 

'  I  shan't  say  nothink,'  replied  the  sexton. 

John  had  no  other  reason  for  secrecy  than  his  desire  to  keep 
Dinah's  name  out  of  the  public  mouth ;  but  his  caution  was  not 
wasted  on  the  sexton,  who  was  more  than  a  little  timid  as  to  the 
possible  result  of  his  own  share  in  the  matter.  When  once  the 
young  lawyer  had  written  to  Dinah,  apprising  her  of  Mr.  Bushell's 
sudden  illness  and  its  result  of  delay,  he  found  time  hang  heavily 
on  his  hands.  He  had  no  desire  to  encounter  any  of  his  old 
acquaintances  just  then,  so  he  went  into  Birmingham,  and,  putting 
up  at  an  hotel  there,  awaited  the  doctor's  decisive  opinion  on  the 
case.  He  blamed  himself  for  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  had 
brought  old  George  to  bay,  and  told  himself  that  he  might  much 
more  reasonably  have  explained  the  evidence  to  him.  In  short, 
like  other  people,  he  felt  wiser  after  the  event  than  he  had  been 
before  it. 

Two  or  three  days  went  by,  and  the  doctor  was  not  sanguine. 
Mr.  Bushellhad  no  relatives  to  consult;  and  the  medical  man,  acting 
on  his  own  initiative,  brought  in  a  great  physician  from  the  neigh- 
bouring great  town.  The  physician  was  no  more  sanguine  than 
the  surgeon ;  and,  after  lingering  for  a  week,  John  went  back  to 
Wrethedale,  leaving  instructions  with  the  surgeon  to  wire  to  him 
in  case  of  any  decisive  alteration  either  way.  Being  arrived  at 
home,  he  hastened  to  inform  Dinah  of  his  return,  and  she  called 
upon  him  within  an  hour  of  her  receipt  of  his  message.  He  laid 
her  marriage  certificate  in  her  hands,  and  explained  the  whole 
result  of  his  journey.  Dinah  turned  pale  and  shook  a  little  as 
she  read  through  the  document,  but  she  did  not  say  much. 

*  It  was  a  pity  I  didn't  know  o'  this  before,  Mr.  Keen.'    That 

was  all. 

*  A  great  pity,'  said  John,  commiserating  all  her  troubles.  *  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  your  legal  title  to  the  property,  and  no  doubt 
that  you  will  get  it.' 

She  took  the  certificate  home  and  showed  it  to  Ethel,  who 
kissed  her  for  sole  congratulation.  It  was  not  easy  for  Ethel  to 
congratulate  Dinah  upon  anything  yet,  though  she  read  the 
mother's  heart  and  sympathised  with  her.  The  days  went  on,  and 
no  decisive  news  came  of  old  George's  state.  John  learned  that 
he  had  recovered  partial  consciousness,  and  that  he  seemed  to  have 
a  hal^memory  of  the  fact  that  some  trouble  had  befallen  him« 
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But  out  of  this  state,  so  the  doctor's  letters  said,  he  had  slipped 
back  again  into  complete  oblivion,  and  it  was,  and  would  be  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  impossible  to  rouse  him  to  the  discussion  of  any 
affairs,  howsoever  importaut  they  might  be.  The  doctor's  letters, 
indeed,  though  cautiously  expressed,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  old  G-eorge  would  never  attend  to  business  any  more.  In 
course  of  time  that  view  was  partly  disproved,  but  for  the  present 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  The  criminal's  sentence  had 
more  than  half  its  time  to  run,  and  before  he  could  be  freed  it 
was  ten  to  one  the  matter  would  be  decided  in  some  way. 

So  on  that  side  affairs  necessarily  stood  over.  Far  away  in 
New  York  the  released  convict  had  encountered  his  father,  and 
had  gone  away  to  San  Francisco  with  him,  and  had  returned  to 
England — against  his  will — with  him,  and  had  finally  deserted 
him  at  Liverpool  before  old  George  was  fit  to  be  spoken  to,  or  had 
clearly  recalled  to  mind  the  cause  of  the  mischief  which  had  come 
upon  him. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Joe  Bushell  felt  so  forlorn  as  when  he 
stood  alone,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  five-and-twenty  years, 
on  English  soil;  not  even  when  for  the  first  time  the  sense  of 
conscious  loneliness  descended  on  him  aboard  ship.  There  were 
resolves  in  him  then,  and  high  hope,  and  he  was  going,  in  spite  of 
all  failings  and  follies  behind  him,  to  be  a  man,  and  to  make  a 
home  for  Dinah.  And  how  had  he  fulfilled  the  promise  ? — how  clung 
to  the  hope  ?  Bitter  questions,  that  brought  sad  answers  in  an 
echo — How  ? 

He  had  made  a  fortune ;  not  so  much  as  he  had  left  behind,  not 
a  fourth  part  so  much,  perhaps,  yet  still  a  fair  handful  of  money  : 
and  of  what  use  was  it  to  him  ?  He  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  believe  in  that  story  of  Dinah's  marriage.  He  ought  to 
have  returned  to  England — he  ought  never  to  have  left  home — he 
ought  to  have  acted  like  a  man,  and  not  like  a  cad  and  a  coward. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  played  the  fool,  few  of  us 
who  have  nothing  to  confess,  nothing  of  which  to  be  absolved  by 
devout  penitence,  nothing  to  have  scourged  out  of  us  by  human  for- 
giveness. But  there  are  not  many  of  us  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
have  crushed  a  heart  that  ought  to  have  been  happy.  And  Joe 
was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  kindly  and  gentle,  always  ready  to  do  a 
kindness,  and  never,  in  spite  of  youth's  hot  blood,  willing  to  dam- 
age anybody.  He  had  begged  pardon  of  the  Reverend  Paul  in  his 
Leart  a  thousand  times,  and  of  his  old  chum  Cheston.  And  as  for 
Pinah,  she  had  been  to  him,  notwithstanding  her  light  forgetfulness, 
something  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  common  things  and  common 
people*    He  had  never  &llen  in  love  again,  and  had  lived  apart 
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from  her  in  such  chastity  as  few  men — ^very  few — ^have  a  right  to 
boast  of.  There  was  some  selfish  comfort  there,  perhaps.  If  he 
could  get  a  sight  of  her,  only  for  a  moment,  and  could  breathe  to 
his  own  heart  the  words,  'I  have  been  as  faithful  all  these  years 
to  your  remembrance  as  you  have  been  to  mine,'  it  might  have 
something  of  a  balm  in  it  for  the  sore  future  which  he  saw  before 
him.  But,  look  at  it  as  he  might,  life  seemed  a  poor  business. 
Tragedy,  and  folly,  and  commonplace  1  Commonplace,  folly,  and 
tragedy  ! 

So  he  stood  like  nn  alien  on  English  ground,  and  wished  him- 
self back  in  his  Western  home  again.  Yet,  being  where  he  was,  he 
must  go  on  and  fulfil  his  purpose.  He  wrote  from  an  hotel  in 
Liverpool  that  night  to  Cheston,  saying  nothing  yet  of  Master 
George's  desertion  of  him,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
started. 

I  have  left  you  to  fancy  Sir  Sydney  Cheston's  sensations  on 
reading  the  letter  of  his  aoi-^iaant  brother.  Cheston's  imagin- 
ation, never  very  vivid,  left  him  helpless  at  this  time,  and  he  was 
at  first  unable  to  conceive  any  possible  circumstances  under 
which  it  could  have  been  written. 

'  What  the  dickens ?'  he  began,  and  stopped  again,  feeling — 

like  the  famous  American — ^unequal  to  the  occasion.     *  Who  the 

deuce ? '  he  began  again,  and  again  he  failed.     '  Why  in  the 

name  of 1 '    There  was  nothing  big  enough  to  conjure  with  in  a 

case  like  this.  It  was  the  most  bewildering  and  amazing  thing  he 
had  ever  tnet  with  in  his  lifetime.  '  My  dear  old  Syd  1 '  and  *  your 
afifectionate  brother,  Greorge  1 '  The  audacity  of  the  confounded 
thing  I  Who  ever  heard  the  like  ?  And  all  on  a  sudden  he  leaped 
at  something  very  like  the  truth.  Was  Joe  Bushell  alive  after  all, 
and  had  he  met  some  impostor  out  there  who  was  trading  on  a 
good  name,  and  who  professed  to  be  a  brother  of  his  ?  Weeks 
went  by,  and  he  heard  no  more  of  the  matter  until  he  received  Joe's 
letter,  when  he  instantly  and  impetuously  wired  to  Liverpool  and 
followed  his  telegram.  But  his  old  friend  had  started  before  the 
telegram  was  despatched,  and  the  two  had  a  day  at  cross-purposes. 
The  returned  exile,  leaving  his  traps  at  a  Birmingham  hotel,  drove 
over  to  his  friend's  house,  and  learned  from  the  butler  that  Sir 
Sydney  had  gone  to  LiverpooL  Cheston  about  the  same  time 
found  that  Joe  had  left  his  hotel  and  had  taken  train  for  Birming- 
ham. There  was  nothing  for  either  of  them  but  to  turn  back 
again,  Joe  leaving  his  temporary  address  in  the  butler's  hands. 

Everything  leads  to  something,  and  the  baronet's  impetuous 
rush  hastened  matters  in  relation  to  this  history.  John  Keen  was 
staying  in  the  same  hotel  with  the  returned  wanderer.     Neither  of 
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them  bad  ever  seen  the  other,  and  neither  had  the  thinnest  ghost 
of  an  idea  of  the  other's  importance  to  him.  John  had  received 
intelligence  of  a  revival  in  old  Greorge,  and  was  bent  on  taking 
advantage  of  it,  if  that  were  possible. 

The  two  were  alone,  at  the  fall  of  a  dismal  and  rainy  evening, 
seated  at  extreme  diptance  from  each  other  in  a  big  coffee-room, 
when  in  burst  a  man  who  glared  round  in  the  dusk  of  the  place 
and  went  out  again. 

^  I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  stranger,  rising  and  advancing  a  step 
towards  John  Keen.  *  Can  you  tell  me  if  that  was  Sir  Sydney 
Cheston  ? ' 

'  It  was,'  said  John ;  and  the  stranger  made  a  dash  ajter  the 
baronet. 

*  Cheston  1 '  he  shouted  down  the  corridor. 
Back  came  the  impetuous  Cheston. 

*  Who's  that?' 

*  Don't  you  know  me  ? '  asked  the  wanderer. 

'  Let's  have  a  look  at  you,'  cried  the  baronet,  dragging  him  to 
a  window.  *  By  gad,  it  is  you,  after  all  I  Bushell,  old  man,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you.  Confound  it  all,  I  am  glad.  Why,  Joe,  old  boy, 
^e'd  given  you  up  for  dead  this  five-and-twenty  years.  Where 
havt  you  sprung  from  ?  Grot  a  private  room  ?  I  should  have 
known  you  anywhere  I  —anywhere !  You're  deuced  little  changed-rr 
deuced  little.  Have  you  dined  ?  Where's  the  bell  ?  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.' 

Shaking  hands  the  while,  Cheston  shouted  this  welcome  at  top 
of  his  cheery  voice.  Joe's  eyes  were  a  little  dim  and  his  throat 
was  husky. 

*  It  does  a  fellow's  heart  good,'  said  Joe,  ^  to  see  an  old  face 
again.     How  are  you  ? ' 

All  this  was  in  John  Keen's  hearing,  and  the  young  lawyer  sat 
like  one  petrified.  Here,  then,  was  the  wicked  wanderer  back 
again !  John  had  his  theories,  like  other  people ;  and,  from  the 
moment  when  Dinah  had  completed  her  story,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  about  errant  Joe.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
young  Greorge  got  the  black  patch  in  his  heart  from  his  father.  A 
"better  woman  than  Dinah  John  confessed  that  he  had  never  known, 
lie  would  and  could  believe  no  ill  of  her;  but  he  had  a  great  faith 
in  breed,  and  he  believed  that  out  of  an  honest  father  and  mother 
came  honest  children,  and  no  other.  Thus,  Dinah  being  in  John's 
ejes  a  paragon  of  womanly  virtues,  and  her  son  being  an  arrant 
rascal,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  lad  inherited  his  villany 
''from  his  father.  And  the  father  had  undoubtedly  been  a  bad  lot. 
Se  had  left  his  wife  widowed  all  this  time,  had  never  written  to 
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her,  never  troubled  his  head  about  her,  and,  after  inveigling  her 
into  a  secret  marriage  to  begin  with,  he  had  with  low  cunning 
carried  away  her  marriage  lines,  and  left  her  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  most  undeserved  and  bitter  shame. 

So  John  Keen,  when  the  first  shock  of  amazement  was  over, 
made  no  ado  about  the  matter,  but,  rising  in  cold  wrath,  he  walked 
quietly  along  the  room  and  tapped  Joe  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Forgive  me,  Sir  Sydney,  for  interrupting  this  meeting  with 
an  old  friend.' 

^Hillo,  Keen  I '  said  Cheston.  *  Didn't  see  you.  How  are  you  ? 
See  you  in  an  hour  or  two.     I'm  engaged  just  now.' 

'  One  moment,'  said  John.  '  Are  you,'  turning  to  Joe,  ^  the  son 
of  Joseph  Bushell  and  the  nephew  of  George  Bushell?  ' 

^  I  am,'  said  Joe,  speaking  somewhat  hardly,  since  he  recognised 
hostility  in  the  questioner's  tone. 

*  You  ran  away  from  home  in  eighteen-fifty  ? ' 
« I  did,'  said  Joe.     « What  then  ? ' 

^I  have  something  for  your  private  ear,  sir,  which  I  will 
trouble  you  to  listen  to  at  your  earliest  convenience.' 

Cheston  stared  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  May  I  ask  you  who  you  are,  and  what  your  business  is  ? '  in- 
quired Joe,  taking  measure  of  his  man  through  the  dusk  of  the 
rainy  evening. 

^  My  name  is  John  Keen,  and  I  am  a  solicitor.  I  reside  at 
Wrethedale,  the  town  to  which  (as  perhaps  you  know)  Daniel 
Banks  and  his  daughter  Dinah  have  retired.' 

*  Cheston,'  said  Joe,  looking  a  little  grey,  *  there's  something  in 
this — ^something  that  I  ought  to  know  at  once.  You  know  this 
gentleman  ?  '  indicating  John. 

*  Perfectly,'  said  the  troubled  Cheston,  still  staring  from  one  to 
the  other.     'But  what  the  dickens  is  it  all  about,  Bushell  ? ' 

*  That  I  have  to  learn,'  Joe  answered.  *  Wait  a  moment.'  He 
crossed  the  room,  rung  the  bell,  and  returned.  *  How  long,'  he 
demanded  of  John,  ^  will  it  take  you  to  make  your  conmiunication  ? ' 

'  Ten  minutes,'  said  John  in  answer. 

'Very  well,'  said  Joe;  and  at  that  moment  the  waiter  entered. 
•Waiter,  show  this  gentleman  to  a  private  room,'  pointing  to 
Cheston.  « And,  Cheston,  you'll  order  dinner,  won't  you  ?  Let  it  be 
a  good  one,'  he  said  with  ill-assumed  vivacity.  *  Here  I  We'll 
leave  it  with  the  waiter.  Get  the  best  dinner  you  can  as  soon  as 
you  can.    You'll  excuse  me  for  ten  minutes,  won't  you  ?  ' 

*  Certainly,'  said  the  baronet,  with  his  welcome  and  jollity 
somehow  chilled  within  him.  •I'll  go  into, the  smoking-room. 
You'll  find  me  there.'  ^,g,^^,  .^  v^l^u^ic 
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'Very  good,*  said  Joe.  *  Dinner  for  two.  in  a  private  room. 
Have  a  fire,  and  make  things  cheerful.  Plenty  of  candles.  No  gas. 
And  get  a  good  dinner^  and  be  sharp  about  it.  Now,  sir,  I  am  at 
your  service.    This  way,  if  you  please.' 

John  followed,  and  Joe  led  the  way  into  his  bedroom.  There 
he  lit  the  gas,  started  a  cigar,  motioned  John  to  a  chair,  and 
waited  for  him.  He  read  enmity  in  the  young  man's  manner,  and 
was  at  a  loss  at  present  for  the  ground  of  it. 

^  A  few  months  back/  began  John,  <  I  was  made  the  repositary 
of  a  secret.  A  lady  for  whom  I  entertain  aprofoimd  respect  came 
to  me,  and  on  very  weighty  grounds  confessed  that  the  name  she 
bore  was  not  her  own,  and  that  she  was  not,  as  everybody  who 
knew  her  supposed  her  to  be,  a  single  woman,  but  had  long  been 
liiarried,  and  that  the  young  man  who  passed  as  her  brother  was 
her  son.* 

Joe's  cigar  went  out,  and  he  arose  with  a  trembling  hand  to 
relight  it.     John  went  on. 

^The  lady's  husband  had  deserted  her— it  is  no  business  of 
mine  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  case,  and  I  will  deal  only  with 
the  fitcts — a  few  months  after  marriage,  and  had  promised,  on  their 
parting,  to  send  her  the  certificate  of  their  marriage.  He  never 
sent  it.  She  was  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
law.  She  believed  that  the  want  of  the  certificate  illegitimised 
her  child  and  annulled  her  marriage.  Her  mother  shared  in  that 
belief,  and  entered  into  a  pious  fraud  with  her  by  which,  as  they 
both  supposed,  the  lady's  honour  would  be  saved.  The  child  was 
bred  as  the  child  of  his  grand-parents,  and  was  brought  up  in 
ignorance  of  his  father's  existence.' 

Joe's  cigar  was  out  again,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  relight 
it. 

^  In  time  the  boy's  grandmother — supposed  by  all  except  her 
daughter  to  be  his  mother— died,  and  his  mother,  unable  to  claim 
or  exert  more  than  a  sister's  influence  and  authority,  endured 
supreme  unhappiness.    The  boy  went  to  the  bad — ^not  at  once,  but 

gradually.     He  is,  at  this  hour '    Incensed  as  he  was  against 

the  deserter  of  his  wife,  John  needed  all  his  heart  to  launch  the 
blow.  Joe's  fictitious  gaiety  about  the  dinner  had  hardened  him, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  bitter  and  undeserved  agonies  poor 
Dinah  had  endured  made  the  loyal-hearted  young  lawyer  almost 
pitiless  to  the  man  before  him.  And  yet,  Joe  was  not  like  an 
unfeeling  scoxmdrel;  and  if  ever  a  bronzed  and  handsome  face 
looked  troubled  in  the  world,  so  did  the  &ce  John  looked  at«  Yet 
it  was  his  clear  duty  to  tell  the  tale  at  once,  and  bring  this  man 
home  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities.    So  h^J^^i^^h^^^fi^ 
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struck  straight  out.  After  a  lengthy  pause — *  He  is,  at  this  hour, 
in  prison  for  forgery ! ' 

*  My  Grod! '  cried  Joe  with  a  groan.  This  was  his  first  news  of 
the  birth  of  his  son,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  was 
terrible.  The  agony  in  his  Toice  hit  the  lawyer  hard;  but  he  went 
on  sternly,  spurred  by  his  partisanship  for  the  suffering  woman 
and  his  anger  at  the  husband's  base  neglect. 

^  He  was  engaged,'  said  John,  ^  as  Mr.  George  Bushell's  private 
secretary,  and  he  signed  the  name  *^  George  Bushell "  to  a  cheque  for 
three  hundred  pounds.  Had  he  known  it,  he  was  legally  entitled 
to  the  name,  and  his  mother  was  entitled  to  the  money.' 

*Did  he  know  it?'  Joe  asked  almost  wildly.  There  was  a 
gleam  of  light  there. 

<  No,'  answered  John.  <  He  did  not  know  it.  But  when  the 
news  of  his  arrest  came  to  his  mother's  ears,  she  made  an  appeal  to 
the  prosecutor.  She  laid  bare  to  him  the  secret  of  the  prisoner's 
birth,  and  implored  him  not  to  send  one  of  his  own  fiesh  and 
blood  to  prison  and  disgrace.  He  drove  her  from  his  house  in- 
sultingly, and  refused  credence  to  her  story.  The  young  man  was 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Eleven  months 
of  that  term,  or  nearly,  have  yet  to  expire.' 

^My  God  I'  Joe  groaned  again,  and  burst  on  a  sudden  into 
weeping  so  wild  and  passionate  that  John  was  dumb  before  him. 
The  punishment  had  come  home,  then — home.  He — ^he  deserved 
it  all,  and  more  than  all ;  and  yet  it  was  not  his  to  bear,  but  hers. 
He  had  loved  her,  he  hjod  loved  her.  And  this  was  what  the  white 
accusing  unaccusing  face  had  meant  as  it  haunted  his  memory  all 
these  years.  The  little,  innocent,  gay  maid — ^harmless,  as  harmless 
as  a  dove,  as  unfitted  to  fight  the  world  as  a  dove  to  fight  with 
hawks — and  he  had  left  her  to  this  terrible  fate !  Incredible  cruelty 
and  baseness ! 

The  storm  raged  itself  out  at  last,  and  he  arose  from  his 
knees. 

*  Tell  me,'  he  said  brokenly,  *  whatever  else  there  is  to  tell.' 
John  spoke  again,  but  in  a  changed  voice. 

*  Your  wife  confided  her  secret  to  one  living  creature  only — a 
young  lady  to  whom  your  son  was  engaged  to  be  married  before 
the  discovery  of  his  crime.' 

The  listener  groaned  anew,  and  once  more  John  paused. 

*  Go  on,'  said  Joe ;  *  go  on.' 

*  Her  friend  advised  her  that  the  loss  of  the  certificate  was  no 
bar  to  her  right  to  whatever  property  her  husband's  father  had 
died  possessed  of;  and  for  the  sake  of  her  son — ^to  save  him  from 
future  temptation  and  misery— she  determined  toj  attempt  te 
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establish  her  claim.  As  a  first  step  she  went  to  Waston  Church, 
and  discovered  that  the  register  of  her  marriage  had  been  ab- 
stracted.' 

*  Abstracted?' 

-  '  Abstracted ;  stolen.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Mr.  George  Bushell, 
as  the  only  person  who  had  known  the  secret  of  the  marriage,  and 
the  only  person  except  your  wife  and  son  who  was  interested  in  it. 
It  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  to  the  church  to  examine  the 
register — that  he  had  sent  out  the  sexton  with  a  gift  of  a  shilling 
to  get  a  drink  of  beer — and  I  confronted  him  with  the  sexton. 
Before  he  had  fairly  heard  the  charge,  he  cried  out  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  man  before,  and  fell  down  in  a  fit,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  has  not  yet  recovered.  His  illness  has  stayed  pro- 
ceedings on  our  part,  and  your  arrival  may  alter  the  complexion  of 
things  altogether.  Mrs.  Bushell,  your  wife,  is  strongly  averse  to 
any  prosecution  of  Mr.  George  Bushell,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  legal  proceedings  would  have  been  necessary,  in  any  case.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  hold  enough  upon  him  without  having 
recourse  to  the  law.' 

'  My  father,'  said  Joe,  looking  up  with  an  awful  face,  *  made  no 
wiU.' 

*  He  made  no  will,  and  in  your  absence  his  brother  inherited 
everything.  That  has  been  a  matter  of  common  talk  ever  since  I 
can  remember.' 

*  And  my  son  is  in  gaol  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

'Mr.Keenl' 

•Yes?' 

'  Do  me  a  favour.  Dine  with  Cheston.  Tell  him  everything. 
The  people  tell  me  he  is  a  magistrate.  You  can  advise  together. 
Are  there  any  means  of  mitigating  the  sentence?  We  might 
compel  my  uncle  to  join  in  an  appeal  to  the  authorities.  Talk  it 
over  with  Cheston.  I  will  join  you  in  an  hour  or  two.  Will  you  do 
this?' 

*  I  will  do  what  I  can,'  said  John. 

Joe  opened  the  door,  and  John  Keen  walked  out  of  the  room. 
His  opinion  of  the  runaway  husband  was  not  yet  changed,  but 
it  was  shaken.  And  whilst  he  dined  with  Sir  Sydney,  and,  to 
that  genial  man's  amazement,  told  the  tale  in  full,  Joe  was  kneel- 
ing in  his  own  chamber,  weeping,  with  such  repentant  and  atoning 
tears  as  most  men — God  be  thanked  for  it ! — have  never  had  the 
need  to  shed. 
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Chaptbr  XXIV. 

I  HATB  said  before,  though  without  any  special  originality, 
that  even  a  worm  will  turn.  Young  George  found  his  companion's 
watchful  and  friendly  benevolence  intolerable.  Escape  became  a 
necessity,  and  he  fled.  He  was  conscious  of  some  meanness  in  it, 
and  he  knew  that  his  promises  of  an  amended  Ufe  had  scarcely 
been  fulfilled.  But  then,  all  along,  circumstances  had  been  against 
him.  The  change  of  destination  and  the  change  of  name  had  been 
essentials,  and  who  could  have  foreseen  the  dangers  they  carried 
in  their  train  7  Not  he.  There  was  no  comfort  in  the  rogue's 
reflections  on  the  reception  Sir  Sydney  Cheston  would  be  likely  to 
give  his  guest,  or  on  the  questions  which  would  be  asked,  and  the 
answers  which  would  perforce  be  given.  For  young  George  was  one 
of  those  who  liked  to  stand  well  in  the  general  opinion,  and  he  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  opinions  adverse  to  himself,  even  when  he  was 
out  of  the  way  of  them.  To  do  him  full  justice,  he  thought  what 
an  ass  he  had  been  to  gamble.  Euchre  and  poker  were  not  his  form ; 
he  knew  next  to  nothing  about  them ;  and  if  ever  he  played  again 
at  any  game  of  mingled  chance  and  skill,  it  should  not  be  in  a 
game  in  which  ^6  was  a  learner.  And  now,  to  get  away  from  that 
importunate  companion  of  his,  he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
his  luggage,  and  had  secured  in  exchange  for  it  only  a  single 
portmanteau,  the  contents  of  which  would  probably  be  useless 
to  him. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  voyage  ended,  George  had  approached 
his  travelling  companion. 

*  I  say,  Bushel],'  he  had  said,  with  a  certain  air  of  graceful 
regret  and  reluctance,  ^  you've  acted  like  a  brick  to  me,  and  Tm 
quite  ashamed,  you  know,  to  ask  you  for  anything  more.  But  old 
Syd  is  a  pretty  tough  customer  for  a  younger  brother  to  deal  with, 
and  if  I  have  to  go  to  him  for  coin  directly  I  get  home  I  shall 
have  a  wigging.  I  don't  mind  that  so  much,  but  he's  a  good 
fellow  is  Syd,  and  I  don't  want  to  vex  him.  "Would  you  mind 
letting  me  have  a  tenner  just  to  be  able  to  sport  a  little  money  in 
front  of  him  till  I  can  square  myself  again  ?  ' 

'  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Joe ;  and  produced  a  hundred-dollar 
bill,  which  George  got  cashed  by  the  steward.  So  that,  in  spite 
of  extravagances,  he  was  not  quite  forlorn  when  he  bolted  from 
Joe's  overwhelming  benevolence. 

He  did  not  care  about  going  to  any  first-rate  hostel  here,  lest 
Joe  should  find  him  again ;  and  so  he  went  to  a  third-  or  fourth-rate 
house,  and  lay  there  j^erdtt  for  a  time  until  the  coast  should  be 
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clear.    Then  he  took  train  for  Newcastle,  and  hung  about  for  a 
day  or  two,  making  faint  efforts  to  obtain  employment.    These 
were  attended  with  such  ill  results,  in  the  way  of  inquiry  after 
references  and  the  like,  that  he  gave  them  up  in  disdain.    His 
little  stock  of  money  dwindled  and  dwindled.    He  was  in  debt  at 
iiie  house  he  stayed  at  beyond  his  means  of  paying,  and,  being 
unreasonably  bothered  for  his  bill,  he  took  a  high  tone  with  the 
landlord,  and  assured  him  with  a  lofty  air  that  he  was  troubling 
the  wrong  sort  of  man,  that  the  remittances  he  expected  would 
inevitably  reach  him  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he — young  G-eorge — 
would  never  again  use  the  landlord's  house  in  any  future  visits  he 
might  make  to  the  town.    The  landlord — half  suspicious,  but  half 
imposed  on — consented  to  wait  yet  another  day ;  and  young  George, 
surmising  that  in  all  probability  the  remittances  were  already  at 
the  bank,  whilst  his  letters  had  been  somehow  delayed,  went  out 
to  see,  and  forgot  to  go  back  again.    Joe  Bushell's  portmanteau 
and  its  contents  scarcely  paid  the  landlord ;  but  they  consoled  him 
partly,  and  young  George  went  upon  his  way.    From  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  to  Durham,  to  begin  with.     Whilst  his  money  lasted,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  deny  himself;  so  he  ate  a  fair  dinner,  and 
even  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  bottle  of  wine.    Then,  on  the 
morrow,  he  discharged  his  bill,  seeing  no  way  to  leave  the  house 
without    having  first  gone  though  that  ceremony,  and,  being 
nearly  cleaned  out  by  this  time  and  in  a  mood  of  some  depression, 
he  marched  out  of  the  town  on  foot.    In  a  while,  the  weather 
clearing  and  the  sun  shining  out  with  gaiety,  his  mood  also  cleared, 
and  he  went  along  with  a  sense  of  exhilaration.     He  fed  at  a  little 
wayside  public-house,  and  left  the  people  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  manners,  and  his  affability.     He  wandered  on, 
without  aim  or  prospect,  sometimes  in  absurd  good  spirits,  some- 
times gloomy.     Days  went  by,  and  his  last  copper  was  gone ;  his 
shirt-cuffs  and  collar  had  grown  more  than  equivocal  in  aspect ;  his 
beard  had  effected  a  stubbly  growth  ;  his  clothes  seemed  all  the 
worse  for  their  good  origin,  in  their  dustiness  and  seediness ;  his 
boots  began  to  give  way,  and  he  was  sinking  fast  into  an  abject 
look  which  suited  his  condition.     But  as  yet  no  very  terrible 
physical  troubles  had  been  encountered.     The  weather  was  mild 
and  fine — unusually  so  for  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  he  wandered 
on  in  a  dull  contentment,  crossed  only  now  and  then  with  a  sense 
of  the  coming  miseries  and  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the  past. 
He  was  really  hungry,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life ;  and,  nearing  a 
town,  he  retired  behind  a  haystack,  took  off  his  waistcoat,  rolled 
it  up  into  a  bundle,  buttoned  his  coat,  and  ran  the  waistcoat  in  at 
mine  nucleus.     It  realised  two  shillings ;  and  on  thig  ^«J?|^^' 
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slept,  and  breakfasted.  In  the  next  town  an  old  slop-seller  made 
a  bargain  with  him — four  shillings  and  a  patched  workman's  suit 
for  coat  and  trousers,  a  cloth  cap  and  a  shilling  for  his  hat.  The 
five  shillings  lasted  him  a  day,  and  he  went  on  aimless  and  at  ease. 
A  day  later  he  landed  at  the  workhouse. 

Now,  this  was  something  of  a  blow  for  him ;  but  he  got  a  cer- 
tain mental  luxury  out  of  it,  notwithstanding.  When  he  walked 
into  the  police  station,  he  was  pleased  at  the  look  of  inquiry  his 
demand  for  workhouse  relief  extorted  from  the  accustomed  official 
at  the  desk.  It  was  a  tribute  to  his  gentility.  Many  a  gentle- 
man had  come  to  this  condition  before.  Why  not  again  in  his 
case  ?  He  felt  a  certain  stoicism,  too,  which  seemed  to  do  him 
credit  under  the  circumstances.  There  was  that  curious  self-de- 
ceptive sense  in  him  which  is  perhaps  only  the  property  of  the 
bom  pretender ;  and  it  was  so  distinct  that  he  felt  an  absolute 
pride  in  flaunting  before  the  accustomed  official  eyes  the  poverty 
of  one  so  evidently  cultured  and  well-bred.  He  was  audience  as 
well  as  dramatist  and  player,  and  the  situation  was  certainly 
singular. 

Yet,  when  he  had  answered  the  official  inquiries,  had  re- 
ceived his  ticket,  and  got  into  the  street  again,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  everybody  knew  he  was  going  to  the  workhouse,  and  he  found 
that  sensation  oppressive.  The  policeman  had  directed  him 
thither,  and  the  road  was  plain  enough  ;  but  he  dodged  about  by- 
streets to  avoid  observation  until  he  lost  the  way,  and  had  to  ask 
anew  to  be  directed.  He  chose  to  put  the  question  to  an  old 
woman ;  and  she  in  answer  raised  her  hands  and  said,  '  £b,  dear 
me!'  before  she  gave  him  the  information  he  needed.  That 
pleased  him  too,  though  it  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  He  was 
evidently  a  gentleman,  or  the  old  woman  would  not  have  been 
astonished. 

I  have  felt  over  and  over  again  a  sort  of  baseness  in  telling 
this  young  man's  story.  Can  a  writer,  any  more  than  other 
people,  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  But  let  me  task  your 
impatience  and  control  my  own  a  little  further.  I  shall  have 
pointed  a  moral  with  him  before  I  have  done,  though  he  may 
scarcely  have  served  to  adorn  a  tale. 

The  gates  of  the  workhouse  were  vast  and  prison-like,  and 
they  reminded  him  of  recent  experiences.  After  some  looking 
up  and  down,  he  found  an  iron  bell-pull  and  tugged  at  it  with  a 
result  so  astounding  in  the  way  of  noise  that  he  was  borne  down 
by  the  exigence  of  his  own  summons,  and  felt  abashed  when  an 
angry  porter  came  out  of  a  small  door  round  a  projecting  buttress, 
and  demanded  with  some  asperity  to  know  what  the  row  was 
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about.  George  tendered  his  ticket  almost  with  meekness ;  but 
when  the  porter  made  further  objections  to  the  disturbance  of 
workhouse  tranquillity,  the  reduced  nobleman  began  to  take  a 
haughty  air  with  him. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure,'  said  George,  in  the  most 
aristocratic-sounding  drawl  he  could  command.  'This  is  my 
first  experience  in  this  line.  I  shall  probably  learn  bettah  by- 
and-by.' 

'Let  me  see,'  said  the  porter,  with  his  head  on  one  side  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  '  When  was  you  here  last  ?  Janny werry, 
I  think.     Yes ;  it  was  Jannywerry.' 

George  surveyed  this  vulgarly  suspicious  person  with  calm 
scorn,  answered  his  questions  with  all  possible  brevity,  and  followed 
him  into  the  casual  ward  like  Charles  the  First  on  his  way  to 
execution — so  tranquil  his  contempt,  so  resigned  his  martyrdom. 

In  the  casual  ward  were  alr^y  a  dozen  wayfarers,  sitting 
listlessly  on  benches  near  the  wall.  They  looked  up  when  the  new- 
comer entered,  and  looked  down  again  ;  and  never  a  word  they  said, 
until  the  porter  had  disappeared,  when  one  began  to  sing  an  unre- 
fined ditty  of  Moll  and  Meg,  unmeet  for  ladies.  Now,  our  young 
nobleman,  Asirea  redux^  had  never  been  particular  to  a  shade  of 
morals  in  a  song  until  now ;  but  he  spoke  out,  after  a  while,  with  a 
veiy  effective  drawl : 

*  Don't  you  think  you  might  sing  that  blackguard  song  to  your- 
self, if  you  must  sing  it  ? ' 

They  all  looked  up  again  at  this  interruption,  and  the  singer 
was  palpably  discomfited. 

'  I  quite  agree  with  yoUy  sir,'  said  a  broken-looking,  dirty  grey 
man  in  a  comer.  *  I've  seen  better  days  myself,  and  I  feel  that 
sort  of  thing  offensive.' 

'  It  ain't  quite  the  thing,'  said  another  ;  and  a  confirmatory 
murmur  ran  about  the  place. 

*  The  gentleman  '11  get  used  to  it  bymeby,'  said  one  sturdy 
tramp. 

'  I  respectfully  venture  to  hope  that  I  shall  not,'  returned  the 
aristocrat  of  the  tramp  ward  ;  and  again  there  was  a  weary  murmur 
of  approval. 

At  this  juncture  the  porter  returned,  followed  by  a  professional 
pauper,  who,  being  a  professional,  had  a  natural  disdain  for 
amateurs,  and  treated  them  with  loity  hauteur  as  he  handed  round 
blocks  of  dry  bread,  and  tin  cans  of  a  tepid  liquid  which  smelt  of 
rancid  bacon. 

'  If  things  goes  on  like  this,'  said  the  sturdy  tramp,  smelling 
at  the  liquid  with  a  distasteful  look, '  I  shall  smg 
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or  two,  or  rip  my  togs  up,  or  do  summat,  an'  get  another  month. 
They  feeds  you  ten  times  as  well  in  quod  as  they  does  when 
you're  on  the  spike.' 

*And  pray  what  may  the  spike  be?'  asked  George  with  a 
mighty  condescending  air. 

*  Why,  this  is  the  spike,  my  noble  sportsman,'  said  the  sturdy 
tramp ;  *  an'  quod's  the  shop  where  they  cut  your  'air  for  nothin'. 
Never  been  there,  I  s'pose  ?  ' 

*  Don't  take  any  notice  of  him,  sir,'  said  the  dirty  grey  man. 
*  Them  as  was  born  in  a  pig-sty  can  put  up  with  dirty  litter,  but 
I've  seen  better  days  myself,  and  it's  easy  to  see  that  you're  a  cnt 
above  this.' 

*Ye-es,'  returned  George,  ^I  hope  that's  tolerably  apparent. 
This  is  my  first  experience.' 

'  You  needn't  be  so  blooming  proud  about  it,'  said  the  sturdy 
tramp,  who  alone  of  the  room's  occupants  seemed  unabashed  by 
George's  tone  and  aspect.     *  It's  no  partic'lar  credit  to  be  here.' 

To  this  the  fallen  nobleman  answered  only  by  a  glance  of  calm 
disdain,  at  which  the  sturdy  tramp  chuckled  with  ostentatious 
merriment.  George,  being  really  hungry,  ate  his  bread,  but 
eschewed  the  rancid-smelling  liquid,  and  the  dirty  grey  man, 
seeing  this,  begged  leave  to  appropriate  it. 

*It's  warm  an'  it's  wet,'  said  the  dirty  man;  «an'  that's 
about  all  you  can  say  for  it.  But  it  w  a  comfort,  too,  when  a  cove's 
as  cold  inside  as  I  am.' 

In  this  particular  workhouse  the  ordeal  by  water,  made  famous 
some  years  ago  by  the  Amateur  Casual,  was  not  practised,  but  the 
tramps  were  all  bundled  to  bed  immediately  after  supper  in  a 
common  room  like  an  ill-favoured  barrack.  George  turned  up  his 
nose  at  the  tumbled  herden  which  did  duty  for  linen,  and,  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  professional  pauper,  who  saw  them  all  to  bed, 
would  honestly  have  preferred  to  sleep  in  his  clothes.  Perforce  he 
accepted  the  professional's  dictum,  and  undressed ;  and  having,  in 
pursuance  of  the  pauper's  orders,  rolled  his  clothes  into  a  bundle 
with  the  shirt  outside,  he  got  into  bed  and  lay  there  in  the  early 
darkness,  indisposed  to  sleep,  and  compelled  for  awhile  to  face  his  own 
reflections.  He  was  not  so  miserable  as  he  deserved  to  be,  and  his 
chief  misery  sprang  from  a  bitter  resentment  to  the  world,  which 
even  now  seemed  to  his  own  mind  to  have  used  him  ill.  Naturally, 
with  young  George  self-preservation  was  the  first  law  of  nature ; 
and  now  that  things  had  come  with  him  to  this  low  ebb,  it  was 
full  time  to  think  of  means  for  taking  the  tide  again.  His  father 
and  Dinah  were  well-to-do,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  he  should  beg 
his  bread  whilst  people  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood  lived  in  comfort. 
Yet,  they  were  lost  to  him.    It  was  impossible  foi^  ll^>^*^\>  to  his 
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old  home,  to  face  his  late  employer,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  seen 
by  people  who  had  known  him ;  and  how  to  trace  his  relatives  by 
any  other  means  he  could  not  telL  Tired  of  turning  over  fruitless 
projects  in  his  mind,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  the 
clanging  of  a  great  bell  mingled  with  his  dreams,  and  last  night's 
professional  pauper  turned  up  again  to  awaken  the  amateur  con- 
tingent. Then  he  dressed,  and  presently,  to  his  huge  disgust,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  big  pile  of  stones,  on  a  raised  stone 
bench,  with  instructions  from  the  porter  to  see  that  he  broke  that 
heap  up  nice  and  small.  ^  Like  this,'  said  the  porter,  producing  a 
sample  handful.  Greorge  went  to  work  reluctantly  and  clumsily, 
and  hammered  with  small  result  upon  the  stones,  but  much  to  the 
damage  of  his  hands  and  the  stiffening  of  his  muscles.  After  five 
hours'  labour  his  work  was  criticised  by  the  porter,  who  expressed 
miqualified  disapproval  of  it  in  regard  both  to  quality  and  quantity, 
but  forbore  to  detain  him  for  the  completion  of  his  task.  Greorge,. 
with  a  certain  meek  grandeur,  accepted  and  consumed  his  mom- 
ing^s  rations,  washed  in  a  bucket  of  water  which  everybody  used 
in  turn,  and  took  his  way  into  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  dirty 
grey  man  crawled  alongside. 

*  Which  way  do  you  think  of  going  ? '  he  asked. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  George  haughtily.     '  Not  yours.' 

*  I  know  the  line  along  between  here  and  Chester,'  said  the 
grey  man,  unabashed  by  this  rebuff ;  ^  and  I  can  put  you  up  to  the 
coves  to  go  to.  A  bloke  as  can  patter  like  you  can  ought  to  make 
a  tidy  thing  of  it  if  he's  only  along  with  somebody  as  knows  the 
line.' 

George  capitulated. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 

The  man  laid  down  his  route,  and  the  two  started  in  partner- 
ship. Their  luck  varied.  The  dirty  grey  man  had  not  boasted 
ill  vain,  for  he  knew  the  road  and  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not 
always  that  George's  tale  succeeded  in  melting  the  heart  of  his 
listener*  This  nicely  assorted  pair  kept,  however,  from  the  work- 
house, and  there  fell  upon  the  younger  wanderer's  spirit  a  sort  of 
dull  contentment  in  the  life  to  which  he  had  fallen.  He  told 
his  tale  so  often  that  the  true  story  became  mythical  and  the  lie 
looked  true. 

Bttty  after  a  long  spell  of  wandering,  there  came  upon  the  com- 
panions a  time  of  famine.  The  old  vagrant  got  out  of  the  line  he 
knew,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  mendicancy  became  dangerous,  and 
they  made  their  way  out  of  some  towns  double-quick,  lest  the 
police  should  be  set  upon  their  heels.  Workhouse  fare  and  work- 
house labour  day  after  day,  and  wretched  weather  from  town  to 
town,  until  the  fallen  grandee  grew   sick  and  desperate.     They 
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crawled  along,  skirting  the  borders  of  the  principality,  until  within 
a  four  days'  journey  of  the  town  of  Borton,  and  at  that  point  young 
George's  piteous  aspect  and  tenor-sounding  voice  of  culture  drew  a 
shilling  from  a  charitable  maltster.  With  that  shilling  Greorge 
bought,  amongst  other  things,  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  an  envelope, 
and  a  stamp,  and  in  the  sickness  and  misery  of  his  heart  found 
pluck  enough  to  write  to  John  Keen,  his  old  comrade. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  excuse  for  myself,'  he  wrote  ;  ^  not 
a  word  to  advance  in  extenuation.  But  I  can  have  deserved  no 
more  than  I  have  endured,  bad  as  I  have  been,  and  I  beg  you  for 
pity's  sake  to  let  me  know  the  address  of  my  father  and  my  sister, 
that  I  may  write  to  them  for  a  little  money  to  go  abroad  with  and 
•begin  life  anew.  I  am  destitute,  so  destitute  that  I  have  not 
eaten  a  decent  meal  for  a  month.  My  feet  are  bare,  my  clothes  in 
rags.  I  have  suffered  so  much  for  my  wrong-doing  that  even  an 
enemy  would  pity  me  if  he  could  see  me.  I  shall  walk  on  from 
here  to  Borton,  and  shall  arrive  there  in  four  days.  How  I  shall  live 
for  that  four  days  God  knows,  but  I  am  compelled  to  move  about 
from  place  to  place  to  get  workhouse  shelter  and  a  casual  tramp's 
poor  fare.  I  implore  you  to  keep  this  communication  secret  from 
everybody,- and  not  to  deny  my  request.  Ill  as  I  have  behaved,  I 
am  sure  my  own  people  will  not  leave  me  to  die  in  this  horrible 
blow  way.     I  am  not  worthy  to  sign  myself  your  friend. 

*  Your  wretched  companion  in  happier  days, 

^George  Baiyks. 

*  P.S.  Address  me  at  the  post-oflSce  at  Borton.' 

Of  course  it  was  in  the  nature  of  the  man  that  he  should  water 
this  epistle  with  his  tears,  and  that  he  should  accept  them  as  a 
good  sign  in  himself,  and  their  palpable  marks  upon  the  paper  as  a 
likely  means  to  move  his  old  companion.  He  posted  the  letter^ 
and  trudged  along  in  brighter  weather.  With  the  prospect  of  a 
possible  and  even  probable  post-office  order  from  John  Keen  in  his 
mind,  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  his  dirty  grey  comrade  and  parted 
from  him,  not  feeling  inclined  to  share  any  portion  of  his  gains. 

He  was  trudging  along  with  bent  head  and  sore  feet  towards 
the  close  of  his  second  day  of  the  new  hope  which  sprang  from  his 
letter,  and  was  approaching  the  little  country  town  where  lay  his 
refuge  for  the  night.  The  sun  was  sinking,  the  skies  were  filled 
with  mellow  tranquil  light,  the  upper  clouds  were  golden  and  the 
lower  all  alive  with  rosy  blushes.  The  town  lay  before  him  and 
below  him  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile,  its  slated  roofs  shining 
after  a  passing  shower  like  silver.  As  he  stood  wearily,  sick  in  body, 
broken  and  wobegone,  with  thin  tears  in  his  eyes,  staring  before 
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him  at  the  valley  and  the  little  town,  a  lady  came  round  the 
comer  of  the  road  and  walked  leismrely  towards  him  without  a 
glance.  But  as  she  approached  him,  there  broke  from  his  lips 
such  an  inarticulate  cry,  and  he  shrank  on  a  sudden  in  such  an 
attitude  of  shame  and  terror,  that  she  turned  in  surprise  to  look  at 
him  and  stood  still.  Slowly  he  lifted  his  face,  haggard  and 
bearded,  weather-stained  and  waysoiled,  and  the  sudden  flash  of 
terror  and  amazement  in  the  lady's  eyes  told  him  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  which  had  come  upon  him,  he  was  known. 

The  little  town  a  mile  away  was  Wrethedale,  and  the  girl  was 
Ethel  Donne. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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Althodgh  the  roses,  like  many  other  highly  respectable  modem 
families,  cannot  claim  for  themselves  any  remarkable  antiquity — 
their  tribe  is  only  known,  with  certainty,  to  date  back  some  thr^ 
or  four  millions  of  years,  to  the  tertiary  period  of  'geology—  they 
have  yet  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive histories  amongst  all  the  annals  of  English  plants.  In  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  they  have  managed  to  assume 
the  most  varied  forms ;  and  their  numerous  transformations  are 
well  attested  for  us  by  the  great  diversity  of  their  existing  repre- 
sentatives. Some  of  them  have  produced  extremely  beautiful  and 
showy  flowers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cultivated  roses  of  our 
gardens,  as  well  as  with  the  dog-roses,  the  sweet-briars,  the  may, 
the  blackthorn,  and  the  meadow-sweet  of  our  hedges,  our  copses, 
and  our  open  fields.  Others  have  developed  edible  fruits,  like  the 
pear,  the  apple,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  cherry, 
the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  and  the  plum ;  while  yet  others 
again,  whicJi  are  less  serviceable  to  lordly  man,  supply  the  wood- 
land birds  or  even  the  village  children  with  blackberries,  dewberries, 
cloudberries,  hips,  haws,  sloes,  crab-apples,  and  rowenberries. 
Moreover,  the  various  members  of  the  rose  family  exhibit  almost 
every  variety  of  size  and  habit,  from  the  creeping  silver-weed 
which  covers  our  roadsides  or  the  tiny  alchemilla  which  peeps  out 
from  the  crannies  of  our  walls,  through  the  herb-like  meadow- 
sweet, the  scrambling  briars,  the  shrubby  hawthorn,  and  the  bushy 
bird-cherry,  to  the  taller  and  more  arborescent  forms  of  the  apple- 
tree,  the  pear-tree,  and  the  moimtain  ash.  And  since  modem 
science  teaches  us  that  all  these  very  divergent  plants  are  ulti- 
mately descended  from  a  single  common  ancestor — the  primaeval 
progenitor  of  the  entire  rose  tribe — whence  they  have  gradually 
branched  oflf  in  various  directions,  owing  to  separately  slight  modi- 
fications of  stmcture  and  habit,  it  is  clear  that  the  history  of  the 
roses  must  really  be  one  of  great  interest  and  significance  from  the 
new  standpoint  of  evolution.  I  propose,  therefore,  here  to 
examine  the  origin  and  development  of  the  existing  English  roses, 
with  as  little  technical  detail  as  possible ;  and  I  shall  refer  for  the 
most  part  only  to  those  common  and  familiar  forms  which,  like  the 
apple,  the  strawberry,  or  the  cabbage  rose,  are  already  presumably 
old  acquaintances  of  all  my  readers. 

The  method  of  our  inquiry  must  be  a  strictly  genealo^cal  <me. 
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For  example,  if  we  ask  at  the  present  day  whence  came  our  own 
eatable  garden  plums^  competent  botanists  will  tell  ns  that  they 
are  a. highly  cultivated  and  carefully  selected  variety  of  the 
common  sloe  or  blackthorn.  It  is  true,  the  sloe  is  a  small,  sour, 
and  almost  uneatable  fruit,  the  bush  on  which  it  grows  is  short 
and  trunkless,  and  its  branches  are  thickly  covered  with  very 
sharp  stout  thorns ;  whereas  the  cultivated  plum  is  borne  upon  a 
shapely  spreading  tree,  with  no  thorns  and  a  well-marked  trunk, 
while  the  fruit  itself  is  much  larger,  sweeter,  and  more  brightly 
coloured  than  the  ancestral  sloe.  But  these  changes  have  easily 
been  produced  by  long  tillage  and  constant  selection  of  the  best 
fruiters  through  many  ages  of  human  agriculture.  So,  again,  if 
we  ask  what  is  the  origin  of  our  pretty  old-fashioned  Scotch  roses, 
the  botanists  will  tell  us  in  like  manner  that  they  are  double 
varieties  of  the  wild  bumet«rose  which  grows  beside  the  long  tidal 
lochs  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  clambers  over  the  heathy  cliffs 
of  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire.  The  wild  form  of  the  bumet-rose 
has  only  five  simple  petals,  like  our  own  common  sweetbriar ;  but 
all  wild  flowers  when  carefully  planted  in  a  rich  soil  show  a 
tendency  to  double  their  petals ;  and  by  selecting  for  many  gene- 
rations those  biunet-roses  which  showed  this  doubling  tendency  in 
the  highest  degree,  our  florists  have  at  last  succeeded  in  producing 
the  pretty  Scotch  roses  which  may  still  be  found  (thank  Heaven !) 
in  many  quiet  cottage  gardens,  though  ousted  from  fashionable 
society  by  the  Marshal  Niels  and  Gloires  de  Dijon  of  modem 
'  scientific  horticulturists. 

Now,  if  we  push  our  inquiry  a  step  further  back,  we  shall  find 
that  this  which  is  true  of  cultivated  plants  in  their  descent 
firom  wild  parent  stocks,  is  true  also  of  the  parent  stocks  them- 
selves in  their  descent  from  an  earlier  common  ancestor.  Each  of 
them  has  been  produced  by  the  selective  action  of  nature,  which 
has  favoured  certain  individuals  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  has  thus  finally  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  species,  having  peculiar  points  of  advantage  of  their 
own,  now  wholly  distinct  from  the  original  species  whose  descend- 
ants they  are.  Looked  at  in  this  manner,  every  family  of  plants 
or  animals  becomes  a  sort  of  puzzle  for  our  ingenuity,  as  we  can  to 
some  extent  reconstruct  the  family  genealogy  by  noting  in  what 
points  the  various  members  resemble  one  another,  and  in  what 
points  they  differ  among  themselves.  To  discover  the  relationship 
of  the  various  English  members  of  the  rose  tribe  to  each  other — 
their  varying  degrees  of  cousinship  or  of  remoter  community  of 
descent — ^is  the  object  which  we  set  before  ourselves  in  the  present 
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Perhaps  the  simplest  and  earliest  type  of  the  rose  family  now 
remaining  in  England  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  yellow  potentillas 
which  grow  abundantly  in  ill-kept  fields  or  by  scrubby  roadsides. 
The  potentillas  are  less  familiar  to  us  than  most  others  of  the  rose 
family,  and  therefore  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  begin  by 
introducing  them  first  to  my  reader's  notice  rather  than  some 
other  and  older  acquaintance,  like  the  pear  or  the  hawthorn.    But 
as  they  form  the  most  central  typical  specimen  of  the  rose  tribe 
which  we  now  possess  in  England,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  start 
our  description  with  them,  just  as  in  tracing  a  family  pedigree 
we  must  set  out  from  the  earliest  recognisable  ancestor,   even 
though  he  may  be  far  less  eminent  and  less  well  known  than  many 
of  his  later  descendants.     For  to  a  form  very  much  like  the 
potentillas  all  the  rose  family  trace  their  descent.     The  two  best 
known  species  of  potentilla  are  the  goose-weed  or  silver-weed,  and 
the  cinquefoil.     Both  of  them  are  low  creeping  herb-like  weeds, 
with  simple  bright  yellow  blossoms  about  the  size  of  a  strawberry 
flower,  having  each  five  golden  petals,  and  bearing  a  number  of 
small  dry  brown  seeds  on  a  long  green  stalk.     At  first  sight  a 
casual  observer  would  hardly  take  them  for  roses  at  all,  but  a 
closer  view  would  show  that  they  resemble  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars an  old-fashioned  single  yellow  rose  in  miniature.     From 
some  such  small  creeping  plants  as  these  all  the  roses  are  probably 
descended.     Observe,  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  the  direct  oflf- 
spring  of  the  potentillas,  but  merely  that  they  are  the  ofiFspring  of 
some  very  similar  simple  form.     We  ourselves  do  not  derive  our 
origin  from  the  Icelanders;  but  the  Icelanders  keep  closer  than 
any  other  existing  people  to  that  primitive  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian stock  from  which  we  and  all  the  other  people  of  north- 
western Europe  are  descended.     Just  so,  the  roses  do  not  necessarily 
derive  their  origin  from  the  potentillas,  but  the  potentillas  keep 
closer  than  any  other  existing  rose  to  that  primitive  rosaceous 
stock  from  which  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  de- 
scended.^ 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  more  developed  plants  which  has 
varied  least  from  this  early  type  represented  by  the  cinquefoil  and 
the  silver-weed.  There  is,  in  fact,  one  common  English  potentilU 
t&ich  bears  with  village  children  the  essentially  correct  and  sug- 
gestive name  of  barren  strawberry.  This  particular  potentilla 
differs  from  most  others  of  its  class  in  having  white  petals  instead 
of  yellow  ones,  and  in  having  three  leaflets  on  each  stalk  instead 
of  five  or  seven.     When  it  is  in  flower  only  it  is  diflScult  at  first 

1  AU  the  potentillas  have  a  double  caljz,  "which  certainly  was  not  the  ease  with 
the  prime  ancestor  of  the  roses,  or  else  the  whole  tribe  would  still  retain  it. 
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sight  to  distinguish  it  from  the  strawberry  blossom,  though  the 
petals  are  generally  smaller,  and  the  whole  flower  less  widely 
opened.  After  blossoming,  however,  the  green  bed  or  receptacle 
on  which  the  little  seeds  '  are  seated  does  not  swell  out  (as  in  the 
true  strawberry)  into  a  sweet,  pulpy,  red  mass,  but  remains  a  mere 
dry  stalk  for  the  tiny  bunch  of  small  hard  inedible  nuts.  The 
buren  strawberry,  indeed,  is  really  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  other  potentillas  and  the  true  eatable  strawberry ;  or,  to  put 
it  more  correctly,  the  eatable  strawberry  is  a  white-flowered 
potentilla  which  has  acquired  the  habit  of  producing  a  sweet  and 
bright-coloured  fruit  instead  of  a  few  small  dry  seeds.  If  we  can 
get  to  understand  the  rcUionale  of  this  first  and  simplest  transfor- 
mation, we  shall  have  a  clue  by  which  we  may  interpret  almost 
all  the  subsequent  modifications  of  the  rose  family. 

The  true  strawberry  resembles  the  barren  strawberry  in  every 
particular  except  in  its  fruit.  It  is  a  mere  slightly  divergent 
variety  of  that  particular  species  of  potentilla,  though  the  gr^^at 
importance  of  the  variety  from  man's  practical  point  of  view;  causes 
us  to,  give  it  a  separate  name,  and  has  even  wrongly  induced 
botanists  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus  all  by  itself.  In  reality, 
however,  the  peculiarity  of  the  fruit  is  an  extremely  flight  one, 
very  easily  brought  about.  In  all  other  points — in  its  root,  its 
leaf,  its  stem,  its  flower,  nay,  even  its  silky  hairs — the  strawberry 
all  but  exactly  reproduces  the  white  potentilla.  It  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  one  of  these  potentillas  with  a  slight  diversity 
in  the  way  it  forms  its  fruit.  To  account,  therefore,  for  the 
strawberry  we  must  first  account  for  the  white  potentilla  firom 
which  it  springs. 

The  white  potentilla,  or  barren  strawberry,  then,  is  itself  a 
slightly  divergent  form  of  the  yellow  potentillas,  such  as  the 
cinquefoil.  From  these  it  differs  in  three  chief  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  it  does  not  creep,  but  stands  erect ;  this  is  due  to 
its  mode  of  life  on  banks  or  in  open  woods,  not  among  grass  and 
hedges  as  is  the  case  with  the  straggling  cinquefoil.  In  the  second 
place,  it  has  three  leaflets  on  each  stalk  instead  of  five,  and  this 
is  a  slight  variation  of  a  sort  liable  to  turn  up  at  any  time  in  any 
plant,  as  the  number  of  leaflets  is  very  seldom  quite  constant.  J^ 
the  third  place,  it  has  white  petals  instead  of  yellow  ones,  ^1 
this  is  the  most  important  difference  of  all.  But  when  we  come 
to  consider  what  is  the  use  and  object  of  flowers,  we  can  easily 

^  Botanically  and  structurally  these  seeds,  as  we  always  call  them,  are  really 
finiita ;  bnt  the  point  is  a  purely  technical  one,  with  which  it  is  quite  unneeessaxy  to 
bore  the  reader.    I  only  mention  it  here  to  anticipate  the  sharp  eyes  of  botanieal 
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see  why  this  change  too  has  taken  place.    Flowers  are  really  de« 
vices  for  producing  seed ;  and  in  order  that  the  seed  should  be 
fertilised,  it  is  necessary  that  pollen  should  be  carried  from  one 
blossom  to  another  either  by  means  of  insects  or  by  the  wind. 
All  flowers  with  bright  and  conspicuous  petals  are  fertilised  by 
insects,  which  visit  them  in  search  of  honey  or  pollen ;  and  the 
use  of  the  coloured  petals  is,  in  £su;t,  to  attract  the  insects  and  to 
induce  them  to  fertilise  the  seeds.    Now,  yellow  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  colour  of  the  petals  in  almost  all  (if  not  absolutely 
in  all)  families  of  flowers ;  and  the  greater  number  of  potentillas 
are  still  yellow.     But  diflferent  flowers  are  visited  and  fertilised  by 
dififerent  insects,  and  as  some  insects  like  one  colour  and  some 
another,  many  blossoms  have  acquired  white  or  pink  or  purple 
petals  in  the  place  of  yellow  ones,  to  suit  the  particular  taste  of 
their  insect  friends.    The  colours  of  petals  are  always  liable  to 
vary,  as  we  all  see  in  our  gardens,  where  florists  can  produce  at 
will  almost  any  shade  or  tint  that  they  choose;  and  when  wild 
flowers  happen  to  vary  in  this  way,  they  often  get  visited  by  some 
fresh  kind  of  insect  which  fertilises  their  seeds  better  than  the  old 
ones  did,  and  so  in  time  they  set  up  a  new  variety  or  a  new 
species.    Two  of  our  English  potentillas  have  thus  acquired  white 
flowers  to  suit  their  proper  flies,  while  one  boggy  species  has  de- 
veloped purple  petals  to  meet  the  aesthetic  requirements  of  the 
marsh-land  insects.    No  doubt  the  white  blossoms  of  the  barren 
strawberry  are  thus  due  to  some  original  *  sport'  or  accidental 
variation,  which  has  been  perpetuated  and  become  a  fixed  habit 
of  the  plant  because  it  gave  it  a  better  and  surer  chance  of  setting 
its  seeds,  and  so  of  handing  down  its  peculiarities  to  friture 
generations. 

And  now,  how  did  the  true  strawberry  develop  from  the  three- 
leaved  white  potentilla  ?  Here  the  birds  came  in  to  play  their 
part,  as  the  bees  and  flies  had  done  in  producing  the  white  blossom. 
Birds  are  largely  dependent  upon  fruits  and  seeds  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  does  not  matter  much  to 
them  which  they  eat.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plant  it 
matters  a  great  deal.    For  if  a  bird  eats  and  digests  a  seed,  then 

«e  seed  can  never  grow  up  to  be  a  young  plant ;  and  it  has  so  far 
terly  failed  of  its  true  purpose.  If,  however,  the  fruit  has  a 
hard  indigestible  seed  inside  it  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry, 
outside  it),  the  plant  is  all  the  better  for  the  fieict,  since  the  seed 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  bird,  but  will  merely  be  dispersed  by 
it,  and  so  aided  in  attaining  its  proper  growth.  Thus,  if  certain 
potentillas  happened  ever  to  sweU  out  their  seed  receptacle  into  a 
sweet  pulpy  mass,  and  if  this  mass  happened  to  attract  bird&  the 
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potentillas  would  gain  an  advantage  by  their  new  habit,  and  would 
therefore  quickly  develop  into  wild  strawberries  as  we  now  get 
thenu  Man  carries  the  same  process  a  step  further,  for  he  takes 
seedlings  from  the  wild  strawberries  and  selects  the  best  from  among 
them,  till  at  last  he  produces  our  Hautboys  or  British  Queens, 
But  the  difference  between  the  strawberry  fruit  and  the  potentilla 
fruit  is  to  the  last  a  very  slight  one.  Both  have  a  number  of  little 
diy  seeds  seated  on  a  receptacle ;  only,  in  the  strawberry  the  re- 
ceptacle grows  red  and  succulent,  while  in  the  potentilla  it  remains 
small  and  stalk-like.  The  red  colour  and  sweet  juice  of  the  straw- 
berry serve  to  attract  the  birds  which  aid  in  dispersing  the  seed,  just 
as  the  white  or  yellow  petals  and  the  sweet  honey  of  the  potentilla 
blossoms  serve  to  attract  the  insects  which  aid  in  fertilising  the 
flowers.  In  this  way  all  nature  is  one  continual  round  of  inter- 
action and  mutual  dependence  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds. 

The  potentillas  and  the  strawberry  plant  are  all  of  them  mere 
low  creeping  or  skulking  herbs,  without  woody  stems  or  other  per- 
manent branches.  But  when  we  get  to  the  development  of  the 
brambles  or  blackberry  bushes,  we  arrive  at  a  higher  and  more 
respectable  division  of  the  rose  family.  There  are  two  or  three 
intermediate  forms,  such  as  water-avens  and  herb-bennet — tall, 
branching,  weedy-looking  roadside  plants — which  help  us  to 
bridge  over  the  gulf  from  the  one  type  to  the  other.  Indeed, 
even  the  strawberry  and  the  cinquefoil  have  a  short  perennial, 
^almo8t  woody  stock,  close  to  the  ground,  from  which  the  annual 
branches  spring;  and  in  some  other  English  weeds  of  the  rose 
family  the  branches  themselves  are  much  stiffer  and  woodier  than 
in  these  creeping  plants.  But  in  the  brambles,  the  trunk  and 
boughs  have  become  really  woody,  by  the  deposit  of  hard  material 
in  the  cells  which  make  up  their  substance.  Still,  even  the 
brambles  are  yet  at  heart  mere  creepers  like  the  cinquefoil.  They 
do  not  grow  erect  and  upright  on  their  own  stems :  they  trail 
and  skulk  and  twine  in  and  out  among  other  and  taller  bushes 
than  themselves.  The  leaves  remain  very  much  of  the  silver-weed 
type ;  and  altogether  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  potentilla  left  in 
the  brambles  even  now.  ^ 

However,  these  woody  climbers  have  certainly  some  fresh  an<!P 
more  developed  peculiarities  of  their  own.  They  are  all  prickly 
shrubs,  and  the  origin  of  their  prickles  is  sufficiently  simple. 
Even  the  potentillas  have  usually  hairs  on  their  stems ;  and  these 
hairs  serve  to  prevent  the  ants  and  other  honey-thieving  insects 
from  running  up  the  stalks  and  stealing  the  nectar  intended  for 
the  fertilising  bees  and  butterflies.     In  the  l^fc^iz^bl^«^l||km[j]^,^[^ 
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same  sort  have  grown  thicker  and  stouter,  side  by  side  with  the 
general  growth  in  woodiness  of  the  whole  plant ;  so  that  they  have 
at  last  developed  into  short  thorns,  which  serve  to  protect  the 
leaves  and  stem  from  herbivorous  animals.  As  a  rule,  the  bushes 
and  weeds  which  grow  in  waste  places  are  very  apt  to  be  thus 
protected,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  gorse,  nettles,  blackthorn,  holly, 
thistles,  and  other  plants ;  but  the  particular  nature  of  the  pro- 
tection varies  much  from  plant  to  plant.  In  the  brambles  it 
consists  of  stiff  prickly  hairs ;  in  the  nettles,  of  stinging  hairs  ;  in 
the  gorse,  of  pointed  leaves ;  and  in  the  thom-bushes  of  short, 
sharp,  barren  branches. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  bramble  group  is  their  larger  white 
flowers  and  their  curious  granulated  fruit.  The  flowers,  of  course, 
are  larger  and  whiter  in  order  to  secure  the  visits  of  their  proper 
fertilising  insects ;  the  fruits  are  sweet  and  coloured  in  order  to 
attract  the  hedgerow  birds.  But  the  nature  of  the  fruit  in  the 
raspberry,  the  blackberry,  and  the  dewberry  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  strawberry.  Here,  instead  of  the  receptacle  swelling 
out  and  growing  red  and  juicy,  it  is  the  separate  little  seeds  them- 
selves that  form  the  eatable  part ;  while  the  receptacle  remains 
white  and  inedible,  being  the  *  hull '  or  stem  which  we  pick  out 
from  the  hollow  thimble-like  fruit  in  the  raspberry.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  minor  differences  in  the  berries  themselves,  even 
within  the  bramble  group;  for  while  the  raspberry  and  cloudberry  are 
red,  to  suit  one  set  of  birds,  the  blackberry  and  dewberry  are  bluish 
black,  to  suit  another  set ;  and  while  the  little  grains  hold  together 
as  a  cup  in  the  raspberry,  but  separate  from  the  hull,  they  cling 
to  the  hull  in  the  other  kinds.  Nevertheless,  in  leaves,  flower, 
and  fruit  there  is  a  very  close  fundamental  agreement  among  all 
the  bramble  kind  and  the  potentillas.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the 
brambles  form  a  small  minor  branch  of  the  rose  family,  which  has 
first  acquired  a  woody  habit  and  a  succulent  fruit,  and  has  then 
split  up  once  more  into  several  smaller  but  closely  allied  groups, 
such  as  the  blackberries,  the  raspberries,  the  dewberries,  and  the 
stony  brambles. 

ilie  true  rose«,  represented  in  England  by  the  dog-rose  and 
^sweet-briar,  show  us  a  somewhat  different  development  from  the 
Original  type.  They,  too,  have  grown  into  tall  bushes,  less  scram- 
bling and  more  erect  than  the  brambles.  They  have  leaves  of 
somewhat  the  same  sort,  and  prickles  which  are  similarly  produced 
by  the  hardening  of  sharp  hairs  upon  the  stem.  But  their  flowers 
and  fruit  are  slightly  more  specialised— more  altered,  that  is  to 
say,  for  a  particular  purpose  from  the  primitive  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  the  flowers,  though  still  the  same  in  general  arrangement. 
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with  five  petals  and  many  stamens  and  carpels  (or  fruit-pieces),  have 
varied  a  good  deal  in  detail.  The  petals  are  here  much  larger 
and  of  a  brilliant  pink,  and  the  blossoms  are  sweet-scented.  These 
peculiaritieB  serve  to  attract  the  bees  and  other  large  fertilising 
insects,  which  thus  carry  pollen  from  head  to  head,  and  aid  in 
setting  the  seeds  much  more  securely  than  the  little  pilfering 
flies.  Moreover,  in  all  the  roses,  the  outer  green  cup  which  covers 
the  blossom  in  the  bud  has  grown  up  around  the  little  seeds  or 
fruit-pieces,  so  that  instead  of  a  ball  turned  outward,  as  in  the 
strawberry  and  raspberry,  you  get,  as  it  were,  a  bottle  turned  in- 
ward, with  the  seeds  on  the  inner  side.  After  flowering,  as  the 
firoit  ripens,  this  outer  cup  grows  round  and  red,  forming  the  hip 
or  fruit-case,  inside  which  are  to  be  found  the  separate  little  hairy 
seeds.  Birds  eat  this  dry  berry,  though  we  do  not,  and  so  aid  in 
dispersing  the  species.  The  true  roses,  then,  are  another  branch 
of  the  original  potentiUa  stock,  which  have  acquired  a  bushy  mode 
of  growth,  with  a  fruit  differiug  in  construction  from  that  of  the 
brambles. 

We  have  altogether  some  five  true  wild  roses  in  Britain.  The 
commonest  is  the  dog-rose,  which  everybody  knows  well ;  and 
next  comes  the  almost  equally  familiar  sweet-briar,  with  its  deli- 
cately-scented glandular  leaves.  The  buruet-rose  is  the  parent 
of  our  cultivated  Scotch  roses,  and  the  two  other  native  kinds 
are  comparatively  rare.  Double  garden  roses  are  produced  from 
the  single  fiye-petalled  wild  varieties  by  making  the  stamens 
(which  are  the  organs  for  manufacturiug  pollen)  turn  into  bright- 
coloured  petals.  There  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  tendency  for 
stamens  thus  to  alter  their  character  ;  but  in  a  wild  state  it  never 
comes  to  any  good,  because  such  plants  can  never  set  seed,  for 
want  of  poUeD,  and  so  die  out  in  a  single  generation.  Our  gar- 
deners, however,  carefully  select  these  distorted  individuals,  and  so 
at  length  produce  the  large,  handsome,  barren  flowers  with  which 
we  are  so  fiuniliar.  The  cabbage  and  moss  roses  are  monstrous 
forms  thus  bred  from  the  common  wild  French  roses  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region;  the  China  roses  are  cultivated  abortions  from 
an  Asiatic  species ;  and  most  of  the  other  garden  varieties  are 
artificial  crosses  between  these  or  various  other  kinds,  obtained  by 
fertilising  the  seed  vessels  of  one  bush  with  pollen  taken  from  the»^ 
blossoms  of  *another  of  a  different  sort.  To  a  botanical  eye,  double 
flowers,  however  large  and  fine,  are  never  really  beautifrd,  because 
they  lack  the  order  and  symmetry  which  appear  so  conspicuously 
in  the  fine  petals,  the  clustered  stamens,  and  the  regular  stigmas 
of  the  natural  form. 

From  the  great  central  division  of  the  rose  family,  J 
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sented  by  the  potentillas,  the  strawberry,  the  brambles,  and  the 
true  roses,  two  main  yom^er  branches  have  diverged  much  more 
widely  in  different  directions.  As  often  happens,  these  junior  off-- 
shoots  have  outstripped  and  surpassed  the  elder  stock  in  many 
points  of  structure  and  function.  The  first  of  the  two  branches 
in  question  is  that  of  the  plum  tribe ;  the  second  is  that  of  the 
pears  and  apples.  Each  presents  us  with  some  new  and  important 
modifications  of  the  family  traits. 

Of  the  plum  tribe,  our  most  familiar  English  examples,  wild 
or  cultivated,  are  the  sloe  or  blackthorn,  with  its  descendant  the 
garden  plum ;  as  well  as  the  cherry,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the 
nectarine,  and  the  almond.  All  these  plants  differ  more  or  less 
conspicuously  from  the  members  of  the  central  group  which  we 
have  so  far  been  examining  in  their  tree -like  size  and  larger  trunks. 
But  they  also  differ  in  another  important  point :  each  flower  con- 
tains only  one  seed  instead  of  many,  and  this  seed  is  enclosed  in  a 
hard  bony  covering,  which  causes  the  whole  plum  tribe  (except 
only  the  almond,  of  which  more  anon)  to  be  popularly  included 
under  the  common  title  of  *  stone-fruits.'  In  most  cases,  too,  the 
single  seed  is  further  coated  with 'a  soft,  sweet,  succulent  pulp, 
making  the  whole  into  an  edible  fruit.  What,  now,  is  the  reason 
for  this  change  ?  What  advantage  did  the  plant  derive  from  this 
departure  from  the  ordinary  type  of  rose-flower  and  rose-fruit  ? 
To  answer  this  question  we  must  look  at  one  particular  instance  in 
detail,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  that  well-known  fruit, 
the  cherry,  as  our  prime  example  of  the  whole  class. 

The  cherry,  like  the  strawberry,  is  an  eatable  fruit.  But  while 
in  the  strawberry  we  saw  that  the  pulpy  part  consisted  of  the 
swollen  stalk  or  receptacle,  in  which  several  small  dry  seeds  were 
loosely  embedded,  with  the  cherry  the  pulpy  part  consists  of  the 
outer  coat  of  the  fruit  or  seed  vessel  itself,  which  has  grown  soft 
and  juicy  instead  of  remaining  hard  and  dry.  In  this  respect 
the  cherry  resembles  a  single  grain  from  a  raspberry ;  but  from 
the  raspberry,  again,  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  each  flower  produces 
only  a  single  solitary  one-seeded  fruit,  instead  of  producing  a 
number  of  little  fruits,  all  arranged  together  in  a  sort  of  thimble. 
In  the  raspberry  flower,  when  blossoming,  you  will  find  in  the 
centre  several  separate  carpels  or  fruit-pieces;  in  the  cherry 
you  will  find  only  one.  The  cherry,  in  fact,  may  (^  far  as  its 
fruit  is  concerned)  be  likened  to  a  raspberry  in  which  all  the 
carpels  or  fruit-pieces  except  one  have  become  aborted.  And  the 
reason  for  the  change  is  simply  this:  cherry  bushes  (for  in  a 
wild  state  they  are  hardly  trees)  are  longer  lived  plants  than  the 
bramble  kind,  and  bear  many  more  blossoms  g^jg^i^lliW^v  ivP^^^® 
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one  seed  to  every  bloflsom  is  quite  as  many  as  they  require  to  keep 
up  the  numbers  of  the  species.  Moreover,  their  large  and  attrac- 
tive fimits  are  much  more  likely  to  get  eaten  and  so  dispersed  by 
birds  than  the  smaller  and  less  succulent  berries  of  the  brambles. 
Fnrthennore,  the  cherry  has  a  harder  stone  around  each  seed,  which 
is  thus  more  e£fectually  protected  against  being  digested,  and  the 
seed  itself  consists  of  a  comparatively  big  kernel,  richly  stored 
with  foodHstuflTs  for  the  young  plant,  which  thus  starts  relatively 
well  equipped  in  the  battle  of  life.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
cherries  are  better  off  than  the  brambles,  and  therefore  they  can 
afford  to  produce  fewer  seeds  to  each  flower,  as  well  as  to  make 
the  coverings  of  these  seeds  larger  and  more  attractive  to  birds. 
Originally,  indeed,  the  cherry  had  two  kernels  in  each  stone,  and 
to  this  day  it  retains  two  little  embryo  kernels  in  the  blossom,  one 
of  which  is  usually  abortive  afterwards  (though  even  now  you  may 
sometimes  find  two,  as  in  philipoena  almonds) ;  but  one  seed  being 
ordinarily  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  second 
one  has  long  since  disappeared  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

The  plum  scarcely  differs  from  the  cherry  in  anything  im- 
portant except  the  colour,  size,  and  shape  of  the  fruit.  It  is,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  blackthorn,  in 
which  the  bush  has  become  a  tree,  the  thorns  have  been  eradicated, 
and  the  fruit  has  been  immensely  improved  by  careful  selection. 
The  change  wrought  in  these  two  wild  bushes  by  human  tillage 
shows,  indeed,  how  great  is  the  extent  to  which  any  type  of  plant 
can  be  altered  by  circumstances  in  a  very  short  time.  The  apricot 
is  yet  another  variety  of  the  same  small  group,  long  subjected  to 
human  cultivation  in  the  East. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  differ  from  apricots  mainly  in  their 
stones,  which  are  wrinkled  instead  of  being  smooth ;  but  otherwise 
they  do  not  seriously  diverge  from  the  other  members  of  the 
plum  tribe.  There  is  one  species  of  nectarine,  however,  which 
has  undergone  a  very  curious  change,  and  that  is  the  almond. 
Different  as  they  appear  at  first  sight,  the  almond  must  really  be 
regarded  as  a  very  slightly  altered  variety  of  nectarine.  Its  outer 
shell  or  husk  represents  the  pulpy  part  of  the  nectarine  fruit ;  and 
indeed,  if  you  cut  in  two  a  young  unripe  almond  and  a  young  un- 
ripe nectarine,  you  will  find  that  they  resemble  one  another  very 
closely.  But  as  they  ripen  the  outer  coat  of  the  nectarine  grows 
juicier,  while  that  of  the  almond  grows  stringier  and  coarser,  till 
at  last  the  one  becomes  what  we  commonly  caU  a  fruit,  while  the 
other  becomes  what  we  commonly  call  a  nut.  Here  again,  the 
reason  for  the  change  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  Some  seeds  suc- 
ceed best  by  making  themselves  attractive  and 
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for  their  dispersion;  others  succeed  best  by  adopting  the  tacticd 
of  concealment,  by  dressing  themselves  in  green  when  on  the  tree, 
and  in  brown  when  on  the  ground,  and  by  seeking  rather  to  evade 
than  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  animal  world.  Those  seed 
vessels  which  aim  at  the  first  plan  we  know  as  fruits ;  those  which 
aim  rather  at  the  second  we  know  as  nuts.  The  almond  is  just  a 
nectarine  which  has  gone  back  to  the  nut-producing  habit.  The 
cases  are  nearly  analogous  to  those  of  the  strawberry  and  the 
potentilla,  only  the  strawberry  is  a  fruit  developed  from  a  dry 
seed,  whereas  the  almond  is  a  dry  seed  developed  from  a  fruit.  To 
some  extent  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  retrogressive  evolu- 
tion or  degeneration. 

The  second  great  divergent  branch  of  the  rose  family — that  of 
the  pears  and  apples — has  proceeded  towards  much  the  same  end 
as  the  plums,  but  in  a  strikingly  different  manner.  The  apple 
kind  have  grown  into  trees,  and  have  produced  fruits.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  seed  vessel  itself  becoming  soft  and  succulent,  the 
calyx  or  outer  flower  covering  of  the  petals  has  covered  up  the 
carpels  or  young  seed  vessels  even  in  the  blossom,  and  has  then 
swollen  out  into  a  sort  of  stalk*like  fruit.  The  case,  indeed,  is 
again  not  unlike  that  of  the  strawberry,  only  that  here  the  stalk 
has  enlarged  outward  round  the  flower  and  enclosed  the  seeds,  in- 
stead of  simply  swelling  into  a  boss  and  embedding  them.  In  the 
hip  of  the  true  roses  we  get  some  foreshadowing  of  this  plan,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  roses  the  seeds  still  remained  separate  and  free 
inside  the  swollen  stalk,  whereas  in  the  pear  and  apple  the  entire 
fruit  grows  into  a  single  solid  mass.  Here,  also,  as  before,  we  can 
trace  a  gradual  development  from  the  bushy  to  the  tree-like 
form. 

The  common  hawthorn  of  our  hedges  shows  us,  perhaps,  the 
simplest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  apple  tribe.  It  grows  only 
into  a  tall  bush,  not  unlike  that  of  the  blackthorn,  and  similarly 
armed  with  stout  spines,  which  are  really  shoit  sharp  branches, 
not  mere  prickly  hairs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brambles.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  some  of  the  hawthorns  develop  into  real  trees,  with 
a  single  stumpy  trunk,  though  they  never  grow  to  more  than  mere 
small  spreading  specimens  of  the  arboreal  type,  quite  nnlike  the 
very  tall  and  stately  pear-tree.  The  flowers  of  the  hawthorn — 
may-blossom,  as  we  generally  call  them — are  still  essentially  of 
the  rose  type ;  but,  instead  of  having  a  single  embryo  seed  and 
simple  fruit  in  the  centre,  they  have  a  compound  fruit,  enclosing 
many  seeds,  and  all  embedded  in  the  thick  fleshy  calyx  or  flower- 
cap.  As  the  haw  ripens  the  flower  cup  outside  grows  redder 
and  juicier,  and  the  seed  pieces  at  the  same  time  becpmahurd^and 
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bony.  For  it  is  a  general  principle  of  all  edible  fruits  that,  while 
ihey  are  young  and  the  seeds  are  unripe,  they  remain  green  and 
sour,  because  then  they  could  only  be  losers  if  eaten  by  birds  ;  but 
as  the  seeds  ripen  and  become  fit  to  germinate,  the  pulp  grows 
soft  and  sweet,  and  the  skin  assumes  its  bright  hue,  because  then 
the  birds  will  be  of  service  to  it  by  diffusing  the  mature  seeds. 
How  largely  birds  assist  in  thus  dispersing  plants  has  very  lately 
been  proved  in  Australia,  where  a  new  and  troublesome  weed  has 
rapidly  overrun  the  whole  country,  because  the  fruitr-eaters  are 
very  fond  of  it,  and  scatter  its  seeds  broadcast  over  the  length  and 
br^dth  of  the  land. 

The  common  medlar  is  nothing  more  than  a  hawthorn  with  a 
very  big  overgrown  haw.  In  the  wild  state  it  bristles  with  hard 
thorns,  which  are  wanting  to  the  cultivated  form,  and  its  flower 
almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  may.  The  fruit,  however, 
only  becomes  edible  after  it  begins  to  decay,  and  the  bony  cover- 
ing of  the  seeds  is  remarkably  hard.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
medlar,  originally  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  is  largely  dispersed, 
not  by  birds,  but  by  mice,  rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  The 
colour  is  not  particularly  attractive,  nor  is  the  fruit  particularly 
tempting  while  it  remains  up3n  the  bush ;  but  when  it  falls  upon 
the  ground  and  begins  to  rot,  it  may  easily  be  eaten  by  rodents 
or  pigs,  and  thus  doubtless  it  procures  the  dispersion  of  its  seeds 
under  conditions  highly  favourable  to  their  proper  growth  and 
success  in  life. 

The  little  Siberian  crabs,  largely  cultivated  for  their  fruit  in 
America,  and  sometimes  found  in  English  shrubberies  as  well, 
give  us  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  the  real  apple 
group.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  apples  are  even  simpler 
than  the  hawthorn,  because  their  seeds  or  pips  are  not  enclosed  in 
bony  cases,  but  only  in  those  rather  tough  leathery  coverings  which 
form  what  we  call  the  core.  The  haw  of  the  hawthorn  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  small  crab-apple,  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
seed  cells  have  become  very  hard  and  stony  ;  or  the  crab  may  be 
regarded  as  a  rather  large  haw,  in  which  the  cell  walls  still  remain 
only  thinly  cartilaginous.  The  flowers  of  all  the  group  are  practi- 
cally identical,  except  in  size,  and  the  only  real  difference  of 
structure  between  them  is  in  the  degree  of  hardness  attained  by 
the  seed  covers.  The  crabs,  the  apples,  and  the  pears,  however, 
all  grow  into  tallish  trees,  and  so  have  no  need  for  thorns  or 
prickles,  because  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  herbivorous 
animals.  Ordinary  orchard  apples  are,  of  course,  merely  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  common  wild  crabs.  In  shape  the  apple-tree  is 
always  spreading,  like  an  arboreal  hawthorn,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
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The  pear-tree  differs  from  it  in  two  or  three  small  points,  of  which 
the  chief  are  its  taller  and  more  pyramidal  form,  and  the  cmious 
tapering  outline  of  the  fruit.  Nevertheless,  pear-trees  may  be 
found  of  every  size  and  type,  especially  in  the  wild  state,  from  a 
mere  straggling  bush,  no  bigger  than  a  hawthorn,  to  a  handsome 
towering  trunk,  not  unlike  an  elm  or  an  alder. 

The  quince  is  another  form  of  apple  very  little  removed  from 
its  congeners  except  in  the  fruit.  More  different  in  external 
appearance  is  the  mountain-ash  or  rowan-tree,  which  few  j)eople 
would  take  at  first  sight  for  a  rose  at  alL  Nevertheless,  its  flowers 
exactly  resemble  apple  blossom,  and  its  pretty  red  berries  are  only 
small  crabs,  dwarfed,  no  doubt,  by  its  love  for  mountain  heights 
and  bleak,  windy  situations,  and  clustered  closely  together  into 
large  drooping  bundles.  For  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  its  leaves 
have  been  split  up  into  numerous  small  leaflets,  which  causes 
it  to  have  been  popularly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ash.  In  the 
extreme  North,  the  rowan  shrinks  to  the  condition  of  a  stunted 
shrub ;  but  in  deep,  rich  soils  and  warmer  situations  it  rises  into 
a  pretty  and  graceful  tree.  The  berries  are  eagerly  eaten  by  birds, 
for  whose  attraction  most  probably  they  have  developed  their 
beautiful  scarlet  colour. 

So  far,  all  the  members  of  the  rose  fiunily  with  which  we  have 
dealt  have  exhibited  a  progressive  advance  upon  the  common 
simple  type,  whose  embodiment  we  found  in  the  little  wayside  po- 
tentillas.  Their  flowers,  their  fruits,  their  stems,  their  branches, 
have  all  shown  a  regular  and  steady  improvement,  a  constant  in- 
crease in  adaptation  to  the  visits  of  insects  or  birds,  and  to  the 
necessities  for  defence  and  protection.  I  should  be  giving  a  £Edse 
conception  of  evolution  in  the  roses,  however,  if  I  did  not  briefly 
illustrate  the  opposite  fact  of  retrogressive  development  or  degene- 
ration which  is  found  in  some  members  of  the  class ;  and  though 
these  members  are  therefore  almost  necessarily  less  familiar  to  us, 
because  their  flowers  and  fruits  are  inconspicuous,  while  their 
stems  are  for  the  most  part  mere  trailing  creepers,  I  must  find 
room  to  say  a  few  words  about  two  or  three  of  the  most  noteworthy 
cases,  in  order  to  complete  our  hasty  review  of  the  commonest  rosa- 
ceous tribes.  For,  as  we  all  know,  development  is  not  always  all 
upward.  Among  plants  and  animals  there  are  usually  some  which 
taM.  behind  in  the  race,  and  which  manage  nevertheless  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  in  some  less  honourable  and  distinguished 
position  than  their  ancestors.  About  these  black  sheep  of  the  rose 
family  I  must  finally  say  a  few  words. 

In  order  to  get  at  them,  we  must  go  back  once  more  to  that 
simple  central  group  of  roses  which  includes  the  potentillas  and 
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the  strawberry.  These  plants,  as  we  saw,  are  mostly  small  trailers 
or  creepers  among  grass  or  on  banks ;  and  they  have  little  yellow 
or  white  blossoms,  fertilised  by  the  aid  of  insects.  In  most  cases 
their  flowers,  though  small,  are  distinct  enough  to  attract  attention 
in  solitary  arrangement.  There  are  some  species  of  this  group, 
however,  in  which  the  flowers  have  become  very  much  dwarfed,  so 
that  by  themselves  they  would  be  quite  too  tiny  to  allure  the  eyes 
of  bees  or  butterflies.  This  is  the  case  among  the  meadow-sweets, 
to  which  branch  also  the  spiraeas  of  our  gardens  and  conservatories 
belong.  Our  common  English  meadow-sweet  has  close  trusses  of 
nmnerous  small  whitish  or  cream-coloured  flowers,  thickly  clustered 
together  in  dense  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  stems ;  and  in  this  way, 
as  well  as  by  their  powerful  perfume,  the  tiny  blossoms,  too  minute 
to  attract  attention  separately,  are  able  to  secure  the  desired 
attentions  of  any  passing  insect.  In  their  case,  as  elsewhere,  union 
is  strength.  The  foreign  spiraeas  cultivated  in  our  hothouses  have 
even  smaller  separate  flowers,  but  gathered  into  pretty,  spiky 
antler-like  branches,  which  contrast  admirably  with  tiie  dark 
green  of  the  foliage,  and  so  attain  the  requisite  degree  of  con- 
spicuousness.  This  habit  of  clustering  the  blossoms  which  are 
individually  dwarfed  and  stunted  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first 
stage  of  degradation  in  the  roses.  The  seeds  of  the  meadow-sweet 
are  very  minute,  dry,  and  inedible.  They  show  no  special  adapt- 
ation to  any  particular  mode  of  advanced  dispersion,  but  trust 
merely  to  chance  as  they  drop  from  the  dry  capsule  upon  the 
ground  beneath. 

A  far  deeper  stage  of  degradation  is  exhibited  by  the  little 
salad-bumet  of  our  meadows,  which  has  lost  the  bright  petals  of 
its  flowers  altogether,  and  has  taken  to  the  wasteful  and  degene- 
rate habit  of  fertilisation  by  means  of  the  wind.     "We  can  under- 
stand the  salad-burnet  better  if  we  look  first  at  common  agrimony, 
another  little  field  weed  about  a  foot  high,  with  which  most  coun- 
try people  are  familiar ;  for,  though  agrimony  is  not  itself  an  ex- 
ample of  degradation,  its  arrangement  leads  us  on  gradually  to  the 
lower  types.     It  has  a  number  of  small  yellow  flowers  like  those  of 
the  cinquefoil ;  only,  instead  of  standing  singly  on  separate  flower 
stalks,  they  are  all  arranged  together  on  a  common  terminal  spike, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  a  hyacinth  or  a  gladiolus.     Now,  agrimony 
is  fertilised  by  insects,  and  therefore,  like  most  other  smaU  field 
roses,  it  has  conspicuous  yellow  petals  to  attract  its  winged  allies. 
But  the  salad-bumet,  staging  from  a  somewhat  similar  form,  has 
imdergone  a  good  deal  of  degradation  in  adapting  itself  to  wind- 
fertilisation.     It  has  a  long  spike  of  flowers,  like  the  agrimony ; 
but  these  flowers  are  very  small,  and  are  closely  crowded  together 
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into  a  sort  of  little  mophead  at  the  end  of  the  stem.  They  have 
lost  their  petals,  because  these  were  no  longer  needed  to  allure  bees 
or  butterflies,  and  they  retain  only  the  green  calyx  or  flower-cup, 
so  that  the  whole  spike  looks  merely  a  bit  of  greenish  vegetation, 
and  would  never  be  taken  for  a  blossoming  head  by  any  save  a  bo- 
tanical eye.  The  stamens  hang  out  on  long  thread-like  stems  from 
the  cnp,  so  tlat  the  wind  may  catch  the  pollen  and  waft  it  to  a 
neighbouring  head ;  while  the  pistils  which  it  is  to  fertilise  have 
their  sensitive  sur&ce  divided  into  numerous  little  plumes  or 
brushes,  so  as  readily  to  catch  any  stray  pollen  grain  which  may 
happen  to  pass  their  way.  Moreover,  in  each  head,  all  the  upper 
flowers  have  pistils  and  embryo  seed  vessels  only,  without  any 
stamens ;  while  all  the  lower  flowers  have  stamens  and  pollen  bags 
only,  without  any  pistils.  This  sort  of  division  of  labour,  together 
with  the  same  arrangement  of  seed-bearing  blossoms  above  and 
poUen-bearing  blossoms  below,  is  very  common  among  wind-fertilised 
plants,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  If  the  stamens  and  pistils  were 
enclosed  in  a  single  flower  they  would  fertilise  themselves,  and  so 
lose  all  the  benefit  which  plants  derive  from  a  cross,  with  its  con- 
sequent infusion  of  fresh  blood.  If,  again,  the  stamens  were  above 
and  the  pistils  below,  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  would  fiadl  upon 
and  impregnate  the  pistils,  thus  fertilising  each  blossom  from  others 
on  the  same  plant — a  plan  which  is  hardly  better  than  that  of  self- 
fertilisation.  But  when  the  stamens  are  below  and  the  pistils 
above,  then  each  flower  must  necessarily  be  fertilised  by  pollen  from 
another  plant,  which  ensures  in  the  highest  degree  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  cross. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  salad-bumet  has  adapted  itself  perfectly 
to  its  new  mode  of  life.  Yet  that  adaptation  is  itself  of  the  nature 
of  a  degradation,  because  it  is  a  lapse  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
grade  of  organisation — ^it  is  like  a  civilised  man  taking  to  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  existence,  and  dressing  in  fresh  skins.  Indeed,  so 
largely  has  the  salad-bumet  lost  the  distinctive  features  of 
its  relatives,  the  true  roses,  that  no  one  but  a  skilled  botanist 
would  ever  have  guessed  it  to  be  a  rose  at  all.  In  outer  appear- 
ance it  is  much  more  like  the  little  flat  grassy  plantains,  which 
grow  as  weeds  by  every  roadside ;  and  it  is  only  a  minute  con- 
sideration of  its  structure  and  analogies  which  can  lead  us  to 
recognise  it  as  really  and  essentially  a  very  degenerate  and  incon- 
spicuous rose.  Yet  its  ancestors  must  once  have  been  true  roses, 
for  all  that,  with  coloured  petals,  and  all  the  rosaceous  character- 
istics, since  it  still  retains  many  traces  of  its  old  habits  even  in 
its  modem  degraded  form. 

We  have  in  England  another  common  weed,  very  like  the 
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salad-burnet,  and  popularly  known  as  stanch-wound,  or  great- 
burnet,  whose  history  is  quite  as  interesting  as  that  of  its  neigh- 
bour. The  stanoh-wound  is  really  a  salad-bumet  which  has  again 
lost  its  habit  of  depending  upon  the  wind  for  fertilisation,  and  has 
reverted  to  the  earlier  insect -attracting  tactics  of  the  race.  As  it 
had  already  lost  its  petals,  however,  it  could  not  easily  replace 
them,  so  it  has  acquired  a  coloured  calyx  or  flower-cup  instead, 
which  answers  exactly  the  same  purpose.  In  other  words,  having 
no  petals,  it  has  been  obliged  to  pour  the  purple  pigment  with 
which  it  allures  its  butterfly  friends  into  the  part  answering  to  the 
green  covering  of  the  salad-bumet.  It  has  a  head  of  small 
coloured  blossoms,  extremely  like  those  of  the  sister  species  in 
many  respects,  only  purple  instead  of  green.  Moreover,  to  suit 
its  new  habits,  it  has  its  cup  much  more  tubular  than  that  of  the 
salad-bumet ;  its  stamens  do  not  hang  out  to  the  wind,  but  are 
enclosed  within  the  tube ;  and  the  pistil  has  its  sensitive  surface 
shortened  into  a  little  sticky  knob  instead  of  being  split  up  into 
a  number  of  long  fringes  or  plumes.  All  these  peculiarities  of 
course  depend  upon  its  return  from  the  new  and  bad  habit  of  wind- 
fertilisation  to  the  older  and  more  economical  plan  of  getting 
the  pollen  carried  from  head  to  head  by  bees  or  butterflies.  The 
two  flowers  grow  also  exactly  where  we  should  expect  them  to  do. 
The  salad-bumet  loves  dry  and  wind*swept  pastures  or  rocky  hill- 
sides, where  it  has  free  elbow-room  to  shed  its  pollen  to  the  breeze ; 
the  stanch-wound  takes  rather  to  moist  and  rich  meadows,  where 
many  insects  are  always  to  be  found  flitting  about  from  blossom 
to  blossom  of  the  honey-bearing  daisies  or  the  sweet-scented  clover. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  asked.  How  do  I  know  that  the  salad-bumet 
is  not  descended  from  the  stanch -wound,  rather  than  the  stanch- 
wound  from  the  salad-biunet  ?  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  the 
simpler  explanation  of  the  facts,  but  I  merely  mention  it  to  show 
briefly  what  are  the  sort  of  grounds  on  which  such  questions  must 
be  decided.  The  stanch-wound  is  certainly  a  later  development 
than  the  salad-bumet,  and  for  this  reason:  It  has  only  four 
stamens,  while  the  parent  plant  has  several,  like  all  the  other  roses. 
Now,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  flower  first  to  lose  the 
niunerous  stamens  of  the  ordinary  rose  type,  and  then  to  regain 
them  anew  as  occasion  demanded.  It  is  easy  enough  to  lose  any 
part  or  organ,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  develop  it  over 
again.  Thus  the  great-bumet,  having  once  lost  its  petals,  has 
never  recovered  them,  but  has  been  obliged  to  colour  its  calyx 
instead.  It  is  much  more  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
stanch-wound,  with  its  few  stamens  and  its  clumsy  device  of  a 
coloured  calyx  instead  of  petals,  is  descended  from  the  salad- 
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bumet,  than  that  the  pedigree  should  run  the  other  way ;  and 
there  are  many  minor  considerations  which  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  Most  correctly  of  all,  we  ought  perhaps  to  say  that 
the  one  form  is  probably  a  descendant  of  ancestors  more  or  less 
like  the  other,  but  that  it  has  lost  its  ancestors'  acquired  habits  of 
wind-fertilisation,  and  reverted  to  the  older  methods  of  the  whole 
tribe.    Still,  it  has  not  been  able  to  replace  the  lost  petals. 

I  ought  likewise  to  add  that  there  are  yet  other  roses  even 
more  degenerate  than  the  burnets,  such  as  the  little  creeping 
parsley-piert,  a  mere  low  moss-like  plant,  clinging  in  the  crannies 
of  limestone  rocks  or  growing  on  the  top  of  earthy  walls,  with  tiny 
green  petal-less  flowers,  so  small  that  they  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished with  the  naked  eye.  These,  however,  I  cannot  now  find 
space  to  describe  at  length ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  of  little  interest 
to  anybody  save  the  professional  botanist.  But  I  must  just  take 
room  to  mention  that  if  I  had  ^nployed  exotic  examples  as  well 
as  the  familiar  English  ones,  I  might  have  traced  the  lines  of 
descent  in  some  cases  far  more  fully.  It  is  perhaps  better,  how- 
ever, to  confine  our  attention  to  fairly  well-known  plants,  whose 
peculiarities  we  can  all  carry  easily  in  our  mind's  eye,  rather  than 
to  overload  the  question  with  technical  details  about  unknown  or 
unfamiliar  species,  whose  names  convey  no  notion  at  all  to  an 
English  reader.  When  we  consider,  too,  that  the  roses  form  only 
one  family  out  of  the  ninety  families  of  flowering  plants  to  be 
found  in  England  alone,  it  will  be  clear  that  such  a  genealogy  as 
that  which  I  have  here  endeavoured  roughly  to  sketch  out  is  but 
one  among  many  interesting  plant  pedigrees  which  might  be  easily 
constructed  on  evolutionary  principles.  Indeed,  the  roses  are  a 
comparatively  small  group  by  the  side  of  many  others,  such  as 
the  pea-flowers,  the  carrot  tribe,  and  the  dead-nettles.  Thus,  we 
have  in  England  only  forty-five  species  of  roses,  as  against  over 
two  hundred  species  of  the  daisy  family.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
chosen  the  rose  tribe  as  the  best  example  of  a  genealogical  study 
of  plants,  because  most  probably  a  larger  number  of  roses  are  known 
to  unbotanical  readers  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  similar 
division  of  the  vegetable  world. 

GRANT  ALLEN. 
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If  we  leave  Harrow  station  and  continue  our  journey  past  Harrow 
Weald,  we  shall  have  Belmont  on  the  right,  and  skirt  the  delightful 
grounds  of  Bentley  Priory,  hefore  alluded  to ;  and  we  shall  arrive, 
after  a  walk  of  about  three  miles,  on  the  London  high  road  again, 
with  its  low  long  country  inns,  and  wooden  drinking  troughs  on 
tressels,  where  at  any  time  during  a  summer's  day  picturesque 
groups  of  cattle  or  waggon  horses  may  be  seen  resting  from  their 
dusty  travel  and  slaking  their  thirst  in  the  water  which  is  sup- 
plied by  a  pump  at  one  end  of  the  little  reservoir*  And  now  we 
are  at  one  extremity  of  Bushey,  which  was  engraved  in  the  last 
chapter. 

Bushey  was  called  Bissei  in  Domesday  Book,  and  it  was  granted 
to  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville  by  the  Conqueror.  It  seems  to  have 
had  many  possessors  in  succession,  and  to  have  occasionally  re- 
verted to  the  Grown.  At  one  time  it  was  held  by  Edmond  de 
Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  lU.  by  the  influence  of  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
A  terrible  &te,  however,  met  him  in  return,  for  he  was  arrested  by 
Edward  IIL  in  person  at  Nottingham  Castle,  as  he  was  in  the 
council  chaibber;  the  entrance  to  this,  in  the  wonderful  rock, 
is  still  pointed  out.  But  John  Britton  in  one  of  his  works  gives 
a  shocking  list  of  the  illnstarred  owners  of  Bushey  Manor,  and  a 
few  of  their  immediate  connections.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  and 
Bichard  II.,  sons  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  were  both  put  to  death 
in  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  and  Thomas  de  Holland,  lord  of  the  manor, 
was  murdered  the  same  year.  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  whose 
wife  was  lady  of  Bushey  Manor,  was  beheaded  at  Wakefield ;  and 
so  Britton  runs  through  the  melancholy  list,  until  he  closes  with 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  of  whose  innocence  there  has  for  ages  been 
no  doubt. 

The  church  stands  very  pictturesquely  by  the  roadside,  and  is 
only  not  illustrated  here  from  lack  of  space.  There  is  a  noble  elm 
before  it,  and  a  pond,  and  the  combination  of  the  group  is  very 
striking.  This  church  is  built  of  flint  and  rubble  work — a 
style  of  masonry  that  seems  to  be  almost  perpetual,  and  it  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation.  In  the  floor  of  the  chancel  is  a  marble  slab 
inscribed  to  *  The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Mary  Howard,  wife  of 
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Gilbert,  Lord  Barnard,  and  daughter  of  Morgan  Bandyll,  Esq. ; ' 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fuller,  of 
Watford  Place,  who  founded  the  free  school  at  Watford  town,  and 
who,  as  we  learn,  was  thrice  married  and  outlived  her  third  husband. 
The  pointed  arch  that  opens  from  the  tower  into  the  nave  of  the 
church  is  very  well  proportioned.  It  may  be  remarked  that  if; 
instead  of  pursuing  our  journey,  we  turn  to  the  right,  we  shall  have 
a  charming  walk  past  Caldicot  Hill  and  the  reservoir,  and  as  far 
as  Elstree,  from  which  another  turn  towards  the  south  will  bring 
us  to  Stanmore  and  Edgeware,  and  from  there  to  the  Boman  road 
which  leads  us  to  London. 

All  this  district  is  believed  to  abound  in  Boman  antiquities, 
even  to  the  present  day.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Brockley 
Hill  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sulonica.  Britton  hesitates 
to  pronounce  on  this  with  certainty,  but  now  it  is  generally 
accepted  as  true.  Beautiful  remains  have  been  found  of  various 
Boman  periods,  and  some  bronzes  of  exquisite  beauty  that  were 
discovered  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  are  carefully  preserved 
yet.  From  Brockley  to  Pennywell  the  principal  part  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  lain,  and  the  relics  that  from  time  to  time  have 
appeared  gave  rise  to  the  distich : — 

No  heart  can  see  nop  tongue  can  tell 
What  lies  from  Brockley  to  Pennywell. 

How  soon  after  the  exotic  civilisation  of  the  Eomans  the  country 
relapsed  into  its  former  condition  may  be  learned  from  the  pages 
of  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  life  of  the  twelfth  Abbot  of  St  Albans, 
wherein  he  describes  the  woods  between  London  and  St.  Albans  as 
almost  impenetrable,  and  so  infested  by  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey 
— which  of  course  can  only  mean  wolves — that  the  pilgrims  who 
travelled  along  the  Boman  road  were  exposed  to  considerable 
danger.  This  dreary  tract  was  called  the  'Forest  of  Middlesex' 
in  after  years.  In  the  twelfth  century  Fitz  Stephen  says  that 
*  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  afford  cornfields,  pastures, 
and  delightful  meadows,  an  immense  forest  extends  itself,  beauti- 
fied with  woods  and  groves,  and  full  of  the  lairs  and  coverts  of  beasts 
and  game — stags,  bucks,  boars,  and  wild  bulls.'  In  all  this  forest 
the  citizens  had  the  right  of  free  warren,  but  in  the  year  1218  it 
was  disforested.  Perhaps,  if  we  could  see  some  parts  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  we 
should  have  a  slight  idea  of  *  Middlesex  Forest.'  All  about  here  the 
land  rises  and  falls,  and  it  may  have  afforded  much  cover  for  the 
larger  game.  But  we  learn  from  Domesday  Book  that  there  were 
clearings  and  farmsteads  in  these  thickets,  and  some  few  oases  in  the 
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wilderness,  which  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  the  half-brother 
of  the  Conqueror.  Near  here,  in  a  villa  called  *  The  Grove,'  Aaron 
Capadoce,  a  Jew,  died  in  1782,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  105. 
Stanmore  Parva  adjoins  this  parish,  and  it  is  often  called  *  Whit- 
church.' In  this  parish  was  the  celebrated  palace  of  Canons,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  'It  was,'  says  Briiton,  *  the  wonder 
of  the  existing  age  for  its  splendour,  and  was  in  an  equal  degree  the 
wonder  of  the  age  succeeding,  on  account  of  its  abrupt  declension 
and  premature  ruin/  Three  architects  were  employed — Gibbs, 
James,  and  Sheppard.  Traditions  yet  linger  about  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  pile,  but  one  item  that  is  preserved  suffices  to  indicate 
what  it  must  have  been.  The  steps  of  the  principal  staircase 
were,  we  are  assured  by  the  ever  accurate  Britton,  in  one  solid 
block  of  marble,  and  each  twenty-two  feet  in  length.  The  palace 
was  built  for  posterity,  as  the  walls  were  twelve  feet  in  thickness 
below  and  nine  above.  The  magnificence  of  the  Duke's  establish- 
ment was  in  keeping  with  the  house,  and  he  even  affected  the 
style  of  a  sovereign  prince ;  imitated  a  quondam  royal  custom  of 
dining  in  public,  with  flourishes  of  music  to  announce  the  change 
of  dishes,  and  when  he  went  to  chapel  was  attended  by  a 
military  guard.  The  total  cost  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling ;  and  when  we  consider  that  building  of  all 
kinds  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- five  year?, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  pile.  Even  de- 
corations are  more  costly  than  when  Canons  was  built.  Pope 
wrote  a  satire  upon  it,  which  caused  the  Duke  much  pain.  It 
appears  in  his  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  IV. : — 

At  TiDiOD*8  villa  let  us  pass  a  day, 

AVhere  all  cry  out,  *  What  sums  are  throwu  away  I ' 

So  proud,  so  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  air, 

Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 

Greatness  with  Timon  dwells  in  such  a  draught 

As  brings  all  Brobdingnag  before  jour  thought. 

To  compass  this  his  building  is  a  town, 

His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down. 

Who  but  must  laugb  the  master  wben  he  sees, 

A  puny  insect  shivering  at  a  breeze ! 

Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around ! 

The  whole  a  laboured  quarry  above  ground. 

The  allusion  to  his  parterre  being  like  a  down  doubtless  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  was  no  wall  or  fence  to  intercept 
the  view,  but  all  was  divided  by  a  light  iron  railing.  The  chapel 
walls  and  ceiling  were  decorated  with  saints  by  Verrio  and  Laguerre, 
and  hence  Pope  says  again : — 
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And  now  the  chapel's  silver  hell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer ; 
Light  quirks  of  music,  hroken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoutly  stare, 
"Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Laguerre  ; 
Or  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 
And  bring  all  Paradise  before  your  eye. 
To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  Dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite. 

Pope  regretted  that  he  ever  wrote  this,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  never  intended  it  for  Canons  : 

Who  to  the  Dean  and  silver  hell  can  swear, 
And  sees  at  Canons  what  was  never  there. 

But  nobody  credited  him.  The  Duke  of  Chandos  was  a  most 
amiable  and  charitable  man,  and  Pope  saw  his  mistake,  but  all  he 
could  say  or  do  was  of  no  avail  with  the  public.  It  was  commonly 
supposed  that  Pope  received  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  Duke  as 
a  tribute  to  his  literary  worth,  though  this  is  not  certain.  At  any 
rate,  Pope  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter,  which  the  Duke  answered 
very  magnanimously,  though  he  said  that  to  have  ridiculed  his 
buildings  might  have  been  indifferent  in  another  man ;  but  from 
Pope,  after  the  mutual  kindly  feelings  that  had  existed  between 
them,  it  was  less  excusable.  The  successor  to  the  Duke  made 
several  attempts  to  sell  the  place,  but  not  succeeding,  he  took  it 
down  and  sold  the  materials  at  auction  in  1747.  The  great  stair- 
case was  purchased  by  Lord  Chesterfield  for  his  house  at  Mayfair, 
and  Mr.  Hallet,  a  cabinet-maker,  purchased  the  site  and  built  a  very 
excellent  villa  where  the  old  mansion  stood.  One  entrance  to  this 
is  from  Edgeware,  and  another,  about  a  mile  distant,  is  from  Stan- 
more.  Edgeware  is  a  long  straggling  dull  village,  eight  miles 
from  London,  on  the  Edgeware  road,  which  commences  at  the 
west  end  of  Oxford  Street,  and  leads  past  Maida  Vale,  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  Hendon.  The  ancient  way  of  spelling  it  was  Eggeawere, 
and  this  continued  to  be  the  received  method  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  when  the  present  orthography  was  substituted.  Near 
Edgeware  is  a  small  piece  of  land  called  Piper's  Green,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  curious  custom  mentioned  by  Blackstone. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  had  to  provide  either  a  piper  or  some  other 
kind  of  musician  to  amuse  his  tenants  when  engaged  on  his  service. 
The  inhabitants  were  apparently  kept  well  up  to  the  mark  in  old 
times.  Thus  we  read  that  in  1551  two  men  were  fined  for  playing 
cards  and  tables ;  and  a  few  years  later  a  man  was  fined  for  selling 
his  ale  at  a  price  the  court  considered  too  high,  though  to  modem 
ears  three  half-pints  for  a  penny  does  not  seem  to  indicate  any 
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grave  offence.  In  old  times  a  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Edgeware 
were  held  on  the  service  of  supplying  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  fifty 
acres  were  rented  for  a  pound  of  cummin. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  these  parts  is  Harrow  Weald,  and  it 
retains  its  name  still  from  its  woody  character,  wejcdd  in  Saxon 
signifying  wood.  Wold  of  course  is  the  present  German  word  for 
the  same.  The  land  all  about  here  is  imdulating,  and  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  weald  is  a  spot  of  ground  so  much 
higher  than  the  other  parts,  that  it  was  at  one  time  a  land- 
mark for  mariners  who  approached  England  from  the  German 
Ocean ;  and  until  very  recently  there  were  ancient  gnarled  trees  to 
be  seen,  that  formed  part  of  the  great  Middlesex  forest.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  earthwork  here  called  Grimes's  Dike,  of  which 


Fields  near  Oxhey^ 

little  is  known,  but  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  Here  there  is  also  a 
very  comfortable  and  picturesque  farmhouse,  with  three  gables 
and  mullioned  windows ;  quite  a  model  of  an  old  English  home- 
stead, with  bams,  and  a  Dutch  oven.  If  we  continue  our  journey 
to  the  northward,  we  shall  arrive  at  Watford  Heath,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  a  narrow  stile  leads  us  into  a  considerable  district  to  which 
the  name  of  Oxhey  seems  to  apply.  There  is  Oxhey  Lane,  Oxhey 
Place,  Oxhey  Lodge,  and  Oxhey  Hall-  All  this  district  is  singularly 
wild-looking  for  any  locality  so  near  the  metropolis,  and  the  new 
fir  plantations  almost  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  place  that  was 
feeing  for  the  first  time  enclosed.  I  was  surprised  even  to  see  a 
•covey  of  partridges  ;  but  whether  that  was  their  home,  or  if  they 
liad  sought  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  Purdys  and  Westley-Eichardses, 
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whose  ^  merits '  they  did  not  hold  in  as  much  estimation  as  the 
patentees  of  such  weapons  would  seem  to  do,  I  cannot  say.  This 
district  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Burnt  Oak,  just  outside  the 
earthwork  alluded  to,  and  to  extend  for  two  miles  into  Hertford- 
shire; and  at  the  extreme  end  is  Oxhey  Hall,  which  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  a  gentleman  to  whom 
ail}  one  withiu  a  himdred  miles  of  Charing  Cross  is  indebted  for 
the  luxiury  of  a  London  paper  at  breakfast  time.  But  besides  the 
literary  contributor  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  early  part 


Oxh^y  Chapel, 


of  the  day  enjoyable,  Oxhey  can  boast  of  another  benefactor  to  the 
breakfast  table  who  may  fairly  divide  the  honours  with  Mr.  Smith. 
Oxhey  Hall  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  the  great  firm  of 
Crosse  and  Blackwell;  and  though  he  only  occasionally  resides  there, 
it  is  still  his  property. 

The  main  line  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  goes 
through  Oxhey,  and  it  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  There  are  both 
cuttings  and  embankments  to  adapt  it  to  the  irregular  surface, 
and  shortly  after  leaving  this  part  to  go  northwards  is  the  cele- 
brated Watford  Tunnel,  which  extends  for  more  than  a  mile  in 
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length.     Oxhey  is  drained  by  several  small  brooks,  which  are 
formed  in  the  hollows  and  flow  into  the  Colne. 

The  church  is  a  rather  curious  building  embedded  in  ivy,  and 
has  no  very  particular  architectural  character.  Services  are  not 
held  regularly  there,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be. 
The  living  is  vested  in  the  Eight  Hon.  T.  H.  Sotheron-Escourt. 
It  stands  in  the  park  of  Oxhey  Hall  before  alluded  to,  and  it 
has  been  sometimes  admired  for  its  picturesqueness.  Its  situation 
is  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  very  majestic. 


The  Colne, 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  splendid  tree  studies  that  figure  in 
J.  D.  Harding's  book,  which  is  now  so  rare,  were  from  examples 
at  Oxhey,  and  it  almost  seemed  to  noe  as  if  one  or  two  could  be 
identified;  but  he  left  no  references  behind  him  by  which  to 
recognise  the  locality,  and  other  places  besides  Oxhey  lay  claim 
to  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  matchless  crayon  drawings. 

In  the  road  shown  at  Oxhey  that  goes  down  a  steep  hill,  we 
see  our  old  friend  the  river  Colne  again,  and  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  it  is  here.  In  June  and  July  there  are  banks  where 
we  can  find  the  sand-martens  in  great  numbers  feeding,  and  often 
have  I  been  interested  in  noticing  their  curious  movemenf^^^c^K  we 
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are  still  for  a  little,  and  keep  at  a  short  distance  away,  we  shall  see' 
them  in  little  black  knots,  apparently  feeding  on  minute  insects, 
and  all  at  once  a  group  will  rise  with  a  scream  and  fly  to  another 
bank,  or  else  skim  the  water  and  pick  up  the  ephemeraB  that  have 
in  an  ill-starred  moment  touched  the  glassy  surface  and  run  their 
little  race.  Sometimes,  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  two  or  three  will 
rise  together  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  gathering,  and  fly  away  as 
if  for  the  pleasure  of  motion,  and  then  return  to  the  same  spot, 
occupying  almost  their  old  places.  Sometimes,  again,  the  whole  of 
the  denizens  will  leave  without  notice,  and  be  succeeded  by  other 
birds  of  the  same  kind ;  and  from  the  energy  with  which  they 
commence  proceedings,  one  would  think  the  bed  had  never  been 
reaped  or  gathered  at  all.  The  now  comparatively  rare  bird  jthe 
kingfisher  is  occasionally  seen  here,  and  literally  flashes  over  the 
waters  of  the  Colne.  Perhaps  there  are  only  two  English  birds  that 
have  equally  bright  plumage. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  heronry  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
herons  are  not  at  all  uncommon  on  the  Colne  waters,  and  I  noticed 
a  curious  habit  with  them.  Sometimes  they  will  poise  their  long 
heavy  beaks  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  time,  as  if  to  escape  for  a 
little  from  the  beverage,  but  still  their  eyes  are  all  there,  for  they 
will  suddenly  seize  a  fish  as  if  by  lightning.  I  had  some  further 
notes  on  this  subject,  but  I  find  them  anticipated  in  a  charming  book 
on  *  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County.'  Although  the  night  seems 
the  heron's  principal  feeding  time,  he  frequently  fishes  in  the  day. 
Generally  his  long  neck  enables  him  to  see  danger,  but  not  always. 
Several  times  I  have  come  right  on  a  heron,  when  the  banks  of  the 
brook  were  high  and  the  bushes  thick,  before  he  has  seen  me,  so 
as  to  be  for  the  moment  within  five  yards.  His  clumsy  terror  is 
quite  ludicrous :  try  how  he  will,  he  cannot  fly  fast  at  starting ;  he 
requires  fifty  yards  to  get  properly  under  weigh.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  swift  snipe,  that  darts  off  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  from  under 
your  feet  1  The  long  hanging  legs,  the  outstretched  neck,  the 
wide  wings  and  body,  seem  to  offer  a  mark  which  no  one  could 
possibly  miss ;  yet  with  an  ordinary  gun  and  snipe  shot  I  have  seen 
a  heron  get  away  safely  like  this  more  than  once.  You  can  hear  the 
shot  rattle  against  him,  and  he  utters  a  strange,  harsh,  screeching 
^  quaack,'  and  works  his  wings  in  mortal  fright ;  but  presently  he 
gets  half-way  up  to  the  clouds,  and  sails  away  in  calm  security* 
'  At  Watford  is  the  noble  institution  known  as  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum.  It  was  instituted  in  the  year  1813,  for  orphan 
boys  and  girls  of  respectable  parentage,  who  were  left  in  the* 
world  unprovided  for.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  leave  their  foster* 
home,  and  are  provided  with  situations.    Some  g§i^^  t^a^l^^a^ill 
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of^ces  or  warehouses,  or  in  retail  shops,  and  the  girls  are  generally 
sought  after  for  pupil-teachers  in  schools,  or  as  governesses  in 
private  families.  Children  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  eleven,  and  are  elected.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  institu- 
tion is  15,0002.  annually,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  chapel,  which  is  an  excellent  one,  is  the  gift  of  an  old  pupil : 
it  was  built  at  an  expense  of  5,0002.  Near  this  place  also  is  the 
Commercial  Travellers'  School,  a  very  well  designed  block  of 
buildings,  and  liberally  supported  by  the  class  for  whom  it  was 
designed — a  class  that  I  have  met  with  now  for  many  years  in 
wanderings  that  have  extended  over  every  English  county,  and  a 
class  from  whom  I  never  received  anything  else  than  kindness  and 
civility,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  and  valuable  in- 
formation. Watford,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans,  came  into  possession  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  Baron 
EUesmere,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  some  generations.  The 
celebrated  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  a  representative  during  the 
last  century,  and  to  his  lot  it  fell  to  engage  the  services  of  Brindley, 
the  water  engineer,  to  construct  the  Bridgewater  canal — Brindley, 
who  has  had  no  equal,  perhaps  hardly  a  second,  recorded  in  history. 
In  1760,  when  money  had  to  be  raised  for  the  canal,  Watford  was 
sold  to  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  with  them  it  has 
remained  till  now.  Watford  Church  is  a  fine  roomy  building,  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  very  severely  from  the  hands  of  the 
restorer.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  has  the  usual 
aisles,  nave,  chancel,  and  tower ;  but  its  great  glory  is  the  chantry 
chapel  of  the  Morison  family  of  Cashiobury,  now  pertaining  to  the 
Essex  family.  In  beauty  and  dignity  i^  almost  may  be  said  to  rank 
with  the  celebrated  Beauchamp  Chapel  at  Warwick.  There  are  two 
very  noble  monuments  by  Nicholas  Stone,  and  one  even  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  2602.,  which  would 
represent  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  The  upper 
and  central  parts  of  this  splendid  tomb  consist  of  a  pediment  and 
canopy,  resting  on  Corinthian  columns,  and  underneath  is  Sir 
Charles  Morison  finely  sculptured  in  white  marble.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  armour,  with  one  elbow  on  a  cushion  and  the  other  on  his 
sword.  His  beard  is  of  the  Vandyck  fashion,  and  the  whole  figure  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  At  each  end,  under  a 
canopy  of  flowing  drapery,  is  a  kneeling  figure :  one  represents  a 
son  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles.  There  is  a  long 
Latin  inscription,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  period,  and  which 
enlarge,  as  was  the  custom,  upon  the  many  virtues  of  the  deceased. 
This  tomb  was  erected  by  Sir  Charles  Morison,  his  son,  who  in  his 
turn  has  another  and  even  more  beautiful  and  costly  monumei^C 
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It  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  former  one,  but  the 
knight  and  his  lady  are  sculptured  with  greater  skill.  The 
features  of  Lady  Morison  are  particularly  pleasing.  Walpole 
possessed  Nicholas  Stone's  pocket-book,  and  he  informs  us  that 
the  cost  of  this  monument  was  four  hundred  pounds.  There  is  a 
eurious  entry  after  quoting  the  price  of  the  elder  Baronet's  tomb. 
In  addition  to  the  260i.  he  says, '  besides  four  pieces  given  me  to 
drink.'  There  .nre  other  monuments  in  this  interesting  chapel 
well  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  an  alabaster  figure  of  Lady 
Bridget,  Countess  Dowager  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  1600  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  The  westernmost  of  the  tombs  supports  the 
figure  of '  The  Eight  Honourable  Lady  Dame  Elizabeth  Russell, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Henrie  Long  of  Shingay  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  wife  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  of  Thomhaugb,  son  of 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford.'  The  costume  of  this  figure  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  at  one  time  it  was  coloured.  There  are  many  other 
memorials  here.  One  to  ^  The  Honourable  John  Forbes,  second  son 
of  George,  third  Earl  of  Granard,  admiral  of  the  fleet  and  general  of 
marines ; '  and  another  to  ^  the  Right  Honourable  Mary  Forbes, 
daughter  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Essex,  by  the  Lady  Jane  Hyde, 
daughter  of  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon ; '  and  on  the  floor  are 
some  interesting  brasses  to  servants  of  the  Morison  family.  These 
old  monuments  are  always  impressive,  and  contrast  strangely  with 
the  pseudo-classic  of  a  later  age.  Roubilliac  or  Rysbrach  might 
have  appealed,  as  they  did,  to  the  sympathies  of  the  stilted,  artificial 
Chesterfield ;  but  how  weak  their  monuments  are  if  compared  with 
the  effigies  in  so  many  secluded  country  churches.  There  is  no 
pomp  of  power  about  these  ;  the  lawyer  is  not  addressing  an  imagi- 
nary court,  or  the  general  inciting  a  supposed  army,  but  each  lies 
on  his  tomb,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  There  are  in  this  interesting 
church  many  other  memorials  that  are  well  worth  examining*  For- 
merly the  interior  was  much  more  picturepque  than  now,  and  quaint 
galleries  and  black  oak  pews  crowded  it  pleasantly ;  but  though  the 
renovator  has  not  swept  every  trace  of  antiquity  away,  he  has  con- 
trived to  make  its  appearance  somewhat  more  bald  than  it  once  was. 
The  Morisons  and  the  Capels  seem  to  have  enjoyed  this  fine 
chantry  in  succession,  but  the  Capels,  of  whom  the  present  Earl  of 
Essex  is  the  representative,  are  the  inheritors  of  the  Morison  pro- 
perty, and  the  magnificent  seat  of  Cashiobury  passed  to  the 
present  owner  through  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  Morison  and 
Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  of  Hadham.  The  Capels  were  for  long  seated 
at  Stoke  Nay  land,  in  Suffolk,  on  Capel  Manor,  but  in  1503  Sir 
William  Capel  had  acquired  considerable  wealth  in  trade,  and 
became  lyord  Mayor  of  liondon.    His  wealth  )ffti  b>M5©iS'^^ 
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attract  the  cupidity  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  servile  tools,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  and  he  was  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  2,0002.  by  the 
process  of  ready  reckoning  for  which  that  monarch  was  celebrated. 
The  system  of  *  Benevolences '  was  reintroduced  in  this  reign,  and 
*  a  dilemma  of  his  favourite  minister,  which  received  the  name  of 
Morton's  fork,  extracted  gifts  for  the  exchequer  from  men  who 
lived  handsomely  on  the  ground  that  their  wealth  was  manifest, 
and  from  those  who  lived  plainly  on  the  score  that  their  parsimony 
had  made  them  wealthy.'  When  Capel  refused  to  pay  another 
Hum  of  2,000i.,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  until  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  His  son  accompanied  Henry  VIII.  to  France,  and 
appears  to  have  been  very  skilful  in  deeds  of  arms.  Cashiobury 
Park,  of  which  some  notice  will  appear  later  on,  has  always  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  till  the  present  day.  There  is  one  singular 
epitaph  on  a  tablet  of  white  marble  on  the  south  wall  of  the'  nave, 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  Vault  telow  are  deposited  the  Remains  of 

Jaitb  Bell,  Wife  of  John  Bell,  Esq., 

Who,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  Age, 

Surrounded  him  with  many  worldly  Blessings, 

Heard,  with  Fortitude  and  Composure  truly  great. 

The  horrible  Malady  which  had  for  some  time  hegun  to  afflict  her, 

Pronounced  Incurable ; 

And  for  more  than  three  years 

Endured  with  patience,  and  concealed  with  Decency, 

The  daily  tortures  of  gradual  death ; 

Continued  to  divide  the  Hours  not  allotted  to  Devotion 

Between  the  Cares  of  her  Family  and  the  Converee  of  her  Friends ; 

Rewarded  the  Attendance  of  Duty, 

And  acknowledged  the  Offices  of  Afiection  ; 

And  while  she  endeavoured  to  alleviate,  by  Cheerfulness, 

Her  Husband's  Sufierings  and  Sorrows, 

Encreased  them  by  her  Gratitude  for  his  Care 

And  her  Solicitude  for  his  Quiet. 

To  the  Memory  of  these  Virtues, 

More  highly  honoured  as  more  familiarly  known. 

This  Monument  is  erected  by 

John  Bell. 

Watford  is  now  a  favourite  resort  for  London  men  of  busi- 
ness who  are  not  tied  very  rigidly  to  hours,  and  who  can,  in 
their  half-hour's  ride,  read  the  morning's  news.  It  lies  literally 
embedded  in  ancestral  parks,  through  which  a  public  road  is 
always  allowed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  districts  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Metropolis.  Much  taste  is  displayed  in  many  of 
tiie  residences,  and  some,  like  Oaklands  and  others  on  the  Hemp- 
stead Road,  are  surrounded  with  grounds  of  great  beauty. 
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CH.VPTEB   I. 
ABOUT  A  PBTTTCOAT. 

'  Dios  1  I  wish  it  was  finished :  it  is  weary  work ;  if  it  was  not  for 
the  thought  of  what  a  love  it  will  be,  I  could  never  sit  so  close  to 
it.' 

Merga  sighs  as  she  sits  beside  a  window  stitching  at  a  gay 
petticoat.  She  and  a  pretty  cat  with  a  bushy  tail  are  the  only 
occupants  of  the  room ;  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  is 
much  cleaner  and  neater  in  appearance  than  the  home  of  an 
ordinary  Spanish  peasant ;  some  of  the  furniture  looks  new,  and 
there  are  several  fresh  gaudily-coloured  prints  on  the  walls.  The 
little  cottage  is  only  two  stories  high,  and  the  front  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vine. 

The  girl— she  has  only  been  married  a  few  months — leans 
back  and  surveys  her  work. 

*How  envious  the  girls  will  be  to-morrow,  and  how  proud 
Benito  ought  to  be  of  me ' — a  sigh — ^  but  he's  changed  since  we 
married;  he  does  not  make  half  so  much  of  me  as  he  did.  I 
almost  wish  Fd  had  Lopez  or  Pedro ;  even  foolish  Andreas  would 
have  been  more  complying ;  but  old  Teresa  says  men  are  all  alike. 
Oh  dear  me  1 ' 

Merga  bends  over  her  sewing  again,  and  her  needle  flies  in  and 
out  in  as  determined  a  manner  as  if  she  were  stabbing  it  into 
some  'one  who  had  vexed  her.  She  has  been  sewing  the  skirt  on 
to  a  band,  and  when  she  has  done  this  she  rises,  and  fixing  the 
petticoat  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  leans  against  the  wall,  one 
pretty  little  foot  crossed  over  the  other,  gazing  at  her  handiwork 
and  showing  her  pretty,  plump  figure  to  great  advantage.  Merga 
is  a  charming  Andalusian ;  her  dark  lustrous  eyes  are  enough  to 
set  all  the  village  youths  quarrelling  for  her.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  former  rivals  envy  Benito  Cuera  the  possession  of  his 
wife. 

^  Madre  Santissima ! '  she  says  as  she  gazes  at  the  bright  scarlet 
petticoat  with  its  black  knotted  fringe,  ^  how  beautiful  it  is ! 
I'll  make  Benito  take  me  to  the  bull-fight  next  week.  Ay  de  mi  I 
I  wish  I  was  a  real  lady,  then  I  should  have  new  clothes  every 
week,  and  never  have  to  set  a  stitch  in  them.'  Digitized  by  vjl^uvic 
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She  leans  her  head  back  against  the  wall  and  closes  her  eyes. 
<  Only  fancy  sitting  in  a  gold  chair  of  state  and  ordering  folks 
abouty  and  handsome  caballeros  praising  my  looks  from  morning 
till  night.'  She  gives  a  heavy  sigh  and  opens  her  eyes,  which  look 
rather  cross  in  expression.  . '  Ah,*  she  goes  on  pettishly,  *  Benito 
never  says  now,  "  You  sweet  Merga,  how  pretty  you  are ! "  Mar- 
riage has  ended  all  his  compliments.  I'm  sure  it's  a  month  or 
more  since  he  toM  me  I  had  beautiful  eyes.  Men  are  strange 
creatures,  and  there's  no  use  in  expecting  them  to  be  anything 
else.' 

She  seems  relieved  by  this  outbreak  and  goes  back  to  her 
sewing.     Presently  she  b^ins  to  sing  in  a  very  sweet  voice  : — 

*  Then  maidenfl;  beware  how  you  marry, 
And  carefully  choose  you  a  mate ; 
Don't  wed  in  a  hurry — ^but  tany — 
And  put  oflF  your  lovers  with — "  Wait." ' 

Just  as  she  ends,  the  door-latch  is  lifted  and  a  young  man 
eoit^fiMtMft  room.  His  figure  is  almost  hidden  by  his  brown  mantal 
striped  wiUi  orange  and  black,  but  he  is  a  fine-looking  fellow. 

'  Ah  mi  querida ; '  he  sets  down  a  small  basket  carefully  on  the 
floor,  and  gives  Meiga  a  loving  smile.  ^  I've  been  listening  to 
your  sweet  piping.  I  never  heard  that  song  before — ^it's  severe, 
though.' 

'  It's  very  true,'  says  Merga.    *  How  soon  you  have  come  back ! ' 

'  Soon !    I  expected  you  would  say  I  had  been  away  an  age.' 

^  An  hour's  a  short  age.' 

^  An  hour  I'  Benito  exclaims ;  ^I  have  been  away  nearer  three 
hours  than  one.  I  believe  you  think  more  of  that  petticoat  than 
you  do  of  your  husband,'  he  goes  on  impatiently  as  he  sits  down. 

*  Vaya! ' — ^Merga  has  not  left  oflF  stitching,  and  this  irritates  her 
husband — <  you  should  think  about  it  too ;  you  ought  to  be  glad  to 
think  how  well  I  shall  look  at  the  fSlte  to-morrow.  But  tell  me, 
querido,  what  news  is  stirring  in  the  village,'  she  adds  with  a 
smile  that  is  lost  on  her  husband,  who  sits  looking  angrily  into 
the  opposite  wall. 

^  News  I  well,  unless  you  call  the  death  of  two  old  gossips  last 
night,  and  a  double  birth  of  twins  to  fill  their  places,  news — ^unless 
you  call  that  news,'  says  Benito,  *  there  is  none.  Come,  Merga,'  he 
goes  on  impatiently,  '  leave  your  finery,  there's  a  good  girl,  and 
give  me  something  to  eat — ^I  am  ravenous.' 

All  at  <mce  he  starts  up  and  looks  round  the  room*  <  Carrajo,' 
he  cries,  ^where's  the  breakfast?  I  told  you  I  wanted  an  extra 
good  one.    What  have  you  been  dreaming  about  ?    That  cursed 
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petticoat  takes  up  all  your  thoughts ; '  he  strides  across  the  room 
to  a  large  wooden  cupboard,  and  throws  the  door  wide  open. 

^  Dios  I  what  a  fiiss  about  nothing  I '  At  last  Merga  looks  up 
from  her  work.  *  To  hear  you  talk,  one  would  think  I  )iad  com- 
mitted a  great  sin.' 

*  Isn't  it  a  sin  to  forget  your  husband's  comfort?*  says  Benito 
angrily;  then  he  remembers  that  a  quarrel  will  certainly  delay 
his  breakfast,  and  he  goes  on  more  gently.  *  Do',  Merga,  consider 
how  hungry  I  am,  and  give  me  something  to  eat  as  quickly  as 
possible.' 

Merga  puts  down  her  work  and  holds  up  a  finger. 

*  Patience,  patience,'  she  says ;  *  don't  worry,  there's  a  good 
fellow,  and  breakfast  will  be  ready  soon.' 

Benito  seats  himself  in  a  corner,  but  he  looks  sulky.  He  does 
not  like  this  new  state  of  things. 

*  It  may  do  very  well,'  he  thinks,  *  with  your  whipper-snapper 
tame-snake  fellows,  but  it  won't  suit  me.  I  must  have 
obedience  and  attention.  Merga  may  work  her  will  on  the  pots 
and  pans,  but  not  on  me.  I  must  be  more  peremptory,  I  see ;  if 
a  woman  gets  an  idea  that  one  is  a  sort  of  feather  for  her  breath, 
by  St.  Jago,  she  will  blow  you  out  of  window  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  an  old  woman  to  tell  off  a  Pater !  Merga's  too  fond  of  fine 
clothes  and  of  having  her  own  way.  Heaven  knows,  I  don't  wish 
to  be  harsh  ;  it's  her  fault  if  I  am ;  she  knows  my^temper,'and  she 
ought  not  to  thwart  me.' 

'  Now  the  breakfast  i^  ready,'  cries  Merga,  as  she  goes  back 
to  her  petticoat,  ^  you  don't  seem  inclined  to  begin.' 

<  Don't  I  ? '  he  starts  up,  draws  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  seats 
himself;  then  as  he  looks  he  says,  <  But,  Merga  here's  only  half 
rations.  Where's  the  gazpacho  ?  By  St.  Jago,  the  wine-pitcher 
is  empty!  Merga,  do  you  hear?'  he  says  impatiently,  when  he 
sees  that  she  does  not  move. 

*  Yes — yes — ^wait  till  I've  sewn  on  this  fringe ' 

*  Madre  di  Dios ! '  Benito  jumps  up,  his  face  flushed  with  anger. 
*  I'll  throw  fringe  and  petticoat  too  out  of  window  presently';  you're 
enough  to  enrage  a  saint.' 

Merga  gives  a  quiet  smile. 

<  You  are  not  a  saint,  Benito  dear,'  she  says,  and  she  sews  on 
more  rapidly  than  ever. 

*  Merga,  give  up  that  work — I  command  you ;  you'll  repent  it 
if  you  don't.' 

Though  his  voice  sounds  thick  with  suppressed  passion,  she 
bursts  out  laughing. 

'  Command  I '  her  eyes  flash  angrily.   ^  Don't  make  ndeTaugh  so, 
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pray  don't ;  you  are  really  too  amusing :  one  would  think  you  were 
a  play-actor.* 

*  Throw  it  down,  I  say  I '  he  shouts  hoarsely,  for  he  is  very 
angry,  and  stepping  forward  he  tries  to  snatch  the  petticoat  from 
hen  Merga  holds  it  fast ;  there  is  a  crack,  and  the  petticoat  is 
torn. 

Benito  looses  his  hold  and  stands  aghast,  staring  at  the  gaping 
rent ;  he  is  quite  cool  now,  but  Merga  looks  like  a  beautiful  fury, 
her  bright  eyes  flash,  and  she  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  reproaches. 

*  Carrajo ! '  mutters  Benito  as  he  goes  back  to  the  table ;  *  if  a 
man  could  but  take  the  measure  of  a  woman^s  tongue  before  he 
married,  I  believe  the  world  would  be  made  up  of  spinsters  and 
bachelors.' 

*  Dios,  see  what  you've  done  1  you  clumsy,  rough-fingered  bear  I ' 
Merga  stamps  both  her  little  feet  on  the  floor  one  after  the  other. 
*  Was  there  ever  so  unlucky  a  woman  ?  You  horrible,  ill-tempered 
creature,  you  couldn't  have  used  me  worse  if  I'd  done  some  dreadful 
crime.   I  wish  you  were  drowned,  or — or  anywhere,  you  passionate 

unmanly '  here  her  breath  fails  her,  and  covering  her  face  with 

her  hands,  she  sinks  sobbing  into  a  chair. 

Benito  meanwhile  has  stopped  his  ears ;  then,  as  his  eyes  fall 
on  the  little  cages  for  crickets  hanging  beside  the  open  hearth, 
'Ah,  happy,  happy  crickets,'  he  says,  *your  wives  have  no 
voices.' 

It  is  almost  the  first  time  that  Merga  has  cried  since  her 
marriage,  and  presently,  when  Benito  looks  round  and  sees  the  tears 
streaming  through  his  wife's  pretty  fingers,  and  her  bosom  heav- 
ing with  suppressed  sobs,  he  begins  to  feel  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done ;  more  than  this,  the  whole  quarrel  has  changed  its  aspect, 
and  the  blame  has  attached  itself  wholly  to  him. 

He  stands  looking  very  sheepish,  uncertain  how  to  begin  a 
reconciliation  ;  but  he  moves  a  step  nearer  to  Merga. 

She  has  left  o£f  crying,  and  when  she  hears  him  move  she 
looks  up,  her  dark  eyes  full  of  reproach. 

^  I  shan't  be  able  to  show  myself  at  the  fiesta  to-morrow,'  she 
sobs. 

Either  Benito's  conscience-stricken  face  amuses  her,  or  she  sees 
the  absurdity  of  the  dispute ;  but  no  sooner  has  she  spoken  than 
she  bursts  out  laughing. 

For  a  moment  Benito  fairly  gasps  for  breath ;  he  thinks  she 
is  in  hysterics;  but  as  she  goes  on  laughing  quite  naturally,  he 
grows  calmer,  and  running  up  to  his  wife,  he  throws  his  arms 
round  her  neck  and  kisses  her  heartily. 

Merga  throws  back  her  head  and   looks  at  him,  then   Ehe 
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laughs  more  than  ever,  *  You  men  are  the  drollest  creatures 
living/  she  says. 

'You  women  are  a  good  match  for  us ;'  he  kisses  her  again 
yet  more  fondly,  and  then  he  takes  up  the  torn  petticoat.  ^  I  am 
very  sorry,  querida — ^forgive  me,'  he  says.  *  I  was  too  hasty,  but  I'll 
replace  it  with  a  better  one.  I  dare  say  you  can  patch  it  up  for 
to-morrow.' 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 

^  That's  the  cobbler  with  my  shoes ; '  and  Merga  runs  to  open 
the  door  while  Benito  goes  back  to  the  table. 


Chaptbh  !!• 

'there's  BEASON  IK  ROASTIXO  EOGS/ 

*  On,  it's  you,  is  it,  Luisa,'  says  Merga,  opening  the  dOOT'  to  a 
woman  with  a  sharp  face  and  a  long  inquisitive  nose,  rather  older 
than  herself. 

'  Buenos  Dias,  neighbour,'  Benito  says,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
bread  and  bacon. 

<  Still  at  breakfast  I '  she  says  in  a  surprised  voice ;  tbeb,  -with  a 
laugh, '  I  thought  by  the  noise  I  heard  that  you  had  both  been  at 
the  wine-skin.' 

<  How  so  ? '  Benito  goes  on  eating  without  turning  his  bead. 
'What  did  you  hear?' 

*  Aha,  Benito,  I  see  you  don't  like  to  confess  what  you  were 
saying.'  Merga  looks  archly  at  her  husband  as  she  goes  to  fetdi  the 
wine-pitcher.     '  The  truth  is,  Luisa ^ 

<  Be  quiet,  we  shall  be  the  talk  of  the  village,'  her  husband 
whispers,  for  she  is  stooping  to  place  the  wine  beside  him. 

'  What  need  we  care  ?     I  shall  tell,*  says  Merga  saucily. 

*  I'll  give  you  half  a  dozen  petticoats  to  hold  your  tongue,'  he 
whispers  back. 

<  Tell  me,  Merga,  what  was  the  dispute  ?    Never  mind  him.' 
Luisa  is  a  thorough  gossip,  and  is  sadly  afraid  of  losing  a 

promising  bit  of  scandal.     '  You  know  you  can  trust  my  discretion.' 
Her  wheedling  voice  alarms  Benito ;  he  feels  sure  that  Merga 

will  show  her  the  torn  petticoat  and  tell  of  their  quarrel. 

'  It  was  her  fault,  Luisa,  remember  that,'  he  says.    *  She  urged 

me  on.' 

Merga  gives  him  a  sly  glance. 

*  I  must  tell  her,  husband.  Well,  Luisa,  Benito  was  imitating 
a  Btage-player  he  saw  when  he  went  to  Cordova,  and  I  was 
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nearly  choking  with  laughter  at  his  antics — he  looked  like  an 
angry  monkey.' 

Ltdsa  laughs,  but  she  does  not  believe  a  word.  Benito,  how- 
ever, heaves  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief,  and  drowns  his  wife's  innuendo 
in  a  hearty  draught  of  wine.  *  Will  you  not  eat  something,  neigh- 
bour?'he  says,  and  he  sets  down  the  pitcher.  'Come  and  sit 
down,  you  and  Merga  too,  one  on  each  side  of  me.  Try  these 
onions,  Lmsa,  they  are  excellent.  Mild  as  the  temper  of  your 
sweet  sex — when  it  is  not  thwarted,'  he  mutters. 

The  women  take  no  notice,  and  he  goes  on  eating. 

At  last  the  soimd  of  whispering  rouses  him  and  he  looks  round. 

Merga  and  her  friend  are  standing  at  the  window  in  evident 
consultation  about  the  petticoat.  Benito  frowns ;  however,  he  goes 
on  with  his  breakfast,  but  he  feels  very  impatient ;  every  now  and 
then  the  whispering  becomes  audible  and  he  hears  enough  to 
show  him  that  Merga  is  telling  the  story  of  the  disaster  to  her 
friend. 

He  pushes  back  bis  chair. 

*  Merga,'  he  cries  out,  *  so  far  so  good.  Now  I  will  finish  with 
eggs ;  fry  me  some,  querida.' 

'  There  are  no  eggs ; '  Merga  speaks  crossly ;  she  is  in  the  act 
of  receiving  an  important  bit  of  advice  from  Luisa  concerning  the 
mending  of  the  petticoat.  Moreover,  her  friend's  comments  have 
made  her  see  that  she  has  forgiven  Benito  far  too  easily.  She  is 
ready  to  be  angry  again  on  the  smallest  provocation. 

Benito  smiles  complacently. 

*  You  are  mistaken,  nina ;  you  have  only  to  look  in  yon  little 
basket,  and  you  will  find  it  is  filled  with  fresh  eggs — a  present  I 
received  this  morning.' 

Merga  tosses  her  head. 

*  If  they  are  fresh,  they  will  keep,'  she  says  flippantly.  *  I'm 
sure  there's  plenty  to  eat  without  eggs.  You  know  how  busy 
I  am.' 

*  I  wish  for  some — that's  enough.'  Benito  speaks  decidedly, 
and  Merga  turns  to  her  friend. 

*  Is  he  not  unreasonable,  Luisa  ?  he  sees  I  have  not  time  to 
eat  my  own  breakfast,  and  yet  he  wants  me  to  fry  these  eggs  I ' 

*  I  should  have  thought  this  morning  would  have  taught  you 
a  lesson.'     His  voice  is  full  of  reproach. 

*And  you  too.'  She  holds  up  the  torn  petticoat.  'This, 
surely,  should  make  you  more  modest  in  your  requests.' 

*  Take  the  eggs,  and  begin.'  Benito's  anger  is  rising  far  be- 
yond his  power  of  controlling  it.  *  They  might  have  been  cooked 
while  you  have  stood  chattering  over  that  cursed  ipetticoat.'        j 
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^  Let  me  fry  them,'  says  Luisa ;  *  I've  nothing  to  do.' 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  you  and  your  friends.  Oarrajo,'  he 
roars  out,  '  I'll  be  fooled  no  longer.  Merga,  set  about  what  I  bid 
you  at  once.  Do  you  mean  to  be  mistress  and  master  too  ?  Madre 
de  Dios  I  this  shall  not  be.'  H«  snatches  a  plate  from  the  table,  and 
going  to  the  basket  he  takes  out  several  eggs  and  places  them  on 
the  plate. 

He  crosses  over  to  where  his  wife  stands,  still  holding  the  petti- 
coat. 

'  Merga' — spite  of  his  efforts,  his  voice  trembles  with  suppressed 
passion— *  I  beg  you  will  fry  these  eggs  at  once.' 

Merga  sees  her  husband's  anger  in  his  eyes,  but  Luisa  has  just: 
been  telling  her  that  if  she  means  to  rule  Benito,  sbe  ought  to 
begin  as  she  intends  to  go  on,  and  she  feels  it  will  be  cowardly  to 
submit  under  her  friend's  eyes. 

*  No,  I  will  not,'  she  says ;  and  she  sits  down  and  goe^  on  with 
her  stitching. 

Benito  stands  still,  but  the  plate  shakes  in  his  hand ;  his  eyes 
show  a  red  light  in  them,  and  Lis  nostrils  dilate. 

Luisa  notes  these  signs,  and  she  touches  Merga's  shoulder.  She 
wants  to  warn  the  rash  girl  not  to  provoke  her  husBand  any 
further. 

But  to  her  surprise,  Benito  lays  his  hand  quietly  on  his  wife's 
shoulder  and  obliges  her  to  face  him. 

*  Once  for  all,  will  you  do  what  I  ask  ? '  he  says  sternly;  and 
when  she  meets  his  gaze,  she  half  repents  her  obstinate  freak. 
*  Will  you  ? '  he  repeats. 

'No' — she  twists  her  shoulder  out  of  his  grasp — *not  if  you 
were  to  go  on  your  knees  to  me.'  She  moves  as  she  thinks  be- 
yond Benito's  reach,  but  he  springs  forward,  and  setting  down  the 
plate  on  a  stool,  catches  her  round  the  waist. 

'By  all  the  blessed  saints,  you  shall  eat  them,  then,  if  I  have 
to  thrust  them  down  your  throat ! '  and  taking  up  an  egg,  he  tries  to 
force  it  into  her  mouth. 

She  screams  and  struggles  so  violently  that  she  strikes  the  egg 
out  of  his  hand ;  and  when  he  tries  to  get  another  from  the  plate,  she 
trips  the  stool  over,  the  plate  is  smashed,  while  the  eggs  roll  away 
to  the  corners  of  the  room. 

Luisa  thinks  it  is  time  to  decamp,  and  she  slips  away  irnseen ; 
while  Benito,  enraged  by  his  wife's  resistance,  lifts  her  in  his  strong 
arms  and  carries  her  to  the  basket,  in  which  there  are  still  some 
eggs  remaining. 

Just  as  he  reaches  the  basket  several  women  rush  into  the 
cottage  and  surround  him,  crying  out '  Shame  I'  and  *  Coward  I  * 
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Luisa  is  not  among  them,  though  she  has  sent  them  to  succour 
Merga.  As  soon  as  the  girl  hears  their  voices,  she  struggles  out  of 
Benito's  grasp,  upsetting  the  wine-pitcher  in  her  efforts,  and  then 
flying  to  the  staircase,  she  runs  up  to  the  sleeping-room  above, 
some  of  the  women  following  to  protect  her  retreat,  while  the  rest, 
aided  by  a  new-comer,  surround  the  discomfited  Benito  and  al- 
most stun  him  with  a  shower  of  reproaches. 


Chafteb  III. 

AX  AWKWABD  COMPLICATION. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  village  was  the  curate's  pretty  little 
cottage,  surrounded  by  a  small  garden  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees 
and  aromatic  plants  and  flowers;  the  whitewashed  walls  almost 
hidden  by  the  brilliant  blossoms  of  the  fig  marigold.  Just  when 
the  strife  in  Benito's  cottage  was  at  its  hottest,  the  curate  and  his 
sacristan  came  out  of  the  low  doorway  of  this  pretty  little  dwelling 
and  walked  slowly  through  the  village.  The  curate  was  middle-aged, 
tall,  and  bulky,  with  a  mild  benevolent  face ;  the  sides  of  his  hat 
were  rolled  up  until  the  two  edges  almost  met  above  the  crown» 
while  back  and  front  projected  several  feet.  He  limped  slightly, 
and  leaned  on  a  stick  as  he  walked. 

The  sacristan  was  old  and  bent,  wizen-faced  and  withered ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  set  to  bake  brown  in  the  sunshine  ever 
since  his  birth. 

Instead  of  going  straight  through  the  viUage,  the  curate  and 
his  companion  turned  off  to  the  churcb  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  priest's  house. 

<  Well,  well,'  said  the  ciurate ;  ^  I  hope  I  shall  find  all  as  you 
say,  Jeremias,  in  readiness  for  the  fiesta  to-morrow.' 

*  Ay,  ay,  your  reverence ' — Jeremias  spoke  in  a  high-pitched, 
conceited  voice — ^  never  fear ;  leave  me  alone  for  that ;  I  haven't 
been  sacristan  this  forty  year,  and  made  ready  for  holy  days  out  of 
count,  for  nothing.' 

In  the  village  Jeremias  went  by  the  name  of  '  Old  forty-year, 
never  fear,'  those  words  being  constantly  in  his  mouth*  No  one 
knew  for  a  certainty  how  long  he  had  been  sacristan,  possibly  he 
did  not  know  himself,  but  he  stuck  to  the  phrase  he  had  adopted ; 
it  gave  him  importance,  and  that  was  what  he  wanted. 

But  the  curate  had  heard  ^  never  fear '  too  often ;  it  conveyed 
to  him  no  sense  of  security ;  and  now,  spite  of ph^8^|Ei^|^$^^^0f^^e 
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was  on  his  way  to  the  church  to  see  the  extent  of  his  sacristan's 
preparations. 

*  Of  course,'  he  said,  *  you  have  had  those  choristers*  surplices 
replaced — ^I  mean,  those  that  were  lost — though  lost  is  too  mild  a 
term,  I  fear.' 

Jeremias  left  oflf  hobbling,  and  stood  still  with  his  mouth  wide 
open ;  then  he  slowly  murmured  *  Caramba.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  the  curate. 

*  Why,  please  your  reverence,  the  surplices  had  clean  escaped 
my  memory.' 

*  And  yet  I  spoke  of  them  less  than  a  week  ago.' 

*  True,  your  reverence,  but  I've  had  so  much  to  think  of  since 
your  reverence  sprained  his  ankle  that ' 

*  Well,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  without  the  missing  sur- 
plices,' the  curate  went  on ;  *  but  of  course  you  have  had  the  leg  of 
St.  Jago  mended.' 

*  Madre  de  Dios  1  pardon,  your  reverence ; '  the  sacristan  struck 
his  stick  on  the  ground  and  beat  his  wrinkled  brown  forehead  with 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand ;  *  and  only  yesterday  I  thought  of  it, 
and  then  something  put  it  out  of  my  head ;  but,'  he  went  on  in  a 
soothing  tone,  *  I  scarcely  think  the  crack  will  be  noticed.' 

*  You  must  not  fancy  everyone  sees  with  your  eyes,  Jeremias ;  * 
the  curate  spoke  in  a  displeased  voice  ;  *  you  have  been  very  thought- 
less. I  hope,  at  least,  you  have  had  the  banners  mended  where  the 
rats  gnawed  holes  in  them.' 

*  Alas  the  day ! '  Jeremias's  voice  went  up  in  the  shrillest  falsetto 
— *  I — I  fear  they  are  not  completed.' 

The  curate  stopped  abruptly,  and  assuming  a  severe  manner, 
he  said,  *  What  does  this  mean,  Jeremias  ? — have  you  forgotten 
everything  that  was  entrusted  to  you  ? ' 

<  N — ^n— no — '  the  sacristan's  knees  shook,  *  but  your  reverence 
has  happened  to  hit  on  just  the  things  I  have  forgotten.' 

The  curate  walked  on  in  silence,  Jeremias  hobbling  after  him 
with  a  crestfallen  look  on  his  face.     Presently  he  said : 

*  What  have  you  done  about  the  boys  and  the  musicians  ? ' 
Jeremias  hobbled  briskly  up  to  the  curate's  side. 

*  Ah,  I  have  well  attended  to  that  part  of  my  charge,'  he  said 
triumphantly ;  *  I've  got  two  more  instruments  from  Gaeta  who'll 
go  near  to  wake  the  dead  with  their  rare  music.  Some  folks  may 
say  they  play  too  loud,  but  they  that  do  say  it  have  souls  above 
music,  I  take  it ;  and  I  ought  to  know  what's  good  by  this  time.' 

The  curate  smiled  at  the  change  in  the  old  man's  manner.  *  I'm 
glad  you  have  remembered  some  of  your  duties,'  he  said. 

*  Ay — ay,  your  reverence,  I  haven't  been  sacristan  this  forty ' 
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*  How  do  the  boys  sing  now  ? '  said  the  ciirate,  impatient  of  the 
old  man's  vanity. 

JeremiaJB  stretched  out  both  his  lean  brown  hands. 

'  They  sing  like  small  angels,  your  reverence ;  it  will  do  your 
heart  good  to  hear  them.  I've  had  the  whole  teaching  of  them,  too ; 
for  that  Andreas  knows  little  enough  about  singing,  though  he 
pretends  to  much  knowledge.  I've  but  one  little  fault  to  find 
with  them :  they  will  be  now  and  then  before  or  behind  the 
players,  a  plague  on  the  unruly  urchins'  throats :  but  boys  will  1)e 
boys.  But  they  sing  so  loud  and  clear  that  you  may  hear  them  a 
mile  off;  so  that  makes  up,  for  certain.' 

At  this  description  of  the  powers  of  his  choristers  the  curate 
nearly  burst  out  laughing. 

*  But  if  they  don't  keep  time,  Jeremias,  I'm  afraid ' 

*  Your  reverence  need  fear  nothing,'  said  Jeremias  in  his  most 
perky  manner.  *  I  have  arranged  it  all.  I  have  bid  the  players 
go  quicker  or  slower  as  need  arises ;  I  have  told  them  their  cue  is 
to  follow  the  voices, — ay — ay — never  fear,  I  haven't  been  sacrist  ar 
forty  years ' 

Here  a  burst  of  cries  and  screams  struck  on  tlie  curate's  ear. 

*  What's  that  noise,  Jeremias  ? '  he  said ;  *  what  is  happening  at 
the  other  end  of  the  village  ? ' 

Jeremias  shook  his  head :  the  sounds  had  not  reached  his  dull 
old  ears ;  but  as  he  looked,  he  saw  a  man  and  two  women  running 
towards  them. 

^  Something  has  happened,'  said  the  curate ;  ^  perhaps  they  want 
me.' 

He  stopped  just  outside  the  church  and  held  up  his  stick  to  the 
runners. 

In  reply  they  threw  up  their  arms  and  shouted  out  some  con- 
fused words.  In  a  moment  or  two  the  man  outstripped  his  com- 
panions, and  stopped  panting  before  the  priest. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Llorente  ?  is  some  one  iU  ? ' 
Llorente  shook  his  head,  and  spluttered  out — 

*  Please  come — your  reverence,  with  all  speed  to — '  Here  the  two 
women  who  had  overtaken  Llorente  broke  in — *  Such  work,  your 
reverence !  The  monster  will  kill  her  I ' 

^  He  won't  listen  to  us,'  said  Llorente. 

*  He's  mad,'  the  women  shouted. 

The  curate  held  up  his  hand.  ^  Peace  I '  he  cried ; '  what  can  I 
make  of  this  Babel  ?  Who  are  "  he  "  and  "  she  "  ?  One  of  you  tell  me 
quietly  what  has  happened.' 

At  this  all  three  burst  out  at  the  same  moment;  but  the 
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curate  raised  his  hand  and  frowned.     ^  Llorente,  you  can  tell  the 
story,'  he  said.     *  Be  silent,  Teresa  ;  and  you  too,  Juanita.' 

*  It's  this,  your  reverence,'  said  Llorente,  speaking  very  fast  for 
fear  the  women  should  take  the  tale  off  his  tongue.  ^Benito 
Cuera  and  his  wife  are  quarrelling  like  mad  people,  sending  chairs 
and  tables,  plates  and  eggs,  men  and  women  flying  about  as  if  thoy 
had  wings.' 

One  of  the  women,  her  eyes  staring  with  eagerness,  broke  in : 
'  You  don't  tell  how  the  wretch  is  beating  — — ^ 
^  One  at  a  time,'  said  the  curate.   '  What  have  these  foolish 
people  quarrelled  about,  Llorente  ? ' 

*  About  some  eggs,  your  reverence.' 

^  Eggs,  indeed !  well,  matrimonial  squabbles  have  too  often  a 
brittle  foundation.  I'm  weary  of  this  child's  play  between  man 
and  wife.' 

*  There's  more  than  play  here,  your  reverence.  Benito  swears  if 
Merga  will  not  swallow  as  many  eggs  as  he  chooses  he'U  keep  her 
on  egg-shells  and  water  for  a  week,  and  she  vows  she'll  die  before 
she  eats  one ;  she's  in  fits  now,  I  fancy.' 

*  This  is  very  sad,'  the  priest  said.  *  I  will  many  no  more  of  you 
till  you  grow  wiser.' 

*Your  reverence  forgets  the  fees,'  said  Jeremias,  <and  the 
marriage  and  christening  feasts.' 

*  But  will  not  your  reverence  come  to  Benito's  house  ? '  cried 
the  women.   *  Poor  little  Merga  will  be  killed  if  no  one  interferes.' 

<  Yes,  yes,  I  will  go ; '  and  he  went  on  as  fast  as  his  lameness 
would  allow ;  *  but  you  parted  them,  did  you  not  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  your  reverence,  we  parted  them  ;  but  Benito  was  trying 
to  get  at  her  again.' 

They  were  now  near  Benito's  cottage,  and  they  could  see  that 
the  garden  was  full  of  people,  and  also  that  a  crowd  had  collected 
round  it ;  a  fresh  outcry  burst  from  the  cottage  ;  some  rushed  out, 
while  others  ran  in;  but  those  who  perceived  the  curate  shouted 
and  beckoned. 

'  The  wretch  is  beating  her  again ! '  the  two  women  cried ;  and 
they  set  off  running  towards  the  cottage. 

All  at  once  Benito  darted  out  of  the  cottage.  He  stood  a 
moment  looking  roimd  him,  and  then  he  ran  up  to  the  curate. 

<  What  does  all  this  mean,  Benito  ? '  the  priest  said,  for  Benito's 
dress  was  torn  and  disordered — ^his  face  was  flushed  and  looked  as 
if  it  had  not  escaped  the  scratches  of  some  of  his  female  assailants, 
while  his  hair  was  ruffled  and  hung  over  his  eyes. 

*  I'll  tell  your  reverence,'  he  gasped,  for  he  had  had  a  sharp 
Struggle  to  escape  from  the  cottage.  ^^^^^^  ^^  v^^^^ic 
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'  I  am  scandalised  at  what  has  been  told  me,'  the  priest  said. 
•  Lay  your  hand  on  a  woman,  Benito — ^monstrous  1 ' 

'  Your  reverence  has  only  heard  one  side  of  the  story,'  Benito 
said,  as  he  recovered  his  breath.  *  They  haven't  told  you  how  that 
woman  urged  me  beyond  mortal  endurance.  She  disobeyed  me, 
she  defied  me,  she  laughed  at  me ;  soft  words  were  wasted  on  her ; 
she  deserved  punishment.' 

'  That  may  be,  but  not  such  punishment  as  you  gave  her.'  The 
curate  spoke  severely.  *  No  provocation  should  have  tempted  you 
to  lay  a  finger  on  her.  You  should  reason  quietly  with  a  woman, 
seek  to  convince  her ' 

'  Ah !  if  your  reverence  were  married  you  would  speak  dif- 
ferently. 'Tis  as  useless  to  reason  with  a  woman  as  to  try  and 
turn  pebbles  into  cream-cheeses.' 

*  You  are  right  there,  neighbour,'  said  Llorente. 

'  Ay,  ay,  I've  had  forty  years'  experience  of  that,'  quavered 
Jeremias. 

*  You  talk  nonsense,  all  of  you,'  the  curate  said ;  *  this  matter 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  village.  Come,  I  will  see  this  stubborn  wife. 
When  you  grow  calm,  Benito,  you  will  feel  sorrow  for  your  un- 
manly conduct.  It  is  cowardly  and  cruel  too  to  beat  a  woman-— 
the  wife  of  your  bosom,  whom  you  have  sworn  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect— very  soon,  I  hope,  you  will  be  ready  to  forgive,  and  also  to 
ask  forgiveness.' 

*  I  can  do  neither,  sir ' — Benito  spoke  firmly  but  respectfully — 
*  till  Merga  owns  herself  in  the  wrong.  I  feel  that  I  was  too 
rough,  though  I  did  not  beat  her  as  these  folks  say  I  did.  My 
excuse  is  that  she  provoked  me  past  bearing.  I  forgave  her  much 
unkindness,  but  now  she  must  give  way.  Till  she  obeys  me  and 
begs  my  pardon.  I  will  not  forgive  her.* 

*  Ay  de  mi  I  Ay  de  mi ! '  the  curate  sighed  as  he  went  on  to 
the  cottage.     *  What  is  so  stubborn  as  a  wilful  man  ? ' 

*  A  wilful  woman,'  thought  Benito. 

Just  as  the  priest  entered  the  garden  arrived  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  one  of  the  gossips,  and  several  women  came 
hurriedly  out  of  the  cottage. 

^  Make  haste  I     Make  haste  I '  they  cried. 

*  Merga  is  very  ill :  she  may  die  for  anything  we  know,'  and 
they  glared  fiercely  at  Benito. 

*  You  had  better  stay  outside,'  the  curate  said  to  him,  and  fol- 
lowed the  doctor  into  the  room  where  the  quarrel  had  begun. 

It  was  now  a  scene  of  confusion ;  chairs  and  stools  had  been 
overturned — broken  plates  and  e^shells  strewed  the  floor,  while 
two  of  the  neighbours  had  seated  themselves  at  the  table  and  were 
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devouring  the  remnants  of  Benito's  breakfast.  They  rose  when  the 
curate  entered,  but  as  soon  as  ever  the  doctor  had  gone  upstairs  they 
fell  to  eating  again.  *  My  proverb  is,'  one  said  to  the  other,  as  he 
fiUed  his  mouth,  '  lost  time  can  never  be  regained.' 

Meantime  Benito,  grown  cooler,  stood  outside  the  cottage  ex- 
plaining the  real  state  of  affairs  to  Llorente,  Jeremias,  and  two 
or  three  other  men  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  to  the  spot. 

'  Well,'  said  Llorente, '  I  say  she  has  not  been  hardly  used  at  all.' 

*  I  should  not  have  let  her  off  so  easy,'  said  one  whom  they 
called  Pedro ;  and  the  others  followed  suit. 

But  Benito's  conscience  was  tender;  he  was  very  fond  of 
Merga,  and  very  sorry  that  he  had  treated  her  so  harshly  and 
made  a  public  scandal  of  the  quarrel. 

*  No,  no,'  he  said.  *  You  are  all  wrong.  I  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  rough  with  the  girl.  I  should  have  taken  a  quieter  way. 
I  don't  stand  out  now  because  I  think  I  have  acted  rightly,  but 
only  because  I  am  determined  to  be  master  in  my  own  house.' 

There  was  a  general  applause. 

*Vaya,'  said  Llorente;  *you  must  be  firm,  amigo,  not  only 
for  your  own  sake,  but  to  set  an  example  in  the  village.' 

While  they  stood  chatting,  a  hum  of  voices  reached  them  now 
and  then  from  the  room  upstairs. 

Llorente  looked  up  at  the  window.  *  I  warrant  you,'  he  said, 
*  they  are  making  up  a  fine  story  for  his  reverence  and  Doctor 
Petriquillo.' 

*  Plague  take  all  gossips  I '  said  Benito ;  *  they  are  the  curse  of 
a  village ;  they  flock  and  pry  into  other  people's  troubles  like  flies 
to  a  honey-jar ;  they  bring  more  mischief  than  they  ever  find,  but 
I  will  disturb  their  devilry.' 

He  turned  to  enter  the  cottage,  but  before  he  reached  the  door 
he  paused. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wailing,  and  then  a  loud  outcry,  followed 
by  a  rush  of  feet  down  the  stairs.  Several  women  hurried  out  of 
the  cottage,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  Benito  they  poured  forth  such 
a  torrent  of  lamentations  and  reproaches,  and  gesticulated  so  wildly, 
that  he  involuntarily  retreated,  for  it  seemed  to  him  they  had 
suddenly  lost  their  senses. 

After  them  came  Petriquillo  the  doctor,  his  jolly  red  face 
covered  with  gloom. 

As  he  caught  Benito's  eye,  he  held  up  his  hands  and  then  shook 
his  head  solemnly. 

Benito's  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  then  seemed  to  sink  heavily. 

*  What's  the  matter  ? '  he  rushed  forward  to  the  doctor.  But 
the  women  set  up  a  louder  wail  than  before,  andiizl^i^^ipg^vwynd 
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Benitoi  they  seemed  determined  to  oppose  his  entrance  into  the 
cottage. 

The  doctor  again  shook  his  head.  Then  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  group  of  women  till  he  reached  Benito.  *  I  will  tell 
him,'  he  said. 

*  This  is  a  bad  affair,  Benito  Cuera,'  the  doctor  began  in  a 
jeIow,  solemn  voice* 

*  By  St.  Jago,  I  wish  you  and  the  women  would  all  troop  off 
and  leave  us  to  settle  our  own  affairs,'  Benito  said  impetuously. 

Fetriquillo  shook  his  head. 

*  Unhappy  man,  it  is  too  late :  you  can  say  **  we  "  no  longer.  I 
never  saw  anything  more  sudden.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  Benito  grew  pale  and  caught  the  doctor's 
arm. 

*  Can  you  bear  the  shock,  my  poor  fellow  ?  * 

*  Speak  out  at  once,'  Benito  cried  in  terror. 

*  Well,  then,  I  regret  to  say  that  your  wife  has  sunk  under  your 
ill-treatment  of  her.' 

*  Yes,  monster,  savage,  barbarian,  you  have  killed  her  1  Woe,  woe, 
woe  1 '  howled  the  women  in  chorus^  all  the  louder  for  having  kept 
Bilence  while  the  doctor  spoke. 

Benito  groaned  and  staggered  backwards ;  he  would  have  fallen 
if  Llorente  and  the  other  men  had  not  come  forward  to  his  support. 
<  God  help  me,  I  am  a  miserable  sinner  I '  moaned  the  poor  fellow 
when  he  recovered  from  the  first  shock.  Presently  he  started 
away  from  the  men  who  held  him. 

'  It  can't  be,'  he  cried,  *  I'll  not  believe  it ; '  and  he  turned  to  the 
group  of  women  who  still  stood  in  the  front  of  the  door. 

*  Now  it  is  too  late  he  repents ;  his  conscience  reproaches  him,' 
a  woman  cried,  and  her  words  were  chorussed  by  the  rest. 

*  You  are  joking  at  me,  doctor;  you  do  but  wish  to  frighten 
me — ^is  it  not  so  ? '  and  he  looked  earnestly  at  Petriquillo. 

*  Alas,  my  friend,  it  is  as  I  say ;  from  my  heart  I  pity  you.' 
The  doctor  spoke  softly  and  cast  down  his  eyes. 

<  I  will  see  herl'  Benito  exclaimed  vehemently;  'I  will  ask 
pardon  over  her  body  of  her  departed  spirit.  Then,  do  with  me 
what  you  will.'  He  broke  suddenly  away  and  rushed  to  the  cottage 
door.  ^  Let  me  pass,'  he  said,  struggling  through  the  wailing  group 
of  women.    But  they  clung  to  him  like  leeches. 

'Keep  him  away/  cried  Luisa,  '  or  the  monster  will  b^at  his 
poor  wife's  body.* 

*  Out  of  my  way,  you  harpies,  you  she-devik ! '  shouted  Benito  as 
he  struggled  to  get  free.  At  last  by  a  violent  effort  he  wrenched 
himself  away  from  them,  and  rushing  into  tlj,e.^.(Mg|t^cjJj5ra«j^to 
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mount  the  stairs.  All  at  once  the  curate  came  out  of  Merga's 
room  followed  by  some  women. 

'  What  does  this  uproar  mean  ? '  said  the  priest.  ^  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Benito  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  fighting  and  shout- 
ing ?  Bather  should  you  hang  your  head  in  penitence  for  what  you 
have  done.' 

'  Is  it  strange,  your  reverence,  that  I  wish  once  more  to  see  my 
wife  ?  Why  do  these  women  prevent  me  from  entering  ?  It  seems 
that  I  am  not  master  in  my  own  house ! ' 

*  No ;  you  are  not  worthy  to  be,'  shouted  a  woman  who  stood 
behind  the  curate. 

^  He  that  beats  his  wife  is  despised  by  all,'  cried  one  of  the 
group  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

*  Peace,  all  of  you ! '  said  the  priest.  *  You,  Benito,  have  done 
much  harm  to-day  in  your  anger,  and  you  have  placed  yourself  in 
a  dangerous  position.  Sin  no  more :  when  you  are  calm  you  shall 
enter  your  wife's  room  and  gaze  upon  what  you  have  done.  1  forbid 
you  to  do  so  at  present.' 

Benito  was  overwhelmed  ;  he  stood  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  staircase  feeling  as  though  he  were  in  a  dream.  *  You  had 
better  go  away  and  keep  quiet,'  the  curate  went  on.  « Beflection 
will  bring  you  repentance.  When  you  are  quite  calm  you  may 
return.* 

While  the  curate  spoke  Benito  started  and  made  a  step  forward ; 
a  smile  hovered  over  his  lips,  but  he  checked  it.  He  made  a  low 
bow  to  the  cui*ate.  *  I  obey  your  reverence,'  he  said  bimply,  and 
then  he  went  downstairs  and  crossed  the  room  below.  He  stood 
still  when  he  reached  the  outer  door  and  put  his  band  to  his  fore- 
head. 

Presently  he  looked  round  him.  The  curate  was  not  on  the 
stairs ;  when  he  saw  Benito  depart  so  quickly,  he  went  back  to  the 
bedroom. 

Benito  looked  at  the  women  who  now  stood  clustered  together 
watching  his  movements.  *  Ladies,'  he  said  gravely, '  I  believe 
you  were  right  when  you  tried  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  my  poor 
wife's  body.  I  believe  my  nerves  are  not  yet  strong  enough  for 
such  a  sight.  But  I  want  to  ask  one  question :  you,  Luisa,  can 
best  answer  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  to  pour  the  balm 
this  will  give  to  my  guilty  but  widowed  heart.' 

The  women  were  so  taken  by  surprise  by  this  pathetic  speech 
that  they  began  to  feel  a  sudden  softening  towards  the  offending 
husband,  and  Luisa  asked  him  in  a  kind  tone  to  tell  her  how  she 
could  give  relief  to  his  afflicted  soul. 

<  Did — did  she — alas,  my  feelings  are  too  much  for  me ! '  said 
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Benito  in  a  sad  choked  voice.  <  But  tell  me,  Luisa,  did  my  poor 
Merga,  before  she  left  this  wicked  world,  fry  me  any  eggs  ? ' 

The  men  who  were  present  smiled:  they  &ncied  that  the 
sudden  shock  had  robbed  Benito  of  his  senses ;  but  the  doctor's 
gravity  disappeared  altogether,  and  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
in  a  fit  of  hearty  laughter ;  while  the  women  looked  at  one  another 
in  dumb  surprise. 

Benito  stood  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  then,  smiling  quietly, 
he  passed  out  into  the  garden.  As  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  a 
storm  of  reproaches  was  sent  after  him,  but  he  took  no  notice. 

^  Llorente  and  Perez,'  he  said  to  two  men  just  outside  the 
door,  <  come  with  me.' 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  them  in  a  low  voice,  and  then  all  three 
quitted  the  garden  and  went  through  the  village. 


Chaptbb  IV. 

'  How  odd  a  single  hobgoblin's  non-entity 
Should  canse  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity.' 

It  is  half  an  hour  since  Benito  left  the  cottage.  The  women  have 
either  gone  upstairs  or  are  standing  outside,  but  Jeremias  and 
three  other  men,  who  stayed  within,  are  enjoying  their  siesta  in 
picturesque  attitudes.  The  sacristan  has  curled  himself  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  so  that  he  may  hear  when  the  curate  leaves 
Merga's  room. 

Presently  a  door  opens  above,  and  the  curate,  followed  by  two 
women,  comes  down. 

^  They  seem  as  fast  as  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus,'  says  the 
priest,  when  he  sees  the  group. 

*  Never  fear — I've  been — sacristan — ^forty  year — '  Jeremias 
mumbles  in  his  sleep.  The  women  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter 
which  rouses  the  slumberers.     Jeremias  scrambles  to  his  feet. 

*  Do  you  know  where  Benito  is  ? '  asks  the  curate. 

*  No,  your  reverence,'  Jeremias  stammers  sleepily.  '  I've  seen 
naught  of  him  since  he  stood  here.' 

The  priest  goes  into  the  porch  and  looks  out. 

'  Shall  we  go  into  the  village  and  look  for  him? '  gays  Luisa. 

<  It  will  be  well  to  do  so,  and  you  can  say  I  wish  to  speak  with 
him.' 

Luisa  goes,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  others,  and  the  curate 
goes  upstairs  again. 

Another  half-hour  passes,  but  Benito  does  not  return.  The 
men  go  back  to  their  siesta  and  sleep  soundly,  all  except  Jeremif^, 
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who  spends  the  interval  in  falling  asleep  and  rousing  himself  with 
yawns  that  threaten  to  dislocate  his  lantern  jaws;  at  last  he 
mutters  sleepily :  *  I  wonder  Maria  has  not  been  to  fetch  me*  If 
his  reverence  stays  much  longer,  I  must  go  home.'  As  he  speaks 
loud  voices  are  heard  outside,  and  the  women,  who  have  gone  to 
seek  Benito,  rush  into  the  room. 

<  He  is  coming  I '  they  cry ;  and  they  run  upstairs,  leaving  the 
sacristan  and  the  other  men,  roused  by  their  noisy  entrance,  won- 
dering what  is  going  to  happen. 

Their  arrival  seems  to  have  caused  some  commotion  in  the 
room  overhead,  for  there  is  talking  and  a  hurrying  of  footsteps  to 
and  fro,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  two  of  the  women  come  running 
downstairs  and  hurry  out  into  the  garden. 

The  men  follow  them.  « What's  the  matter?  What's  to  be 
seen  ? '  they  ask  eagerly. 

^  Benito's  coming,'  Luisa  cries ;  she  has  got  on  a  bench  outside, 
so  that  she  can  see  over  the  heads  of  those  who  stand  beyond  the 
garden  fence ;  ^  and  there  are  ever  so  many  coming  with  him ;  they're 
bringing  a  bier  with  them,  and  he  has  had  a  grave  dug  already. 
Isn't  he  a  wretch  ?  ' 

<A  wretch?  he's  a  villain,  a  disgrace  to  his  sex  I'  the  others 
scream  in  chorus. 

•There — there — they  are  in  sight,'  cries  Luisa,  *and  there's 
the  bier  sure  enough.' 

•  He's  in  a  hurry  to  put  her  under  ground,'  says  one  of  the 
men. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hard-hearted  widower  comes  into  the 
garden  followed  by  Llorente,  Perez,  and  four  of  his  intimate 
acquaintances.  After  these  come  four  men  carrying  a  bier,  and 
after  them  the  whole  rabble  of  the  village,  who  however  stay  out- 
side the  garden. 

The  9urate  and  the  doctor  are  in  the  porch  when  Benito 
reaches  it. 

•Why  have  you  returned  in  this  manner?'  says  the  priest 
gravely. 

•  I  wish  your  reverence  to  bury  my  departed  wife  before  I  leave 
this  place  for  ever,'  said  Benito  in  a  mournful  voice. 

•  Such  haste  as  this  is  indecent.' 

•  Unhappy  man,  you  should  have  waited  till  to-morrow,'  says 
Dr.  Petriquillo,  but  his  face  twitches  as  if  he  suffers  from  severe 
internal  pain. 

Benito  sighs  deeply.  'I  cannot  remain  here  after  what  has 
happened.  I  shall  leave  to-night.  Suffer  me,  then,  your  reverence, 
to  have  the  miserable  satisfaction  of  seeing  ni]g  J>oor  ^QE^^IM^  in 
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her  untimely  grave  before  I  go  out  to  wander  miserably  through 
the  worlcL* 

He  presses  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  his  broad  chest  heaves 
with  suppressed  feeling. 

The  curate  hesitates,  but  the  doctor  whispers  a  few  words  in  his 
ear ;  then  the  priest  says  to  Benito :  *  You  may  go  to  your  wife's 
chamber.' 

Benito  turns  to  the  men  who  have  carried  the  bier.  *  Leave 
that  where  it  is  and  follow  me/  and  he  goes  into  the  house. 

The  curate  raises  his  hand  as  if  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  so 
many,  then  he  seats  himself  in  the  porch,  and  waits  while  the 
men  follow  Benito. 

Jeremias  has  stood  with  his  mouth  wide  open  gaziog  first  at 
the  bier  and  then  at  the  priest ;  now  he  mutters,  •  Holy  saints  I  I 
never  saw  such  doings  ;  he's  mad  to  attempt  such  doings  without 
asking  me.'  He  hobbles  up  to  the  curate.  *  Please  your  rever- 
ence, will  you  allow  this  unorthodox  burial  to  proceed  ?  What  am 
/to  do?' 

*  You  need  not  do  anything,'  the  priest  says  drily. 
Jeremias  shakes  his  head,  and  goes  out  to  Llorente  and  Perez, 

who  have  remained  outside,  and  who  are  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
men.  *  It's  my  opinion,'  says  one  of  these,  *  that  Benito  doesn't 
care  a  peseta  about  his  loss.' 

*  Ah,  you  judge  by  your  own  feelings,'  says  Llorente,  smiling; 
the  speaker  is  the  most  henpecked  husband  in  the  village. 

'  No,  indeed,  for  I  should  miss  Juana.  Now,  old  forty-year ' — 
he  turns  on  the  sacristan  as  he  comes  up — *  what  do  you  say  to  it 
all?' 

Jeremias  has  just  opened  his  mouth  to  answer,  when  loud  cries 
and  the  sound  of  a  scuffle  come  from  the  cottage,  and  the  men  in  a 
body  hurry  to  the  porch. 

But  as  the  foremost  reach  it  they  are  thrust  violently  aside, 
and  out  rush  the  bearers  who  followed  Benito  with  eyes  staring 
and  faces  pale  with  horror.  *  A  ghost — a  ghost ! — the  epirit  of  the 
dead !  Holy  Virgin  protect  us ! '  and  they  run  frantically  down  the 
village  street.  The  men  who  a  minute  ago  had  been  eager  to 
enter  the  cottage  turn  round  and  also  flee  away,  crying  out,  <  A 
ghost  I  a  ghost  I '  and  the  infection  of  fear  spreads  so  rapidly  to 
the  crowd  outside,  that  in  a  few  minutes  no  one  is  left  but  the 
curate,  the  doctor,  and  Benito's  companions,  who  have  been  nearly 
upset  by  the  bearers'  sudden  exit ;  also  the  sacristan,  who  in  his 
hurry  to  escape  stumbled  against  the  bier,  and  now  lies  on  the 
ground  on  his  face  bawling  like  an  overthrown  schoolboy. 

The  curate  leads  the  way  into  the  cottage  lizife^xeib^JBenito 
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coining  slowly  downstairs  with  a  figure  shrouded  in  white  in  his 
arms,  on  whose  lips,  certainly  very  red  for  those  of  a  ghost,  he  is 
bestowing  most  hearty,  sounding  kisses,  while  the  group  of  women 
behind  him  and  those  in  the  room  below  laugh  heartily. 

Benito  carries  the  ghost  to  a  chair,  and  places  her  in  it,  and 
then  he  and  everyone  else  laugh  merrily,  the  ghost  most  of  all, 
as  she  pulls  off  her  white  head-covering  and  shows  Merga's  pretty 
&ce  which  has  been  so  covered  with  flour  that  it  looks  much 
whiter  than  usual. 

At  last  the  curate  waves  his  hand  to  obtain  silence. 

*  I  let  you  think  your  wife  was  dead>'  he  says  to  Benito,  *  in  the 
hope  that  the  remorse  you  would  feel  might  teach  you  a  salutary 
lesson — I  consider  the  end  justified  the  means.' 

*  Well,  your  reverence ' — Benito  keeps  one  arm  round  Merga  as 
if  he  fears  he  may  still  lose  her — *  I  did  feel  a  wretch  at  first ;  but 
while  I  stood  on  the  stairs  talking  to  you,  I  heard  Merga  laugh, 
and  then  I  thought  I  would  be  even  with  you  all.' 

'I  felt  sure  you  smelt  a  rat,'  says  Fetriquillo,  whose  face  has 
recovered  its  natural  jolly  aspect, '  when  you  went  away  in  such  a 
hurry ;  and  when  you  came  back  with  the  bier  and  such  a  long  fiice, 
then  I  guessed  what  you  were  at.' 

Benito  looks  down  fondly  at  his  wife. 

*  You  have  both  been  taught,  I  see,  how  wrongly  you  acted,' 
says  the  curate.  ^  I  am  sure  you  are  determined  to  do  better  in 
future.' 

Benito  smiles,  and  Merga  springing  up  throws  her  arms  round 
bis  neck,  while  he  clasps  her  fondly  to  him. 

^  What  made  those  foolish  fellows  tumble  downstairs  just  now 
and  then  run  away  in  such  a  fright  ? '  said  the  doctor. 

Benito  bursts  out  laughing  at  the  remembrance  of  the  scene. 
'  Merga  lay  still,'  he  says  as  soon  as  he  can  speak,  '  till  they  tried 
to  lift  her  off  the  bed ;  then  she  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  without 
another  look  they  ran  away  shrieking  "  A  ghost  I  a  ghost  I " ' 

*  I've  been  sacristan  this  forty  years,  and  I  never  saw  a  ghost,' 
says  Jeremias's  thin  querulous  voice  ;  '  some  folks  are  cowards — 
I  say  never  fear.' 

Merga  looks  up  archly  in  her  husband's  face ;  then  she  whispers, 
*  Are  you  sure  you're  not  sorry  I'm  not  a  ghost,  after  all  ?/ 

*My  friends,'  says  the  curate,  *  Benito  and  Merga  being  thus 
happily  reconciled,  I  think  we  had  better  leave  them  in  peace. 
I  trust  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  unseemly  quarrels.' 

Merga  puts  her  little  hands  together  and  casts  down  her  bright 
eyes. 

*  I  trust,  indeed,  your  reverence,'  she  says,  *  that  I  shall  never 
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forget  your  couDsels,  and  that  to-day's  disgrace  will  have  helped  to 
cure  me  of  my  silly  pride  and  self-will.  I  have  not  been  a  good 
wife  to  Benito,  but ' — she  raises  her  eyes,  which  glisten  with  tears, 
though  she  smiles  through  them — ^  I  know  he  has  forgiven  me,  and 
I  promise  him  that  the  next  time  I  am  selfish  and  vain,  he  may 
bury  me  outright.* 

Benito  interrupts  her  by  a  loving  kiss.  '  Stay,  neighbours,'  he 
says,  for  all  are  following  the  curate  and  the  doctor  out  of  the 
room ;  ^  I  too  have  much  to  atone  for ;  I  have  this  day  behaved 
like  a  passionate,  cowardly  bear.  Please  forget  it,  and  by  my  soul, 
I  won't  recall  it  to  your  memory ;  and  I  know  his  reverence  will 
help  me  to  keep  my  word.' 

*  Well  said  by  both  of  you; '  the  curate  is  still  standing  in  the 
porch ;  ^  try  to  please  one  another,  and  then  there  will  be  no  more 
quarrels  as  to  which  is  to  rule.' 

KATHARINE   S.   MACQCOID. 
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The  great  steam-ferry  ploughed  steadily  across  the  slowly-heaving 
waves  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  A  grey  mist  shrouded  sky  and  land 
and  waters,  and  fell  like  a  veil  over  the  Golden  City  we  were 
leaving  behind  us.  We  looked  back  at  it  from  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  our  farewell  gaze  rested  only  upon  what  seemed  the  huge 
battlements  of  some  gigantic  castle  looming  dimly  through  tlie 
fog.  No  more  than  this  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West  with  her  hundred  hills,  her  climbing  streets,  her  forest  of 
shipping,  the  barren  sand-dunes  at  her  feet,  the  mountains  stand- 
ing guard  ai'ound  her. 

The  Oakland  boat — its  great  saloon  a  wonder  of  gilding  and 
mirrors  and  velvet  couches;  its  length  of  well-washed  deck 
oflfering  a  wide  smooth  promenade  to  such  as  liked  exercise — was 
bearing  us  and  the  other  Overland  passengers  across  the  bay  to  the 
Overland  train,  which  was  to  whirl  us  Eastward  from  California. 

*  You'll  be  lucky  if  you  are  not  snowed  up  on  the  Sierras,'  ob- 
served a  cheerful  friend,  rubbing  his  hands  over  our  anticipated 
misery.     '  You're  going  to  run  right  into  a  snow-storm.' 

'  We  shall  not  starve,  anyhow,'  we  replied,  regarding  the  pro- 
mising dimensions  of  the  luncheon-baskets  which  Joe  the  China- 
man, smiling,  blue-bloused,  slippered,  pig-tailed,  bore  for  our 
benefit. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  our  friend,  shaking  his  head.  *  My  sister 
was  snowbound  for  twenty  days  coming  from  Omaha.' 

*  Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  fellow-victims,'  said  another  of 
the  battalion  of  friends  who  had  come  to  ^  see  us  oflF.'  It  really 
seems  as  if  the  American  would  never  lose  a  chance  of '  seeing  off' 
any  one — friend  or  foe  ;  and  the  Californian  in  this  serious  incli- 
nation is  in  no  way  behind  his  brethren  of  the  Eastern  States. 

*  General  A.'  and  *  Judge  B.'  were  duly  introduced ;  we  all 
bowed  as  gracefully  as  was  possible  considering  that  the  boat  was 
rocking  like  a  cradle  as  she  plunged  over  the  waves,  and  the 
mighty  wind  that  rushes  in  from  the  Pacific  through  the  Golden 
Gate  was  endeavouring  to  carry  oflf  our  hats  and  bonnets  in  spite 
of  our  restraining  hands. 

Our  faithful  Chinese  Joe  smiled  serenely  as  one  lady's  head- 
gear flew  ofi*  and  skimmed  along  the  deck,  and  observed,  *  Muchee 
blowee.' 

Arrived  a,t  Oakland  Wharf,  we  found  the  train  of  long,  yellow 
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pfidnted  cars  awaiting  us,  and  had  only  time  to  discover  in  which 
of  the  '  sleepers '  our  berths  were  taken,  and  bid  a  hasty  farewell  to 
our  ftiends,  before  the  engine-bell  clanged  and  we  were  off. 
<  Good-bye'  is  always  a  miserable  word  to  say,  and  California  is 
not  a  pleasant  country  to  leave.  The  very  bouquets  in  our  hands, 
the  April  roses  and  calla-lilies,  the  parting  offerings  of  friends  too 
well  loved  to  be  lightly  left,  looked  like  sad  relics ;  and  as  to  the 
luncheon  baskets — we  were  more  inclined  to  shed  a  tear  upon  the 
home-made  cake  concocted  by  loving  hands  than  to  eat  it  I 

The  sun  shone  out  and  the  morning  mist  faded  away  as  we 
rushed  through  the  smiling  meadows  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Golden  State*  We  settled  ourselves,  our  bouquets,  and  our  small 
baggage  very  comfortably  within  the  limits  of  the  two  cushioned 
seats  which  constituted  our  ^  section,'  and  had  even  a  fragment  of 
a  seat  wherewith  to  acconomodate  our  visitors,  when  General  A. 
and  Judge  B.,  who  were  located  in  another  car,  came  to  pay  us 
morning  calls.  At  Martinez  we  were  interested  in  seeing  our 
great  train  cut  in  half,  and  the  two  halves  run  on  to  a  huge  ferry- 
boat which  bore  us  across  the  Sacramento  river.  She  touched  the 
pier  so  that  the  tracks  on  boat  and  land  eiiactly  joined ;  we  ran  on 
shore ;  were  put  together  again,  and  dashed  on  our  way  to  Sacra- 
mento. 

At  Sacramento  station  the  pleasing  prospect  was  reported  to  us 
by  Greneral  A.  that  a  thousand  feet  of  snow-sheds  were  wrecked  on 
the  line  ahead  of  us,  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  snow.  Luckily, 
no  train  was  under  them.  The  superintendent  had  rushed  off  on  a 
special  car  with  a  gang  of  men  to  clear  the  road  for  ue.  For  We, 
the  Overland  Mail,  were  of  no  inconsiderable  consequence.  Were 
we  not  the  one  Eastward  mail  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  ? 
Solaced  by  the  reflection  of  our  own  importance,  we  took  a  walk 
upon  the  platform  amid  a  crowd  of  red  shirts,  round  hats,  and  top- 
boots.  The  *  Western  boy'  of  the  paper-covered  volumes  on 
London  railway  book-stalls  was  largely  represented,  and  <  loafing ' 
about  in  swarms — quiet,  impassive,  orderly,  as  he  always  was  when- 
ever we  came  across  him.  An  Indian  wrapped  in  a  gaily-striped 
blanket  crouched  on  the  steps  of  the  baggage-car.  His  black  eyes 
followed  us  stealthily  as  we  passed ;  his  stolid  countenance  seemed 
as  though  it  could  never  change. 

A  handsome  luncheon  was  set  out  on  the  counter,  and  the 
nimble  and  ever-smiling  Celestials  waited  affably  upon  such  tra- 
vellers as  chose  to  take  their  meal  there.  For  us,  we  returned  to 
our  car,  bade  the  mulatto  porter  set  up  the  movable  table  in  our 
section,  spread  our  cloth,  opened  our  picnic-baskets,  and  lunched 
in  state.    During  the  afternoon,  as  our  train  swunggjo^vife^CWft: 
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and  steady  way  through  the  beautiful  Sacramento  valley  and 
floweriog  fields,  we  made  acquaintance  with  our  fellow-passeugers, 
and  mutually  confided  fragmentary  portions  of  our  histories.  Once, 
wheu  the  train  pulled  up  between  two  stations — and  ran  back  two 
miles  to  pick  up  the  engineer's  hat  which  he  had  ^pped — a 
couple  of  gallant  Califomians  improved  the  occasion  by  jumping 
out  of  the  car  and  scrambling  down  a  bank  to  gather  some  boughs 
of  manzanita  for  the  ladies.  The  delicate  green  waxen  leaves 
and  exquisite  pink  and  white  bell-blossoms  were  gratefully  accepted 
and  pinned  in  our  hats  or  dried  in  our  guide-books.  One  pretty 
girl,  going  East  alone,  about  whom  we  wove  our  little  romance, 
fastened  hers  becomingly  in  her  golden  hair;  one  enterprising 
child.  Tommy  by  name,  was  detected  in  ascertaining  by  prac- 
tical experiment  the  flavour  of  the  manzanita,  and,  on  his  branch 
being  snatched  from  him  by  his  alarmed  parent,  protested  that 
*  grizzly  bears  ate  the  manzanita  berry — Mountain  Jim  told  him 
so — and  why  shouldn't  he?  ' 

In  climbing  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  we  came  upon  new 
beauties  of  colouring  in  the  landscape,  the  dark  pine  woods  and 
the  graceful  sapling  pines  of  paler  hue  contrasting  with  the  warm 
ruddy  tones  of  the  banks  of  orange-red  earth  below  and  the  vivid 
blue  sky  above.  It  was  nearly  evening,  and  as  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower  behind  the  mountains  the  cloudless  sapphire  of  the  sky 
deepened  into  diviner  and  more  mysterious  hues  and  still  lovelier 
and  lovelier  grew  the  tender  lights  and  the  rich  shadows  of  the 
pine  forest  flooded  in  the  golden  haze  of  sunset. 

At  Coi£euc,  about  twilight,  the  conductor  made  the  announce- 
ment which  we  had  all  the  afternoon  been  anticipating,  that  the 
line  was  blocked  ahead  of  us  and  we  could  go  no  farther.  We  were 
ignominiously  shunted  into  a  siding,  and  left  there  to  pass  the 
night.  I  don't  know  how  we  should  have  killed  time  that  evening 
by  the  light  of  two  dim  oil  lamps  hung  so  high  in  the  roof  of  the 
car  that  we  could  neither  see  to  read  nor  write,  had  not  the  Judge 
produced  a  pack  of  cards,  the  beauty  of  the  car  a  box  of  dominoes, 
and  Tommy's  mother  contributed  the  priceless  treasure  of  the 
Fifteen  Puzzle.  The  General  and  the-  Judge  got  up  a  whist-party, 
and  a  bachelor  quartette  at  the  end  of  the  car  enjoyed  an  up- 
roarious game  of  Poker.  The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  disappeared ; 
I  think  there  was  a  saloon  in  the  town,  for  they  did  not  return  till 
late,  warbling  the  melodious  strains  of  *  Ujpidee-'idee^ida  I '  which 
idiotic  refrain  appeared  to  be  popular. 

The  porter  pulled  the  sliding  shelves  from  under  our  seats, 
which  make  the  two  seats  into  what  is  called  a  <  double  lower  berth,' 
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let  down  the  upper  berths,  hooked  up  the  curtains,  and  soon  the 
car  was  a  dormitory. 

In  the  morning  we  breakfasted  at  six,  and  then  started  on  our 
journey  again.  We  rounded  the  wonderful  curve  of  Cape  Horn, 
where  the  railway  track  creeps  like  a  spider-line  round  the  face  of 
a  huge  wall  of  rock  towering  high  above  and  falling  sheer  two 
thousand  feet  below.  We  looked  down  on  the  tops  of  the  tall 
pines  half  lost  in  mist  far  far  beneath  us — looked  away  to  the 
ocean  of  mountain  peaks,  like  tossing  billows  frozen  at  their  height, 
which  frown  down  upon  the  great  American  Canon. 

We  were  soon  in  the  snow-lands  now.  At  the  next  stopping- 
place  we  all  turned  out  of  our  stove-heated  car  in  search  of  air  and 
exercise.  Air — fresh,  cold,  keen  mountain  air,  we  could  get ;  but 
chance  of  exercise,  alas,  there  was  none.  Banks  of  snow  were  piled 
high  on  each  side  of  our  train ;  we  were  literally  in  a  narrow  cutting 
between  two  snow  walls ;  there  was  scarcely  room  for  us  to  alight 
from  the  slippery  frozen  steps  of  the  car.  The  irrepressible  Tommy 
leapt  out  and  plunged  at  the  snowy  banks,  and  shouted  to  us  all  to 
*  come  down  and  play  snowballs ! '  We  collected  some  snow  in 
saucers,  flavoured  it  with  lemon  and  raspberry  syrup  from  our 
stores,  and  handed  it  round  to  the  gentlemen.  *Take  an  ice- 
cream, Judge?'  invited  the  beauty  sweetly,  just  as  Tommy, 
exhilarated  by  the  General*s  having  playfully  rolled  him  in  the 
snow,  projected  a  fine  snowball  with  too  sure  an  aim  at  the  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  the  Judge's  vest. 

We  climbed  rapidly  up  the  Sierras,  and  in  less  than  four  hours 
were  at  Summit,  at  an  altitude  of  7,017  feet — the  highest  point 
touched  by  the  Central  Pacific  Eailway.  We  next  passed  Donner 
Creek,  hard  by  Donner  Lake,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  tragedies  that  were  enacted  along  this  route,  whereon  the 
milestones  are  forgotten  graves.  We  shuddered  as  we  looked  on 
the  snow-covered  mountains,  and  recalled  the  horrors  of  that  story  of 
the  starving  camp — the  men,  and  even  women,  lost  to  humanity  in 
the  rage  of  famine ;  the  one  heroic  woman,  faithful  unto  death — 
who  rejected  the  ofiFered  chance  of  escaping  with  her  children,  and, 
seeing  them  on  the  road  to  safety,  remained  to  die  by  her  husband's 
side — whose  name  is  given  to  the  creek  that  was  the  scene,  and  is 
the  commemoration,  of  her  sufferings  and  her  deathless  love. 
We  turned  away  from  the  merciless  shroud  of  snow  that  sheeted 
the  earth,  as  it  enfolded  them  that  day — little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

Now  we  reached  the  region  of  snow-sheds.  For  hours  we  ran  at 
slackened  speed  through  these  dark  timber-galleries — ^like  tunnels 
above  ground.    The  back-blown  smoke  from  ou^l^^ii^Qtive  filled 
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the  close  air,  so  that  we  were  driven  in  half-stifled  from  the  plat- 
forms where  we  were  taking  an  airing,  and  even  in  the  car  there  was 
such  a  chorus  of  coughing  that  we  might  have  been  a  party  of  con- 
sumptive invalids.  It  was  too  dark  to  read ;  and  in  our  hearts  we 
were  in  perpetual  apprehension  lest  the  event  which  bad  so  lately 
happened — of  the  roof  falling,  crushed  in  by  the  weight  of  snowdrifts 
— should  recur,  in  which  case  we  should  have  had  short  shrift.  Here 
and  there  we  came  upon  great  gaps  in  wall  and  roof,  and  broken 
timbers,  the  relics  of  yesterday's  wreckage.  Through  these  gaps  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  great  Sierras  never  to  be  forgotten,  brief  as 
they  were.  Brief,  for  the  scene  was  too  dazzling  for  the  eye  to  bear. 
The  vast  slopes  of  shining  snow  blinded  us,  emerging  from  our 
darkness,  like  a  lightning  blaze.  Up  to  the  highest  heavens  tho 
clearly*outlined  snow-peaks  seemed  to  reach,  and  away  to  the 
horizon  the  immeasurable  snowdrifts  spread.  We  looked  out  upon 
a  world  of  spotless,  dazzling,  blinding,  wonderful  white.  The 
giant  pines  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  snow ;  but  the  proud 
heads  of  these  monarchs  of  the  mountain  and  the  forest  did  not 
bend  beneath  the  weight  of  their  frosted  silver  crowns.  Among 
those  scenes  which  will  come  back  to  us  in  memory  for  ever,  un- 
eclipsed  in  the  future  as  unrivalled  in  the  past,  will  always  shine 
out  those  too  brief  glimpses  of  the  wondrous  white  world  of  the 
Sierras  I 

At  Eeno  we  had  descended  to  a  level  of  4,500  feet,  and  were 
in  the  great  mining  State  of  Nevada,  at  a  junction  from  which  the 
Virginia  and  Truckee  Bailroad  runs  to  the  mining  centre,  Virginia 
City,  on  the  celebrated  Comstock  lode.  Here  we  found  the  noble 
red  man  and  his  wives  had  ^come  out  for  to  see'  us;  and  we 
returned  the  compliment  by  all  turning  out  on  the  platform  to  see 
them.  There  were  squaws  old  and  young,  some  ugly  as  a  heathen 
idol,  some  with  a  certain  beauty  in  their  bronze  faces  and  great 
black  eyes,  most  of  them  carrying  a  pappoose,  like  a  little  mummy 
swathed  and  bound  in  a  kind  of  wicker  cradle  and  strapped  on  the 
mother's  back.  A  young  squaw,  no  doubt  the  beauty  of  the  tribe, 
with  daubs  of  vermib'on  on  her  cheek-bones  just  where  a  natural 
flush  would  W)i  be,  attired  in  a  buckskin  petticoat  and  a  blue 
blanket,  stood  immobile  as  a  bronze  statue,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  Judge's  comments  on  her  attractions.  An  old  squaw,  sitting 
huddled  up  on  the  steps,  begged  silently,  with  sinewy  brown  hand 
outstretched.  Several  braves,  clad  in  blankets  red,  yellow,  and 
green,  crowded  on  the  steps  of  the  baggage-car.  Each  one  had  his 
gun,  and  we  passed  them  with  our  meekest  aspect.  One  bad  a 
civilised  hat,  under  which  his  mane .  of  wild  coarse  hair  streamed 
out  incongruously.  ^ 
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A  couple  of  negroes  and  two  or  three  Chinamen  were  also 
lounging  about.  Here,  on  this  little  strip  of  platform,  the  four 
races  met.  The  white  man  elbowed  the  red  man,  of  whose  land 
he  has  taken  possession,  and  who  is  dying  and  withering  away 
before  him ;  the  black  man,  whom  he  tore  from  his  native  soil, 
and  through  whom  the  blood  of  millions  watered  the  ruined  fields 
of  the  South ;  and  the  yellow  man,  who  is  giving  him  trouble  now 
and  promises  to  give  him  more. 

At  the  succeeding  stations  also  the  aborigines  hang  about  the 
platforms  and  climb  on  to  the  freight-cars.  Indians  and  editors 
ride  free,  *  dead-head,'  as  they  express  it.  We  pass  through  the 
land  of  the  Piutes  into  the  land*  of  the  Shoshonee,  but  our  in- 
experienced eyes  detect  no  diflference  in  the  aspect  of  these  tribes. 
They  all  look  very  dirty ;  and  only  through  the  rose-coloured  glasses 
of  romance  can  one  perceive  any  picturesqueness  in  them  to  admire. 
But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  judging  the  red 
race  by  these  half-tame  specimens  who  hang  about  od  the  fringe 
of  civilisation,  left  behind  by  the  true  Indian,  who  retreats 
to  his  fastnesses  before  the  white  man's  advance,  but 

Speeds  an  arrow  as  he  flies. 

We  are  now  on  the  great  Plains.  They  were  a  waste  of  sage-brush 
and  snow  when  we  crossed  them  in  the  winter ;  now  they  are  a  waste 
of  sage-brush  and  sand.  Nothing  to  be  seen,  to  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south,  but  barren  desert,  brown  sage-brush,  and  yellow 
sand.  Late  in  the  afternoon  our  train  pulls  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert  to  wait  for  the  Westward-bound  Overland  to  pass  us,  for 
across  the  Plains  there  is  only  a  single  track  save  at  the  crossing- 
places.  We  all  snatch  the  opportunity  of  alighting  from  our  car, 
and  rambling  about,  ankle-deep  in  sand,  picking  specimens  of  sage- 
brush, and  hunting  for  agates,  which  are  said  to  be  found  here. 
Presently  we  see  a  puff  of  smoke  on  the  edge  of  the  desert — soon 
the  distant  clanging  of  a  bell  reaches  our  ears.  The  Pacific  Express 
is  coming.  We  jump  up  on  to  the  platforms  of  our  respective  cars, 
and  stand  there  to  see  it  pass.  The  living  street,  the  coimterpart 
of  our  own,  comes  rushing  on  its  way,  half  its  passengers  swarming 
out  on  the  platforms,  the  rest  crowding  at  the  windows,  to  gaze  at 
us  as  we  are  gazing  at  them.  So  the  Eastward-  and  the  Westward- 
bound  meet  and  pass — ^so  closely  that  hands  are  stretched  in  recog- 
nition and  greeting  from  one  to  the  other.  <How  are  you, 
Charlie?'  ^ Hullo,  Jack!'  and  two  hands  catch  and  clasp  for  a 
second  as  their  tiain,  slightly  slackening  its  rush,  sweeps  past  ours. 
The  excitement  is  over ;  we  are  en  route  again.  Soon  the  sun 
goes  down  in  a  very  glare  of  barbanc  splendour.    The  dark  clouds 
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are  broken  up  into  a  blaze  of  incredible  colours.  No  artist  save 
Turner  would  have  dared  to  paint  the  vivid  tints  that  flame  and 
fade  and  melt  at  last  into  a  wonderfid  gorgeous  dappling  of 
amethyst  and  gold. 

In  the  evening,  as  we  gaze  out  upon  the  dusky  Plains,  the  dim 
horizon,  the  limitless  desolation  of  this  dead-level  seems  to  crush 
us.  We  remember  the  pioneers  who  toiled,  and  starved,  and  fell 
by  the  way  in  the  terrible  journey  across  these  pathless  Plains.  In 
fancy  we  see  the  ghosts  of  the  waggon-trains  crawling  on  their 
weary  road.    We  think  how 

There  lies  the  nationjs  great  high-road  of  dead 
Forgotten  and  unnumbered ! 
think  how 

The  brown  and  russet  grasses  wave 
Along  a  thousand  leagues  that  lie  one  common  grave  ! 

And  so  the  night  falls,  and  at  Humboldt — which  our  guide-book 
describes  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert — we  alight  for  supper,  and 
indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  hot  meats,  fish,  and  vegetables — which  are 
not  comprised  in  our  luncheon-baskets.  We  are  fortunate  that 
night  in  getting  delicious  antelope-steak  and  fresh  mountain  trout, 
and  retiun  to  our  car  smiling  and  serene  as  a  Chinaman. 

We  have  not  recovered  the  twelve  hours  we  lost  at  Colfax, 
although  we  have  been  running  at  extra  speed  across  the  Plains,  and 
this  night  it  is  evident  that  the  engineer  is  ^  doing  his  level  best ' 
to  make  up  time,  for  we  are  tossed  up  and  down  like  shuttle-cocks 
in  our  beds  as  the  car  plunges  and  jolts  over  the  roughly-laid  road, 
which  was  never  built  for  express  speed. 

The  next  day,  our  third  day  on  board  the  cars,  we  skirt  the 
great  American  desert,  and  come  upon  the  inland  sea  of  the  Salt 
Lake,  its  green  glassy  expanse  shining  in  the  sunlight.  The  waves 
which  sometimes  dash  against  its  bold  promontories  are  sleeping 
calmly  to-day ;  we  run  for  some  time  beside  its  fair  and  sunny 
waters,  glittering  like  multitudinous  diamonds  in  the  golden  glare 
of  the  sun.  About  four  o'clock  we  reach  Ogden,  and,  being  still 
some  seven  hours  behind  time,  are  besieged  with  inquiries  firom 
the  crowd  on  the  platform  as  to  whether  we  have  met  with  any 
accident.  The  thimder  of  a  great  Chinese  gong  summons  us  to 
dinner  in  the  little  railway  hotel — a  narrow  slip  of  a  building 
sandwiched-in  between  two  parallel  railway  lines. 

At  Ogden  we  say  good-bye  to  the  bright  yellow  Silver  Palace 
cars  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  take  our  appointed  places  in  the 
dark  brown  Pullman  Sleepers  of  the  U.P.  Our  little  knot  of  friendly 
fellow-travellers  mutually  inquire  as  to  the  location  of  our  berths. 
♦  Which  car  are  you  in  ? '  *  I  am  in  the  Colorado  : '  *  Ours  is  the 
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Laramie ; '  ^  Come  and  see  us  in  the  Colorado,'  and  so  on.  Esiab* 
lished  in  the  ^  Laramie '  car,  we  are  off  again,  setting  our  watches 
afresh,  for  we  have  kept  San  Francisco  time  till  now,  and  find  our- 
selves over  an  hour  backward. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  the  wonders  of  Weber 
and  Echo  Canon  by  daylight.  The  best  view  is  from  the  rearmost 
platform  of  the  train,  so  we  join  the  Judge  and  the  G-eneral  in  the 
rear  car,  and  take  up  our  places  on  the  platform,  the  gentlemen 
chivalrously  securing  our  safety  by  taking  the  outside  places  as  the 
car  sways  and  jolts  round  sharp  curves  and  over  narrow  and  fearfully 
frail-looking  trestleworks.  We  would  fain  slacken  the  speed  of 
the  train  as  we  rush  through  these  marvellous  mountain  defiles, 
that  we  might  dwell  longer  on  the  battlemented  cliffd  towering  two 
thousand  feet  above  us,  the  rugged  peaks  that  cleave  the  sky,  the 
fimtastic  formations  of  the  rocks.  Here  is  one  isolated  column 
called  the  ^  Idiot ' ;  we  have  no  time  to  discuss  the  open  question 
*  Why  ?  *  for  our  attention  is  claimed  by  the  '  Kettle,'  the  *  Steam- 
boat,* the  *  Three  Witches' — three  pinnacles  looming  weirdly 
through  the  gathering  twilight  in  a  vague  likeness  to  the  female 
form  divine ;  then  the  ^  Witches'  Bottles,'  which  are  as  big  as  the 
Witches,  and  the  *  Devil's  Slide,'  an  odd  freak  of  nature,  two  long 
low  straight  walls  of  granite  running  down  the  steep  face  of  the 
cliff  for  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  rigid  parallel,  suggesting  to  us 
that  it  would,  if  frozen,  be  an  admirable  spot  for  tobogganing. 

Night  closes  once  more,  and  once  more  we  beguile  the  evening 
with  whist  and  euchre,  a  traveller  retumiDg  Eastward  from  the 
Eureka  mines  instructing  us  in  the  latter  game.  In  the  morning 
we  arise  light  of  heart,  for  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  our  journey. 
We  are  going  to  branch  off  to  Denver  City  this  evening,  and  hope 
to  arrive  there  before  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  sleep 
this  night  in  a  bed  that  does  not  leap  and  lurch  beneath  us.  Our 
spirits  are  somewhat  dashed  by  having  to  wait  three  hours  for 
breakfast.  We  rise  at  seven,  and  the  train  makes  no  stop  till  ten. 
Then  we  hurry  the  porter  off  to  fetch  us  coffee,  butter,  and  milk. 
Our  bread  and  biscuits  are  running  short,  but  by  way  of  counter- 
balance we  have  a  whole  plum-cake  left.  We  exchange  with  the 
party  whom  we  always  and  only  know  as  *  the  **  Tommy  "  family,' 
from  the  name  of  their  ubiquitous  offspring,  and  who  have  abun- 
dance of  bread,  while  Tommy  clamours  for  cake.  We  further 
exchange  preserved  peaches  and  potted  lobster,  and  are  all  content 
— far  better  satisfied  than  are  those  hungry  passengers  who  scorned 
the  modest  provisions  of  picnic-baskets,  and  responded  to  the 
clamorous  summons  of  the  gong  outside  the  breakfast-saloon. 
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They  return  grumbling,  having  paid  a  dollar  each  for  tough  steak 
and  slop  coffee. 

To-day  we  are  on  the  Plains  again,  but  now  the  dead  monotony 
of  sage-brush  and  sand,  brown-yellow  prairie  and  blue  sky,  is 
varied  by  glimpses  of  distant  peaks,  and  here  and  there  the  horizon 
is  broken  up  into  rugged  mountain  outlines,  and  the  dead  level 
imdulates.  We  are  now  making  the  ascent  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  late  in  the  afternoon  alight  at  Laramie,  7,123  feet 
above  sea-level,  to  enjoy  a  hasty  run  in  the  keen  bracing  air  and 
inspect  the  stuffed  heads  of  elk  and  buffalo  exhibited  on  the 
platform.  Then  we  continue  our  ascent  into  the  regions  of 
snow  again,  the  white  summits  of  the  Snowy  Range  floating  like 
stationary  clouds  in  the  distance.  At  Sherman  we  reach  the 
highest  point  touched  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  an  elevation 
of  8,242  feet.  We  have  been  told  we  ought  to  feel  symptoms  of 
distress  here  from  the  rarefied  state  of  the  atmosphere.  But  we 
feel  nothing — although  certainly  the  beauty  of  our  car  looks  very 
pale  and  asks  for  aoL  volatile ;  the  Judge  pulls  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes  and  shivers  in  his  corner ;  even  Tommy's  exuberant  spirits 
appear  dashed — but  this  effect  we  attribute  to  the  disappearance 
of  a  whole  can  of  potted  lobster.  He  is,  however,  equal  to  the 
effort  of  concocting  a  big  snowball  to  throw  at  us  as  we  tramp  up 
*and  down  on  a  path  of  frozen  snow — ^for  the  great  secret  of  enjoy- 
ing the  Overland  journey  is  never  to  lose  a  chance  of  exercise. 

Now,  again  on,  on  over  the  snow-covered  plain  I  it  seems  im- 
possible that  this  vast  desert-level  is  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  We  are  descending,  but  so  imperceptibly  that  when  we 
reach  Cheyenne  Junction  that  evening,  liaving  descended  2,000 
feet  from  Sherman,  it  has  seemed  a  level  run  all  the  way. 

Here  our  harmonious  party  breaks  up.  The  Judge  is  going  to 
dine  and  sleep  at  Cheyenne,  and  take  the  stage  at  dawn  to  the 
Black  Hills.  The  General's  route  lies  across  the  arid  plains  of 
*  Bleeding  Kansas.'  We  take  the  train  which  is  in  waiting  on  the 
Colorado  Central  line,  and  which  sets  off  with  a  preliminary  plunge 
and  jolt  that  gives  us  a  pleasing  foretaste  of  the  healthful  shaking- 
up  in  store  for  us  for  the  next  half-dozen  hours.  And  now  we  are 
sorry  that  the  long  day-and-night  journey  in  the  pleasant  social 
car  is  over,  and  the  snowy  world  of  the  Sierras  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  to  us ;  and  in  the  deepening  twilight  we  lean  out  of  the 
window  to  watch  the  last  glimpses  of  the  waving  hands  and  hand- 
kerchiefs of  the  Eastward-bound  travellers  as  the  Atlantic  Express 
rushes  on  its  thundering  way, 

IZA  nUFFITS  HABDT. 
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I  LITE  in  a  terrace  at  the  west  end  of  town,  the  extreme  west  end. 
It  is  not  a  fashionable  terrace,  nor  a  particularly  healthy  terrace, 
nor  a  lively  terrace,  nor,  my  friends  say,  is  it  a  terrace  at  all. 
They  call  it  a  Mews,  and,  with  a  momentary  condescension  to  their 
peculiar  style  of  wit,  if  it  amuses  them  to  call  it  so,  so  be  it.  But 
my  landlord  calls  it  a  Terrace.  It  is  true  that  the  roadway  is 
generally  blocked  for  half  its  width  by  heaps  of  straw,  that  it  is  the 
exercise-ground  of  half  a  dozen  horsebreakers,  and  that  the  carriages 
of  my  neighbours  in  the  next  square  do  often  pass  this  way  before 
taking  up  their  load ;  but,  as  I  said,  my  landlord  calls  it  a  Terrace, 
and  so  considers  it  in  his  rent.  As  is  my  Terrace,  so  was  L  I 
wasn't  &6hionable,  I  had  never  been  presented  at  Court,  nor  even 
dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  though  I  had  met  him  officially.  I 
was  not  witty  enough  (so  my  friends  would  have  said),  nor  wealthy 
enough  (as  I  should  have  said),  nor  of  sufficiently  high  descent,  to 
be  welcomed  by  society  with  open  arms.  I  was  out  of  the  great 
world,  and,  from  my  standing-point  on  the  fringe  of  fashionable 
London,  I  watched  its  pomp  and  pageantry  passing  by.  It  is  true 
I  longed  to  join  in  the  procession,  as  children  long  to  make  a  part 
in  the  Lord  Mayor's  on  the  ninth  of  November.  I  had  much  the 
same  mysterious  admiration  for  it,  and  the  same  hope,  seemingly 
quite  baseless,  that  I  might  one  day  form  a  part  of  it.  But  I  had  a 
friend  in  one  of  the  men  in  armour,  I  mean  in  a  man  of  fashion, 
a  great  artist  whom  the  world  delighted  to  honour,  who  would 
occasionally  show  me  something  of  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes. 
And,  as  I  am  about  to  explain,  when  he  retired  from  the  stage,  he 
gave  me  his  place,  generous  man  and  far-seeing  that  he  was ! 

He  was  my  fashionable  friend,  my  only  one.  He  did  not  re- 
pudiate the  friendship  of  our  youth,  when  he  became  great ;  and  I 
repaid  him  for  it.  Sunday  after  Sunday  for  years  I  would  look  in 
upon  him  in  his  studio,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast.  I  would  examine 
the  progress  made  during  the  week  and  give  him  my  thoughts 
upon  it.  I  had  an  eye  for  art,  and  he  knew  it.  He  accepted  my 
views,  he  acted  upon  them.  I  educated  his  practical  eye  in  the 
theory  of  his  craft,  and  laid  bare  to  him,  painter  though  he  was,  the 
hidden  meanings  and  depths  of  the  art.  I  never  ceased  adjuring 
him  to  display  incisive  breadth,  luminously  sympathetic  colouring, 
and  delicacy  of  texture.  I  did  not  allow  even  his  luncheon  to 
deprive  him  of  hints  that  he  would  often  say  were  too  valuable  to 
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be  given  to  him  in  private,  but  should  have  been  reserved  for  some 
public  occasion.  Not  that  I  would  take  advantage  of  his  unselfish- 
ness, but  would  even  remain  and  talk  of  art  until  his  fashionable 
friends  came.  Then  I  left  him,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  his 
Sunday  evenings  were  not  spent  to  such  advantage.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  man  was  Sir  ^Little'  Rober,  P.R.A.,  and  I  have  even 
overheard  his  worldly  friends  say  that  he  could  never  bear  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  a  fool.  I  dare  say  it  was  so.  At  any  rate,  he  was 
thoughtful  and  considerate,  and  I  have  known  him  beg  me  to  jot 
down  the  ideas  that  occurred  to  me,  and  not  to  waste  my  whole 
Sunday  upon  him.  But  there  is  much  in  the  sympathy  of  personal 
influence,  and  in  the  power  of  propinquity,  as  I  have  often  told  him. 
I  found  that  he  did  not  derive  the  advantage  from  my  notes  which 
I  could  have  desired,  and  his  servant  was  too  apt  to  overlook  and 
even  sometimes  to  destroy  them.  So  I  returned  to  the  old  plan, 
and  our  delightful  Sunday  mornings  were  resumed.  Alas,  not  for 
long  was  he  spared  to  reap  the  benefit  of  my  friendly  suggestions. 
A  wasting  fever  seized  him,  and  knowing  full  well  the  value  of  a 
companion  with  whose  art-feelings  he  could  even  in  sickness  fully 
sympathise,  I  would  have  gladly  sat  with  him.  But  the  doctors, 
— whose  ideas  never  rise  above  mere  bodily  ailments,  and  whose 
bearing  is  wanting  in  the  repose  which  art  bestows  upon  its  votaries, 
and  which  especially  marked  my  late  friend  the  President, — ^the 
doctors  somewhat  harshly  insisted  upon  him  being  left  to  himself. 
In  ignorance  only,  I  trust,  they  denied  to  him  a  last  interchange 
of  ideas  with  his  fellow-worshipper  in  Art's  temple.  He  died,  and 
so  doing  made  me  famous.  He  left  me  his  great  painting,  now  so 
well  known  to  the  world,  but  which,  with  a  modesty  I  can  fully 
understand,  he  had  long  jealously  secluded.  He  left  me  his  chef 
d^(BUvre^  his  Ehodostephane.  I  was  the  owner  of  Bhodostephane, 
that  picture  of  mysterious,  esoteric,  yet  fashionable  loveliness.  I, 
who  every  morning,  Sundays  excepted,  sat  on  a  high  stool  in  the 
counting-house  of  Messrs.  Below,  Parr,  &  Sons,  and  whose  opinions 
of  art.,  nay,  whose  very  acquaintance  with  the  P.B.A.,  asserted  on 
that  stool,  met  with  a  churlish  lack  of  sympathy,  I  was  the  owner 
of  that  picture  for  which  dukes  and  untitled  millionaires  had  offered 
their  tens  of  thousands,  to  view  which  an  Emperor  had  crossed 
the  sea,  and  at  its  mere  conceptions  of  which  the  sssthetic  world 
had  melted  into  tears.  It  was  mine  I  and,  for  the  condition,  I 
gloried  in  it.  Was  I  one  to  exchange  immortal  art  for  the  worth- 
less dross  that  lower  natures  value  ?  Never  to  part  with  it,  and  to 
bequeath  it  to  his  heir  at  my  death, — ^ah !  what  a  mark  of  precious 
sympathy,  what  a  declaration  to  the  world  of  my  share  in  his 
deathless  creations,  was  here  I 
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But  to  the  picture.  I  had  it  removed  with  the  greatest  care 
and  at  considerable  expense,  which  in  truth  I  could  scarcely  afford, 
to  my  rooms  in  the  Terrace.  I  had  but  one  sitting-room,  and 
there,  when  the  balcony  had  been  propped  and  the  window  enlarged 
(it  would  not  pass  through  the  doors),  the  treasure  was  safely 
bestowed*  My  style  of  furniture  was  sombre,  not  to  say  dingy,  and, 
as  a  setting  for  the  gorgeous  lights  and  shades  of  Rhodostephane, 
might  be  said  to  be  a  failure.  Some  of  my  friends  (the  office 
sympathised  now)  would  fain  have  had  me  keep  it  so,  saying  that 
the  contrast  set  off  the  rich  colouring  of  the  masterpiece.  But  I, 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  composition,  would  not  be  un- 
worthy of  it.  I  re-furD.ished  throughout  in  dead  gold  and  sage- 
green.  Oh,  the  pinching  that  cost  me  I  but  I  soon  had  my 
reward,  and  found  I  had  done  it  none  too  soon.  The  event  was 
bruited  about :  the  will  was  in  all  the  papers ;  I  awoke  to  find  my- 
self famous.  I  passed  from  obscurity  to  lustre  in  a  night.  They 
crowded  to  call  upon  me — they,  the  great  world.  They  did  not 
come  by  twos  and  threes,  and  beg  the  honour  of  my  acquaintance, 
but  they  came  in  shoals —ay,  and  in  carriages — and  asked  to  see  the 
owner  of  Rhodostephane.  I  was  glad  to  meet  them  half-way,  and 
indeed  they  did  not  need  even  that.  They  crowded  into  my  room 
at  all  fashionable  hours,  and  sometimes  at  others,  and  would  stand 
and  gaze  at  the  picture  and  hear  the  remarks  I  had  to  make  upon 
it.  Indeed,  I  found  it  necessary  to  resign  my  situation  in  the  city 
in  order  to  do  the  honours  properly.  I  was  asked  to  dinners  and 
dances  and  stand-ups,  though  it  is  true  the  invitations  sometimes 
omitted  my  name,  and  were  simply  addressed  to  <  the  owner  of 
Rhodostephane.'  I  had  to  dress  myself  in  a  style  to  suit  the 
picture  when  at  home  (rich  dark-coloured  velvet  becomes  me  well), 
and  so  as  not  to  disgrace  it  when  I  went  abroad.  I  was  stared  at 
so  that  I  often  exclaimed, '  And  this  is  fame  I '  Certainly  it  was 
expensive,  and  my  private  income,  small  as  it  was,  upon  which  alone 
I  now  depended,  was  fast  swallowed  up.  But  the  fashionable  world 
was  at  my  feet,  or  rather  in  my  rooms.  That  temple  of  art,  for  so 
it  had  become,  was  constantly  choked  with  their  broadcloths  and 
satins.  Callers  were  so  frequent  that  my  landlord  trebled  his 
charge  for  attendance  when  I  could  least  afford  it,  and  exacted  a 
periodical  sum  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  stair-carpets.  But 
what  of  that  ?  My  afternoon  teas  were  the  rendezvous  of  all  that 
was  fairest  and  most  sesthetic  in  the  aristocratic  world.  I  had  no 
time  to  return  visits,  I  was  always  receiving  them.  In  truth,  I 
was  never  alone.  Young  guardsmen  would  call  in  the  small  hours, 
and  emperors  looked  in  before  breakfast.  I  resembled  royalty  in 
that  the  pleasures  of  solitude  were  denied  to  me.     As  I  walked  in 
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the  Park  the  little  boys  cried  out,  '  I'hat's  him  1 '  and  ran  in  fix)nt 
looking  back  in  my  face.  Strangers  from  the  coimtry  scanned  me 
through  eye-glasses,  and  asked  audibly,  *  Which  is  he  ? '  Nay,  it 
went  further.  My  Terrace  was  re-christened  Ehodostephane 
Terrace,  and  all  the  rents  were  raised  to  correspond.  Months  went 
by,  and  still  I  was  the  lion  j^ar  excdlerice. 

Then,  when  life  held  out  to  me  its  rarest  sweets,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  ruined.  Yes,  as  suddenly  as  I  awoke  to  fame,  did  I 
awake  to  the  unpleasant  certainty  that  I  had  not  a  sovereign,  but 
that  I  owed  a  great  many.  I  had  lived  up  to  the  picture,  I  had 
sacrificed  all  to  it,  I  had  made  it  my  sole  consideration,  and  this 
was  the  unlooked-for  result.  How  little  had  my  late  honoured 
friend  thought  of  this  when,  in  gratitude  for  my  assistance,  he  left 
me  that  which,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  my  employer  at  our  last 
interview  styled  a  white  elephant  1  Ah,  but  why  not  exhibit  it? 
The  thought  suddenly  struck  me,  and  I  saw  my  way  to  fortune. 
But  it  was  not  to  be ;  and  in  this  wise.  One  evening,  when  I 
returned  at  a  late  hour  reflecting  upon  this  plan,  I  found  my  door 
besieged  by  the  retinue  of  an  Indian  prince.  His  highness  was 
reposing  his  royal  person,  bedecked  with  diamonds  and  resplendent 
with  the  richest  shawls,  upon  the  steps  of  my  stairs.  The  Mahara- 
jah Bagobag  Row  threw  himself  before  me  in  spontaneous  homage 
to  the  owner  of  the  world-renowned  picture.  In  words  of  eastern 
imagery,  and  with  an  extravagance  perhaps  borrowed  from  his 
native  tongue,  he  implored  of  me  permission  to  have  a  private 
view  of  the  masterpiece.  *Not  even  your  presence,  happy 
possessor  of  the  immortal  work,  would  I  fain  enjoy  at  that  blissfiil 
moment  when  my  soul  drinks  deep  draughts  at  the  divine  fountain 
of  all  that  is  purest  in  art.  Afterwards  let  my  ears  hear  the  golden 
utterances  that  you  alone,  the  part  creator,  can  pour  forth.' 

I  was  not  surprised  at  the  request,  for  admiration  was  so  con- 
stantly offered,  that  I  was  used  to  every  possible  expression  of  it. 
People  of  all  kinds  came  at  all  hours  to  see  me,  and  made  all 
manner  of  requests.  I  readily  acquiesced  in  his  desire,  and  leaving 
his  swarthy  suite  upon  the  stairs,  I  ushered  him  into  my  sitting- 
room.  Sympathising  with  his  feeling,  I  reverentially  withdrew  to 
my  bedroom,  and  composed  a  few  valuable  hints,  such  as  this 
stranger  might  carry  back  to  his  own  land.  How  deep  was  his 
admiration  I  and  how  long !  Yet,  I  was  loth  to  interrupt  his 
raptures,  having  his  special  request  in  remembrance.  But  at 
lengthy  fearing  that  his  emotions  might  have  proved  too  much  for 
him,  I  gently  entered  the  artistically  lighted  apartment.  Where 
was  he  ?  Had  he  gone,  then,  without  waiting  to  hear  my  remarks  ? 
Foolish  man  1    But  where  was — ^yes,  it  was  too  true — ^the  picture, 
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my  Rhodostephane,  my  very  soul,  which  had  mined  me  and  was  to 
save  me,  was  gone  too  1  A  great  blank  space  inside  the  empty 
frame  alone  met  my  frenzied  gaze,  and  I  fainted.  From  that  day 
to  this,  I  have  never  seen  the  masterpiece.  Without  it  I  am 
nothing  and  have  nothing. 

And  worse,  my  creditors  refuse  to  discharge  me :  true,  I  can 
but  offer  them  three  halfpence  in  the  pound,  but  I  have  assured 
them  again  and  again  that  the  money  has  gone  in  a  good  cause, 
in  the  putting  a  great  model  of  art  properly  before  the  world.  In 
vain,  too,  have  I  petitioned  government  to  reimburse  me  for  an 
expenditure  truly  national.  How  little  did  my  late  honoured 
friend  (all  my  friends  are  late  now)  think  to  what  his  bequest  was 
dooming  me,  who  so  assiduously  aided  him  with  advice  in  all  his 
projects  I  Reader,  a  most  unfortunate  man  bids  you  farewell, 
before  indignation  and  grief  overcome  him. 

8.   J.   WEYMAN. 
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*CoMB,'  wrote  Jack  Harris  to  Theocritus  Marlowe,  *come,  oh 
sweetest  of  singers  and  wisest  of  philosophers,  and  discuss  with  me 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  that  can  vex  our  poor  humanity.  I 
am  ill  at  ease,  and  you  can  perchance  assist  me — you  and  those 
others  whose  fair  friendship  lends  to  our  united  lives  such  poetry 
as  was  known  to  the  companions  of  Socrates  beneath  the  whisper- 
ing plane-tree  by  Ilyssup,  or  to  those  perhaps  more  favoured 
mortals  who  caught  their  first  love  of  culture  from  the  lips  of  a 
Lorenzo.  You  shall  learn  what  troubles  me,  not  now,  but  at 
that  sweetest  season  of  the  day  when  the  bodily  desires  are  satis- 
fied: 

avrap  iin\  jrdtrLos  Koi  (brjrvos  ((  (pov  two, 

and  the  soul,  informed  by  the  divine  madness  of  Dionysos,  floats 
unfettered  in  the  blue  ether  and  moves  among  the  multitudinous 
stars.' 

Theocritus  was  much  moved  by  this  letter  from  his  poetic 
soul's  brother;  so  too  were  the  other  friends  to  whom  Jack 
addressed  himself.  All  wondered  what  the  portentous  problem 
might  be  which  could  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  fine  intellect 
of  their  leader.  With  an  almost  painful  anxiety  they  awaited  the 
day  that  the  poet  had  appointed,  and  they  hailed  its  arrival  with 
all  the  joy  of  disciples  about  at  last  to  be  initiated  into  the  final 
mysteries.  Nor  was  their  pleasure  single-edged.  Jack's  dinners 
were  famous  among  his  friends.  The  canons  of  artistic  fitness 
upon  which  his  life  was  based,  while  they  served  to  measure  all 
the  highest  seekings  of  the  soul,  were  no  less  applicable  to  the 
arts  consecrated  by  the  spirit  of  Brillat-Savarin.  So  Jack's  allies 
were  always  glad  to  seat  themselves  at  the  round  table  in  the 
dining-room  of  thQ  poet's  chambers  overlooking  the  Thames.  The 
room  itself  was  a  constant  delight  to  him  and  them,  with  its  dado 
of  ebony  exquisitely  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  its  walls  and  ceilings 
of  dull  gold,  enlivened  by  inscriptions  from  Mimnermus  dwelling 
upon  the  brevity  of  youth  and  the  joys  of  love.  At  one  end 
a  window  with  a  balcony  overlooked  the  Thames,  where  it  was 
pleasant  to  sit  and  smoke  away  long  summer  evenings,  and  at 
the  other  was  the  great  picture  oF  Heliogabalus  Murdle,  his 
Aphrodita  Apostrophlay  with  Sappho's  hymn  to  the  goddess 
blazoned  on  the  wall  beside  it.     The  table  itself  was  a  work  of 
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art.  From  forth  a  profusion  of  many-hued  and  scented  flowers 
stood  stately  Venetian  flagons,  and  glasses  of  lovely  form  and 
lovelier  hue ;  while  plates  of  every  kind,  from  the  real  willow-pattern 
with  the  mark  of  the  Emperor  Hwang  upon  it  to  lustrous  Gubbio 
ware,  stimulated  the  appetite  through  the  artistic  senses.  No  glass, 
plate,  or  bottle  was  like  another.  Jack  proudly  boasted.  In  the 
centre  a  human  skull  stared  with  hollow  orbs  from  beneath 
brows  that  bore  in  paly  silver  the  words  '  Eros '  and  *  Thanatos,* 
while  its  empty  cranium  was  filled  with  dried  rose-leaves  and 
strange  spices  and  the  ashes  of  burnt  love-letters.  At  this  table, 
when  the  day  brought  the  hour,  sat  Theocritus  Marlowe,  Helioga- 
balus  Murdle,  who  was  becoming  famous  as  a  painter  of  beauty, 
Boiardo  Polwheedle,  the  great  Oxford  art  critic,  dear  to  [aesthe- 
tics for  the  fashion  in  which  he  denounced  all  who  disagreed  with 
him  as  *  dullards  and  dunderheads,'  and  finally  the  giver  of  the 
feast.  Jack  himself,  whose  £Eice  was  anxiously  scanned  by  his  guests 
to  see  if  haply  they  might  read  there  something  of  the  vast  pro- 
blem which  had  proved  too  great  for  his  unaided  efibrts. 

When  the  banquet  was  done  and  the  bright  exchange  of  talk 
grew  brighter.  Jack,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  give  any  clue  to 
the  thoughts  that  occupied  him,  filled  himself  a  tall  glass  with 
Lacrima  Christi,  slowly  emptied  it,  and  then,  gazing  upon  his 
friends,  said :  *  The  problem  which  harasses  me  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  word,  "  Woman." '  A  murmur  of  surprise  and  wonder 
ran  round  the  table. 

*  Woman,'  sighed  Theocritus  Marlowe,  *  is  indeed  a  marvellous 
problem  to  most  of  us ;  but  to  you,  my  dear  Jack,  I  should  have 
thought  that  she  had  long  since  ceased  to  present  any  difficulty.' 

*  So,  indeed,  I  thought  once,'  Jack  answered,  *  and  I  felt  that 
the  word  would  surprise  you  coming  coupled  with  any  doubt  from 
my  lips ;  and  yet,  I  must  confess  it,  I  am  perturbed.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  any  of  the  simple  forms  of  the  problem  that  trouble  me. 
The  knowledge  for  which  I  seek  is  rather  to  know  the  place  which 
we  who  live  the  higher  life  should  allow  woman  to  hold ;  how  fer 
we  are  wise  in  admitting  her  as  an  artistic  influence ;  what  niche 
she  should  occupy  in  the  pantheon  of  our  existence.  It  pains  me 
to  reflect  that  the  influence  which  is  so  potent  in  our  lives  is,  after 
all,  but  an  undefined  factor.' 

^  Ah  r  sighed  Theocritus,  flinging  himself  upon  a  heap  of  roses 
that  lay  before  him  on  the  table,  *  why  did  we  ever  allow  that 
glorious  institution  of  the  Courts  of  Love  to  pass  away  ?  Oh  for  an 
hour  of  rose-girdled^Provence,  where  such  doubts  as  these  would 
soon  be  set  at  rest  by  that  higher  tribunal  I ' 

*  I  am  not  sure,'  observed  Boiardo  Polwheedle,  *  that  we  are 
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right  about  those  Courts  of  Love,  which  seem  really  to  have  belonged 
to  a  later  and  less  truly  poetic  period  than  the  highest  moments 
of  Provencal  inspiration.  Now,  if  you  read  Hueflfer's  "  Trouba- 
dours  "' 

'  We  wander  from  the  theme,'  Jack  interrupted.  *  No  Courts 
of  Love  could  answer  my  question,  for  they  only  acted  upon  certain 
received  relationships  of  man  and  woman,  and  I  seek  to  know  what 
those  relationships  should  be,  and  how  they  should  be  interpreted 
by  us  whose  nobler  purposes  set  us  apart  from  common  humanity. 
Where  I  speak  of  Woman  I  speak  of  course  also  of  love.  Let  us 
begin  at  the  beginning,  after  the  fashion  of  the  wise  master  of  the 
Platonists.    How,  my  dear  Theocritus,  would  you  define  Woman  ?  * 

'  Woman,'  interposed  Heliogabalus, '  is  nature's  epigram.' 

*  By  Woman,'  said  Theocritus,  *  I  understand  all  that  is  chiefest 
in  life,  all  that  lends  to  song  its  most  divine  re-echoes ;  the  grace  of 
shapely  limbs,  the  touch  of  soft  hair,  the  light  of  loveliest  eyes — 
for  I  presume,  dear  master,  that  you  speak  to  us  only  of  beautiful 
women.' 

'  To  us,  in  our  higher  life,  none  other  exist,'  said  Jack  senten- 
tiously. 

'  Except,  of  course,'  said  Boiardo,  ^  such  women  as  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  George  Eliot,  and  Georges  Sand ;  these  were  not  beau- 
tiful, and  yet  we  owe  them  much.  It  is  pretended,  too,  that 
Sappho  was  not  so  lovely  as  we  should  wish  to  believe  her ;  and  as 
for  Queen  Cleopatra  herself,  the  image  on  her  own  coinage  does 
not  testify  to  any  marvellous  fairness.' 

'  These  are  indeed  exceptions,'  Jack  said ;  *  or  rather,  not  quite 
exceptions,  for  their  genius  lends  them,  by  its  fascinating  powers, 
the  quality  of  those  charms  they  lack ;  and  we,  by  the  magic  of  our 
intellects,  are  able  to  see  them  rightly,  to  transmute  them  as  it 
were :  in  fact,  we  elect  them  to  be  beautiful,  and  beautiful  they 
become.' 

Boiardo  bowed  his  head,  convinced  by  the  eloquent  reasoning 
of  his  friend.  *  Such,'  he  said,  *  is  the  awful  power  of  love  which 
is,  in  its  truest  sense,  the  worship  of  beauty.  We  are  like  the 
watchers  in  a  temple,  cowering  upon  the  sacred  floor  and  covering 
our  averted  eyes  with  reverential  hands  in  humble  homage  to  the 
holiness  that  fills  our  being  with  dreams  of  divinity.' 

*  Worship  is  great,'  said  Theocritus,  'but  passion  is  greater. 
Give  me  the  consuming  fire  of  Sappho's  song,  the  love  that  shook 
her  spirit  as  the  wind  when  it  falls  on  mountain  oaks.  Love  and 
passion  are  inseparable.  In  that  trinity  of  divine  desire  which 
the  Greeks  represented  by  Eros,  Pothos,  and  Himeros,  there  was 
no  deification  of  mere  adoration.    I  haye  of  course  an  intense 
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admiration  for  the  love  of  a  Dante  for  his  Beatrice,  of  a  Petrarch 
for  his  Laura,  but  I  must  place  myself  high  above  the  passionless 
praise  of  the  one  or  the  unanswered  longings  of  the  other.  I  must 
be  torn  by  tumultuous  passions.  Love  is  for  me  the  flame-clad 
youth,  fitly  invoked  in  those  words  of  the  Lesbian  as  a  bitter- 
sweet tameless  wild-beast.  I  worship  Woman  with  clashing 
cymbals  and  tossing  thyrsis,  not  with  the  amiable  lutings  of 
Tuscan  sonneteers.' 

*  Do  not  speak  so  harshly  of  sonnets,'  interposed  Theocritus. 
He  was  thinking  of  his  work  '  Dandelions,'  the  exquisite  little 
volume  which  he  had  just  privately  printed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friends.  This  work  consisted  of  a  single  sonnet,  every  line  of 
which  was  printed  separately  on  only  one  side  of  a  page.  *  It  is  my 
favourite  form  and  best  expresses  my  attitude  towards  Woman. 
The  poet  may  wander  awhile  fancy-free,  like  the  fawn  of  Lucrezia's 
lover,  the  tuneful  Bembo : 

Cos!  senza  temer  futuro  a£&imo 

Moss'  io^  Donna,  quel  di  che  bei  vostri  occhi 

M'  impiagar  lasso  tutto  1  lato  manco ; 

and  then  the  spirit  naturally  expresses  itself  in  the  sweet  restraint 
of  fourteen  lines.  I  have  a  sonnet  of  my  own  which  I  should  like 
you  all  to  hear,  for  it  puts  my  position  very  beautifully  : — 

Blossom  that  wooed  the  sun-god  long  ago, 
Wooing  in  vain,  and  so  for  evermore 
With  spread  of  passionate  petals  must  adore 
Thy  lover  in  his  latest  sunset  glow ; 
With  what  a  perfect  fitness  didst  thou  show 
In  the  device  that  Geofirey  Kudel  bore 
Across  wan  waters  to  the  scorching  shore, 
And  looking  on  his  lady  perished  so. 
Be  thou  my  Mason  too,  who  seek  to  sing 
Of  love  alone  and  of  my  lady's  face, 
That  shows  no  kindness  for  my  misery : 
My  youth  hefore  her  cruel  feet  1  fling, 
Content  if  only  in  her  sovereign  grace 
Beneath  her  tread  she  deign  to  trample  me.' 

A  hush  followed  the  reading,  first  broken  by  Jack.  *  That  is 
very  beautiful,'  he  said.  *  There  is  nothing,  to  my  thinking,  even 
in  the  sweet  Tuscan,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  eloquent.  The  golden 
grace  and  jewelled  simplicity  of  the  style  is  only  rivalled,  not 
eclipsed,  by  the  harmonious  movement  and  august  majesty  of  the 
verse.  There  is  a  little  thing  of  my  own  that  I  will,  following  the 
example  of  Theocritus,  read  to  you,  in  which  in  some  measure  my 
philosophy  is  shown  forth.'  He  produced  a  sheet  of  parchment- 
Jack  always  wrote  on  parchment— and  read  as  ^%J^|*v^i^*^vic 
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*  Ye  that  may  hearken  to  this  song  of  mine 
Shall  drink  with  me  deep  draughts  of  that  sad  wine 

Which  oozes  drop  by  drop  like  tears  of  blood 
From  the  thick  clusters  of  life's  desolate  vine. 

And  we  shall  stray  in  lonely  groves,  half  lit 
"With  melancholy  moon  and  stars  that  flit 
Through  the  dejected  desert  of  the  sky 
Where  man  in  vain  would  find  his  fortunes  writ. 

Or  weary  of  much  memory  we  may  rest 
By  lonely  pools  and  copses  near  the  nest 

Of  that  sad  bird  of  love  the  nightingale, 
Who  sings  for  man  the  sorrow  in  his  breast. 

And  I  win  take  you  to  a  temple  where 
Is  carved  a  godlike  image  fiercely  fair,     . 

Chained  to  a  rock,  and  bid  you  know  desire 
In  that  fair  form  and  in  his  chains  despair. 

And  we  will  there  do  homage  to  man's  dreams 
And  weep  their  unfulfilment  by  wan  streams, 

The  silent  streams  of  night  that  seem  to  flow 
Towards  where  some  distant  Lethe  ocean  gleams. 

Soon  the  lean  fingers  of  the  leaden  hours 
Will  from  the  rose-tree  pluck  the  fairest  fiowers 

And  carpet  the  green  earth  with  rotting  leaves 
Stirred  by  sad  winds  and  watered  by  chill  showers 

Too  soon,  alas !  the  laughbg  g^l  we  love 
And  vow  by  all  the  spangles  up  abqye 

To  worship,  she  will  wither  and  grow  old, 
As  worn  and  worthless  as  a  cast-off  glove. 

The  air  is  chilly  and  the  days  are  dull. 
In  vain,  in  vain  the  fairest  fingers  cull 

The  fairest  roses  for  the  festal  wreath 
When  every  wreatli  is  wound  about  a  skull. 

Where  is  the  pleasure  in  the  wine  ye  quaffed 
W^hen  ever  to  your  loDgest,  deepest  draught 

There  comes  an  end?  Of  what  avail  your  jests, 
When  all  forget  that  you  have  ever  laughed? 

Yea,  all  must  wither ;  love'*  bright  torch  goes  out, 
Trod  into  dust  beneath  the  heel  of  doubt, 

Or  puffed  at  by  old  age,  or  plucked  by  death 
From  the  bright-handed  angel  put  to  rout. 

But  while  the  altar  standeth,  feed  its  fiame 
With  the  warm  breath  of  love.    Forget  the  shame 
Of  shifting  days  and  hours  that  know  not  pause. 
And  lovely  things  returni^g  as  they  came. 

Be  love  my  song,  then,  and  my  lady's  praise 
Blend  with  the  burden  of  departing  days 

Moaned  by  the  grave  of  buried  hope  and  love  : 
And  worship  of  fw  women  guide  my  wa^y^'  ^y  GoOqIc 
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A  religious  silence  fell  upon  the  company  and  held  them  for  a 
while.  Boiardo  was  the  first  to  speak.  <  There,'  he  said,  <  we  have 
the  supremest  expression  of  the  infinite,  the  completest  definition 
of  the  utterly  undefinable,  for  which  we  may  venture  to  hope.* 

*  Yes/  said  the  young  painter ;  *  it  expresses  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  beauty  which  consumes  us,  that  quest  after  goodlihead 
which  impels  us  as  the  lords  of  Arthur's  court  were  impelled  to 
seek  for  the  San  Oreal.  Art  demands  that  a  woman  must  be  beauti- 
ful, and  art  has  to  be  obeyed.' 

'  But,'  said  Jack,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  music  in  his 
voice,  *  even  when  we  settle  the  imperative  necessity  for  woman  to 
be  beautiful,  we  have  yet  to  determine  our  own  relations  to  beauty 
and  to  her.' 

*  To  rightly  understand  this,'  said  Boiardo,  *  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Greek  world ;  we  must  forget,  as  Winckelmann  forgot,  the 
miserable  modem  existence,  and  steep  ourselves  in  the  antique 
Hellas.  I  once  wrote  a  beautiful  little  poem  on  the  aspirations  of 
a  girl  of  to-day  to  return  to  the  womanhood  of  Greece,  which,  as 
you  have  set  the  example,  I  will,  if  I  can  recall  it,  recite  to  yon.' 
He  paused  for  a  few  seconds  with  his  hands  pressed  to  his  head, 
and  then  began  : — 

'  Let  me  close  my  eyes  an  instant^  let  me  dream  a  Grecian  life 
WTiile  my  liberated  fancy  deems  itself  the  loyal  wife 
Waiting  for  her  lord  returning  from  the  ruined  Trojan  tower«, 
Or  that  queen  of  all  the  ages  round  whose  feet  the  deathless  flowers 
Blossom  in  the  Blessed  Islands  where  Achilles  call»  my  name. 
Wooing  Helen  for  whose  beauty  Ilium  withered  into  flame; 
Or  my  soul  is  aU  Athenian,  like  to  hers  who  met  her  death 
For  the  sake  of  the  sweet  city,  praising  2ieus  with  maiden  breath ; 
Or  my  spirit  floating  southward  over  happy  summer  seas 
Answers  to  the  wail  of  Sappho  whispered  through  the  Lesbian  trees, 
Singing  of  the  Gods  forgotten  and  the  stately  faiths  of  old, 
And  the  limbs  that  dust  has  conquered  and  the  altars  that  lie  cold. 

^  Yes,  that  is  a  dear  poem,  and  expresses  a  great  truth.  In  that 
divine  land,  blessed  by  a  climate  such  as  belonged  to  the  Grolden 
Age,  the  keen  Grecian  spirit  solved  this  complex  problem.  For 
them,  beauty  of  body  and  soul  was  essential,  and  the  women  who 
did  not  come  up  to  that  standard  they  treated  as  we  would  treat 
them  :  they  ignored  them,  they  put  them  aside.  The  real  Greek 
woman  is  only  to  be  found  in  those  glorious  beings  who,  like  the 
Aspasia  of  Pericles,  the  Leontion  of  Epicurus,  the  Glycerium  of 
Menander — if,  indeed,  the  fair  Glycerium  be  not  a  myth  and  no 
woman — or  that  lovely  lady  Lais,  whom  the  envy  of  women  less 
beautiful  pierced  to  death  with  needles  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, and  whose  fate  is  a  toucjimg  allegory  of  thgi^|^<j^vhl®\J^»i^i 
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this  harsh  world  of  ours.  The  others,  the  commonplace,  the  every- 
day and  unimportant  women,  they  kept  shut  away  in  their  houses, 
aloof  from  that  lovelier  life  of  warm  sunshine,  of  poetry  and  passion, 
of  which  we  dream  when  we  wander  in  spirit  along  the  Street  of 
Tripods,  or  lave  in  fancy  our  hot  hands  in  the  cool  waters  of  the 
sacred  Ilyssus.'  Boiardo  closed  his  eyes  as  if  in  reverie.  He  was 
evidently  laving  in  fancy  his  hands  in  the  sacred  Ilyssus,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  his  friends  forbore  to  interrupt  his  delightful  dreams 
with  speech.    Then  Heliogabalus  Murdle  spoke  : 

'  What  do  you  exactly  mean,  my  dear  Jack,  by  relations  ? ' 

*  Of  course,'  Jack  replied, '  you  will  understand  that  when  I  use 
that  term  I  have  no  thought  of  the  conventional  meaning  of  the 
Word,  of  that  clumsy  method  by  which  the  world  elaborates  before- 
hand a  series  of  unsought-for  friendships.  Against  this,  as  against 
all  conventions,  I  do  battle.  True  relationship  is  that  which  exists 
between  soul  and  soul.  I  myself  am  far  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  or  to  the  Joconde,  or  to  Hamlet,  than  I  am  to  any 
of  the  persons  who  have  the  impertinence  to  call  themselves  my 
relatives.  But  our  relations  with  beautiful  women  must  always 
be  swayed  by  love.  What  I  wish  to  know  is.  Should  we  be  led  by 
art  or  by  love  ? ' 

'  By  art,'  said  the  young  painter.     *  Art  is  far  superior  to  love.* 

*  No,'  said  Theocritus  ; '  love  is  the  highest  of  all  things.  Love 
"  that  was  first  and  last  of  all  things  made,"  as  my  great  master 
says  somewhere,  is  the  only  thing  about  which  a  serious  human 
being  should  trouble  himself,  for  art  is  begotten  of  love.' 

*  Nay,'  said  Boiardo, « art  and  love  are  equal,  the  twin  deities 
of  our  faith ;  and  in  the  service  of  a  beautiful  woman  we  adore  both 
at  once.' 

*  I  have  been  moved  to  ask  these  questions,'  said  Jack,  *  by  the 
fantastic  attitude  which  I  understand  some  women  are  adopting 
towards  us.  There  are,  I  believe,  amongst  them  some  curious 
creatures  who  are  no  longer  content  to  be  loved  and  sung  "by  us, 
but  are  making  strange  demands  for  votes,  and  seats  in  Parliament, 
and  the  gratification  of  other  unnatural  aspirations.' 

*  Let  us  laugh  down  these  hateful  wishes,'  said  Boiardo,  <  with 
the  mighty  laughter  of  Aristophanes  and  the  delicate  humour  of 
Paul  de  Kock.  A  new  Lysistrata,  or  a  «'  Madame  Pantalon,"  would 
bring  these  erring  creatures  back  again  to  reason.' 

*  It  is  a  melancholy  thing,'  said  Theocritus,  *but  it  has 
happened  before,  and  always  at  a  time  of  national  decay :  when 
women  came  to  sit  in  the  senate  of  the  eternal  city,  Kome  fell.' 

^  Eat  do  real  women,  in  our  sense,  take  part  in  these  eccentri- 
cities ? '  asked  Heliogabalus, 
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*  Now,  that  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  I  was  coming,'  said 
Jack.  '  Suppose  a  beautiful  woman,  whom  one  of  us  happened  to 
love,  took  up  these  strange  doctrines,  should  we  be  bound  to 
follow?' 

*I  think  so,*  said  Theocritus.  *It  is  my  creed  that  one  should 
do  or  sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  woman.  I 
do  not  call  the  man  a  traitor  who  betrays  his  cause,  or  sells  his 
city,  for  love's  sake ;  I  call  him  rather  a  hero,  and,  if  he  suffers  for 
it,  a  martyr.  A  beautiful  woman  has  the  right  to  do  and  demand 
all,  and  it  should  be  our  glory  to  offer  her  the  most  servile  obe* 
dience.  It  is  a  proud  mission  to  sustain.  There  are,  I  am  told, 
fools  who  pretend  that,  in  the  eyes  of  some  abstraction  styled  justice, 
the  old  beggar  at  the  comer  has  the  same  rights  to  life  that  she 
has.  The  thought  is  as  horrible  as  it  is  absurd.  I  consider  my- 
self to  be  well  worth  a  thousand  such ;  and  as  for  a  beautiful 
woman,  why,  millions  of  the  less  favoured  have  no  rights  whatever 
compared  with  hers.' 

*  Well,  we  have  established  two  great  points,'  said  Jack.  *  First, 
we  have  shown  that  to  us  at  least  it  is  needful  that  woman  and 
beauty  be  synonymous.  We  have  next  arrived  at  the  important 
conclusion  that  our  only  ethical  system  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
dictates  of  the  beauti^l  being  whom  for  the  moment  we  adore  I' 
He  glanced  round  at  his  companions,  who  greeted  his  words  with 
low  murmurs  of  approval. 

^  The  next  point  to  be  established,'  said  Jack,  <  deals  with  our 
love  itself,  with  an  attempt  to  define  its  quality  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  to  give  it  its  position  in  pure  artistic  existences.  Accepting 
love  as  the  guiding  impulse  of  life,  how  many  varieties  of  passion 
do  we  recognise  ?  For  example,  if,  impelled  by  that  worship  of 
beauty  of  which  we  are  the  high  priests,  we  love,  as  we  are  bound 
to  do,  all  beautiful  women,  we  cannot  offer  to  any  one  woman  in 
particular  an  especial  homage  which  would  be  most  delightful  to 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  did  lay  ourselves  at  the  feet,  for  a 
while,  of  one  fair  woman,  we  should  be  giving  great  pain  to  the 
others,  whom  for  the  instant  we  suffered  to  lie  in  oblivion.' 

*  It  is  a  delicately  metaphysical  question,'  said  Boiardo,  *  and 
one  that  would  have  puzzled  the  occupants  of  Garden  or  Academy, 
but  it  cannot  long  present  any  difficulties  to  us.  Something 
might  be  done  towards  its  solution,  if  each  of  us  were  now  to  lay 
down  his  theory  of  love.  My  idea  of  happiness  is  based  upon 
a  society  with  a  class  like  that  to  which  the  glorious  Aspasia  be- 
longed.' 

*My  ideal  of  life,'  said  Jack,  *  is  a  succession  of  exquisite  pas- 
rions.    Fidelity  is  merely  an  aphorism,  to  beDij^]ap^^;e^te[^^e 
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intellect  of  genius.  Nothing  is  lasting,  and  it  is  for  us  ourselves 
to  determine  the  duration  at  once  of  our  lives  and  of  oar  lyrics. 
Each  perfect  passion  is  like  a  perfect  poem.  The  rhymes  chime 
rightly  in  their  appointed  places,  and  the  measure  moves,  mirth- 
ful or  majestic,  according  to  the  will  of  the  singer.  But  no  poet 
keeps  on  singing  the  same  song  always,  and  why  should  we  be 
asked  to  love  the  same  love  in  sempiternal  fashion  ?  VivartiuB  atque 
amemu8,  by  all  means ;  but  let  us  live  and  love  often.  The  real 
business  of  life  is  art,  and  art  is  at  its  happiest  when  inspired  by 
such  fair  and  gracious  emotion.  I  myself  have  loved  often — ^very 
oft;en— and  I  hold  that  I  owe  to  it  whatever  height  of  humanity, 
whatever  measure  of  majestic  meaning,  my  life  has  yet  attained  to.* 

A  tremulous  murmur  of  admiration  went  round  the  table. 
Theocritus  whispered  to  himself,  *  Beautiful!  beautiful  I'  and 
Heliogabalus  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair  with  an  air  of  plain- 
tive sweetness. 

*  Don't  think  I  am  preaching  to  you  the  unsesthetic  doctrines 
of  infidelity.  No.  It  is  the  artistic  purpose  to  believe  each  love, 
while  it  lasts,  Jo  be  eternal.  It  is  upon  this  quality 'of  concentia- 
tion,  as  it  were,  this  power  of  putting  into  the  passion  the  pulsa- 
tions of  a  life,  the  heart-throbs  of  a  century,  that  true  amorous 
happiness  consists.  Let  us  love  as  much  as  we  can,  but  let  us  in 
each  hour  of  passionate  possession  conceive  our  lives,  our  little 
lives,  as  bounded  by  that  supreme  moment,  and  the  fair  love- 
flowers  of  the  enchanted  garden.  You  must  not  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  I  underrate  the  long-drawn-out  devotion  of  a  Petrarch 
for  his  Laura.  Such  a  thing  is  in  itself  supremely  beautiful,  for 
it  is  the  creation  of  beautiful  work,  and  the  man  who  finds  that 
one  woman  is  able  to  afford  him  so  much  inspiration  has  no 
need  to  go  farther  afield.  For  myself,  however,  I  should  not 
find  that  so.  I  am  like  Eonsard,  and  demand  many  loves  for  the 
complete  awakening  of  my  lyric  purpose.  Have  you  ever  ob- 
served,' Jack  continued  dreamily,  <  how  often  we  chance  to  meet 
in  our  daily  life,  say  in  some  crowded  street  or  secluded  byway, 
in  a  theatre  or  in  a  foreign  town,  some  one,  some  woman,  for 
whom  one  feels  that  one  could  well  endure  a  long  and  ardent 
passion  ?  It  is  but  the  affair  of  an  instant ;  like  flashes  of  light- 
ning across  a  summer  sky.  A  face  is  seen,  and  sends  a  thrill 
of  pain  as  the  stirred  blood  rushes  to  heart  and  brows ;  then  we 
turn  the  corner,  or  the  curtain  falls,  and  your  lady  of  an  instant  is 
lost  in  the  crowd,  or  you  take  your  train  and  steam  out  of  that 
foreign  city,  and  see  no  more  the  face  that  has  enchanted  you. 
Yet,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  how  you  have  dreamed  and  hbped 
and  suffered !    Only  five  minutes,  perhaps,  in  all.  9»  men^Do^  tb 
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reckon  lime ;  but  just  as  we  may  dream  whole  chronicles  in  a 
slumber  of  no  longer  space,  so  may  a  man  live  out  a  love-poem  in 
the  interval  between  Uie  seeing  and  the  losing  of  a  lovely  face. 
You  look  upon  the  &ce,  upon  the  hair  and  unfamiliar  eyes,  that  re- 
turn, if  at  all  they  see  you,  your  own  impassioned  glance  with  an 
unconscious  indifference.  You  know  she  would  not  recognise  you 
again  if  she  were  to  meet  you  ten  minutes  later,  and  yet  a  little 
chance  might  have  linked  you  both  in  closest  and  sweetest  alliance, 
might  have  shown  her  a  slave  in  the  man  she  brushed  against  in 
I>assing.  Had  the  hands  but  touched,  why,  then  the  lips  that  shall 
never  meet  had  kissed  indeed,  and  you  would  have  known  again 
the  highest  of  pleasiues  in  hearing  your  name  uttered  in  kindness 
by  the  lips  of  a  woman  you  love.' 

*  Afler  all,'  said  Theocritus,  *  why  should  we  squander  the  few 
fair  moments  of  our  life  in  any  vain  pursuit  of  principles  ?  It  is, 
or  it  should  be,  enough  for  us  to  know  that  we  are  in  love,  without 
aimlessly  enquiring  why  the  thing  is  so.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
be  stirred  to  the  depths  of  our  soul  by  the  sight  of  a  fair  face,  by 
the  music  of  a  melodious  voice,  without  pausing  to  ask  the  fruit- 
less question.  Why  is  my  soul  thus  stirred  ?  It  is  the  duty  of  us,  and 
of  all  like  us,  never  to  reflect  at  all.  The  seconds  which  we  thus 
unprofitably  waste  are  bestowing  a  greater  grace  upon  some  shapely 
form,  are  lending  a  tenderer  and  truer  colour  to  the  woods  and  the 
sacred  streams,  are  imparting  a  sweeter  tone  to  the  speech  of  the 
woman  we  love,  and  are  giving  a  more  majestic  meaning  to  the 
austere  thunder  of  the  sea.  It  is  our  business  to  live  these  seconds 
to  the  fully  to  let  no  throb  of  all  their  coimtless  pulses  be  lost  upon 
us ;  we  must  be  testing,  trying  all  things,  with  ever-increasing 
keenness.  Our  life  is  short,  so  let  us  make  the  most  of  it ;  for  in 
the  hands  of  the  wise  man  it  is  like  the  tent  in  the  Arabian  story, 
which  could  be  carried  in  the  palm  and  yet  expanded  till  it  covered 
an  army  and  a  nation.' 

Boiardo  was  here  heard  endeavouring  to  interpose  some  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  tale  in  question  was  not  really  Arabian 
and  did  not  belong  to  the  *  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night '  at  all ; 
but  Theocritus  paid  him  no  heed  and  went  mellifluously  on. 

^  Every  second  brings  us  nearer  to  sunset ;  but  while  Phoibos 
Apollon  still  pursues  his  pageant,  let  us  live  well,  grasping  with 
both  hands  at  all  delightful  passions  that  are  brought  near  to  us, 
taking  quick  delight  in  all  the  joys  of  sense,  in  rare  colours,  and 
sweet  smells  and  sounds.  Of  all  lovely  things,  a  beautiful  woman 
is  the  loveliest ;  and  where  she  is,  let  us  be  happy  and  have  no 
thought  wherefor.  I  know  well  enough,  alas  I  that  she  will  cease 
to  be  beautiful,  that  fonnless  old  age  will  come  jfj^^^li^^a/ynifgL 
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all  besides ;  but  when  she  ceases  to  be  beautiful,  the  problem  ceases 
too.  All  theories  are  fatal  save  only  thiSi  that  to  the  few,  the 
very  few  who  have  truly  understood  the  meaning  of  beauty,  all 
creeds  and  faiths  and  philosophies,  all  the  mutterings  of  the  wise 
men  and  the  wailings  of  the  crowd,  are  but  as  dust  and  emptiness, 
and  that  to  us  is  entrusted  the  sceptre  of  supreme  command* 
We  must  live  and  love  like  the  honey-lipped  Veronese,  catching 
at  all  passions,  drinking  deep  of  all  fountains,  seeking  after  every 
emotion,  letting  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us  before  the 
twilight  comes  and  the  appearance  of  the  stars.' 

Theocritus  was  silent ;  overcome  by  his  emotion,  he  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands  and  remained  so,  while  Boiardo  indistinctly  ex- 
pressed himself  as  having  heard  something  very  like  this  somewhere 
before,  though  he  could  not  at  the  moment  remember  where. 

*  Quite  true  and  quite  beautiful,'  murmured  Jack ;  *  you  have 
expressed  the  need  of  the  soul,  that  hunger  after  happiness  to 
which  the  new  Hellenism  is  the  only  answer.  If  we  are  resolved, 
as  the  great  Greek  poet  wap,  to  live  in  all  beautiful  and  good 
things ' 

'It  was  Goethe,'  Boiardo  sleepily  interpolated;  but  Jack 
frowned  and  went  on  hurriedly, 

*  If  we  are  resolved,  I  say,  like  the  great  poet,  to  live  thus,  we 
have  in  some  measure  answered  our  problem ;  for  among  the  beauti- 
ful things  of  the  earth  women  stand  high,  and  therefore  our 
attitude  with  regard  to  woman  is  in  some  measure  interpreted  and 
understood.  In  a  truly  Greek  life  we  find  our  answer :  our  at<rOi]<rL9 
is  based  upon  that  recognition  of  beauty  which  gave  such  serene 
splendour  to  the  old  Attic  life ;  like  the  wise  Athenians,  we  shut 
away  from  us,  as  in  a  mental  gynseceum,  all  that  is  unlovely,  all 
that  is  hard  or  displeasing,  and  we  build  up  again  the  beautiful 
Greek  life  which  our  friend  has  so  eloquently  regretted.  We  may 
think,  with  the  Persian  poet,  if  we  coidd 

Shape  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire; 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  hits,  and  then 
Hemould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire ; 

but  if  we  cannot  quite  accomplish  this,  we  can  do  n^uch  as  regards 
ourselves  by  surroimding  our  lives  alone  with  beauty.  I  think 
that  Goethe  has  said  somewhere  that  the  man  has  lost  a  day  who 
has  not  during  its  course  gratified  his  nobler  soul  by  looking  on 
some  beautiful  picture  or  upon  some  lovely  woman's  face.  That 
is,  in  short,  my  theory :  I  agree  with  Goethe,  and  he  must  there- 
fore have  been  right.  It  is  our  fortune  to  enjoy  and  to  interpret ; 
to  enjoy  for  ourselves  all  that  can  offer  enjoyment  in  this  world, 
and  to  interpret  to  others  our  own  exquisite  senji^e^CB^^^^S^i^  ^^ 
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is  a  noble  duty  that  is  thus  laid  upon  us,  and  we  will  fulfil  it  to  the 
uttennost.  My  friends,  I  drink  to  it  and  to  the  sustaining  power 
which  guides  us  in  our  labours :  drink  ye,  and  as  ye  drink  think  of 
her  whose  bright  presence  for  the  moment  fills  your  thoughts  and 
occupies  your  dreams.'  The  four  friends  rose,  four  tall  glasses 
were  raised  on  high,  met  with  a  clash  in  mid-air,  and  were  then 
drained  dry  as  the  four  friends  murmured  in  musical  chorus  the 
mighty  words  *  To  Her.* 

JUSTIN  H.   M^^CARTHY. 
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It  is  constantly  said  tliat  frontiers  have  ceased  to  exist,  that  oceani 
are  bridged  over,  that  steam  and  electricity  have  annihilated 
distance,  and  that  every  throb  of  the  great  human  machine  rever- 
berates in  both  hemispheres.  If  this  is  true  in  matters  political, 
financial,  or  commercial,  how  much  more  in  the  domain  of  imagi- 
nation, science,  and  art  I— for  we  hail  with  fresh  interest  every  new 
effort,  triumph,  or  discovery,  irrespective  of  the  accident  of  its 
birth.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  we  Europeans  instantly 
responded  to  the  double  attraction  exercised  by  so  gifted  an 
author  as  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  when  in  his  writings  he  not  only  grati- 
fied our  taste  for  the  beautiful,  but  likewise  that  innate  craving 
of  every  mind  for  new  scenes,  new  characters,  and  new  emotions. 

Quite  lately  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works,'  classified 
and  revised  by  himself,  has  enabled  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
fertility  of  his  talent  both  as  an  author  and  a  poet,  and  to  judge 
of  his  labours  as  a  whole ;  while  until  now  they  had  only  drifted 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  contributions  to  magazines  or  isolated 
volumes. 

When,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  the  name  of  Bret  Harte  first 
became  known  in  Europe,  his  reputation  was  made,  and  we  accepted 
it  without  protest,  although  it  burst  upon  us  as  suddenly  as  we  are 
told  it  blossomed  full-grown  in  his  native  land,  the  United  States. 
In  his  literary  career  he  seems  to  have  met  none  of  the  discourag- 
ing rebuffs  which  so  often  chill  the  efforts  of  beginners ;  he  did 
not  linger  with  wavering  and  timid  footsteps  on  the  uphill  road 
where  so  many  slowly  and  tardily  achieve  success.  The  young 
author  grasped  his  pen  with  no  hesitating  fingers,  and  before  it  was 
generally  known  that  a  new  aspirant  to  literary  honours  had 
entered  the  lists,  these  honours  were  his,  and  he  was  proclaimed  a 
master  without  ever  having  been  a  pupil.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  critics  did  not  fasten  their  &ngs  on  some  of  his  contribu- 
tions, but  they  only  added  to  his  popularity  by  creating  around 
his  name  that  notoriety  which  is  like  the  baptism  of  fire  to  the 
untried  soldier.     Through  the  whole  of  America  and  Europe  his 

•  Tales  of  the  Argonauts,'  *  Eastern  Sketches,'  *  National  Poems,' 

*  Spanish  Idylls,'  were  favourably  received  and  promptly  trans- 
lated.    They  brought  to  the  blasS  reader  a  fresh  and  racy  element, 

"  The  Complete  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  collected  and  revised  by  the  anthor.    5  vols. 
Chatto  and  Windus.) 
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impelling  at  the  same  time  the  conviction  that  truth  lurked  under 
those  seemingly  fantastic  pictures  of  the  Far  West;  of  those 
Califomian  shores  which  have  been  the  dream  of  so  many,  the  goal 
of  a  few ;  the  unknown  land  of  golden  hopes,  of  ardent  ambitions, 
and  too  often,  alas  I  of  deadly  disappointment. 

Bret  Harte  wrote  of  things  he  had  seen,  of  men  he  had  known  ; 
wrote,  as  19  so  rarely  done,  of  what  he  had  felt  or  experienced. 
They  cannot  be  all  creatures  of  his  imagination,  those  lawless 
miners,  unscrupulous  gamblers,  hardy  adventurers,  or  hungry  emi- 
grants, imiting  the  strongest  powers  of  endurance,  the  most  heroic 
fortitude,  to  the  degrading  passions  of  the  brute  and  the  sanguin- 
ary vindictiveness  of  bandits,  who  acknowledge  no  master,  no  law, 
no  Grod.  With  a  keen  eye,  a  searching  scrutiny,  he  seizes  and 
retains  every  feature,  every  salient  tone  of  the  story  he  relates ;  he 
paints  the  mfee  en  setae  in  short  but  powerful  and  graphic 
sketches :  a  few  words  only,  and  before  our  mind's  eye  pass  the 
desolate  Sierra,  the  rushing  torrent,  the  snowy  peak,  the  dilapi- 
dated shanty,  the  dark  and  lonely  road.  .  .  .  When  the  actors 
appear,  they  are  Uving  men  and  women,  not  puppets ;  their  mirth  is 
riotous,  their  manners  are  rough,  their  passions  fierce,  but  the  warm 
blood  courses  through  their  veins,  and  now  and  then  leaps  to  their 
brow.  Whatever  their  failings,  their  vices,  or  their  crimes,  they 
always  remain  faithful  to  their  nature  and  individuality,  and 
move  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  surroundings  in  which  they  are 
framed. 

It  has  been  said  that,  judging  Bret  Harte  from  the  ma- 
jority of  his  writings,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  has  on  the 
whole  a  poor  opinion  of  humanity ;  that  in  his  genius  there  is  a 
satirical  not  to  say  cynical  vein,  which  leads  him  ever  to  select  for 
his  subjects  the  seamy  side,  to  dwell  more  on  what  is  wrong  than  on 
what  is  right,  and  with  disdainful  impartiality  to  reserve  alike  his 
blame  and  his  approval.  We  doubt  it ;  but  should  it  be  true,  and 
should  it  be  a  fault,  it  would  lay  perhaps  Jess  in  the  judgment 
which  he  withholds,  than  in  the  nature  of  the  society  which  he 
portrays,  and  to  which  he  owes  his  unparalleled  originality.  His 
artistic  tact  tells  him  that  there  is  a  wider  field  for  his  peculiarly 
happy  and  genuine  mode  of  expression,  when  his  models  are  chosen 
from  a  time  when  men  were  untrammelled  by  opinion,  when 
might  was  right,  when  the  local  colouring  was  crude  and  vivid, 
rather  than  from  those  later  days  when  undaunted  perseverance 
and  rare  energy  had  achieved  the  miraculously  rapid  transforma- 
tion of  California  into  a  civilised  community  instead  of  a  lawless 
gathering  of  gold-seekers,  the  scum  of  other  nations  united  by  the 
lust  of  the  glittering  dust,  and  ever  divided  by  murderous  thoughts 
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of  greed  and  rapine.  Who  would  blame  Bret  Harte  for  pre- 
ferring the  picturesque  ruflSan,  the  Spanish  colonist,  the  wild 
Irishman,  to  the  refined  commonplace  successors  of  those  first 
explorers  of  the  young  country  ?  He  does  not  pretend,  and  does 
not  care,  to  introduce  them  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are ;  but 
then,  he  possesses  the  priceless  gift  of  seeing  the  silver  lining 
to  the  darkest  cloud;  he  knows  the  *open  sesame*  to  locked 
hearts ;  he  can  win  a  smile  from  sullen  lips,  a  glance  from  proud, 
defiant  eyes;  he  can  strike  the  spark -of  feeling  even  in  the  most 
degraded  of  hmnan  beings.  If  he  does  select  his  heroines  from 
among  the  least  favoured  of  their  sex,  plain  to  ugliness,  uncouth, 
repellant,  sinned  against  or  sinliing,  crushed  out  of  all  semblance 
of  what  is  loveable  in  woman — ^what  matter  ?  Out  of  some  hidden 
source  of  kindliness  in  his  own  heart  he  with  subtle  touch  suddenly 
elicits  an  unexpected  burst  of  devotion,  self-sacrifice,  love,  or  passion, 
which  at  once  places  the  poor  lost  wretch  on  as  high  a  moral 
ground  as  her  more  immaculate  sisters.  It  is  the  same  with  his 
male  characters*  He  takes  the  rudest  life,  the  most  lowering 
associations ;  he  places  in  their  midst  a  man  devoid  of  moral  sense 
or  common  honour,  committing  crimes  without  hesitation  or 
remorse,  and  lo  I  that  man  also  places  his  foot  on  the  road  of 
Damascus ;  a  light  bursts  upon  him — the  touch  of  baby  fingers,  a 
woman's  tears,  a  comrade's  dying  words — and  with  the  same  dogged 
listlessness,  heaven  alone  counting  the  cost,  he  gives  '^way  his  hopes 
or  his  life,  perchance  as  unconscious  of  being  a  martyr  and  a  hero 
as  he  was  of  having  been  an  outlaw. 

Have  you  seen  Edwin  Booth,  the  admirable  American  trage- 
dian, the  intelligent  interpreter  of  Shakespeare,  act  King  Lear  ? 
On  the  storm-beaten  heath,  warring  alike  with  the  elements  and 
his  own  growing  madness,  the  actor  has  a  gesture  of  unspeakable 
pathos  when,  with  what  appears  unconscious  tenderness,  he  draws 
his  royal  cloak  around  the  shivering  form  of  the  boy  buffoon 
sobbing  at  his  knee.  It  is  the  same  spiiit  of  innate,  almost 
involuntary  kindliness  which  seems  to  prompt  Bret  Harte  to 
claim — ^nay,  to  compel — our  pity  and  our  interests  for  the  outcasts  of 
civilisation,  the  bankrupts  in  happiness  and  virtue,  disinherited 
from  their  cradle  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

In  biographies  of  the  American  novelist  it  has  been  implied 
that  he  himself  belonged  to  the  wild  race  of  adventurers  he 
appears  to  know  so  well,  and  that,  born  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
social  ladder,  he  rose  by  his  own  exertions  to  the  position  he  now 
fills.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  be  acqtiainted  with  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  without  being  at  once  convinced  of  what  is,  indeed,  the  fact — 


that  he  comes  from  a  good  stock  ;  that  his  ^arplytifljr^rt^iu^^ga, 
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both  intellectual  and  refined ;  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  associates  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  he  must  as  a  child  have 
learnt  at  a  mothei^s  knee  those  lessons  of  tact,  gentle  breeding,  and 
perfect  manners  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

He  did  not  enrich  his  country  with  the  labours  of  his  pen 
alone.  During  the  troubled  times  of  the  War  of  Secession  he 
served  on  the  frontier,  and  later  on  was  appointed  Secretary  oi 
the  Mint.  His  military  career,  though  brief,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Amongst  us  he  is  deservedly  Uked  and  admired,  and 
receives  the  same  cordial  reception  in  the  circles  where  his  literary 
and  conversational  powers  are  appreciated,  as  from  those  who  in 
barrack  or  garrison  hail  him  as  a  fallow  soldier. 

For  a  time  he  was  Consul  for  the  United  States  at  Crefeld, 
near  Dusseldorf ;  he  was  not  very  long  ago  transferred  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Glasgow,  leaving  many  regrets  and  many  friends 
behind  him.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  he  must  soon  be 
called  to  fill  a  more  important  post.  In  this  short  notice  we  do 
not  dwell  on  facts  so  universally  known  as  his  busy  Editorship  of 
the  Overland  Monthly j  and  Professorship  of  BeUes  Lettres  at  the 
University  of  California.  It  seems  almost  presumptuous  to  give 
pre-eminence  to  any"particular  selection  from  among  Bret  Harte's 
works;  still,  we  own  to  a  preference  for  some  of  the  shorter  sketches 
and  minor  poems.     Among  the  latter  there  are  a  few  lines  called 

*  What  the  Wolf  really  said  to  Little  Eed  Riding  Hood,*  which  are 
unrivalled  for  grace,  simplicity,  and  delicacy  of  intention.  It 
seems  barely  credible  that  the  pen  which  wrote  *  Eelieving  Guard,' 

*  What  the  Bullet  Sang,'  *  Fate,'  with  their  stem,  forcible,  dramatic 
depth,  could  change  to  such  idyllic  tenderness. 

*  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp '  is  commonly  called  the  most 
perfect  of  all  the  Californian  tales.  It  truly  deserves  its  world-wide 
popularity,  but  we  confess  to  a  partiality  for  two  others  equally  rich 
in  pathos,  feeling,  and  humour,  and  which  possess  a  strangely  cap- 
tivating charm :  '  Tennessee's  Partner,'  the  story  of  a  love  passing 
the  love  of  woman,  true  unto  death  and  beyond  death;  and  *  The 
Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,'  where  two  women  who  should  never  have 
met — one  because  so  pure,  the  other  because  so  lost — die  in  each 
other's  arms,  all  unconscious  of  their  great  disparity,  wrapped  in  the 
white  icy  mantle  of  snow  which  shrouds  in  its  stainless  embrace 
the  innocence  of  the  maiden  and  the  shame  of  the  fallen.  Reading 
those  tales,  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  man  who  wrote 
them  must  have  known  himself  of  friendship  and  of  pity.  Next 
to  these,  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  forget '  Mliss,'  *  Miggles,'  *  The 
Rose  of  Tuolumne,'  and  many  more  which  there  is  no  space  to 
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Is  it  not  the  highest  triumph  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  after 
having  in  turns  moved  you  to  laughter  or  to  tears,  to  retain  an  im- 
perishable hold  on  your  memory  ?  This  triumph  is  Bret  Harte^s, 
and  will  remain  his  as  long  as  he  writes  with  his  keen  perception 
of  truth,  his  shrewd  humour,  and  that  loyalty  and  tenderness  of 
feeling  which  are  so  exclusively  his  own.  He  has  at  various  times 
been  compared  with  other  authors — ^Dickens  in  England,  M^rimee 
in  France,  &c.  These  parallels  drawn  between  literary  men,  if 
flattering  to  one  or  both,  are  rarely  correct,  and  more  especially  in 
this  instance.  Bret  Harte  stands  quite  alone  on  the  ground  he 
has  chosen ;  his  greatest  claims  to  popularity  are  his  individuality, 
his  originality,  his  avoidance  of  beaten  tracks  and  conventional 
grooves.  His  works  are  stamped  with  a  hall-mark  that  distin- 
guishes his  sterling  qualities  from  any  others,  and  he  has  no  more 
chosen  to  imitate  any  particular  style  than  it  will  be  possible  for 
others  to  appropriate  his. 

The  public  of  both  continents  is  now  impatiently  awaiting  a 
new  volume  from  the  gifted  pen  that  has  already  given  the  world 
so  rich  an  intellectual  feast.  The  golden  vein  cannot  be  exhausted, 
the  muse  must  not  be  silent,  for  it  is  more  especially  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  talent  and  genius  that  the  motto  applies,  <  Noblesse 
oblige.' 

M.    S.   V.    DE  V. 
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Chapter  IV. 

IN     A     MIBT 

Eablt  on  the  foUowiog  morning  Maurice  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Cuthbert,  stating  that  important  business  called  him  to 
London,  and  that  he  must  therefore  postpone  their  meeting  until 
his  return  a  few  days  hence. 

Maurice  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  he  should  have  the  day 
almost  entirely  to  himself.  The  conversation  with  his  father  had 
disturbed  him  much,  and  he  was  anxious  to  think  out  the  whole 
position  alone.  During  the  night  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whatever  he  might  try  to  do  to  satisfy  his  father,  he  could  not 
give  up  Lucy.  Then  there  had  come  to  him  brave  resolutions  to 
force  the  hand  of  fortune  by  sheer  dogged  work.  Men  had  done 
it  before  under  much  more  difficult  circumstances,  and  surely  he 
might  do  it  too.  There  were  other  means  of  saving  the  estate 
besides  the  contemptible  one  of  buying  it  back  with  a  wife's  por- 
tion.   That  he  felt  he  could  never  do. 

Vague  schemes  occupied  his  mind  all  the  morning,  but  none  of 
them  took  definite  shape.  He  only  knew  that  thinking  of  her  he 
was  strong  and  confident  of  success.  He  longed  to  have  some  token 
from  her  hand  to  show  that  she  was  thinking  of  him  ;  but  he 
could  not  invent  any  excuse  for  writing  to  her  without  startling 
her  by  the  deliberate  declaration  which  he  desired  to  make  only 
when  he  was  standing  beside  her.  He  was  also  anxious  to  let  his 
father  know  the  decision  at  which  he  had  arrived,  but  delayed 
doing  so  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  lay 
before  him  some  plan  of  action  which  might  offer  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  redeeming  the  property. 

Mr.  Calthorpe  did  not  allude  to  the  subject  again :  he  took 
long  walks  and  drives  with  his  son,  talking  as  if  there  never  had 
been  any  breach  between  them,  and  discussing  improvements  of 
land  and  buildings  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  his  rent-roll 
were  unencumbered. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Maurice    reposed  to  ggigt^ed^^QtMi? 
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few  days.  To  this  Mr.  Calthorpe  raised  do  objection,  but  asked 
him  first  to  arrange  certain  matters  about  the  drainage  of  the 
home  farm.  When  that  had  been  done^  he  discovered  something 
else  to  detain  Maurice ;  and  so  it  went  on  for  another  week. 

Colonel  Cuthbert  returned  to  HoUyford  and  paid  a  hasty  visit 
to  his  friends  at  Calthorpe.  He  had  a  private  interview  with  Mr. 
Calthorpe,  which  apparently  afforded  that  gentleman  much  plea- 
sure. To  Maurice  the  Colonel  expressed  his  regret  that  he  would 
not  have  the  opportunity  he  had  desired  to  cultivate  his  friend- 
ship, as  he  was  leaving  England  on  the  following  day,  and  would 
not  return  for  at  least  a  year.  Without  understanding  why, 
Maurice  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  an  intimate  friend,  and  the  only  one 
to  whom  he  could  have  given  his  entire  confidence  regarding  the 
matters  which  most  disturbed  him  at  present. 

That  night  he  wrote  to  Lucy.  It  was  a  brief  note,  simply 
asking  if  his  room  would  be  ready  for  him  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  everybody  was  quite  well.  A  very  cold 
and  formal-looking  note  it  appeared ;  but  the  girl  would  have 
been  sorry  for  him — or  perhaps  amused — if  she  had  known  how 
much  it  cost  him  to  write  in  that  apparently  quiet  manner.  Every 
word  was  glowing  with  affection  in  his  eyes  ;  the  simple  name  was 
like  a  star  shining  upon  him  as  it  was  slowly  formed  under  his 
pen ;  and  to  him  the  commonplace  ^  yours  faithfully '  had  a  mean- 
ing more  intense  than  all  the  terms  of  endearment  which  the  dic- 
tionary contained. 

<  What  a  fool  I  am,'  he  muttered,  smiling  at  himself  as  he 
tenderly  closed  the  envelope,  *  and  how  ridiculous  she  would  think 
me  if  she  could  only  read  under  the  lines — would  she  ? ' 

He  even  hesitated  to  post  this  missive  of  mighty  import,  but 
only  for  an  instant :  the  desire  to  hold  communication  with  her, 
however  trifling,  was  now  uncontrollable.  He  watched  for  the 
answer  with  painful  eagerness  and  impatience. 

Two  days  afterwards  a  box  was  brought  from  the  station,  ad- 
dressed to  'Maurice  Esmond  Calthorpe,  Esquire,'  in  a  large 
sprawling  hand,  the  'Esquire'  being  written  in  very  large  characters, 
as  if  to  give  it  special  prominence.  The  box  contained  the  books 
and  other  articles  which  he  had  left  at  his  Camberwell  lodgings. 
There  was  no  letter  in  the  box  or  accompanying  it  to  explain  how 
his  address  had  been  discovered,  or  why  the  things  had  been  for- 
warded. 

Was  this  the  answer  to  his  note  ?  They  had  discovered  his 
real  name,  and  they  were  offended.  The  address  had  not  been 
written  by  Lucy ;  the  feeble  attempt  at  satire  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  title  'Esquire '  was  evidently  the  production  of  tiie  Mtriot 
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Teddy.    If  the  latter  had  desired  to  keep  Mr.  Esmond  away,  he 
made  a  mistake. 

On  the  following  day  Maurice  dri^ve  up  to  the  door  of  Dan 
O'Bryan's  shop.  The  shutters  were  up,  the  door  was  locked,  and  a 
bin  intimated  that  this  convenient  shop  and  house  were  to  let. 
Maurice  stood  for  a  few  moments  lopking  in  blank  amazement  at 
the  tenantless  dwelling;  then  he  stepped  into  the  greengrocer's 
next  door,  and  sought  informatioujias  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
O'Bryans. 

*  They've  gone  away,  sir,'  answer^  a  little  stout  woman  with 
a  florid,  good-natured  face,  as  she  weighed  out  a  pound  of  pota- 
toes for  a  ragged,  unwashed  girl,  who  was  glaring  at  the  new- 
comer. 

*  When  did  they  go?' 

<  About  five  days  since,'  said  the  woman ;  and  then,  looking  at 
him  with  a  shopkeeper's  instinct,  asked  quickly,  *They  ain't 
owing  you  anythink,  are  they  ?  Oh,  lor,  of  coiirse  not — I  sees. 
You're  the  young  man  as  had  the  first  floor.  I  ought  to  have 
known  that  it  was  all  square,  because  they  was  decent  people,  and 
paid  up  everything  hon'rable.' 

*  I  have  no  4oil}>t  of  that,Lsaid  -Maurice  hastily ;  <  but  I  am  sur- 
prised that  they  shoidd  have  gone  away  so  suddenly.  They  had 
no  thought  of  going  when  I  saw  them  last,  only  three  weeks  ago. 
Did  they  leave  any  address  ? ' 

*No;  they  didn't  say  where  they  was  goin'  to,  or  what  they 
was  goin'  to  do.  But  Teddy — that  was  the  son,  you  know,  and 
always  a  queer  chap  he  was — Teddy  was  lookin'  mighty  big,  and 
talkin'  about  new  gov'nors  and  new  laws  in  a  way  that  made  one 
think  he  was  fit  for  Bedlam.  Bryan  and  his  missus  kept  quiet, 
and  I  didn't  see  the  gal  Lucy — and  a  nice  girl  she  was,  sir,  I  says 
it — I  didn't  see  her  for  I  dunno  how  long  (here's  your  taters,  my 
dear).' 

*  And  did  Teddy  give  you  no  hint  at  all  about  where  they  were 
going  to ;  did  he  speak  of  Ireland  ? ' 

*  Now  you  mention  it,  sir,  he  did  speak  about  Ireland  and  the 
rumpus  that's  goin'  on  there ;  and  he  spoke  about  Ameriky  too. 
My  belief  is  that  it's  Ameriky  they  were  goin'  to,  but  that's  only 
my  guess.' 

Maurice  was  unable  to  obtain  further  information ;  even  the 
potman  at  the  Kentish  Drovers,  the  tap-room  of  which  was  a 
favourite  haunt  of  Teddy  and  his  political  conspirators,  could  tell 
him  no  more.  He  did  not  know  any  of  the  firiends  of  the  O'Bryans, 
and  therefore  his  inquiries  were  brought  to  a  dead  stop  when  he 
had  called  upon  the  neighbouring  tradespeople.  [^?;igGP^i^  0'<Bryan's 
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enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  Teddy's  wild  notions  as 
to  the  means  of  righting  all  her  wrongs,  he  oould  quite  believe 
that  the  old  tailor  and  his  &mily  had  gone  to  America  on  some 
Land  League  commission.  He  readily  found  an  explanation  of 
their  silence  to  him  in  their  discovery  of  the  secret  of  his  name. 

He  returned  to  Calthorpe.  His  father  received  him  without 
any  expression  of  surprise  at  his  speedy  reappearance,  and  in  every 
way  continued  apparently  to  treat  his  comings  and  goings  as  ordi- 
nary matters  of  the  day.  He  was,  however,  noting  the  changes 
in  his  son's  mood  with  keen  interest.  He  had  seen  the  eager  ex- 
pression on  his  face  when  he  started  for  London,  correctly  inter- 
preted the  gleam  of  hope  that  had  been  in  his  eyes  when  going, 
and  half  guessed  the  cause  of  the  restlessness  and  depression 
which  he  displayed  on  his  return.  He  was  pleased  to  know  that 
Maurice  was  in  frequent  communication  with  Arkwood,  but  he 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  subject  of  the  correspondence 
was  entirely  legal. 

Maurice  had  made  Arkwood  his  confidant,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance had  been  endeavouring  to  trace  the  O'Bryans.  He  had  en 
dured  some  banter  from  his  practical-minded  friend  as  to  the  folly 
of  thinking  about  love  instead  of  law,  but  he  had  obtained  the 
requisite  assistance.  The  result  was  as  futile  as  the  inquiries  he 
had  made  himself  in  Camberwell :  he  could  learn  nothing  about 
Lucy.  He  still  hoped  that  one  of  the  family  would  write  to  him 
— perhaps  she  would  answer  his  letter.  Even  that  hope  was  dis- 
pelled when,  after  some  time,  the  letter  was  returned,  marked— 
*  Gone,  not  known  where.' 

There  was  a  brief  period  of  moody  reflection  :  he  wished  that 
letter  had  not  been  returned ;  for  then  he  might  have  understood 
that  she  wished  to  forget  him,  and  vanity  might  have  helped  him 
to  regard  her  memory  with  indiflTerence.  But  whilst  he  knew 
that  she  was  ignorant  of  his  desire  to  be  remembered,  he  would 
still  be  haunted  by  the  craving  to  find  her.  In  this  humour  he 
visited  Arkwood,  and  that  gentleman  gave  a  prompt  and  decisive 
answer : 

*  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  it,  Calthorpe.  Take  chambers 
and  get  into  harness.  There  is  nothing  like  hard  work  for  clear- 
ing the  head  of  all  the  nonsense  woman  puts  into  it.  Treat  it 
like  a  cold,  with  plenty  of  mustard  and  hot  water.  Try  my 
cure.' 

Maurice  did  try  it,  without  much  success  at  first,  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  gradually  acquiring  some 
respect  amongst  his  friends  in  the  Temple  as  a  hard  reader  and 
an  authority  on  precedents  and  decisions  in  ^i|t^<^by89UiijQ?W^t' 
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Arkwood  dubbed  him  *  The  Temple  Book  of  Beference,'  and  hia 
growing  reputation  obtained  recognition  in  the  direction  most 
agreeable  to  him.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  discovered  that  he  had 
received  fees  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred  guineas,  and  that 
there  had  been  days  during  which  he  had  not  thought  of  Lucy. 

Her  image  came  to  him  at  intervals,  but  the  face  became 
more  and  more  undefined  as  the  mist  of  time  thickened  over  it. 
Still,  there  were  times  when  the  glance  of  some  passing  face,  or 
the  sound  of  a  soft  low  voice,  would  bring  back  to  him  all  the  old 
yearning  to  see  her.  How  long  ago  it  seemed  to  be  since  they  had 
parted  1  Then  he  would  wonder  where  she  was,  try  to  imagine 
what  she  might  be  doing  at  that  moment,  what  she  was  like — 
something  quite  different  from  what  he  supposed,  no  doubt — ^and 
what  would  be  their  feelings  towards  each  other  if  they  were 
suddenly  to  meet.  The  memory  was  like  that  of  a  beautiAil  pic- 
ture which  one  has  seen  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  long  ago, 
and  has  no  expectation  of  ever  seeing  again. 

There  was  a  quiet  pleasure  in  dreaming  about  the  bright  face, 
and  in  trying  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  he  found  her  after  the  reconciliation  with  his  father. 
The  thought  of  his  father  always  recalled  him  from  dreamland, 
and  made  him  imeasily  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

He  had  done  very  little  so  far  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  on  which  the  old  man's  heart  was  set ;  and  the  two 
years  still  remaining  in  which  to  accumulate  the  means  wherewith 
to  release  the  property  were  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, calculating  by  his  present  rate  of  progress*  Yet  he  was 
assured  that,  all  things  considered,  his  practice  was  very  fair,  and 
most  promising.  His  father's  plan  did  not  commend  itself  to  him 
now  any  more  than  when  first  mooted,  but  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  tiiat  it  was  still  the  most  feasible  one  apparent. 

Mr*  Galthorpe  preserved  silence  on  the  subject.  He  saw  that 
his  son  was  favourably  received  in  society,  and  believed  that  he 
might  have  paid  his  addresses  to  more  than  one  woman  of  fortune 
with  every  prospect  of  acceptance.  But  he  did  not  remind  him 
by  word  or  look  of  the  day  of  reckoning  which  was  drawing  near, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  he  expected  it  to  be  met — the  means 
were  to  his  mind  the  most  convenient  at  command,  and  therefore 
the  best.  He  found  intense  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that  Maurice 
had  given  up  the  lady — whoever  she  might  be — to  whom  he  had 
referred  when  the  subject  of  marriage  had  been  mentioned.  Had 
that  not  been  the  case,  Mr.  Galthorpe  was  too  confident  of  his  own 
acumen  to  imagine  that  he  would  have  fidled  to  detect  the  signs 
of  a  continned  oorrsBpondenoet    As  it  was,  thg^j^^^r^qg^^ij^^ 
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evinced  by  Maurice  in  his  profession  afforded  the  best  possible 
proof  that  there  was  no  love  affair  distracting  the  barrister's 
mind. 

So  Mr.  Calthorpe  was  content  to  allow  matters  to  glide  on  in 
their  own  way,  and  was  secretly  proud  of  the  skill  with  which 
he  managed  his  son,  as  well  as  certain  of  ultimate  triumph. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  DOPPEL-GaNQBR. 

A  BRIGHT  spring  morning.  The  sunlight  attracted  a  thick  haze 
from  the  earth,  and  thrust  it  aside  as  soon  as  it  rose  to  form  a 
bluish-cream  background  for  the  delicate  pale  green  of  the  buds 
which  gleamed  on  the  hedgerows  and  the  trees.  The  new  vigouar 
of  the  year  inspired  the  toilers  in  the  fields  and  by  the  waysides, 
and  the  sunlight  made  life  glad. 

Maurice  felt  light  of  heart  as  he  walked  at  a  brisk  pace  along 
the  main  avenue  of  the  Earl's  Park  ;  and  when  overtaken  by  his 
father,  who  was  driving,  declined  to  take  a  seat  in  the  phaeton. 

*  You  had  better  join  me,'  said  Mr.  Calthorpe, '  or  you  will  miss 
the  opportunity  of  being  amongst  the  first  to  show  neighbourly 
respect  to  the  people  at  HoUyford.' 

« What,  has  Cuthbert  arrived  ? ' 

*  Yes,  two  days  sooner  than  he  expected.  They  have  been 
travelling  everywhere  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  now 
they  mean  to  settle  down.' 

*  They  ?     Has  he  brought  a  wife  with  him,  then.? ' 

*  0  dear  no ;  it  is  his  daughter  who  is  with  him.  I  have 
never  seen  her,  but  the  Colonel  says  she  is  everything  he  could 
desire  his  child  to  be — in  which  case  she  must  be  a  paragouj  for 
you  know  how  careful  he  is  of  praise  as  well  as  of  blame.' 

*  You  seem  to  have  made  up  your  mind  to  think  her  so^  at  any 
rate,  sir.'  /. 

« Well,  yes ;  I  take  his  word  for  her  goodness  and  beauty,  and  I 
know  that  she  is  an  heiress — therefore  I  am  ready  to  admire  her,' 
answered  Mr.  Calthorpe  frankly.  *  I  suppose  you  have  no  business 
of  vital  importance  demcmding  your  immediate  attention,  and  so 
I  do  not  see  why  you  should  deny  Cuthbert  the  pleasure  of  seerog 
you — to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  to  yourself  of'  making  the 
acquaintance  of  his  daughter.'  / 

*  Very  well,'  was  the  laughing  response,  *  I  shallijgo  to  see — ^the 
Colonel. 

He  knew  that  his  £either  would  not  have  been  so  desperately 
eager  about  his  introduction  to  Miss  Cuthbert  if  tihebad  not  been 
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an  only  child  and  an  heiress.  Mr.  Calthorpe  smiled  too,  congra- 
tulating himself  that  he  managed  things  admirably  by  openly 
acknowledging  his  interest  in  the  Colonel's  daughter.  He  was 
desirous  that  the  young  people  should  be  brought  together  as  early 
as  possible  under  favourable  conditions  for  each  to  inake  an  agree- 
able impression  on  the  other.  There  was  no  time  like  the  present. 
She  was  firesh  from  foreign  travel,  probably  her  heart  glowing  with 
anticipations  of  the  pleasures  of  her  new  home,  and  ready  to  like 
anything  and  anybody  associated  with  it  and  with  her  &ther. 
Maurice  was  now  apparently  heart-free,  and  the  strain  he  had 
lately  put  upon  himself  being  relaxed,  he  would  be  susceptible  to 
the  charms  of  a  handsome  and  intelligent  woman.  Frequent 
opportunities  of  meeting — ^which  could  be  easily  arranged  without 
any  appearance  of  'forcing' — ^would  do  the  rest.  The  whole 
course  was  beautifully  simple  and  clear  to  the  strategical  eyes  of 
Mr.  Calthorpe. 

Maurice  understood  his  father's  calculations,  and  consequently 
the  prospect  of  an  introduction  to  Miss  Cuthbert  was  not  such  a 
strong  inducement  to  visit  HoUyford  as  it  ought  to  have  been  to 
him.  But  he  wished  to  see  the  Colonel :  and  so  he  consoled  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  he  was  not  boimd  to  become  a  wooer ; 
and,  besides,  a  woman  might  be  lovable  although  she  was  an 
heiress,  and  a  woman  might  love  him  although  he  was  poor.  He 
feared,  however,  that  no  such  happy  combination  of  circumstances 
would  ever  fall  to  his  lot.  Indeed,  his  position  rendered  it  almost 
impossible;  for  the  mere  fact  that  a  lady  possessed  a  fortune 
remiaded  him  too  painfully  that  his  attentions  might  be  misinter- 
preted, and  roused  something  like  an  unconscious  prejudice  against 
her. 

Hollyford  House  was  a  plain,  substantial-looking  building, 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  a  sturdy  race  of  yeomen  from  the 
days  of  James  I.  There  had  been  additions  to  the  fabric,  but  the 
original  portion  remained  unaltered.  It  had  a  good  title  to  its 
name  in  the  numerous  holly-trees  which  lined  the  grounds,  and  in 
the  ford  near  the  entrance  gate.  The  grounds  had  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  Colonel's  predecessor — ^a  misanthropical  bachelor 
with  a  taste  for  landscape  gardening — and  presented  many  pic- 
turesque surprises  of  pathways  leading  through  apparent  wildernesses 
of  untended  shrubs  and  brushwood  into  carefully  cultured  flower- 
gardens.  Nature  had  assisted  art  marvellously,  and  the  artist  had 
wisely  allowed  nature  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  so  that  the  grounds 
of  Hollyford  had  obtained  a  whole  page  of  immortality  in  the  local 
guide-book. 

The  Colonel  had  seen  his  friends  approaching,  and  was  at  the 
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door  tx>  receive  them — he  had  a  liking  for  this  old-fashioned  act  of 
courtesy.  As  he  warmly  shook  hands  with  them,  Maurice  was 
struck  by  the  change  in  his  manner  and  appearance.  The  shadow 
of  reserve  which  had  been  observable  formerly  was  gone :  the  lines 
of  his  fiEuse  seemed  to  be  softened ;  there  was  the  light  of  happiness 
in  his  eyes  and  ihe  spring  of  youth  in  his  movements*  Contrasted 
with  his  former  self,  he  was  like  a  man  who,  after  long  walking  in 
darkness,  finds  himself  once  more  in  clear  daylight,  and  is  inez« 
pressibly  joyous. 

*  Why,  you  have  gone  back  a  quarter  of  a  century,*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Calthorpe,  with  a  look  of  complimentary  envy.  ^  Here  is  no 
staid  leader  of  men,  but  the  wild  gallant,  Frank,  I  knew — how 
long  ago  ?  * 

'  Upon  my  word,  Calthorpe,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  gone  backwards,' 
answered  the  Colonel,  smiling.  *  I  feel  more  youth  in  my  veins  now 
than  I  have  felt  for  many  a  year.  And  I  have  good  reason^  as 
you  shall  both  own  when  you  come  to  know  my  daughter/ 

^  You  have  so  roused  my  curiosity  regarding  her,  that  my  only 
regret  in  the  near  prospect  of  seeing  her  is  that  I  am  not  a  young 
fellow  like  Maurice  there.  Ah  I — ^those  days  are  gone ;  but  if  she 
can  only  do  half  as  much  for  me  as  she  has  done  for  you,  I  shall 
be  grateful.* 

'  She  will  be  pleased  to  see  you,  at  any  rate ;  for  she  regards 
you  as  an  old  friend — and  I  may  say  almost  as  much  for  your  son. 
Your  letters  kept  us  so  well-informed  about  your  doings,  that  she 
said  only  the  other  day  that  she  seemed  to  know  you  both.  Come 
along ;  she  is  in  the  library.  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  she  is  very 
much  inclined  to  be  a  blue-stocking,  and  it  is  hard  work  trying 
to  keep  her  away  from  books.' 

Maurice  had  been  an  interested  listener  to  all  this,  and  he 
had  learned  two  things :  first,  that  his  father  had  been  an  unusually 
good  correspondent;  and  next,  that  Miss  Cuthbert  was  a  young 
lady  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind.  The  latter  discovery  was  satisfac- 
tory, as  there  might  be  friendship  without  flirtation. 

On  entering  the  library,  Maurice  at  the  first  glance  thought  it 
was  imoccupied,  but  in  response  to  the  announcement  made  by 
the  Colonel,  ^  Here  is  Mr.  Calthorpe,  my  dear,  and  here  is  bis  son/ 
a  lady  stepped  towards  them  from  behind  a  screen.  She  laid  the 
book  she  had  been  reading  on  the  table,  and  advancing  to  Mr. 
Calthorpe,  tdd  him  simply  how  pleased  she  was  to  meet  her  father's 
old  friend,  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much. 

As  Maurice  was  by  inference  included  in  this  salutation,  he 
ought  to  have  said  something  in  reply,  but  he  only  bowed,  leaving 
all  the  talking  to  his  father.    There  was,  indeed,  little  necessity 
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for  him  to  speak,  ad  Mr.  Calthorpe,  beginniDg  with  the  usual 
commonplaces,  continued  the  conversation  as  if  subjects  of  mutual 
interest  were  inexhaustible,  and  the  lady  was  apparently  pleased  to 
listen.  The  Colonel,  observing  this,  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to 
Maurice,  and  in  his  own  gaiety  of  heart  did  not  observe  the  civious 
abstraction  in  the  latter's  manner. 

Maurice  had  a  shy  way  of  looking  at  women  when  first  intro- 
duced, and  as  Miss  Guthbert's  back  was  towards  the  window,  he 
might  have  gone  away  without  being  able  to  tell  whether  she  was 
well-  or  ill-favoured  in  looks,  had  not  something  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  struck  his  ear  like  a.  stray  bar  of  some  &miliar  melody 
which  he  could  not  at  once  completely  recall.  As  he  glanced 
at  her  occasionally  something  in  her  figure,  too,  reminded  him  of 
some  one  he  had  known.  The  dreamy  wonder  which  these  vague 
memories  at  first  inspired  rapidly  developed  into  an  eager  desire  to 
identify  the  voice  and  figure  with  those  of  that  someone  he  seemed 
to  have  known  long  ago.  His  memory  would  not  serve  him ;  but 
every  time  Miss  Cuthbert  spoke  or  moved  he  became  more  con- 
vinced of  her  resemblance  to  an  old  friend.  By^and-*by  her  face 
was  turned  to  the  window ;  the  sunlight  fell  full  upon  it.  Then 
he  understood. 

If  by  any  power  of  magic  it  had  been  possible  to  transform 
the  pretty  sempstress  of  Camberwell  into  the  beautiful  heiress  of 
HoUyford,  then  it  was  Lucy  who  stood  before  him  I 

For  a  moipent,  indeed,  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  resemblance, 
that  he  had  almost  spoken  the  name.  He  smiled  at  his  own  folly 
as  he  said  to  the  Colonel : 

<  If  your  daughter  has  thought  of  us  as  old  friends,  I  have  dis- 
covered in  her  the  most  extraordinary  likeness  to  a  young  lady  I 
knew  some  time  ago.' 

^  Indeed ! — I  hope  that  will  make  your  acquaintance  the  more 
pleasant.  I  must  tell  her.  Are  you  aware,  Mabel,  that  you  have 
a  Doppel-ganger  wandering  about  the  world,  and  yoimg  Mr.  Cal- 
thorpe has  seen  her? ' 

Miss  Cuthbert  smiled,  as  if  much  amused  and  interested,  her 
clear  soft  eyes  looking  straight  into  those  of  Maurice. 

^  I  have  heard  of  people  having  doubles,  Mr.  Calthorpe,  and  have 
been  told  that  I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  another  sel£  You  must 
tell  me  about  her ;  I  am  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  person  she  is.' 

However  ridiculous  the  idea  of  associating  Miss  Cuthbert  with 
Lucy  might  have  been  before,  it  became  intensely  so  now,  and  he 
laughed  again  at  himself;  but  underneath  the  laugh  there  was  a 
deep  yearning  for  the  absent  ene.  She  seemed  to  be  standing 
before  him,  with  added  graces  and  beauty,  and  yet  she  was  so  idx 
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awayt  He  had  no  difficulty  now  in  distinguishing  the  two 
individualities ;  for  whilst  Miss  Cuthbert  seemed  to  be  her  exact 
counterpart,  she  had  about  her  something  that  Lucy  never  could 
have  had — ^the  atmosphere  of  strangeness. 

<  The  resemblance  is  so  remarkable,  Miss  Cuthbert,  that  I  be- 
lieve if  my  friend  were  beside  you,  and  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
you  would  yourself  fancy  that  you  were  looking  in  a  mirror.' 

*  You  almost  frighten  me. .  I  hope  she  is  an  agreeable  lady — 
but  perhaps  I  am  too  hasty :  does  she  live  ? ' 

^  I  believe  so — I  hope  so,'  he  said,  with  more  warmth  than  he 
intended  to  display;  then  quietly:  *but  unfortunately  I  have 
not  seen  her  for  a  long  time.' 

*  Nor  heard  about  her  ? '  queried  Miss  Cuthbert  with  increasing 
interest. 

*  Nor  heard  of  her.'  His  voice  was  low,  and  there  was  a  dreamy 
look  in  his  eyes ;  he  was  gazing  at  Miss  Cuthbert  and  speaking  to 
her,  but  it  was  Lucy  he  saw.  *  She  belonged  to  a  somewhat  droll 
family ;  they  suddenly  left  the  place  in  which  they  lived  when  I  knew 
them,  and  I  have  never  obtained  any  clue  to  their  whereabouts.' 

^  I  suppose  you  were  not  so  deeply  interested  as  to  make  parti- 
cular inquiries  about  the  fate  of  my  double? — I  warned  you  that 
I  was  curious.' 

*  Oh,  he  knew  the  lady  only  for  a  very  short  time,'  broke  in 
Mr.  Calthorpe  senior.  He  thought  the  conversation  was  trenching 
on  dangerous  ground,  and  was  eager  to  interrupt  it.  ^  And  he  has 
been  too  busy  to  think  much  about  the  friends  he  refers  to.  You 
see.  Miss  Cuthbert,  when  we  are  out  in  the  world  we  frequently 
meet  people  whom  we  should  like  to  retain  as  friends,  lose  sight 
of  them,  and  forget  all  about  them  until  some  slight  incident  or 
trifling  resemblance  reminds  us  that  such  people  have  existed.  It 
is  a  very  common  experience.' 

'  Of  course,  people  must  learn  to  forget,'  said  Miss  Cuthbert 
gaily,  and  with  mock  horror.  *  What  a  dreadful  state  of  mind  we 
should  be  in  if  we  remembered  everybody  I ' 

At  this  there  was  one  of  those  laughs  which  serve  to  fill  up  a 
gap  in  conversation  if  nothing  else.  Then  Mr.  Calthorpe,  believ- 
ing that  he  had  effectually  diverted  Miss  Cuthbert's  thoughts  from 
the  subject  of  Maurice's  lost  friend,  whose  memory  had  so  inoppor- 
tunely obtruded  itself,  resolved  to  take  a  bolder  step  than  he  had 
meditated  doing  at  this  first  interview.  He  suggested  to  the 
Colonel  that  they  should  leave  the  young  people  to  entertain  each 
other  whilst  they  settled  some  business  matters. 

'  You  are  fond  of  books,  I  understand,'  said  Maurice,  when  they 
were  left  alone.  ,    .  ,.  „ . ..^ 
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*  I  cannofc  pretend  to  be  much  of  a  reader,'  was  the  answer,  with 
an  air  of  indiflference.  *To  tell  the  truth,  I  like  those  books 
best  which  send  me  to  sleep  soonest.' 

*  Have  you  no  favourite  authors  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  eay  that  I  have.  I  like  a  novel  sometimes,  but  I 
oannoi  be^.^^  or  Mstbry,  or  any  of  those  learned  things  that 
ladies  are  making  such  a  fusd  about  just  now,  except  in  the  way  I 
haVeTbia  ^Ou.'     ^ 

Maurice  was  for  a  moment  doubtful  whether  or  not  she  was 
serious,  and  she  laughed  at  his  surprise  as  she  went  on : 

*I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  very  bad  taste,  Mr.  Cal- 
thorpe ;  but  you  know  we  cannot  all  be  book-worms.  I  like  an 
active  life— parties,  dancer,  theatres,  and  any  place  where  I  can 
meet  amusing  people.  And  since  I  am  making  my  confession,  let 
me  shock  you  still  further — young  as  I  am,  I  have  learned  to  like 
a  good  dinner.' 

*  You  are  surely  laughing  at  me,  Miss  Cuthbert,'  said  Maurice, 
more  and  more  perplexed  that  one  so  like  Lucy  in  person  should 
be  so  unlike  her  in  mind. 

*Why  should  you  think  so?  From  your  father's  letters  I 
know  your  tastes,  and  might  easily  have  won  your  good  opinion  by 
pretending  to  care  for  things  which  are  indiflFerent  to  me.  But  as 
my  father  has  talked  so  much  about  you  and  Mr.  Calthorpe  that  I 
know,  we  shall  meet  frequently,  I  prefer  to  let  you  know  at  once 
what  a  very  ordinary  person  I  am.' 

Maurice  found  the  position  extremely  awkward ;  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  could  easily  have  turned  the  conversation  with 
one  of  the  stock  compliments  which  are  at  everybody's  command. 
But  he  could  not  do  this  with  her ;  for  be  she  as  frivolous  as  she 
represented  herself,  and  as  indifferent  to  all  intellectual  pleasures 
as  flhe  pretended  to  be,  there  was  still  to  him  the  halo  of  Lucy's 
memory  surrounding  her.  That  alone  lifted  her  above  ordinary 
women.  There  was  evidently,  too,  a  playful  exaggeration  in  the 
account  she  gave  of  herself,  which  left  him  free  to  imagine  any- 
thing he  pleased  about  her. 

Before  they  parted  that  day  he  had  forgotten  that  she  was  an 
heiress. 

Miss  Cuthbert  went  to  her  own  room.  In  a  very  deliberate 
way  she  placed  her  desk  on  a  little  table  in  the  window  recess,  and 
seated  herself  before  it.  The  window  overlooked  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  grounds,  and  beyond  was  a  long  stretch  of  undu- 
lating country,  like  a  huge  map ;  hedgerows,  trees,  and  at  long 
intervals  houses,  forming  the  lines  and  landmarka,^i^g^^y^^^^^^^.n^ 
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There  was  a  curiouB  expression  on  the  girl's  face  as  she  gazed 
vacantly  over  the  green  meadows :  it  was  one  of  sadness,  which 
although  subdued  was  still  poignant  enough  to  stir  the  heart  with 
bitterness.  Then  there  came  a  slight  smile  of  pity,  suggesting  that 
all  her  suflFering  was  vicarious.     She  took  a  pen  and  wrote : 

*  My  poor  Lucy, — You  are  not  indeed  forgotten,  but  you  are 
remembered  only  as  one  of  those  whose  acquaintance  was  very 
pleasant  whilst  it  lasted,  very  nice  to  think  about  when  accidentally 
recalled  to  mind^  and  nothing  more. 

^  I  have  met  the  man ;  and  if  he  is  not  already  my  lover,  he  is 
ready  to  become  so  on  the  slightest  encouragement  from  me. 

^  You  will  say  that  this  is  cruel  to  you,  as  well  as  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part.  I  wish  to  be  cruel ;  and  I  am  neither 
vain  nor  presumptuous  in  what  I  say.  You  have  concealed  nothing 
from  me ;  I  believe  that  you  have  laid  bare  your  heart  to  me,  and 
that  I  know  its  secrets  as  well  as  I  know  my  own.  I  wish,  to  be 
cruel,  because  I  wi%h  to  teach  you,  if  not  to  forget  him,  at  least  to 
cease  to  love  him.  How  can  I  do  that  better  than  by  proving  to 
you  how  greatly  you  misunderstood  the  nature  of  his  thoughts 
about  you,  and  by  showing  you  how  foolish  you  were  in  giving  to 
him  such  a  love  as  I  know  yours  to  be  ? 

^  I  own  that  he  is  good-looking,  that  he  interests  me,  and  that 
if  I  had  not  known  your  story  he  might  have  attracted  more 
regard  from  me  than  anyone  else  I  have  yet  met.  But  in  my  eyes 
everything  likeable  about  him  is  destroyed  by  the  reflection  that, 
although  he  might  speak  readily  enough  to  m6,  he  discreetly 
controlled  his  tongue  to  you  whilst  makiug  you  believe  he  loved 
you.  I  do  not  blame  you  so  much  now  as  I  did  at  one  time  for  the 
mistake  you  made  ;  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  in  words 
strong  enough  to  convey  my  feeling  of  indignation  at  your  folly 
in  persisting  in  caring  for  him.  Did  he  not  come  to  you  under  a 
false  name  ?  Did  he  not  in  every  way  appear  to  think  of  you  as 
his  equal  ?  Did  he  ever  by  word  or  look  give  you  any  warning 
that  you  should  not  love  him  ?  Did  he  not  in  everything  except 
in  absolute  words  give  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  coming 
back  to  openly  declare  his  love  ? 

*  He  deceived  you.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  deceived  himself,  and  mis- 
took a  passing  fancy  for  what  you  unhappily  believed  it  to  be. 
Perhaps  I  blame  him  too  much,  but  I  am  writing  just  after  our 
first  meeting,  and  cannot  help  myself,  thinking  of  you.  •  •  •  I 
phall  write  more  by-and-by. 

^  I  ^m  quiet  now,  and  can  write  with  more  ease.  That  does 
pot  wean  that  I  intend  to  me^ure  my  words  or  deliberate  upoi^ 
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ifaem.    I  would  like  to  set  them  down  just  as  they  come  to  me,  let 
them  be  ever  bo  unkind  or  wicked. 

^  It  was  well  that  I  was  prepared  to  meet  him,  for  the  sight  of 
one  who  was — I  am  afraid  to  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  say 
i8 — so  dear  to  you,  tried  me  very  much.  But  I  did  control  my- 
self and  conceal  my  knowledge  of  the  past.  Of  course  he  dis- 
covered my  resemblance  to  you,  and  spoke  of  it.  Had  he  seen  me 
a  few  months  ago,  he  would  have  discovered  a  still  closer  likeness ; 
he  might  even  have  thought  that  I  was  the  Lucy  Smith  he  had 
known  in  CamberwelL  But  I  have  changed  much  even  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  My  father  tells  me  that  the  colour  is  begin- 
ning to  return  to  my  face,  and  that  he  thinks  I  am  getting  stout  I 
But  the  change  which  I  notice  most  myself  is  a  kind  of  hard 
feeling  which  I  cannot  quite  understand ;  it  makes  me  ready  to  be 
cruel,  and  especially  to  you.  I  feel  that  I  want  to  hurt  somebody. 
Except  my  &ther,  I  care  for  no  one. 

^  I  suppose  it  was  this  feeling  which  enabled  me  to  be  so  cool 
when  Mr.  Esmond  Calthorpe  spoke  to  me;  my  self-possession 
blinded  him  completely.  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  I 
knew  anything  regarding  you,  or  what  had  passed  between  you. 
We  talked  about  you — I,  quite  gaily ;  and  he,  just  as  anybody  else 
would  who  was  amused  at  the  curiosity  I  showed  in  questioning 
him  about  his  friend.  I  must  own  that  sometimes  there  seemed 
to  be  a  grave  look  in  his  eyes,  and  although  they  were  staring 
straight  at  me,  he  did  not  seem  to  see  me,  but  somebody  through 
me.  Twice  this  gave  me  a  most  uneasy  sensation ;  but  a  slight 
laugh  or  a  dull  joke  was  enough  to  clear  away  that  strange 
expression. 

^  Having  found  me  your  counterpart  outwardly,  he  wanted  to 
make  out  how  far  I  resembled  you  in  other  ways.  He  asked  me 
About  books,  and  all  the  things  he  knew  you  were  fond  of;  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  our  tastes  were  quite 
different.  If  I  had  humoured  him  in  this  respect,  as  I  might 
easily  have  done,  I  do  believe  he  never  would  have  given  another 
thought  to  you.  Vanity,  vanity,  you  will  say,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is.  I  shall  know  better  when  he  comes  again,  and  I  know  that 
he  will  come  soon.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  become  my  friend, 
and  he  was  in  earnest.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  owning  that  I  liked 
the  honest  way  in  which  he  said  this,  without  making  any  apologies 
for  expressing  such  a  wish  when  he  had  only  seen  me  once.  He 
will  come  soon. 

'  I  thought  I  was  quite  calm,  but  I  am  still  agitated.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  except  that  I  am  angiy 
with  you.    Perhaps  it  may  soothe  you  a  little  if  Izli^lvyauvthat  on 
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reflection  I  think  there  was  an  excess  of  harshness  in  the  way  in 
which  I  spoke  of  him  when  I  began  to  write.  It  is  possible  that 
I  have  not  made  allowance  enough  for  him.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  his  position  which  would  explain  all  his  neglect  of  you. 

<  Do  not  think  that  I  am  changing  my  mind.  I  may  learn  to 
-pardon  him,  but  I  can  never  forgive  him.  That  hard  cruel  feel- 
ing is  very  strong  within  me  when  I  think  of  him.' 


Chapter  VI. 

PHANTASIES. 

Mr.  Arkwood  allowed  his  cigar  to  go  out.  That  was  a  remark- 
able circimistance,  for  he  had  a  special  respect  for  his  cigar — it 
might  almost  be  called  a  species  of  reverence;  and  when  he  sat 
down  to  smoke  one  he  gave  it  his  whole  attention.  He  fondled 
it,  as  it  were,  between  his  fingers,  watched  that  it  burnt  evenly, 
admired  the  graceful  wreaths  of  the  smoke  as  they  ascended, 
dreamily  inhaled  its  perfume,  and  allowed  the  flavour  to  linger  in 
his  mouth  with  the  same  relish  as  that  experienced  by  an  Epicu- 
rean wine-bibber  in  sipping  his  favourite  vintage.  The  cause  of 
his  present  phenomenal  conduct  was  partly  the  contents  of  a  sheet 
of  blue  foolscap  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  partly  something 
relating  to  his  companion  who  was  seated  opposite,  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  having  any  share  in  disturbing  his  equan- 
imity. 

The  scene  was  Arkwood's  chambers  in  Fig-tree  Court ;  time, 
afternoon;  a  substantial  lunch  over,  and  Arkwood  and  Maurice 
had  settled  down  to  give  their  digestion  fair  play. 

*  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  is  this  rubbish  you  have  given 
me?'  inquired  Arkwood  at  length.  *I  asked  you  for  the  pre- 
cedents you  were  to  find  for  me  in  the  case  of  Howler  and  Growler, 
and  you  give  me  a  paper  on  which  the  result  of  your  researches 
appears  to  begin  with  the  recondite  question,  "  Is  there  any  truth 
in  Psychic  Force  ?  "  And  that  is  followed  by  the  equally  abstruse 
conundrum :  "  Can  the  same  form  exist  vivified  by  a  totally 
different  soul  ?  "  This  is  not  the  first  of  April,  Calthorpe,  and  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  play  a  joke  on  me  just  now.' 

3faurice  flushed,  looked  very  much  put  out,  and  made  a^feeble 
effort  to  put  the  matter  aside  with  a  laugh. 

*  An  accident,  Arkwood  :  that  is  a  scrap  of  paper  I  was  scrib- 
bling upon  last  night  when  I  was  mooning^  and  in  my  hurry  when 
coming  away  this  morning  it  must  have  got  mixed  up  with  your 
papers.     Queer  that  it  should  be  the  first  you  took  out,' 
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^  Very,'  was  the  dry  response,  thrusting  the  papers  away  and 
lighting  another  cigar.  ^  I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  to 
you  if  this  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  -decent,  steady-going 
attorney.' 

<  Buin,  absolute  ruin.  I  might  then  indeed  have  said  farewell 
to  law  and  the  prospective  woolsack.' 

Arkwood  was  apparently  resolved  not  to  have  his  attention  dis- 
tracted from  his  second  cigar ;  but  although  he  nursed  it  tenderly, 
it  was  evident  that  another  subject  had  forced  itself  upon  his 
thoughts,  and  was  making  a  good  fight  for  the  entire  control  of  them. 
He  remained  silent  for  a  little  while,  Maurice  smoking  fast  and 
swinging  one  foot  carelessly,  as  if  to  show  that  the  subject  of 
Psychic  Force  and  the  possibility  of  other  people's  souls  existing 
in  other  people's  bodies  had  quite  passed  from  his  mind.  At 
length,  Arkwood,  slowly : 

^  I  had  no  intention  of  looking  at  the  papers  when  I  opened 
the  packet  just  now.  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  much  for 
me  to  read.  By  the  way,  that  is  one  of  your  failings,  old  fellow : 
you  go  in  for  too  much  detail.  When  this  sheet  came  out.  Good 
boy,  thought  I,  he  has  made  a  "pricia  for  me,  and  it  was  rather 
stfurtling  to  have  such  things  as  that  flung  in  one's  face.' 

*  Never  mind  it.     You  will  find  the  rest  all  right  1 ' 

^  I  would  not  mind  it,  but  laugh  at  the  accident,  and  thank 
your  stars  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  knew  what  an  unmitigated 
fool  you  can  be  when  you  get  into  one  of  your  mooning  fits,  as  you 
call  them.  But  you  have  bothered  me  a  good  deal  lately,  and  this 
sets  me  thinking.' 

*  Nothing  very  dreadful,  I  hope '  (still  aflTecting  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly). 

<I  don't  know.  Some  people  may  think  softening  of  the  brain 
of  no  consequence,  as  it  is  such  a  common  malady  nowadays  ;  but 
it's  an  awkward  affair  for  a  professional  man,  if  people  happen  to 
find  it  out.' 

^  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that  yet  I '  exclaimed  Maurice,  with  a  real 
laugh  this  time  at  Arkwood's  serious  manner. 

*  Well,  you  have  been  forcibly  reminding  me  of  the  days  when 
you  were  in  such  an  unreasonable  state  about  the  girl  you  met  in 
your  Camberwell  lodgings.  In  fact,  you  have  been  displaying  all 
the  marked  symptoms  of  love-siokness  in  an  exaggerated  d^;ree — 
you  have  a  capacity  for  taking  that  thing  very  bad.  I  wonder 
why  there  is  no  compulsory  vaccination  act  for  the  troublesome 
disease.' 

^  Because  it  is  unnecessary,  I  suppose.  I  don't  believe  even  yon 
escaped  calf-love.'  Digitized  by  vji^u^ic 
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'  Possibly  not ;  but  you  must  have  done  so,  and  that  accounts 
for  the  severity  with  which  the  cow-love  attacks  you.  Come,  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it :  have  you  caught  it  again  ? ' 

*  No,  not  exactly.' 

*  That  means  desperately  bad.  There  is  so  much  of  the  hermit- 
crab  style  of  gymnastics  in  this  love  business,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
Miss  Smith  having  jumped  out  of  the  shell  your  heart,  some  one 
else  has  jumped  into  it.' 

^  No,  no  other  form  has  taken  her  plaoe.' 

Maurice  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  through  the 
dust-stained  glass  into  the  dull  grey  court,  where  the  busy  figures 
below  seemed  to  his  dreamy  eyes  like  ghosts  in  a  hurry. 

*  What  then  ?  You  may  as  well  speak  out,  for  I  know  that  there 
is  something  in  the  wind*  I  helped  you  before,  and  may  do  it 
again  with  my  sage  counsel  or  8cathii\g  chaff  as  the  case  may 
demand.' 

<  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  Arkwood,  but  I  cannot  realise  the 
thing  myself.' 

<  Have  a  shy  at  putting  the  case  plainly  to  me,  then,  and  may- 
be in  the  eflfort  you  will  get  at  it  yourself.  I  have  often  known  a 
man  who  did  not  understand  his  case  until  he  began  to  plead. 
Go  on.' 

After  a  pause,  and  without  looking  round,  Maurice : 

^  You  know  Miss  Cuthbert  ? ' 

'  Perfectly — that  is  to  say,  as  perfectlv  as  any  man  can  expect  to 
know  a  young  lady  of  our  day.  The  study  is  rarely  an  abstruse 
one.  Let  me  see.  I  have  taken  her  down  to  dinner  several  times, 
walked  with  her  twice  and  waltzed  with  her  once — opportunity 
enough  to  enable  any  man  of  average  intelligence  to  understand 
any  woman  of  ordinary  mould.  Sum  total :  she  is  very  handsome, 
rather  clever,  cursed  with  a  vulgar  hankering  after  people  with 
handles  to  their  names,  and  decidedly  fsist.  I  don't  think  much  of 
her ;  but  if  she  is  the  new  goddess — well,  she  is  a  good  bargain  as 
girls  go.' 

<  You  do  not  understand  her  at  all,'  muttered  Maurice,  with  an 
impatient  twitch  of  the  shoulders. 

*  And  of  course  you  do.  That's  a  comfort,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  a  sketch  of  her  from  your  point  of  view,  if  she  is  the  cause 
of  your  present  disturbance.' 

*  There  is  no  chance  of  my  being  able  to  tell  you  anything  if 
you  continue  this  banter.  And  yet  I  can  scarcely  ask  you  to  be 
serious,  for  I  know  that  the  affair  is  so  insane  that,  were  it  told  to 
me  about  some  one  ^Ise,  I  too  should  chaff,  or  become  alarmed 
for  the  health  of  my  friend'p  wits.    There!  we  ba4  better  say 
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nothing  more  about  it.    Pass  the  claret«     Are  you  engaged  this 
evening  ? ' 

*  No,  nor  this  afternoon :  why  ?  ' 

*  I  was  going  to  propose  that  we  should  go  to  the  theatre,  or 
somewhere.' 

*  We  can  arrange  about  that  by-and-by,'  said  Arkwood  quietly, 
rolling  his  cigar  between  his  fingers.  <  Meanwhile,  we  are  to  have 
this  talk  out,  and  you  are  to  let  me  into  the  secret  of  your  lunacy. 
You  know  that  I  can  be  serious  when  I  know  that  you  are  in 
earnest,  although  I  may  consider  your  earnestness  so  much  good 
nervous  energy  expended  in  a  wrong  direction.' 

^  Upon  my  word  I  believe  it  is,'  exclaimed  Maurice,  with  the 
air  and  tone  of  a  man  who  is  sorry  for  somebody  he  despairs  of 
rescuing  from  an  impending  fate.  ^  But  the  whole  thing  is  so  real 
to  me,  and  yet  so  vague,  that  it  utterly  bewilders  me.' 

^  B^n  at  the  beginning ;  imagine  yourself  pleading  for  a  client, 
and,  never  fear,  you  will  come  out  of  it  clear  enough.' 

'  It  begins  with  Miss  Cuthbert,  then.  What  you  have  said  of  her 
is  correct  so  far  as  regards  one  side  of  her  character,  and  it  is  the 
side  which  she  appears  to  think  the  best  to  show  me.  At  times 
she  does  say  and  do  things  which  I  should  consider  feust  if  they 
were  not  said  and  done  by  her.' 

<  The  eyes  of  a  lover,  you  know,  are  famous  for  seeing  beauty 
even  in  defects.' 

*  But  there  is  the  droll  part  of  it — I  am  not  her  lover.' 

*  You  have  been  a  good  deal  at  Hollyford  during  the  last  three 
months,'  said  Arkwood  significantly. 

<  Yes,  and  am  likely  to  be  there  as  often  during  the  next  three 
months.' 

'  Which  plaitdy  shows  that  you  care  nothing  at  all  about  Miss 
Cuthbert.' 

^  You  are  bantering  again.  I  am  serious^  I  do  care  for  her,  but 
not  in  the  way  you  think.  We  are  friends,  and  there  is  no  thought 
on  either  side  of  our  becoming  anything  more.  Yet  I  long  to*  be 
in  her  presence  as  ardently  as  any  lover  could.  Her  voice  is 
pleasing  to  me  even  when  she  is  uttering  the  most  ordinary 
phrases :  her  face  and  form  are  in  my  eyes  perfection,  and  every 
gesture  is  full  of  grace.' 

^  Bravo  I  A  most  friendly  description  of  a  lady  by  an  ardent 
young  gentleman  who  is  not  her  lover.  I  shovdd  be  inclined 
to  say  that  my  first  opinion  is  correct — you  are  desperately 
smitten.' 

'  No,  for  whilst  I  am  looking  at  her,  it  is  not  her  I  see ;  whilst 
I  am  listening  to  her,  it  is  not  her  voice  I  hear.    Form  and  voice ' 
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belong  to  another ;  only  the  thoughts  belong  to  her,  and  I  do  not 
heed  them.' 

'  You  puzzle  me  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  your  manner,  I  should 
txacj  that  you  were  joking.  How  can  you  have  such  a  strong 
liking  for  her  without  regarding  her  with  much  deeper  feelings 
than  those  of  friendship  ? ' 

^  I  knew  you  would  take  the  usual  view  of  the  case*  She  is 
handsome  and  an  heiress.  I  am  poor,  but  eligible  in  some  respects, 
and  therefore  want  to  marry  her.  I  tell  you  no  such  thought  has 
ever  entered  my  mind.  My  feelings  for  her  are  those  of  a  poor 
man  who  falls  in  love  with  a  painting  which  he  never  dreams  of 
possessing.  Why  I  crave  to  be  near  her  is  because  she  is  the 
living  portrait  of  the  one  who  still  holds  my  heart.' 

*  Do  you  mean  Lucy  Smith  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  all  the  time  I  am  with  Miss  Cuthbert  it  is  Lucy  I  am 
thinking  about ;  it  is  Lucy's  hand  which  seems  to  touch  mine  ;  and 
that  alone  gives  her  the  power  of  fascination  she  possesses  over  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  banishes  every  thought  of  any  other  relation- 
ship than  that  of  a  friend.' 

( It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  playing  the  part  of  a  sort  of 
modem  Pygmalion,  only  you  have  found  your  Gralatea  ready-made 
of  good  flesh  and  bone,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  trans- 
ferring your  affections  from  the  absent  one  to  her  very  substantial 
present  shadow.' 

*The  two  are  very  distinct  in  my  own  mind  when  I  am  not 
beside  Miss  Cuthbert ;  but  when  I  am  beside  her  I  can  only  dis- 
tinguish Lucy,  and  yet  I  am  •  somehow  aware  who  it  is  I  am 
addressing,  so  as  to  observe  the  necessary  formalities.  Can  you 
solve  the  problem  ? ' 

^  No,  it  is  much  too  hard  a  nut  for  me  to  crack,'  said  Arkwood, 
smiling  quietly;  'and  I  see  it  is  not  a  case  in  which  you  require 
my  assistance.  You  will  find  the  answer  yourself  by  marrying  her 
some  day*' 

^  Impossible,'  was  the  decisive  response. 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind.  You  cannot  go  on  loving  a  shadow  in 
such  a  very  pretty  and  substantial  form  as  Miss  Cuthbert — more 
especially  if  she  happens  to  think  about  you  at  all.' 

*  There  is  no  danger  of  that,'  said  Maurice,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  *  for  I  have  never  felt  myself  so  awkward  in  anyone's 
presence  as  in  hers,  and  I  know  what  a  very  poor  figure  I  must 
cut  in  her  eyes  under  such  circumstances.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  otherwise.' 

<  Ex-act-ly ; '  and  Mr.  Arkwood  emphasised  each  syllable,  look- 
ing at  Maurice  the  while  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  eYe& 
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'  You  do  not  wish  it  to  be  otherwise,  and  yet  you  have  thought 
about  it,  or  else  you  could  not  know  that  you  did  not  wish  it.  The 
symptoms  are  very  marked  indeed.' 

^  You  are  mistaken,  Arkwood ;  I  am  not  deceiving  myself  in 
this  matter,  and  when  I  become  aware  of  any  change  in  my  feel- 
ings I  shall  certainly  cease  to  visit  HoUyford.' 

^  And  what  might  she  think  of  that  ? ' 

*  She  1 — ^It  never  occurred  to  me  that  she  would  think  about  it 
at  all.  Probably  she  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  seen  the  last 
of  a  tiresome  visitor.' 

^But  she  does  not  think  you  tiresome ;  in  fact,  she  is  rather 
interested  in  you,  and  I  know  it,  for  she  told  me  so  herself.' 

'  The  interest  can  be  nothing  more  than  that  which  she  might 
take  in  anyone  who  was  intimate  with  her  father.' 

^Something  more  than  that,  I  am  certain.  Understand,  I 
don't  say  she's  in  love  with  you ;  only  that  she  is  interested  in 
you.  She  knew  that  you  and  I  were  a  good  deal  together,  ^and 
before  I  suspected  that  she  had  any  special  place  in  your  thoughts 
the  fact  that  she  took  every  opportunity  of  questioning  me  about 
you  set  me  a-thinking.  She  did  it  very  cleverly,  and  without  the 
least  shade  of  mere  inquisitiveness.  Any  one  who  had  a  kindly 
r^;ard  for  you  might  have  asked  the  same  questions,  and  would 
have  received  the  same  answers ;  but  any  one  would  not  have  so 
persistently  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  same  subject.  I  am 
not  ambitious  to  shine  as  a  talker,  especially  with  women,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  felt  flattered  when  I  discovered  that  the  only 
way  to  obtain  her  attention  was  to  talk  about  you.  My  word  for 
it,  you  have  only  to  go  in  and  conquer.  There  I  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  this  to  you,  but  nonsense  begets  nonsense,  and  so  you  have 
made  me  commit  what  might  be  almost  called  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence. On  my  soul,  you  look  so  gloomy  just  now  that  I  wonder 
such  a  bright,  clear-sighted  creature  as  she  is,  would  bother  her 
head  for  a  moment  about  such  a  morbid,  slow-witted  fellow  as  you 
are.' 

Maurice  got  up  and  paced  the  floor  with  a  dull  expression  on 
his  &ce  and  an  inward  look  in  his  eyes.  Presently  he  halted  be- 
fore Arkwood,  who  sat  silently  smoking  and  watching  him. 

'  If  I  felt  sure  that  your  conviction  was  correct,  I  should  feel 
satisfied  that  you  had  said  enough  to  make  me  find  reasons  for  an 
immediate  journey  to  Jericho — that  being  the  limbo  to  which 
troublesome  people  are  usually  consigned.  But  the  trip  will  not 
be  necessary,  for  I  know  that  the  lady  has  too  much  sense  to  care 
about  me  or  to  misunderstand  me.     And  I  cannot  love  her.' 


<  Prove  it,  then,'  said  Arkwood, 
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'  In  any  way  you  please.' 

*  The  test  is  an  easy  one.  We  shall  be  together  all  the  even- 
ings we  shall  have  no  companions,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  you  must  not  refer  to  this  subject,  and  you  must  show  me 
by  your  conduct  that  you  are  not  thinking  about  it.' 

<  The  first  part  of  the  test  is  easy  enough ;  the  second  is  some* 
what  difBcult,  for  whilst  my  thoughts  were  formjjerly  entirely  of 
another,  you  have  now  given  me  cause  to  think  atiout  her.' 

<  I  shall  be  lenient  as  to  your  thoughts,  then ;  but  I  shall  have 
no  do.ubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case  if  I  catch  you  tripping  in 
your  speech.  Now,  then :  that  bargain  is  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered.   Let  us  take  a  walk.' 

{To  he  eowHnued») 
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Chaptbr  XXV. 

JOE  had  many  things  to  think  of,  some  about  which  to  remodel 
his  opinions.  There  was  that  Uncle  George  of  his,  who  for 
so  long  hail  figured  in  his  thoughts  as  a  sort  of  wooden  angel,  and 
who  now  disproved  his  own  desert  of  praise,  and  established  himself 
as  a  qnite  melodramatic  old  rascal.  It  was  hard  for  the  returned 
wanderer  to  take  the  kindly,  generous,  stupid  old  Uncle  George  off 
his  pedestal,  and  set  up  in  his  place  the  cunning,  greedy,  wicked  figure 
he  now  began  to  know.  And  then  Joe  had  felt  himself  a  little 
Aggneved  by  Dinah's  marriage,  and  he  had  used  his  grief  as  a  set-off 
against  his  own  misdoing ;  whilst  after  all  Dinah  had  been  true, 
and  his  falsehood  was  multiplied  a  thousand  thousand  times. 
Uncle  George  had  his  share  in  that  to  answer  for.  For  a  while, 
when  he  began  to  think  of  it,  Joe  was  resolved  to  have  no  mercy 
upon  Uncle  George,  who  really  had  been,  within  limits,  a  very 
wicked  old  man.  But  softening  thoughts  in  a  little  time  came  to 
the  prodigal's  mind.  He  himself  had  more  need  of  mercy  than 
even  that  bowelless  old  man.  Joe  had  never  thought  much  of 
George's  head,  though  he  had  revered  his  heart,  and  it  began  now 
to  seem  natural  to  him  that  his  uncle  should  have  gone  wrong 
under  great  temptation.  And  surely  the  sudden  temptation  to 
keep  so  vast  a  sum  as  that  which  drew  on  old  George  was  a 
di£Scult  thing  to  resist. 

'  Should  I  have  come  home  ? '  Joe  asked  himself.  ^  Should  I 
have  behaved  better  if  Uncle  George  had  never  told  that  lie  about 
Dinah  ?  The  news  that  I  owned  the  money  might  have  brought 
me  home  again,  but  the  thought  of  Dinah  failed  [^tiS9b|^«^uvic 
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He  did  himself  less  than  justice,  as  was  natural,  and  was  hard 
upon  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be. 

More  than  the  hour  or  two  he  had  specified  to  John  Keen  had 
gone  by.  It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  he  still  sate  absorbed  in 
his  own  thoughts  and  memories,  when  the  young  lawyer  ventured 
back  again  and  knocked  at  his  bedroom  door.  Joe  appeared  in 
tho  doorway  with  troubled  face  and  disordered  hair. 

*  It  is  getting  late,'  said  John.  *  Sir  Sydney  Cheston  would 
be  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Joe,  coming  out  upon  the  corridor. 

John  led  the  way  to  the  private  room  in  which  Cheston  and 
he  had  spent  the  evening,  and  when  the  baronet  saw  his  old  chum's 
face  he  arose  in  solicitude,  and  crossed  the  chamber  to  meet  him. 

<  This  has  been  bad  news,  Bushell,'  he  said  as  he  took  Joe's 
hand.  ^  I  have  been  telling  Keen  here  that  there  must  have  been 
some  powerful  motive  at  work  to  keep  you  away  all  these  years. 
I  shan't  press  you  to  reveal  it.' 

*  There  was  only  one  thing,'  Joe  answered.  *  My  uncle  wrote 
to  me  telling  me  that  my  wife  had  married  two  years  after  I  left 
home,  and  I  couldn't  come  back  after  that,  you  know.  I  lived  in 
that  belief  until  I  met  your  brother  George  by  chance  in  New 
Yorkj  and  he  told  me  the  truth.' 

*  What  is  this  ? '  cried  Cheston  ; — ^  this  about  a  brother  of 
mine  ?    I  never  had  a  brother  George  I ' 

*  What  ? '  asked  Joe  in  amazement.  *  He  said  he  was  your 
brother.  He  said  your  father  married  again.  Here,'  cried  Joe 
excitedly,  pulling  out  his  pocket-book, '  here  is  his  card.' 

Sir  Sydney  took  the  proffered  card,  and  read — 
'  Mr.  George  Cheston^  Worley  Hall,  Staffordshire.^ 

*  This  is  a  queer  start,'  said  the  bewildered  reader,  staring 
strickenly  at  Joe ;  Vhilst  Joe,  with  as  much  surprise,  stared  back 
at  him.     '  What  was  he  like  ? ' 

*  You  got  his  letter  ? '  asked  Joe.  *  I  saw  him  write  it,  and  I 
sent  my  own  servant  to  the  post  with  it.' 

*  I  got  a  letter,'  returned  Cheston,  *  but  who  the  dickens  wrote 
it  is  more  than  I  know,  and  more  than  I  can  guess.' 

Joe  suddenly  seized  Cheston  by  the  arm. 
'  Was  the  news  he  gave  me  about  Dinah — about  my  wife — was 
that  true  ? ' 

*  What  news  ?  *  demanded  Cheston. 

*  That  she  had  never  married  again.' 

*  Yes.  That  was  true.  I Ve  known  her  ever  since  you  went 
away— ever  since  the  day  you  knocked  me  down  about  her.' 

The  matter  was  not  so  rerious  to  Cheston  afijyfegy^t^njfo^jcand 
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the  good-natured  baronet  could  afford  an  amused  smile  to  that 
remembrance,  Joe  sat  down,  his  brown  beard  crushed  against  his 
breast,  and  stared  at  the  fire/ 

<It-i8  easy  enough/  said  Cheston,  laying  a  hand  on  Joe's 
shoulder,  ^to  see  why  old  Bushell  wrote  that  lie  to  you.  Tm 
afraid  that  respectable  old .  party  has  been  a  bad  lot  all  along* 
Did  he  know  of  your  marriage  ?^ 

*  No,'  the  other  answered.  « He  couldn't  even  guess  it.  He 
might  have  seen  from  my  asking  after  her  in  my  letters  that  I 
was  fond  of  her,'  he  added  simply. 

'  And  invented  the  tale  to  prevent  you  from  coming  back  again 
to  look  after  her?  Perhaps,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Cheston,  turning 
round,  ^  the  devil  is  less  black  than  he  is  painted.' 

Jo^n  nodded,  but  said  nothing.  He  had  learned  the  story  of 
Joe's  departure,  partly  from  Dinahj  and  partly  from  Cheston,  and 
he  began  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  runaway  was  not  necessarily  a 
hardened  villain  to  begin  with;  at  least,  he  seemed  properly 
sensible  of  his  wickedness  and  folly  now,  and  he  was  in  terrible 
trouble  through  it  all.  John  could  scarcely  maintain  his  hold 
upon  that  angry  pcom  which  he  desired  to  feel.  He  confessed  that, 
howsoever  deserved  the  bitterness  might  be,  the  wanderer  had  a 
bitter  home-coming. 

'  Who  the  devil,'  Cheston  broke  out  after  a  little  silence,  *t50uld 
that  fellow  have  been  who  gave  you  this  confounded  card  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Joe  wearily.  *  I  met  him  at  an  hotel. 
He  used  to  talk  about  dear  old  Syd.,  and  he  knew  my  Uncle 
George,  and — and  Dinah,  and  old  Banks.  He  came  back  with 
me  as  far  as  Liverpool,  and  then  he  bolted.  Why,  I've  got  his 
luggage  here  now  I '  he  cried,  suddenly  recalling  that  fact.  ^  It  has 
his  name^  painted  on  it.  Two  portmanteaus  and  a  big  chest.  He 
was  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  if  he  wasn't  a  gentleman  he  was  a 
very  good  imitation  of  one.  There  was  no  humbug  about  his 
knowing  the  coimtry-side,  any  way.' 

*  And  did  he  talk  about  me  ? '  asked  Cheston. 

*  Of  course,'  Joe  answered.  *  When  I  first  heard  him  speaking, 
he  was  asking  some  young  Englishmen  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his 
place  at  home — Worley  Hall,  in  Staffordshire.  It  was  that  which 
made  me  speak  to  him.' 

^  I  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  any  friends  of  his,'  said  Sir  Sydney, 
somewhat  grimly — <  deuced  glad.  I  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
him,  if  he  should  call — with  a  horsewhip ! ' 

*  (3ieston,'  said  Joe,  rising  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room, 
^  this  is  all  trivial,  and  we  can  talk  about  it  afterwards  to  our 
hearts'  content.    Advise  me.    What  am  I  to  do  f'^^^  ^y  vjuu^ic 
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*  About  young  Banks  ? ' 

*  About  my  son  1     Yes,' 

^  Keen  tells  me/  said  Cheston,  ^  that  you  said  something  about 
obtaining  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  and  compelling  your  uncle 
to  join  in  the  appeal.  There's  something  in  that.  You  don't 
doubt  the  story  of  his  relationship  to  you  ? ' 

Doubt  Dinah?  No.  That  was  beyond  him.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  Dinah  ;  but  he  looked  at  John  Keen. 

^  I  think  the  thing,'  said  John,  ^  as  clear  as  day.  I  would  as 
•  leave  doubt  my  own  senses  as  Miss  Banks — as  Mrs.  Joseph  BushelL' 

'If  the  boy  is  hers,'  said  Joe,  *  the  boy  is  mine.' 

*  Do  you  intend  to  return  to  her  ? '  asked  Cheston. 

*  Great  heaven,  Cheston  I '  Joe  exclaimed.  *  What  can  you 
think  me?  Go  back  to  her  now,  after  leaving  her  alone  and 
broken-hearted  all  these  years  !  Go  back  to  her,  and  give  her  the 
extra  misery  of  knowing  that  I  was  alive  all  this  time  I  No.  I'm 
not  the  man  she  loved  and  married.  No^  She  wouldn't  know 
me  if  she  saw  me.  Give  her  definite  news  that  I'm  dead,  and 
let  me  find  this  unhappy  lad  of  mine  and  take  him  away  with 
me  back  to  the  West,  and  teach  him  to  be  honest,  and  leave  him 
enough  to  keep  him  so.     I  can  do  that  much  good  at  last,  perhaps.' 

He  spoke  with  diflBculty,  but  in  so  simple  and  direct  a  way, 
and  with  a  repentance  and  mournfulness  so  real  and  apparent,  that 
for  a  minute  they  left  him  unanswered. 

*  His  mother,'  said  John  after  this  pause,  *  would  not  be  content 
to  lose  him  so.     At  least,  I  think  not.' 

'  It's  a  terrible  business,  Bushell,'  said  Cheston,  laying  both  his 
hands  on  Joe's  shoulders.  *  Make  the  best  of  it.  Go  back  to  your 
wife,  declare  yourself,  promise  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  the  lad — 
make  whatever  atonement  for  your  past  mistakes  you  can.' 

*  No,'  the  prodigal  answered,  *  I  can't  do  that.  I  can't  be  so 
mean  as  to  go  back  again  and  offer  her  the  mere  fag-end  of  a  life. 
No,  nol' 

*  Fag-end  of  life  be  hanged  1'  cried  Cheston.  *Fm  a  young 
fellow  yet,  and  we're  of  an  age  within  a  month  or  two.  You've 
happy  years  before  you,  man  alive  I  Do  your  duty,  Joe,  and  earn 
'em,  and  have  'em  and  enjoy  'em  ! ' 

*  You  don't  understand,'  said  Joe,  returning  Cheston's  friendly 
gaze  mournfully.  *  I  couldn't  quite  tell  you  myself  what  brought 
me  over,  but  I  know  what  I  want  now.' 

'  What  do  you  want  ? ' 

*  To  spare  her  all  I  can.  Everybody  has  believed  me  dead  for 
years.  It  would  only  bring  her  a  new  trouble  to  know  that  I  was 
aUve.' 
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*  Suppose  that,  believing  you  dead,  she  should  be  induced  to 
marry  again  I  Eh  ?  And  suppose  that  when  the  step  was  taken 
any  accident  should  reveal  the  fact  that  you  were  still  living  ? 
Would  that  be  sparing  her  ? ' 

*  Don't  urge  me  now,'  said  Joe  hesitatingly.  *  Give  me  time  to 
think.  And  think  for  me.  I  am  only  certain  of  one  thing. 
Whatever  seems  best  for  her  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  I  shall 
try  to  do.' 

There  was  no  doubting  that  he  meant  this,  and  Cheston  wag 
compelled  for  the  time  to  let  the  subject  fall. 

*  And  now,'  Joe  resumed,  *  I  can  go  to-morrow  to  my  Uncle 
George,  and  frighten  him  into  making  enough  over  to  Dinah  to 
satisfy  her  heart's  best  wishes — if  money  could  do  it.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  if  he  saw  you  just  at  present  the  shock  would 
kill  him,'  said  John  Keen. 

*  What  can  we  do  ? '  Joe  cried.  *  Does  my  boy  know  who  he 
is  yet?' 

*  No,'  from  both  of  them. 

*  I'll  go  and  see  him,'  said  Joe,  forcing  himself  against  an  awful 
inward  terror  and  reluctance.  *We  can  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  mitigate  his  sentence.     You'll  help  me,  Cheston  ? ' 

*  I  don't  think  I'd  try  to  see  him  at  first,'  urged  Sir  Sydney. 
*  I'll  help  you  any  way  I  can  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my  might. 

We  might  appeal,  though  there  were  circumstances Yes  ;  we 

might  appeal.' 

'What  circumstances?  There  was  nothing — worse  than  I 
know  ? ' 

*  Well,'  said  Cheston  reluctantly,  *  his  defence  was  his  worst 
condemnation,  Bushell,  and  that's  a  fact.  He  swore  it  was  all  a 
plot  to  ruin  him,  and  he  gave  his  sweetheart  a  part  of  the  money 
in  bank-notes,  and  when  she  came  into  the  box  he  sung  out  that 
she  was  in  the  plot  with  the  rest,  and  the  poor  girl  fainted.  It 
made  people  angry,  you  know,  and  it  increased  the  prejudice 
against  him.' 

At  this  renewal  of  his  memories  the  baronet  walked  abruptly 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  there,  under  his  breath,  he  let 
out  a  curse  against  the  criminal,  and  then  returned.  Joe  stood 
dejectedly  looking  at  the  floor. 

'  What  can  we  do  ? '  he  asked  again.     *  Has  anybody  seen  him 


*  No,'  said  John, '  I  think  not.  Old  Daniel— his  grandfather — 
was  so  cut  up  by  it  that  he  sold  the  Saracen  and  went  away  to 
Wrethedale.  I  had  some  trouble,*  he  continued,  with  something 
of  the  old  hang-dog  air  upon  him,  *  in  finding  out  where  he  had 
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gone,  for  he  communioated  ^itb  nobody,  and  left  the  place  quite 
suddenly.' 

'Gheston,'  said  Joe  doggedly,  ^I  shall  go  and  9ee  him.  It's 
clear  he  has  been  a  scoundrel ;  so  have  I :  and  there's  a  pair  of 
us.  Like  &ther,  like  son.  If  I'd  have  stayed  at  home  and  done 
my  duty  he'd  never  have  been  tempted.'  John  recalled  Dinah  s 
words,  for  Joe  was  thinking  Dinah's  thoughts.  <  I'll  begin  to  do 
my  duty  now,  please  God ! '  Joe  said  humbly,  ^  and  I'll  go  and 
see  him  to-morrow.  You're  a  magistrate,  Cheston.  How  can  I 
set  about  it  ? ' 

^  I  can  help  you  if  you  are  bent  upon  it,'  said  his  old  com- 
panion. ^  I  am  a  visiting  justice  for  the  county.  Shall  I  go  with 
you?' 

<  Will  you  ? '  asked  Joe.    <  Thank  you.' 

They  sdl  fell  into  silence,  mitil  after  a  long  pause  John  arose 
and  said  good-night.     Sir  Sydney  at  this  arose  also. 
« You'll  want  to  be  alone  a  little  while,  Joe  ?     Eh  ? ' 

<  Yes,'  said  Joe.  ^  I  shall  see  you  again,  Mr.  Keen.  You  will 
keep  my  confidence  in  the  mean  time  until  it  is  decided  what  to  do.' 

^  Certainly,'  John  replied,  and  went  his  way,  his  old  prejudices 
against  Joe  BusheU  and  his  new  prejudices  in  his  favour  fighting 
each  other. 

<  You're  set  on  going  to-morrow,  BusheU  ? '  asked  Cheston. 

*  Yes.     You'll  come  with  me  ? ' 

*  If  you  wish  it.'  ^ 

*  I  do  wish  it.' 

'  I  will  come.     Good-night.' 

*  Good-night.' 

Joe  was  alone  again  with  his  own  thoughts.  Ah  I — in  his  case 
too — ^to  have  seen  to-day  with  to-morrow's  eyesl  There  is  no 
wisdom  like  that.  But  which  of  us  has  it  ?  If  he  could  have 
foreseen  I  But  he  had  at  least  begun  to  learn  in  these  late  days 
the  one  lesson  which  in  itself  comprises  most  human  wisdom  wOrth 
the  having — and  that  is,  that  in  any  complexity  and  aircomplexities 
of  human  life  the  thing  to  do  is  not  that  which  looks  easiest  or 
most  clever,  but  that  which  is  most  honest.  Patiently  to  find  out 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  then  to  do  it,  seemed  all  the  h(^e  left 
him  in  the  world.  And  there  are  some  of  us  who  go  along  in  high 
feather  who  have  hopes  less  bright  than  this. 

It  seemed  to  the  home-coming  prodigal's  conscience  the  clear- 
est of  duties  to  see  this  unknown  fallen  son  of  his  without  delay, 
and  without  delay  to  set  to  work  for  his  amendment.  He  lay 
awake  planning  for  this  newly-found  child,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  and  who  was  a  felon.    He  wept  awful  tears  about  him  and 
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the  liapless  mother  so  long  deserted.  Whatever  he  had  suffered 
in  the  past — ^and  remorse  had  for  many  a  year  been  busy  with  him 
— ^was  nothing  to  this  last  punishment,  and  the  healing  but  terrible 
fire  of  it  lay  in  this — that  he  who  had  most  deserved  to  suffer 
had  suffered  nothing. 

'  I  have  wired/  said  Cheston,  when  he  met  Joe  in  the  morning, 
'  to  say  to  the  governor  that  I  am  leaving  here  by  the  10.15,  and 
that  I  particularly  desire  to  see  him.  I  have  asked  him  to  meet 
me  at  the  railway  station.  He  knows  me  very  well,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  oblige  me  by  coming.' 

Joe  said  ^  Thank  you,'  and  no  more. 

They  breakfaisted  in  silence,  and  in  silence  set  out  upon  their 
journey.  Cheston  read  the  *  Times,'  and  Joe  communed  with  his 
own  thoughts.  The  baronet's  surmise  was  right,  and  the  governor 
of  the  gaol  was  at  the  station  to  meet  the  train. 

^1  am  immensely  obliged  to  you,'  said  Cheston,  shaking  him 
by  the  hand  with  hearty  cordiality.     *  Will  you  walk  up  with  us? ' 

*  We  are  all  happy  to  oblige  Sir  Sydney  Cheston,'  said  the 
governor. 

'  This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  Cheston.  The  governor 
bowed  and  made  way  for  the  two  to  pass  through  the  station  door. 
Cheston,  drawing  one  arm  through  the  governor's  and  another 
through  Joe's,  went  on :  ^  We  are  deeply  interested  in  one  of  the 
prisonen  under  your  charge,  one  George  Banks.' 

'  George  Banks,'  said  the  governor, '  is  not  under  my  charge 
any  longer.  Sir  Sydney.' 

<  How's  that  ? '  asked  Cheston,  stopping  short  in  his  walk. 

^  Well,'  sdid  the  official  smilingly,  ^  I  suppose  your  interest  is 
a  friendly  one  ?  ' 

^  It  is  assuredly,'  Joe  answered. 

<  In  that  case  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  his  sentence  wW^ 
some  time  ago  commuted  by  the  influence  of  a  most  warm-helMted-^' 
friend,  who  exerted  himself  with  the  Secretary  for-  the  Home 
Department,  procured  the  young  fellow's  release,  and  sent  him  out 
to  Melbourne.' 

The  two  friends  standing  in  the  roadway  with  the  governor 
between  them  looked  across  at  each  other  in  amazement,  and  the 
governor  himself,  naturally  pleased  to  have  produced  such  an  effect 
so  easily,  smiled  as  be  gazed  from  one  to  the  other.  Cheston  was  the 
first  to  recover. 

*  Who  was  the  benefactor  ? ' 

*  Well,  Sir  Sydney,'  returned  the  governor,  still  smiling,  *  bat 
that  I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house,  I  could  a 
tale  unfold.    Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I '    He  was  again  Pi^|^^r^l^^^9^i<^  ^^ 
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having  fallen  on  so  apt  a  quotation.  *  The  fact  is,'  he  added,  *  that 
I  am  in  a  measure  bound  to  reticence.  The  young  man's  friend 
was  one  of  those  people — very  rare  in  my  experience — who  do 
good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.'  The  governor  was 
again  delighted  with  himself  at  having  found  so  apt  a  quotation, 
and  again  he  showed  it.  *  He  asked  me,'  continued  the  smiling^ 
official,  *  ill  terms  which  I  can  scarcely  disregard,  not  to  reveal  his 
share  in  that  meritorious  enterprise.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that 
for  once  I  have  seen  a  practical  Christian,  and  that  practical 
Christian  was  the  man  whose  influence  released  young  Banks  from 
prison.' 

He  spoke  with  pleased  warmth  upon  this  topic ;  but  looking 
from  Joe's  face  to  Sir  Sydney's,  and  from  Sir  Sydney's  face  to  Joe's, 
he  read  no  answering  smile. 

*I  assure  you,  sir,'  said  Joe,  with  a  gravity  before  which  the 
governor's  smile  died  away,  *  and  Sir  Sydney  Cheston  will  assure 
you,  that  we  are  here  upon  an  enterprise  of  no  common  importance. 
It  is  vital  to  me  to  know  this  young  man's  whereabouts.  If  you 
will  give  me  the  name  of  the  man  who  did  this  good  deed,  I  pledge 
you  my  word  of  honour  that  I  can  and  will  exculpate  you  to  him, 
and  could  and  would  if  you  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  a  hundred 
times.' 

<  I  don't  think  it  is  possible,'  said  Cheston,  ^  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  my  friend's  request  either  as  regards  liimself  or 
young  Banks.  Melbourne's  a  wide  word.  The  young  fellow 
may  have  gone  anywhere  from  Melbourne,  and  we  might  chase 
him  in  vain  for  years,' 

*It  can  injure  nobody,'  Joe  broke  in  again,  *  to  let  me  know 
who  has  anticipated  me.  My  purpose,'  he  added,  ^  in  coming  here 
was  to  set  afoot  a  plan  for  the  mitigation  of  his  sentence.  Will 
you  help  me  to  find  him  ? ' 

*  It's  for  the  young  fellow's  good,'  chimed  in  Sir  Sydney ;  and 
between  the  two  the  governor  hauled  down  the  flag  of  resistance, 
and  in  the  act  struck  the  pair  dumb. 

*Well,  gentlemen,  under  the  circumstances,  I  suppose  I  am 
justified ;  at  least,  I  feel  so.  The  gentleman  who  procured 
yomig  Banks's  release,  who  fitted  him  out  for  the  world  anew,  who 
gave  him  a  free  passage  to  Melbourne  and  two  hundred  pounds  to 
begin  the  world  again  with,  was — '*  he  paused  to  give  eflfect  to  his 
announcement — *  his  original  prosecutor,  Mr.  George  Bushell.' 

To  say  that  his  hearers  were  astonished  is  to  say  nothing. 
The  governor  had  intended  a  surprise,  but  seeing  dimly  that  the 
efiect  he  had  produced  multiplied  his  hopes  by  a  million  or  there- 
abouts, be  also  became  amazed,  as  a  man  might  who  suddenly 
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closiDg  a  door  to  startle  you  should  find  that  he  had  slammed  the 
house  down.  Cheston  and  Joe  could  only  stare  in  blank  wonder, 
and  the  governor,  discomfited  without  knowing  why,  looked  help- 
lessly from  one  to  the  other.  At  last  Cbeston  burst  into  almost 
hysteric  laughter,  stamping  to  and  fro  about  the  street. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  gasped  after  a  minute  or  two,  holding 
Joe*s  arm  and  looking  at  him  through  tears  of  laughter.  '  I 
wouldn't  wound  you,  Joe  ;  I  couldn't  help  it.' 

*  The  villain  I '  cried  Joe,  finding  his  tongue. 

*  The  amazing  old  serpent ! '  said  Cheston,  gasping  still.  *  Ma- 
chiavelli  was  a  fool  to  bim.' 


Chapteb  XXVI. 

Old  Geobge,  propped  up  with  pillows,  sat  in  a  big  armchair 
in  that  room  in  which  young  George  had  once  upon  a  time  signed 
his  own  name  without  knowing  it.  His  face  was  pallid  and  puffy, 
his  lips  had  fallen  to  a  vacuous  looseness,  and  his  eyes  were  dull 
and  fish-like.  His  white  hands  wandered  feebly  about  the  rug 
which  lay  over  his  knees,  and  his  whole  look  was  that  of  a  broken 
man.  His  housekeeper  stood  by  him  with  jelly  in  a  tea-cup,  and 
fed  him  with  a  spoon  until  the  old  man  turned  his  head  away 
like  a  fretful  baby. 

*  Tek  a  bit  more,  master,'  said  the  housekeeper. 

*  Is  theer  anythin'  wrong  with  it  ?'  asked  old  George,  moving  his 
lips,  with  a  doubtful  air.  ^  I've  been  a  good  master  to  you,  Mrs. 
Bullus,  this  many  'ears.     I  don't  think  you'd  do  me  harm  now.' 

^  Law  bless  you,  master,  how  yo'  do  talk,'  said  Mrs.  Bullus. 
*Tek  your  vittles  like  a  sensible  old  man,  now.  Do  I  Theer, 
that's  right.  Why,  it's  the  very  best  o'  cawves'-foot  jelly,  as  I 
made  myself.' 

She  smacked  her  lips  with  a  relishing  air,  and  old  George 
again  consented  to  be  fed.  The  last  spoonful  had  been  just  ad- 
ministered, when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  and  the 
housekeeper,  hastening  to  answer  it,  dropped  a  series  of  bobbing 
curtseys. 

*  Good  morning,'  said  Sir  Sydney  Cheston,  in  tones  subdued 
from  those  he  commonly  used.     *  How  is  your  master  ? ' 

'  He's  mendin',  sir,'  returned  the  housekeeper,  still  bobbing  at 
the  baronet,  as  though  the  sight  of  him  set  an  uncontrollable 
sj^ng  in  motion  ;  *  but  his  poor  yed's  bad,  an'  he  seems  a  bit 
childish-like.'  ^1^ 
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^  Do  you  think  he'd  know  me  ? '  asked  Sir  Sydney.  *  Would  it 
do  him  any  harm  to  see  me  ? ' 

<  Oh,  he  seems  to  know  folks  just  as. well  as  ever,  sir,'  said  the 
housekeeper ;  ^  hut  please  speak  veiy  quiet  to  him,  sir.  -  JI^'s  all 
o'er  nerves,  like.' 

*  Yes,  I  will,'  answered  Cheston,  entering  on  tiptoe.  *  This  the 
room  ?  Thank  you.'  He  advanced  'gently  towards  the  patient 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  *  Well,  Mr.  Bushell,  you're  getting 
better,  eh?'  George  looked  at  him  vaguely.  There  was  no 
speculation  in  the  orbs  that  he  did  glare  withal.  ^  You  know  me, 
don't  you  ? ' 

^  How  d'ye  do,  sir  ? '  said  the  patient,  nodding  at  him  feebly. 

*  You  know  me  ? '  his  visitor  repeated,  tapping  himself  on  the 
waistcoat  with  a  forefinger — *Sir  Sydney  Cheston,  you  know, 
eh?' 

The  old  man  again  nodded  feebly,  and  chuckled  with  exceeding 
faintness. 

*  I've  rode,'  he  answered,  *  along  of  a  baronet  aforie  to-day.' 

*  So  you  have,  Bushell,'  said  Cheston,  *  so  you  have.'  He  sur- 
veyed the  old  man  with  much  discomfiture ;  but  whilst  he  did  so 
Greorge's  eyes  lit  up  a  little,  and  he  put  out  a  shaking  hand. 

*  I'm  proud  to  see  you  here.  Sir  Sydney,'  he  quavered. 

'  That's  well,  that's  well,'  said  Cheston,  shaking  hands  with 
him.  '  You're  getting  better,  eh  ?  You'll  be  able'  to  see  to 
business  again  by-and-by,  eh  ? ' 

*  In  a  day  or  two — ^in  a  day  or  two,'  quavered  old  George ;  but 
to  his  visitor's  mind  it  looked  unlikely.  'I'm  proud  to  see  you 
here,'  the  patient  repeated,  ^  but  I've  allays  been  well  thought  on 
by  the  local  nobility  an'  gentry,  an'  I'll  tell  you  why.  I've  knowed 
my  station,  an'  I've  been  a  man  as  allays  tried  to  do  my  dooty/ 

^  Yes,  yes,'  Cheston  answered,  with  outward  heartiness,  and  at 
this  juncture  the  doctor  arrived.  After  a  brief  examination  of  the 
patient  he  retired,  taking  Sir  Sydney  with  him. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  the  case,  doctor  ? ' 

*  Well,  Sir  Sydney,  it's  a  case  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  may  recover  mental  sotindness  as  well  as 
bodily  health,  and  sometimes  I  think  he  may  not.  We  must  leave 
all  that  to  time.' 

*  You  think  he  may  recover  bodily  health  ?  *  asked  Cheston. 

^  Yes,'  said  the  other.  ^  He  is  in  a  fair  way ;  but  his  meotal 
strength  returns  slowly,  a^d  he  has  relapses.' 

^  Um  I '  said  Cheston,  standing  beside  the  doctor'^  carriage. 
*  Look  here  I    Tve  some  very  particular  and  important  business 
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^ImposEible  to  attend  to  it.  Sir  Sydney,  I  dssure  you,  for 
weeks  to  come,  at  least/ 

*  Very  well,  then,'  said  Sir  Sydney ;  '  I  won't  allude  to  it  for 
weeks  to  come.  I  won't  allude  to  it  imtil  you  give  me  leave,  but 
what  I  want  to  ask  is  this : — Will  it  facilitate  matters  if  I  call  on 
bim  now  and  then,  and  let  him  get  used  to  me  before  I  broach 
what  I  have  to  say  to  him  ?  Now,  I've  given  you  my  word  that 
I  won't  hint  at  the  thing  until  you  give  me  leave.' 

*  I  -beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Sydney,'  said  the  doctor,  turning  with 
a  foot  on  the  carriage  step,  ^  but  has  the  business  anything  to  do 
with  that  which  gave  him  the  first  shock  ?     Do  you  know  ? ' 

'  It  is  the  same,'  replied  Gheston  ;  <  but  he  doesn't  associate  me 
with  it.  ErUre  noua^  it's  a  great  deal  more  important  than  his 
getting  better  can  be  to  anybody ;  but  unlilckily  it  can^t  be  done 
without  his  getting  better.' 

He  left  the  doctor  to  think  over  that  enigma,  and  went  back 
to  the  hotel  in  Birmingham  to  join  Joe  Bushell  and  John  Keen. 
His  visit  to  old  Greorge  had  come  about  as  the  result  of  a  consult- 
ation, and  he  had  been  fixed  upon  to  spy  out  the  condition  of 
affairs  for  reasons  plain  enough.  A  return  of  the  long-lost  nephew 
might  have  killed  the  old  rogue  outright,  and  John  Keen's  pre« 
sence  was  but  too  likely  to  upset  him  again,  whilst  no  suspicion 
could  attach  to  a  visit  from  the  baronet.     Gheston  gave  his  news. 

^  It's  no  use  starting  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to  Melbourne,'  said 
JoCr  ^  We  can  see  the  old  man's  hand  too  plainly  now  to  think  of 
that.' 

*  Why  ? '  asked  John  Keen. 

*  Don't  you  see  that  my  uncle's  object  was  to  get  the  boy  out 
of  the  way  ?  Do  you  think  he  would  be  likely  to  tell  the  governor 
of  the  gaol  the  real  place  to  which  he  persuaded  him  to  go  ? ' 

'  What  shall  you  do  ? '  asked  Gheston. 

'  What  can  I  do  ? '  returned  Joe.  *  There  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait.' 

^  And  where  shall  you  wait  ? '  his  friend  demanded.  ^  Gome 
and  stay  with  me.' 

^  No,'  returned  the  exile ;  ^  I  don't  want  to  be  known.  I'll  stay 
where  I  am  at  present,  and  lie  close.' 

The  baronet  pressed  him,  but  he  would  not  yield,  and  at  last 
he  confessed  his  purpose. 

*  The  feet  is,  I'm  trying  to  make  my  mind  up  to  go  to  Wrethe- 

dale  and '    He  broke  down,  and  turned  away ;  but  recovering 

himself  in  a  moment,  he  addressed  John :  ^  I  suppose  there's  an 
hotel  there  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  John.  Dig.zed by Google 
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*  We  might  make  a  casual  acquaintance  when  I  get  there, 
Mr.  Keen,  if  you  don't  mind,'  said  Joe ;  '  but  I  should  be  glad  it' 
you  wouldn't  know  me  just  at  first.  I  am  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties. Let  me  know  what  to  do  before  I  act  decisively.  You 
will  do  your  best  for  me  here,  I  know,  Cheston.' 

*  Bely  on  that,'  his  friend  answered,  with  a  iSrm  shake-hands, 
and  after  a  little  further  talk  they  parted.  Sir  Sydney  was  to  watch 
old  George,  and  to  report  on  his  fitness  for  approach  when  the  time 
came.  The  report  was  to  be  made  to  the  lawyer,  and  not  ix)  Joe, 
who  was  to  figure  in  Wrethedale  as  an  idle  stranger  until  he  could 
decide  upon  his  own  line  of  action,  or  events  decided  for  him. 
Cheston  went  home,  and  in  the  evening  th©  young  lawyer  and  the 
returned  wanderer  took  train  together. 

*  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Joe,  as  they  sat  alone  in  the  railway  carriage, 
*  on  my  own  best  showing  you  have  no  reason  to  think  well  of  me, 
but  I  want  you  to  be  my  friend.     You  see  my  wife  sometimes  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  John.     *  I  have  known  her  all  my  life.' 
'Did  she  strike  you  as  a  happy  woman  before  this  trouble 
came  ? '  poor  Joe  asked. 

*  No,'  said  John.  *  She  always  seemed  to  me,  even  when  I  was  a 
lad,  a  woman  who  had  seen  trouble.  She  never  complained  of  any- 
thing, but  there  was  always  a  sort  of  gentle  sadness  about  her.' 

Joe  nodded  sorrowfully  and  fell  a-thinking. 

Wherever  this  wanderer  had  gone,  men  had  somehow  liked  him 
and  believed  in  him.  His  handsome  face,  the  saddened  good-fel- 
lowship of  his  look,  his  ways  genial  and  gentle,  had  enlisted  the 
hearts  of  men  and  of  women.  John  felt  tempted  to  like  him,  but 
had  reason  for  not  yielding  him  friendship  on  a  sudden.  Yet  it 
was  indisputable  that  the  sternness  with  which  he  had  thought  of 
Joe  from  the  time  at  which  he  had  first  heard  of  him  had  vanished. 
He  blamed,  but  he  pitied  as  much  as  he  blamed.  He  felt  impelled 
to  a  liking  which  might  be  larger  than  his  pity.  It  had  seemed 
natural  to  picture  the  lost  husband  as  an  altogether  empty  and 
self-satisfied  creature,  who,  having  gratified  the  freak  of  a  month, 
was  willing  to  go  away  and  let  a  woman  suffer  for  his  sake  for  a 
lifetime ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  believe  in  that  picture  in  the 
presence  of  the  original  it  libelled. 

The  two  reached  Wrethedale,  and  by  mutual  consent  parted 
like  strangers  on  the  platform.  Joe  had  packed  but  a  small  port- 
manteau for  the  journey,  and,  taking  this  in  hand,  he  walked  into 
the  main  street  of  the  old-fashioned  town,  and  cast  about  for  a  place 
to  stay  in.  In  a  little  time  he  chanced  upon  an  inn,  and  entering, 
demanded  supper  and  a  bed.  He  sent  the  meal  away  almost  un- 
tasted,  and  rambled  about  the  streetp,  looking p^Hg^^^^^^j^Jg^  in 
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the  houses,  and  wondering  whether  Dinah  lived  in  this  house  or  in 
that.  He  roamed  till  bedtime  through  the  quiet  ways  of  the  town, 
scarcely  meeting  a  human  creature.  When  he  slept  it  was  to 
dream  all  night  of  things  that  had  happened  years  ago,  and  in  his 
dreams  at  least  the  time  from  his  leaving  England  until  his  return 
was  blotted  out,  and  he  was  young  again. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  he  rambled  out  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  was  conscious  of  the  £Eict  that  he  created  a  sensation 
in  the  rear  of  many  curtained  windows.  There  were  not  many 
people  in  the  street,  but  as  he  sauntered  slowly  on  he  was  aware  of 
an  old,  old  man,  with  spindle  legs  and  a  rotund  waistcoat,  who  pot- 
tered along  the  cobbled  footway,  supported  on  one  side  by  a  hand- 
some young  woman,  and  on  the  other  by  a  walking-stick.  The  old 
fellow  looked  up  at  stalwart  Joe  as  he  went  by,  and  the  idle  stranger 
made  a  guess  at  his  identity.  Feigning  to  check  himself  in  his 
walk  as  if  he  had  just  remembered  something,  Joe  turned  back 
and  passed  the  pair  with  a  lively  step,  without  looking  at  either  of 
them.  In  a  hundred  yards  he  came  to  a  tobacconist's  shop,  and 
entered.  Whilst  he  stocd  there  fingering  and  pricing  unsmokable 
cigars,  rightly  called  *  weeds '  by  the  Wrethedale  youth  who  bought 
them,  he  kept  an  eye  upon  the  street ;  and  when  the  old  man 
and  the  handsome  girl  went  by,  he  said  to  the  shopman  : — 

^  That's  an  old  fellow,  now  I ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  shopman. 

*  Your  oldest  inhabitant,  I  should  say  ? '  continued  Joe,  fishing 
with  simple  cunning. 

*  No,  sir,'  returned  the  man.  ^  Not  as  there's  many  older  folks 
in  the  town  neither.  But  the  old  gentleman's  a  new  resident  here, 
sir.' 

^  Indeed  I '  said  Joe  ;  and  not  seeing  his  way  to  any  further 
questioning,  he  bought  half-a-dozen  of  the  unsmokables,  and  went 
out  with  a  polite  '  Grood-moming.' 

Youth  and  age  were  thirty  or  forty  yards  away  when  Joe,  who 
had  prolonged  his  business  as  much  as  possible,  emerged  from  the 
tobacconist's  shop.  He  followed  slowly,  lingering  to  stare  in  at  shop 
windows  where  there  was  nothing  in  particular  to  attract  his  gaz<», 
and  pausing  sometimes  to  look  at  the  front  of  an  old  house  covered 
with  timber,  and  hanging  somewhat  over  the  street.  By  these 
devices  he  accommodated  his  pace  to  that  of  the  pair  in  front,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  sent  a  glance  in  their  direction.  All  these 
years  had  made  such  changes  that  he  could  not  be  quite  certain, 
but  he  thought  he  recognised  old  Daniel.  But  who  was  the  handsome 
girl,  and  what  could  have  brought  old  Daniel  into  association  with 
one  who  looked  so  far  removed  from  him  ?    Joe  was  almost  sure 
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of  Daniel,  and  the  more  he  watched  him,  the  more  clearly  he 
seemed  to  see  the  old  gait  and  the  old  figure,  altered  as  they  were. 
The  town  High  Street  is  not  very  long,  and  slowly  as  they  went 
they  soon  came  to  the  end  of  the  shops,  and  reached  a  little  range 
of  semi-detached  villas.  At  the  gate  of  one  of  these  paused  the 
pair  whose  steps  Joe  was  watching,  and  the  girl  gently  helped  the 
old  fellow  to  mount  to  the  gravelled  pathway.  Saunter  as  slowly 
as  he  could,  they  were  only  half-^way  up  this  pathway  when  Joe  <iame 
level  with  tiiem.  The  door  of  the  house  opened,  and  a  voice  spoke. 

*  Well,  &ther,  how  do  you  feel  after  your  walk  ? ' 

^  I'm  a  bit  fagged.  Diner,'  piped  Daniel  in  his  hoarse  and  shaky 
treble. 

Joe  looked  and  knew  her,  and  sauntered  by^  with  a  head  sud- 
denly averted.  There  had  been  no  need  of  the  spoken  name. 
There  had  been  scarcely  need  for  a-  sight  of  the  face.  The  voice 
he  remembered  so  well  sounded  unchanged  in  his  ears.  She  looked 
her  age — his  passing  glance,  swiftly  taken  as  it  was,  had  told  him 
that — and  yet,  how  little  altered  by  the  years  she  seemed !  As  she 
had  spoken  to  her  father  she  had  smiled,  and  Joe  thought  he  might 
have  seen  the  smile  for  the  last  time  yesterday,  it  seemed  so  much 
the  same. 

As  he  walked  away  with  his  head  a  little  drooping,  all  the  past 
unrolled  itself  before  him  like  a  panorama.  He  had  resigned 
himself  years  ago  i^  believe  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
and  at  rest  from  the  trouble  he  had  'Caused  them,  and  he  knew 
now,  and  had  known  always,  that  when  their  grey  hairs  reached 
the  grave,  he  had  hurried  their  going.  He  had  never  been  hard- 
hearted, never  the  man  to  sin  with  impunity,  and  his  folly  and 
wickedness  had  been  with  him  always,  though  never  so  heavily  as 
now.  There  was  no  extenuation  for  himself  in  his  own  mind,  no 
blame  for  anybody  but  Joe  Bushell. 

He  knew  nothing  of  the  topography  of  the  place,  of  course, 
but  he  struck  into  the  fields  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
and  making  a  long  diiour  reached  the  far  end  of  the  town  in  a 
walk  of  three  or  four  hours.  It  did  not  seem  easy  to  pass  the 
house  again,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  inn  he  was  tied  to  his 
chamber  until  twilight  fell.  But  then  the  longing  of  his  heart 
drove  him  to  the  semi-detached  villa,  and  he  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  dark  before  the  gate,  and  heard  a  voice  singing  in  the  front 
room  where  a  lamp  was  lighted.  Where  he  stood  he  could  hear 
the  words  quite  clearly.  ^  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to 
return  from  following  after  thee.'  The  musical  setting  was  ndt 
such  as  would  satisfy  a  student  of  the  modern  school,  i^t  it  did 
the  immortal  words  no  wrong  in  the  listeneif^'gitgi^^j^^aft^hfi^yoioe 
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that  sang  was  sweet  and  true.  A  great  artist  might  do  the 
words  more  wrong  than  this  simple  liquid  voice  could  do  them. 
The  voice  was  not  that  of  Joe's  wife,  as  he  knew,  but  it  came  from 
the  house  she  lived  in,  and  it  seemed  to  his  heart  to  breathe  her 
longing  and  &ithfulness.  He  pushed  open  the  gate,  and,  like 
Ardksn  in  Tennyson's  story,  he  crept  up  the  pathway  and  peeped 
through  the  window,  at  a  little  crevice  of  light  between  the  case- 
ment and  the  blind.  There  he  saw  at  the  piano  the  girl  who  had 
given  her  arm  to  Daniel  in  the  street  that  morning,  and  in  a  comer 
of  the  room  Daniel  himself  looking  frail,  very  old,  and  remarkably 
uninterested.  Dinah  sat  behind  the  lamp,  and  the  watcher  coidd 
make  out  nothing  of  her  until  she  arose  and  moved  to  the  piano, 
where  she  laid  a  hand  upon  the  musician's  shoulder  and  spoke  to 
her.  Then  Joe  had  a  complete  view  of  her  face  and  looked  his 
fill  at  it,  till  a  step  in  the  roadway  startled  him  and  he  crouched 
lower,  trusting  to  be  unseen.  As  it  happened,  however,  the  owner 
of  the  footstep  paused  before  the  low  wall,  vaulted  it  noiselessly, 
dropping  on  the  grass,  and,  advancing  swiftly  on  tiptoe,  touched  Joe 
on  the  shoulder  as  he  rose  to  meet  the  new-comer. 

*  I  guessed  it  might  be  you,'  said  John  Keen  in  a  whisper,  ^  but 
I  was  not  sure,  and  I  was  bound  to  see.' 

Joe  nodded  and  went  on  tiptoe  down  the  gravelled  pathway. 
John  followed,  and  when  they  reached  the  road  the  younger  man 
took  the  other's  arm;  they  walked  together  for  some  distance 
without  speaking,  with  their  backs  turned  to  the  town. 

*  How  did  you  find  out  the  house  ? '  John  asked  in  a  low  tone. 
Something  which  he  was  not  careful  to  analyse  made  him  speak 
softly,  as  one  does  by  instinct  in  a  church. 

*  I  saw  old  Daniel  go  in  this  morning,'  answered  Joe,  and  again 
they  walked  in  silence  for  a  time.  *  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Joe  after  that 
pause,  ^  I  shall  go  back  in  the  morning,  and  see  Cheston.  Advise 
me  in  the  mean  time.     Can  we  do  anything  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  thinking,'  John  returned.  *  There  is  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Melbourne  who  was  at  school  with  me  and  with  your  son. 
He  knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened,  and  I  might  wire  to  him 
to  see  if  he  could  tell  us  anything  of  George.' 

*  Do  anything  that  suggests  itself,'  said  Joe  hopelessly.  *  There 
need  be  no  care  about  money  in  the  matter.  By  the  way  '--he 
felt  it  abmrd  to  affect  to  spetJc  in  that  casual  fashion,  and  yet  he 
could  not  help  it — '  are  they  well-to-do  ? '  giving  his  head  a  back- 
ward nod. 

-'Your  wife  and  her  father? '  John  asked  him. 
'Yes.' 
'  Daniel  Banks  is  almost  wealthy.'  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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*  I  was  thinking,'  Joe  explained, '  that  she  might  find  money 
useful,  if  we  could  have  found  a  way  to  give  it  her«' 

*She  does  not  want  for  money,'  an8^ve^ed  John,  ffpeakilig 
brusquely. 

*  Well,'  Joe  resumed,  *  I  shall  go  back  to-morrow.  If  there  fa 
anything  to  say,  write  to  Cheston.  He  will  let  me  know.  There's 
nothing  uncommon  in  my  name,  but  if  anybody  heard  it  and 
associated  it  with  me  down  there,  it  would  be  troublesome.' 

<  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John,  stopping  short  in  the  dark  road,  and 
speaking  like  one  who  chooses  his  words  carefully :  ^  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere  in  your  affairs.  When  I  first  heard  of  your 
marriage  and  your  disappearance,  I  thought  ill  of  you,  but  since 
I  met  you  I  have  changed  my  opinion — partly.  I  say  again,  I 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  your  affairs :  and  still  I  do  so.  You 
can  stop  me  by  a  word.'  He  paused,  but  Joe  said  nothing.  '  I 
have  persuaded  myself  that  your  chief  anxiety  now  is  to  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  rectify  the  wrongs  you  once  did  un- 
thinkingly, or  carelessly,  and  in  the  folly  of  youth.' 

*  Not  unthinkingly,  nor  carelessly,'  said  Joe  to  himself,  though 
not  a  word  escaped  his  lips;  *but  with  my  eyes  open,  and  know- 
ing that  I  was  a  villain  all  along.' 

*  If  I  am  right  in  thinking  as  I  do,'  said  John,  after  waiting 
vainly  for  an  answer,  *  I  have  one  question  to  put  to  you.'  He 
paused  again. 

«Goon.' 

*  If  it  could  be  shown  to  you  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  it  is  your  clear  duty  to  acknowledge  yourself  to  your  wifcj 
and  to  associate  yourself  with  her  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  your 
own,  would  you  do  it  ? ' 

'  I  have  only  one  duty  left,'  said  Joe. 
'And  that  is ?' 

*  To  do  the  best  thing  for  her  happiness.  Understand  me.  To 
go  back  to  her  would  be  a  pain  and  a  humiliation.  But  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  pain  and  humiliation.  I  am  afraid  of  adding  to  the 
unhappiness  she  has  already  suffered.  I  have  been  dead  in  her 
fancy  for  many  years  past,  and  whatever  grief  I  cost  her  is  done 
with  long  ago.     If  she  finds  that  after  all  I  have  been  alive,  and 

have  still  kept  away why  should  I  revive  a  trouble  which*  has 

been  dead  this  twenty  years  ?  ' 

*  I  have  knowTi  your  wife,'  said  John,  *  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
fellow  eight  or  nine  years  old,  when  George  and  I  first  went  to 
school  together.  I  know  how  blameless  and  gentle  a  life  she  has 
lived,  and  I  know  partly  how  unhappy  she  has  been.     And  if  I  am 
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not  a  greater  ass  than  ever  lived  before,  she  is  as  truly  attached  to 
you  still  as  she  was  when  you  went  away.' 

*  To  my  memory.  Not  to  me,'  Joe  answered  with  a  heaving 
breast.  *  I  was  two-and-twenty  then ;  I  am  over  eight-and-forty 
now.     I'm  not  the  man  she  loved.     I'm  not  the  man  she  knew.' 

*  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  the  young  lawyer,  clearing  his  voice  of  a 
slight  huskiness  before  he  spoke,  *if  I  had  not  been  forced 
(against  my  will)  to  believe  you  after  all  a  man  with  a  good  heart, 
a  man  who  desires  to  make  reparation  for  a  wrong  of  such  old 
standing,  I  would  as  soon  bite  my  tongue  off  as  speak  one  word  to 
bring  you  two  together.  I  doa't  remember  my  mother,  sir,  and  I 
never  had  a  sister  of  my  own,  and  your  wife,  in  a  way,  took  the 
place  they  might  have  filled  in  my  fancy  when  I  Tvas  a  lad,  and 
there  are  not  many  people  in  the  world  whose  welfare  is  so  dear  to 
me.  I  believe  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  sir,  in  spite  of  what  hap- 
pened so  many  years  since,  and  if  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  tx) 
be  good  to  her  in  the  future,  and  to  spend  your  life,  as  you  ought 
to  spend  it,  in  consoling  her  for  all  that  she  has  undergone  and 
suffered,  I  know  you  ought  to  do  it.  I  am  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Bushell,  and  under  other  circumstances  I  hope  I  should  speak  with 
less  confidence  and  more  reserve.  Perhaps  it  might  seem  to  fit 
my  age  and  yours  better  if  I  held  my  tongue  altogether,  but  I  am 
fond  of  your  wife,  sir,  and  I  respect  her  as  highly  as  anybody  in 
the  world,  and  that  is  all  the  excuse  I  have  to  offer.' 

*  You  need  offer  no  excuse,'  Joe  replied  huskily.  *  You  have 
not  said  a  word  that  I  can  find  fault  with.  You  have  spoken  as  a 
man  ought  to  speak.' 

*  I  have  some  knowledge,'  John  resumed,  with  a  new  hesitation 
in  his  tone  at  first,  *  of  the  yoimg  lady  to  whom  your  wife  first 
gave  her  confidence.  I  know  enough  of  her  to  be  sure  that  if  the 
secret  of  your  presence  in  this  country  were  entrusted  to  her  it 
would  be  kept  sacredly  and  as  a  trust  of  honour.  With  that 
knowledge  in  her  power,  she  could  be  relied  upon — I  am  sure  of  it 
— to  approach  your  wife  and  ascertain  her  feeling,  and  I  could 
rely  upon  her  to  conduct  the  matter  with  so  much  tact  that  no 
suspicion  would  be  excited.' 

John's  admiration  of  Ethel  and  his  belief  in  her  had  no  bounds 
which  it  is  worth  while  here  to  attempt  to  discover,  but  the  re- 
turned exile  could  hardly  be  expected  to  share  his  faith  in  her. 
He  said  nothing,  but  even  through  the  darkness  John  felt  his  dis- 
trust and  hurried  on. 

'  You  will  not  forget  your  own  contention,  Mr.  Bushell,  that 
for  many  years  your  wife  has  had  good  reason  to  believe  you  dead. 
It  will  not  be  easy  except  on  direct'evidence  to  pereu^J^  J^at 
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you  are  still  alive.  It  cannot  be  easy  for  her  to  suspect  the  truth 
if  the  talk  concerning  you  is  led  by  a  woman  she  loves,  and  is  led 
naturally  and  without  haste.' 

*  Give  me  time  to  think,'  said  Joe. 

<  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  Mr.  Bushell,'  John  continued. 
*  Are  you  convinced  in  your  own  mind  that  if  your  presence  would 
be  hailed  by  her,  as  I  believe  it  would  be,  as  a  help  and  a  solace, 
you  could  surrender  yourself  to  he  a  help  and  solace  to  her  ?  If 
you  are  uncertain  of  yourself  in  that  respect,  I  will  not  press  you 
by  another  word.' 

*  Mr.  Keen,'  Joe  answered  with  a  broken  voice,  *  if  I  could 
undo  the  wrong  I  did,  I  would  lay  down  my  life,  though  that  is 
saying  little.  If  I  could  lighten  the  burthen  she  has  to  bear  by 
but  ever  so  little,  I  would  make  any  sacrifice  that  might  be  offered 
me.  I  don't  speak  unthinkingly  or  melodramatically  in  saying  so, 
I  mean  it  from  my  soul.  But  I  will  lay  no  new  burthen  on  her. 
How  could  I,  after  all  that  she  has  suffered  ? ' 

'  If  she  were  glad  to  take  you  back  again  ? '  John  pressed  him 
still ;  *  if  you  knew  that  it  would  lighten  the  weight  she  has  to 
bear  to  have  you  back  ?  It  is  no  light  thing  in  itself  to  sink  to 
an  unloved  and  lonely  age.  Even  if  George  were  found  and  pro- 
vided for  and  sent  away,  do  you  think  she  would  be  happy,  and  in 
no  need  of  comfort  ?     Is  she  in  no  need  of  comfort  now  ? ' 

*  What  comfort  is  it  in  my  power  to  bring  her  ?  A  nmaway 
nearly  six-and-twenty  years  back,  never  since  heard  of!  No,  no, 
no.  You  tempt  me  to  act  on  my  own  selfish  longings,  not  to  heal 
her  wounds,  poor  thing.' 

His  voice  was  but  half  audible,  and  regrets  and  longings,  and. 
new-bom  hopes  that  hardly  dared  to  hope,  and  fears  that  slew 
them  as  they  lifted  their  weak  heads,  made  a  strange  tumult  in 
his  heart. 

There  was  no  make-believe  in  the  husky  voice.  True  men  are 
quick  to  read  such  things,  and  John  knew  the  sincerity  of  every 
word  the  other  spoke.  There  was  little  passion  in  the  phrases 
used,  but  the  man  was  true,  and  meant  it  all,  and  more.  And 
this  conviction  could  only  spur  the  younger.  It  is  something  to 
an  ingenuous  youngster,  whom  the  world  has  not  yet  chilled,  to 
think  that  he  can  bring  two  sore  hearts  to  peace  and  healing. 

'  Will  you  let  me  try  to  help  you,  Mr.  Bushell  ?  '  he  pleaded. 

*  Not  in  the  way  you  propose,'  said  Joe,  lifting  his  head  in  the 
darkness.     *  There  is  too  much  danger  to  her  peace  in  it.' 

*  In  any  other  way  ?  *  John  pressed  him. 

*  In  any  way  that  helps  her,'  Joe  responded,  *  but  in  no  way 
that  endangers  her  peace  of  mind.     \  trust  you,  j^.^:^^^  Jl^^m 
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compelled  to  trust  you,  but  I  could  do  it  willingly  without  that. 
I  have  confidence  in  you.' 

^  You  shall  not  find  it  misplaced,'  said  John. 
^  I  am  sure  of  it,'  replied  Joe.  '  In  the  mean  time,  I  dare  stay 
here  no  longer.  Wire  to  Melbourne  and  let  me  know  the  result 
of  your  inquiries.  Place  at  the  cable  office  at  this  end  whatever 
sum  may  be  ueeded  for  a  full  reply.  I  will  go  back  with  you  now 
and  lay  money  in  your  hands  for  that  purpose.  Wherever  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  money  in  this  inquiry,  spend  it  without  fear. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  go  back  and 
watch  for  my  uncle  George's  recovery.' 

The  lawyer  saw  that  it  was  useless  just  then  to  press  him 
further.  Joe  laid  plenteous  funds  at  his  disposal,  and  next  day  he 
disappeared  firom  Wrethedale  as  he  had  arrived — a  figure  for  a 
minute's  gossip,  but  beyond  that  unnoticed  and  unknown. 


Chapter  XXVII. 

So  Dinah's  longing  heart  went  on  unsatigfied  in  the  old  way, 
and  was  fed  by  little  food  of  earthly  hope  or  comfort.  She  had 
never  resigned  herself  to  forget  Joe,  but  he  was  dead  or  beyond  all 
earthly  chance  of  meeting  any  more,  and  there  were  no  new  sorrows 
possible  on  that  count.  So  far  Joe  was  right.  Had  her  son  been 
what  he  should  have  been,  Dinah,  in  spite  of  the  great  trouble  of 
her  youth,  would  have  been  a  fairly  happy  woman.  The  deepest 
wounds  heal  at  last,  if  they  do  not  kill  before  the  healing  process 
can  begin. 

Now,  I  am  not  the  first  historian  by  many  who  has  found  him- 
self involved  in  chronological  difficulties,  and  like  others  I. can 
only  rely  upon  my  reader's  patience  and  discernment.  When  I 
had  had  young  George  eight  or  nine  weeks  in  England,  and  had  at 
last  left  him  face  to  face  with  Ethel,  I  was  compelled  to  go  back 
to  the  hour  of  his  arrival  to  show  what  his  father  had  been  doing 
in  the  mean  time. 

The  two,  meeting  in  this  way,  stood  rooted  each  before  the 
other.  A  cur,  so  caught,  would  have  had  the  manliness  to  put  his 
tail  between  his  legs  and  run,  but  the  tramp  was  incapable  of  even 
so  much  resolution  as  would  command  a  flight.  In  the  girl's 
mind,  fear,  and  amazement,  and  hate,  and  wrath,  and  pity  made  a 
jumble  of  all  thought,  and  left  her  also  helpless.  She  had  of 
course  believed  him  still  under  lock  and  key,  but,  though  she 
/could  scarce  believe  their  evidence,  her  eyes  tolc^.l^er^|^ 
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And  being  here,  what  could  have  brought  him  but  one  thing  ? — 
and  that  one  thing,  the  desire  to  make  an  appeal  to  Dinah.  Per- 
haps he  had  made  an  escape  from  prison.  That  indeed  seemed 
the  only  solution  of  the  mystery  of  his  presence  there,  and,  if  it 
were  so,  he  was  proscribed  and  hunted. 

As  was  natural,  the  noble  nature  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
this  encounter  whilst  the  abject  one  was  yet  stunned. 

*  How  do  you  come  here  ? '  she  asked ;  *  have  you  escaped  ? ' 
His  knees  shook,  and  he  stared  at  her,  imtil  he  hung  his  head 

before  her  glance  and  began  to  weep  again. 

^Have  you  escaped?'  she  repeated  breathlessly. 

•No,'  the  wretched  creature  answered.  *  I  was  released.  But 
I  can  get  nothing  to  do,  and  I  am  starving.' 

She  sent  her  hand  hastily  to  the  pocket  of  her  dress  and  found 
her  purse  there.  Glancing  into  it,  she  saw  two  or  three  pieces  of 
gold  and  a  little  heap  of  silver.  His  face  seemed  to  have  a  dreadful 
fascination  for  her  and  to  draw  her  towards  him.  She  advanced 
little  by  little  with  the  purse  in  her  outstretched  hand. 

*  Here,'  she  said,  and  dropping  it  into  the  hand  he  held  out  to 
receive  it  she  recoiled,  looking  at  him  still  with  her  hazel  eyes 
widened  to  a  glance  of  horror. 

'  I  don't  deserve  it,'  the  tramp  moaned  and  snuffled  unman- 
like through  his  tears.     *  I  don't  deserve  it.' 

*  Why  are  you  here  ? '  she  asked.  The  sight  of  him  was  a 
terror  and  a  horror  to  her,  but  what  could  she  do  ?  *  You  shall 
not  show  yourself  to  Dinah  whilst  you  look  like  that.  You  would 
kill  her  1' 

This  hit  him  like  a  blow,  and  stopped  his  tears  for  a  second  or 
two.     He  stole  a  glance  at  her  and  dropped  his  eyes  shiftily. 

*  Is  Bht  here  ? '  he  foimd  courage  to  ask. 

<  Go,'  she  answered  him,  'and  write  to  me  at  the  post-office,  so 
that  I  can  get  the  letter  in  the  morning.  Tell  me  where  you  are 
that  I  can  send  an  answer.     But  don't  stay  in  the  town.' 

*  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  ? '  he  made  shift  to  ask. 
She  told  him,  and  repeated  her  bidding. 

*  Go.     Buy  some  clothes,  and  write  to  me  to-night.' 

With  that  she  turned  from  him  and  fairly  ran  down-hill  to- 
wards the  town ;  butnearing  the  houses,  she  dropped  her  veil  and 
composed  her  gait.  When  she  reached  her  own  room  she  locked 
herself  in  and  struggled  in  silence  through  an  attack  of  hysteria, 
and  then  descended,  pale,  and  with  a  glittering  light  in  her  eyes. 

*  Why,  our  Ethel,'  cried  her  mother,  *  what's  happened  to  you  ? 
You  look  as  if  you'd  seen  a  ghost/ 
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Ethel  tried  to  laugh  at  this^  with  such  ill  success  that^  in  spite 
of  resolution,  hysteria  began  again, 

*  What's  happened  to  you  ? '  the  mother  cried  anew,  when  after 
a  minute  or  so  Ethel  had  recovered  herself. 

Ethel's  conscience  would  not  tolerate  a  lie,  but  she  could  not 
tell  the  whole  truth. 

*  I  was  frightened,'  she  said,  *  and  I  ran.' 

*  You  frightened  ? '  cried  her  mother.  The  good  woman  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,  for  Ethel  was  not  of  the  female 
tribe  who  squeal  at  spiders  and  experience  in  the  presence  of  a 
mouse  such  terrors  as  might  once  have  seized  the  people  of  Hercu- 
laneum.     *  What  frightened  you  ?  ' 

^  I  met  a  tramp,'  said  Ethel  faintly. 

*  Why,  was  he  rude  to  you  ? '  cried  the  old  woman. 

*  No,'  answered  Ethel,  unable  to  tell  all.  '  It  was  a  lonely 
place,  and  he  begged — ^that  was  all.' 

*  You  mustn't  take  them  ramblin'  walks  abroad,  my  love,'  said 
her  mother  solicitously.  '  It  ain't  fit  for  maids  to  go  about  alone. 
You  should  ha'  somebody  with  you.' 

All  the  evening  loug  she  harped  upon  the  theme,  and  would 
scarce  release  Ethel  from  the  house  in  the  morning  until  she  re- 
ceived assurance  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than  a  walk  along 
the  High  Street. 

The  girl  approached  the  post-ofl&ce  with  some  inward  reluc- 
tance. It  would  not  be  nice  for  anybody  to  think  that  she  received 
letters  there  without  her  mother's  knowledge— even  that  the  post- 
master should  think  it,  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  her.  And 
there  by  ill-fortune  was  young  lawyer  Keen  talking  with  the 
official  when  Ethel  entered.  It  was  more  and  more  awkward  to 
ask  for  the  letter  in  his  presence,  but,  giving  him  a  cold  little  bow, 
she  passed  to  the  counter. 

*  Have  you  a  letter  for  me,  addressed  here  ? ' 
« Yes,  Miss.' 

The  postmaster  produced  it.  John  saw  that  it  was  addressed  in 
a  male  handwriting,  and  thought  no  more  about  it  for  the  time. 
Ethel  with  another  cold  little  bow  responded  to  his  renewed  salute, 
and  went  home  with  her  letter.  When  she  came  to  read  it  she 
discovered  that  the  writer  had  wept  all  over  it,  and  it  was  bo 
splashed  and  blotched  g.s  to  be  decipherable  only  after  difficulty. 
Li  some  matters,  heart  is  taste.  The  hapless  young  man  began 
this  letter — « My  lost  love,  lost  for  ever  1  '—with  a  note  of  admiral 
tion  scored  in  after  the  final  letter,  as  if  he  had  been  vniting  for 
the  printers.  A  shiver  of  disgust  ran  through  the  girl's  frame  as 
she  read  this  exordium.     The  writer  Trent  on  to  say  (as  in  the 
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letter  addressed  to  John  Keen)  that  he  offered  no  excuses,  feeling 
conscious  that  he  had  none  to  offer — adding,  that  he  knew  he  was 
unworthy  of  her — at  which  the  reader  crawled  afresh — ^but  that  his 
sins  had  entailed  a  terrible  punishment.  He  threw  in  one  or  two 
phrases  of  Scripture — *  I  have  sinned  before  Heaven  and  against 
thee,'  and  ^My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,' — and  he 
wound  up  by  saying  that  he  had  re-attired  himself,  was  staying  at 
Borton  at  the  sign  of  the  Hare  and  Hounds  in  Wedge  Street,  and 
remained  for  ever  her  miserable  and  unworthy  George.  Then 
came  a  postscript,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  expended  almost 
all  the  money  she  had  so  generously  given  him,  and  expressed  in 
fitting  terms  that  form  of  gratitude  which  has  been  defined  as  a 
sense  of  favours  to  come. 

As  for  love's  idol,  that  was  long  since  broken,  and  the  worshipper 
was  still  sorely  wounded  by  the  shards.  But  in  women's  hearts 
sometimes,  in  spite  of  any  and  all  wrong-Kloing  on  the  part  of  the 
idol's  original,  there  lingers  a  tenderness  for  what  he  was  or  seemed 
to  be  in  the  days  when  the  poor  image  was  first  modelled,  and 
gilded  with  the  gold  of  the  devotee's  own  nature.  And  in  spite 
of  Ethel's  hatred  and  contempt,  there  had  lingered  until  now  a 
certain  starved  and  hungry  sentiment  (which  would  have  been 
faith  if  it  could)  in  favour  of  a  lost  George  whom  she  had  known 
to  be  manly  and  honest,  and  indeed  filled  with  all  noble  qualities, 
only  a  little  while  ago.  But  whatever  tendrils  of  the  heart  sought 
to  reach  and  touch  the  past,  the  brutal  egotism  and  vile  uncon- 
scious insolence  of  this  epistle  blighted  them  for  ever. 

She  folded  up  the  sheet  of  blotted  and  tear-soiled  paper,  put  it 
in  its  envelope,  walked  into  the  garden,  passed  through  the  wicket 
gate  into  Dinah's  small  territory,  and  so  into  the  house.  She  had  not 
slept  all  night,  but  her  eyes  shone  with  an  unusual  brilliance  and 
her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  clear  colour.  Dinah,  who  was  in  the 
back  kitchen  superintending  her  little  west-country  maid,  kissed 
Ethel  in  a  preoccupied  way,  and  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  her 
aspect  for  a  minute.  But  by-and-by,  attracted  by  her  silence,  she 
turned,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  girl's  whole  nature  was  in 
some  way  strongly  stirred. 

'  Come  into  the  sittin'-room,  my  dear,'  she  said  gently,  and 
moved  away,  Ethel  following. 

Daniel  sat  in  the  front  kitchen  with  his  feet  on  the  steel  fender, 
and  patted  the  girl's  hand  in  answer  to  the  passing  kiss  she  gave 
him.  The  kiss  was  warmer  and  tenderer  than  usual,  for  they  were 
all  knit  together  by  the  same  sorrow,  she  thought. 

*  Dinah,'  said  Ethel,  <I  have  brought  you  news  which  you 
will  be  relieved  to  hear.'    Dinah  began  to  tremble,  and  the  girl 
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put  her  arms  about  her.    <  They  are  not  goiug  to  keep  your  son  in 
prison  all  the  time  they  said.' 

Dinah  stood  free  of  her  embraces,  looking  at  her. 

*  If  it  would  be  any  comfort  to  you,  you  can  see  him.' 

*  Where  ? '  said  Dinah,  ^  where  ?  When  are  they  going  to  let 
him  free  again  ? ' 

*  Can  you  bear  to  be  told,  dear  ? '  asked  Ethel.  '  They  have  let 
him  out  already.' 

Dinah  clasped  her  hands  and  slipped  into  a  seat,  though,  but 
for  Ethel's  arms  guiding  her,  she  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor. 
She  arose  with  shaking  knees  and  trembling  hands. 

*  Where  is  he  ?  Let  me  go  to  him.  Let  me  see  him.  Where 
is  he?' 

•*  You  can  see  him  to-day,  dear,  if  you  will.  He  is  at  Borton, 
at  the  Hare  and  Hounds  in  Wedge  Street.' 

^  Ethel,  my  dear,'  said  Dinah,  ^  I  must  go  and  see  him.  He 
is  my  child,  for  all  he's  been  so  wicked.  I  must  go  and  see 
him.' 

*Ye8,  darling,  yes,'  Ethel  answered.  *You  must  go.  You 
will  go  to-day  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  yes,'  declared  Dinah,  with  trembling  eagerness.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  some  apology  was  due  to  Ethel,  for  she 
clung  to  her  and  repeated  that  he  washer  child — ^he  was  her  child, 
after  all.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  poor  thing's  soul  was  rent 
between  her  horror  of  her  child  and  the  blind  yet  holy  instinct  of 
motherhood  which  drew  her  to  him  in  spite  of  his  wickedness. 
She  shared  to  the  full  all  Ethel's  loathing  of  his  crimes — they  had 
steeled  even  her  heart  against  him  for  an  hour — ^but  she  remem- 
bered all  her  own  maternal  pangs  and  fears,  and  his  father's  far-off 
kisses  and  embraces ;  sacred — sacred  enough  to  sanctify  even  him. 
And  so  the  mother's  instinct  drew  her  to  his  side,  willing  to  share 
his  shame  and  bear  his  burthen. 

She  was  so  agitated — as  was  natural — that  she  was  compelled  to 
leave  to  Ethel  all  arrangements  for  the  journey,  which,  though 
brief  enough,  could  scarcely  be  performed  impromptu.  There  was 
money  to  be  got  for  the  prodigal,  and  this  was  only  to  be  obtained 
from  Daniel,  whose  natural  tight-fistedness  increased  vdth  age. 
Ethel  explained  that  Dinah  was  going  to  Borton,  and  wanted 
money. 

*  Her's  allays  a-gooin'  to  Borton,'  moaned  Daniel,  *  an'  her's 
allays  a-wantin'  money.' 

But  he  surrendered  his  keys  to  Ethel  after  his  customary 
grumble,  and  sent  her  upstairs  for  his  cash-box,  having  first  re- 
moved with  infinite  fumbling  the  particular  key  which  opened  it. 
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*  That'll  be  enough  for  her/  said  Daniel,  producing  a  half- 
sovereign. 

*Not  at  all,'  said  Ethel  disdainfully.  Patience  with  small 
vices  was  not  her  pet  virtue. 

*  What's  her  want  it  for  ? '  piped  Daniel  in  obstinate  remon- 
strance. *I  baint  a^gooin'  to  ha'  my  money  throwed  about 
wasteful.    No,  no.' 

*  Mr.  Banks,'  said  Ethel  decisively,  *  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yoiurself.  Dinah  never  asks  you  for  a  penny  unless  she  really 
wants  it.' 

*  Well,  what's  her  want,  an'  what's  her  want  it  for  ?  he  asked. 

*  She  wants  five  pounds,'  said  EtheL 

*  Eh  ?  '  cried  the  old  fellow  in  dismay.  *  Five  pound  ?  Her'd 
like  me  to  die  i'  the  workus,  I  believe  I ' 

^ Never  mind,  Mr.  Banks,'  said  Ethel;  *I  can  borrow  the 
money  from  my  mother,  I  dare  say.' 

*  Eubbidge  I '  said  Daniel.     *  My  gell's  beholden  to  nobody.' 
And  with  long-drawn  reluctance  he  produced  a  five-pound  note, 

and  having  smoothed  it  with  afiectionate  fingers,  and  rustled  it 
near  his  ear  with  finger  and  thumb,  and  held  it  half-a-dozen  times 
against  the  light  to  admire  the  water-mark,  he  surrendered  it. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  world  but  Ethel  who  would  have  succeeded 
on  such  terms  with  him,  but  he  was  in  some  dread  of  her  as  being 
*  a  cut  over '  his  own  kind  of  folks,  and  he  was  more  obedient  to 
her  than  to  anybody  else.  He  was  growing  downwards  fast  into 
that  second  childhood  which  is  robbed  of  all  the  graces  of  the  first, 
and  owns  nothing  endearing  but  its  helplessness,  and  the  memory 
of  what  its  manhood  was,  perhaps. 

Then  there  was  the  time-table  to  be  consulted,  and,  since 
Dinah  was  going,  Daniel's  dinner  must  be  arranged  for  next  door. 
These  and  otlier  little  duties  of  a  like  sort  Ethel  took  upon  herself, 
and  although  there  is  nothing  j^e^' se  heroic  in  getting  a  five-pound 
note  out  of  the  fingers  of  a  miserly  old  man,  or  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  old  man's  dinner,  there  have  been  achieve- 
ments chronicled  in  very  glowing  language  which  have  deserved 
less  praise  than  these  simple  doings  merited  under  the  circum- 
stances. For  the  girl's  heart  was  burning  all  the  time,  and  every 
wound  her  base  lover  had  given  her  was  throbbing  with  new  agony. 
She  gave  no  sign,  and  that  is  woman's  heroism. 

When  Dinah  reached  the  market  town  she  found  Wedge  Street 
opening  off"  the  market-place,  which  was  alive  with  stalls  and  rustic 
dealers — a  street  very  broad  at  its  upper  end  and  very  narrow  at  its 
lower,  where  it  closed  in  with  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  drawn  up  across  it  to  block  the  thoroughfare.     As 
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fate  willed  it,  she  had  no  need  to  make  inquiries  after  her  son,  for 
just  as  she  crossed  the  threshold  he  appeared  in  the  passage,  and 
they  saw  each  other. 

*  Come  with  me,'  she  said  tremblingly.     *  We  can't  talk  here.* 
They  walked  up  the  street  and  along  one  side  of  the  market 

square,  into  the  town  High  Street,  and  on  for  half  a  mile  until 
there  were  fields  on  either  side,  and  there  was  no  one  near. 
Then  they  turned  into  a  narrow  little  lane,  and  there  the  mother 
threw  her  arms  about  the  criminal's  neck  and  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept.  I  will  not  say  that  the  tears  that  filled  his  eyes  were 
altogether  base  and  unworthy  at  that  moment.  Some  touch  of  ruth 
was  on  him  after  all,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself.  As  Dinah 
hugged  him  close  to  her  breast  and  clung  to  him,  the  old  barriers 
which  had  so  long  held  back  the  words  gave  way. 

*  My  child,  my  George,  my  son — my  own  child ! ' 

The  wretched  George,  standing  there  like  a  lay  figure  to  be 
hugged,  and  not  having  in  him,  as  yet,  the  immeasurable  insolence 
to  pretend  any  love  to  Dinah  in  return,  was  smitten  by  these  words 
as  by  a  hammer.  And,  of  course,  the  one  interpretation  he  put 
on  them  was  that  Dinah's  mind  had  somehow  become  unsettled, 
and  that  she  was  not  answerable  for  what  she  was  saying.  That 
one  idea  which  had  been  in  her  mind  from  the  hour  when  first  she 
had  heard  of  her  boy's  arrest  was  uppermost  now. 

*  You  were  wicked,  George,'  she  sobbed  as  she  kissed  him,  and 
he  braced  himself  to  receive  her  reproaches  with  propriety,  *  but 
it  was  all  my  wicked  fault  as  you  was  tempted.  If  I'd  ha'  been 
brave  an'  good,  an'  let  you  had  your  rights,  you'd  ha'  been  a  good 
lad,  I  know  you  would — I  know  you  would,  my  dear.' 

It  was  evident  to  George's  mind  that  Dinah  was  very  mad  in- 
deed.    Her  words  meant  nothing  to  him. 

'  And,  oh  ! '  cried  Dinah  in  an  agony  of  tears  and  caresses,  *  I 
never  told  you  as  I  was  your  mother,  and  of  course  you  never 
growed  up  to  love  me  like  a  child  would  ha'  done.' 

Really  it  was  getting  time  for  sanity  to  interfere.  The  shock 
of  these  extraordinary  notions  had  for  the  moment  driven  George's 
humilities  out  of  him.  He  struggled  from  her  embraces,  though 
she  clung  to  him  hard,  and  standing  at  arm's  length  he  spoke  : 

'  Dinah,  what  are  you  talking  about  ?     Are  you  mad  ? ' 

*  No,  darlin',  no,'  she  answOTed.  *  Oh  George,  forgive  me.  I've 
been  a  wicked  woman.' 

In  the  pain  of  her  self-accusation,  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  him,  and  in  that  attitude  she  told  her  story.  It 
sounded  incredible  at  first,  and  he  held  for  a  minute  or  two  his 
first  opinion — that  Dinah  had  gone  mad.     But  as  she  went  on 
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with  the  tale,  and  came  to  her  interview  with  old  George,  and  his 
refusal  to  believe  her,  and  as  the  listener's  mind  grasped  the  fact 
that  if  the  tale  were  true  his  mother  owned  a  full  half  of  George 
BushelPff  fortune,  such  a. light  poured  over  everything  old  George 
had  said  and  done  and  seemed,  that  doubt  was  impossible.  Under 
that  sudden  beam  of  light,  old  George's  one  intelligible  motive 
stood  revealed,  and  a  truth  which  needed  no  bolstering  was  cor- 
roborated a  half-minute  later  by  the  few  and  hurried  words  in 
which  the  agonised  mother  told  of  the  theft  of  the  certificate. 
The  whole  tale  was  told  so  swiftly,  and  was  so  broken  by  the 
narrator's  sobs,  and  so  tangled  by  the  listener's  sideway  guesses 
here  and  there,  that  half  the  details  miscarried  on  their  way  to 
his  intelligence ;  but  the  main  truth  of  it  stood  like  a  pyramid, 
dominant  and  unshakable*  He  saw  it,  and  his  head  whirled, 
and  he  gasped  at  it.  The  felon  of  little  more  than  half  a  year 
ago,  the  penniless  and  starving  tramp  of  yesterday,  was  the  right- 
ful heir  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  I  He  had  known — 
everybody  had  known — how  much  old  Joe  Bushell  had  been  worth 
when  he  died.  Dinah  knelt  at  his  feet,  clinging  to  his  knees  and 
pleading  with  him,  and  he  never  heard  her. 

*  Say  you  forgive  me,  dear ;  say  you  forgive  me  1  Oh,  I  have 
been  a  wicked,  wicked  woman  ;  but  only  say  you  forgive  me,  darlin' ! 
Say  you  forgive  me  I ' 

He  did  not  answer  by  a  word.  A  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  and  he  the  rightful  heir  to  it  I  That  amazing  vision  shut 
everything  else  from  sight.  The  pleading  mother  struggled  from 
her  knees  and  clasped  him  once  more  to  her  bosom.     . 

'  Say  you  forgive  me,. darlin' !     Say  you  forgive  me  1 ' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  answered,  with  his  old  fretful  impatience.  The 
news  had  shaken  him  into  himself  again.  He  began  to  see  that, 
in  place  of  being  a  sinner,  he  had  all  this  time  been  sinned  against 
moat  deeply.  Swindled  1  Juggled  into  penitence  and  tears  by 
the  man  who  strove  to  rob  him  of  so  vast  a  sum  1  His  wrath  rose 
above  even  his  amazement. 

*  I  can't  expect  you  to  love  me  all  at  once,'  his  mother  pleaded. 
'  I  can't  expect  it,  when  I've  been  so  wicked ;  but  you  will  love  me 
a  bit,  my  darlin',  won't  you,  when  you've  had  time  ?  Won't  you  ? 
Won't  you?' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said  again  impatiently,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  answered  to. 

*  You  shall  have  your  rights,  George,'  said  unliappy  Dinafa,, 
fawning  on  him  heart-brokenly.  She  had  no  blame  for  him  that 
he  did  not  answer  her  caresses  and  her  words  of  endearment.  It 
was  her  fault  that  he  had  been  robbed — ^not  of  a  fortune  merely, 
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but  of  a  mother.  How  could  she  hope  that  he  would  love  her  all 
at  once  ?  *  I Ve  got  my  lines  now,  darlinV  she  wept  to  him.  *  Fve 
brought  'em  with  me  to  show  you,  so  as  you  shouldn't  misbelieve 
me.'  She  drew  the  paper  from  her  bosom,  and  he  looked  at  it 
mechanically  at  first,  but  then  with  understanding. 

Every  pulse  in  his  body,  and  every  current  of  his  little  soul, 
turned  one  way,  and  for  once  in  his  life  he  threw  off  every  tatter 
of  pretence  and  humbug,  and  spoke  the  truth  as  he  saw  it. 

*My  God,  Dinah  1'  he  cried  aloud,  *you  have  been  a  fool, 
to  be  sure  I ' 

(To  be  oontinued.) 
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Oh,  yes ;  I  have  the  courage  of  my  opinions,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  come  forward  and  defend  them  under  my  own  name.  Don't  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  I  am  the  least  little  bit  afraid  of  Mr.  Du 
Maurier.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  has  cut  me  up  most  unmercifully 
in  *  Punch,'  that  he  has  desecrated  the  sanctity  of  private  life  by  re- 
presenting my  drawing-room  in  public  caricatures,  and  that  he  has 
held  up  the  dress  an(l  personal  attractions  of  Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown 
herself  to  general  ridicule  in  his  amusing  sketches.  But  I  am  not 
at  all  angry  with  him :  I  really  feel,  on  the  contrary,  quite  grateful 
for  his  attentions.  Not  that  I  am  anxious  for  notoriety,  nobody 
les3  so  ;  and  I  confess  I  did  feel  a  little  awkward  just  at  first  when 
everybody  used  to  say  to  me  every  Wednesday  regularly,  *  Well, 
Cimabue,  my  boy,  I  see  Du  Maurier  has  another  slash  at  you 
this  morning ; '  but  now  I  have  quite  lived  down  all  those  little 
personal  weaknesses.  I  have  not  achieved  greatness,  it  has  been 
thrust  upon  me ;  but  I  accept  it  quietly,  with  that  dignified  re- 
serve which  becomes  a  man  of  culture. 

The  fact  is,  you  know — and  I  wonder  people  haven't  seen  it 
long  ago — Mr.  Du  Maurier  isn't  really  making  fun  of  me  at  all: 
he  is  helping  me  in  a  roundabout  way  to  spread  my  theories. 
Why  does  he  love  so  much  to  represent  my  Japanese  fans,  my 
Oriental  blue,  my  pomegranate  dado?  Do  you  suppose  for  a 
moment  it  is  because  he  is  genuinely  anxious  to  laugh  at  such 
things  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  sympathises  secretly  with  all  my 
tastes,  he  is  just  as  fond  of  good  furniture  and  pretty  things  as  I 
am,  and  he  makes  caricatures  of  me  and  my  belongings  because 
these  are  the  subjects  which  he  loves  best  to  draw — and  very 
natural  of  him,  too.  If  it  was  his  mStier  to  exhibit  interiors  at 
the  Academy,  he  would  paint  my  little  breakfast-room  alcove, 
with  Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown  as  a  Florentine  lady  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  as  it's  his  rrUti&t"  to  make  us  all  laugh  in  ^  Punch ' 
instead,  he  draws  the  self-same  alcove,  with  Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown 
in  her  natural  character — that's  all.  It  isn't  ill-natured  satire, 
and  I  don't  object  to  it.  It  serves  to  interest  thousands  of  people, 
who  would  never  otherwise  have  heard  of  the  ^Esthetic  Eevolution 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  all  my  aims  and  projects.  His 
pictures  are  propaedeutic,  as  Prigsby  says  :  Prigsby,  you  know,  is 
the  celebrated  Oxford  aesthetic  don  who  collects  hawthorn-pattern 
porcelain,  and  supplies  us  all  with  good  Greek  words,  which  are 
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warranted  to  be  the  purest  Attic.  If  Mr.  Du  Maurier  dared,  he 
would  laugh  with  us ;  but  as  he  doesn't  dare,  he  laughs  against 
us :  and  it  comes  to  very  much  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run. 

I  say  thus  much  by  way  of  prefisu^e,  because  I  know  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  me  describing  myself  by  my  true  name.  You 
will  say,  *  Why  does  he  call  himself  Cimabue  Brown  ?  If  he  wants 
to  defend  the  sesthetics,  why  doesn't  he  take  some  other  name, 
instead  of  avowing  himself  by  one  which  has  been  made  ridiculous  to 
all  of  us  in  the  pages  of  our  great  national  censor,  Mr.  Punch? ' 
Why,  my  dear  sir  (or  madam),  don't  you  know  that  caricature  is 
in  its  very  nature  exaggeration,  and  that  neither  I  nor  any  other 

*  sesthete '  am  one-twentieth  part  as  ridiculous  as  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
makes  us  out  to  be?  Do  you  really  suppose  that  any  one  of  us  talks 
the  marvellous  jargon  that  Mr.  Gilbert  puts  into  our  mouths  in 

*  Patience ; '  or  that  we  really  dress  our  wives  in  such  ridiculous 
costumes,  or  worship  lilies,  or  dedicate  our  days  to  the  study  of  the 
intense  ?  All  that  is  just  the  playful  nonsense  of  our  satirists,  who 
are  as  a  rule  our  intimate  friends,  and  to  a  great  extent  our  imi^ 
tators  too.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  all  the  fun  which  has  been 
poked  at  me  in  *  Punch '  and  elsewhere,  I  prefer  to  come  forward 
under  my  own  Christian  and  surname,  and  to  brave  the  ridicule 
which  will  be  sure  to  greet  me  when  I  attempt  to  make  myself 
known  in  proprid  persona. 

I  ventiure  to  say  that  I  am  a  typical  and  representative 
'  aesthete.'  I  was  aesthetic  from  the  very  beginning.  I  invested 
in  drawings  by  Mr.  Bossetti  when  Mr.  Bossetti's  name  was  only 
known  to  a  small  clique  of  esoteric  admirers.  I  bought  Mr. 
Morris's  earliest  wall-papers ;  I  led  the  way  in  introducing  high 
dados ;  I  collected  old  Japanese,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
still  bowing  down  in  awful  idolatry  to  the  hideous  deities  of 
S^res  and  Dresden.  At  last,  people  generally  began  to  be  more 
or  less  of  my  way  of  thinking.  Society  slowly  came  round,  to  start 
with ;  then  the  middle  classes  attempted  feebly  to  sestheticise 
their  Philistia ;  and  now  even  seaside  lodgings  are  trying  to  put 
on  some  faint  semblance  of  decent  decoration.  Our  principles 
triumphed ;  but  with  the  triumph  there  came,  of  course,  a  little 
friendly  chaff  as  well.  It  all  means  no  more  than  that.  The  fun 
in  *  Punch '  and  at  the  theatres  is  really  an  indirect  tribute  to  our 
victory.  Nobody  publishes  caricatures  of  the  highly  respectable 
member  for  East  Loamshire,  or  of  the  amiably  somnolent  represen- 
tative of  King's  Peddington:  those  obscure  and  well-meaning 
gentlemen  may  slumber  in  peace  upon  the  back  benches  of  the 
Opposition  without  fearing  the  potent  pencil  of  Mr.  Tenniel.  But 
when  a  man  rises  to  be  a  Prime  Minister  or  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
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chequer  he  may  he  sure  that  no  cartoon  will  spare  the  peculiarities 
of  his  personal  appearance,  and  that  Mr.  Pell^frini  will  duly  im- 
mortalise the  cut  of  his  waistcoat  and  the  special  twist  of  his  left 
whisker  in  a  delightful  sketch  for  *  Vanity  Fair.'  It  is  just  the 
same  with  ourselves.  I  take  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  friendly  sallies 
much  as  Mr.  Grladstone  doubtless  takes  his  counterfeit  present- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  weekly  caricaturists.  When  the  first 
mention  of  my  name  appeared  in  '  Punch/  I  blushed  a  little,  it  is 
true ;  but  I  said  to  my  wife  at  once,  ^  Linda,  my  dear,  the  Bevolu*- 
tion  is  accomplished,  and  the  era  of  culture  has  at  last  set  in.' 

However,  I  fancy  I  hear  you  saying,  *This  is  not  the  real 
Gimabue  Brown  at  all,  but  only  an  audacious  and  transparent  pre- 
tender. He  hasn't  got  the  style  of  the  original  in  any  way.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  Utter,  or  the  Intense,  or  the  Inefiable  ;  he 
doesn't  even  allude  to  the  Renaissance ;  but  he  talks  plain,  straight- 
forward English,  just  like  you  and  me.'  My  dear  sir  (or  madam, 
once  more),  what  else  would  you  expect  ?  Don't  you  see  that  you 
are  taking  your  idea  of  me  from  the  caricature,  and  then  blaming 
the  original  because  you  don't  find  it  so  ridiculous  as  the  acknow- 
ledged exaggeration  ?  It  is  as  though  you  expected  to  see  Socrates 
in  real  life  actually  engaged  in  shoeing  fleas,  because  Aristophanes 
chaffed  him  about  that  impossible  occupation;  or  as  though  you 
declined  to  admit  the  identity  of  a  peer  because  he  wasn't  wear- 
ing his  coronet  round  his  chimney-pot  hat,  as  he  always  does  in 
Mr.  Tenniel's  cartoons.  Believe  me,  you  will  no  more  find  me  in 
my  own  home  practising  all  the  absurdities  which  my  genial  critic 
pretends  to  observe  in  my  conduct,  than  you  will  find  Gonnemara 
wholly  peopled  with  heavy-jawed  comic  Irishmen,  or  Paris  eniirdy 
overrun  with  shoulder-E^rugging  Mossoos  of  the  conventional 
English  stage  pattern. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  got  rid  of  my  supposed  characteristics, 
and  put  myself  forward  in  my  own  genuine  personality,  let  me 
endeavour  a  little  more  fully  to  explain  the  real  good  which  I  hope 
and  trust  I  am  doing  in  the  world.  I  believe  I  really  represent 
the  -^Esthetic  Kevolution ;  and  I  hold  that,  in  spite  of  *  Patience ' 
and  '  Punch,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  the  ^Esthetic  Eevolution  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere  en  Svidence 
before  our  eyes.  I  can't  walk  from  my  club  up  St.  James's  Street 
without  seeing  it  staring  at  me  from  every  shop  window  in  London. 
I  can't  go  into  a  friend's  house  without  observing  it  in  every  room, 
from  the  entrance  hall  to  the  attics.  I  can't  travel  about  the 
country  without  noticing  how  it  pervades  every  village  in  England. 
I  can't  go  to  the  theatre  without  finding  it  put  bodily  upon'the  stage. 
I  can't  buy  a  comic  paper  without  running  up  again^tJ^dn  non-. 
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gensioal  misrepresentation.  Say  what  you  like  of  it,  there  it  is,  an 
unmistakable  fact,  growing  like  Jonah's  gourd  before  our  very  eyes, 
and  spreading  so  wide  that  it  overshadows  aU  the  land  with  its 
sunflowers  and  its  pomegranate  blossoms.  And  I  say  to  myself  all 
the  time,  with  some  complacency  I  acknowledge,  *  All  this  is  the 
work  of  our  set.' 

Fifty  years  ago,  art  in  England  was  practically  all  but  unknown. 
People  generally  understood  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  that  it  was  very  ex- 
pensive ;  and  that  in  order  to  know  anything  about  it,  you  must  be 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  an  ancestral  picture-gallery,  and  must 
travel  abroad  to  Eome  and  Florence.  As  to  the  possibility  of  its 
having  any  connection,  then  or  ever,  with  their  own  every-day  lives, 
they  would  as  soon  have  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  every 
English  child  talking  classical  Latin,  and  every  agricultural 
labourer  spending  his  spare  cash  on  the  purchase  of  Elzevirs  or 
Bodonis.  Art  meant  pictures  and  statues;  and  pictures  and 
statues  were  apSdcUiUs  for  the  same  class  which  could  afford  to 
keep  French  cooks,  and  thorough-bred  racehorses,  and  domestic 
chaplains,  and  a  score  of  gamekeepers.  For  themselves,  they 
were  perfectly  content  to  live  in  ugly  houses,  with  ugly  carpets, 
ugly  wall-papers,  and  ugly  furniture ;  while  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  were  sufficiently  considered  in  three  mouldy- 
looking  illustrated  books  on  the  drawing-room  table,  a  few  coarse 
lithographs  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  a  squeaky  piano  in  the 
corner,  with  an  arsenic-green  satin  lining  behind  the  cheap 
veneered  fretwork  which  overhung  the  keyboard  cover. 

It  was  in  those  hopeless  and  hideous  days  that  I  and  my  fellow 
workers  grew  up.  As  young  men  we  began  to  feel  that  this  was 
not  all  quite  right.  We  were  not  bom  to  the  inheritance  of 
picture-galleries,  nor  were  we  dukes  or  Manchester  manufacturers, 
that  we  should  buy  old  masters,  and  give  commissions  to  sculptors 
for  preserving  our  own  amiable  features  in  marble  busts.  Most  of 
us  were  decidedly  far  from  rich ;  we  belonged  to  the  professional 
middle  classes,  almost  without  exception.  I  myself,  as  you  doubt- 
less know,  began  life  as  a  Grovernment  clerk,  on  a  salary  of  120?. 
a  year.  Prigsby  was  a  fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  College,  Oxford  ; 
Macmurdo,  the  author  of  those  charming  essays  on  the  Early 
Flemish  Painters,  was  art  critic  for  the  *  Hebdomadal  Investigator; ' 
Partington,  who  took  at  last  to  designing  furniture,  was  a  student 
at  the  Academy;  and  my  dear  friend  Mawkins  was,  and  is,  a 
solicitor  in  Chancery  Lane.  We  couldn't  indulge  in  collecting 
pictures ;  we  couldn't  even  in  those  days  (when  we  were  yet  young 
and  strusrsrlins:)  so  to  Some  or  Florence ;  but  we  had  an  idea  that 
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something  might  be  done  to  make  English  home  life  a  little  more 
beautiful,  a  little  more  cultivated,  and  a  little  more  refined  than 
it  used  to  be.  We  didn't  see  why  the  dukes  and  the  country 
gentlemen  should  claim  to  have  a  monopoly  of  taste  and  culture. 
We  determined  to  set  to  work  ourselves,  and  to  make  our  own 
homes  at  least  as  pretty  and  as  refined  as  we  could.  Some  people 
say  we  were  selfish  in  our  aims,  mere  cultivated  voluptuaries  who 
elevated  our  own  personal  pleasures  intp  our  one  standard  of  action. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  To  be  su(-e,  we  began  our  reforms  at 
home ;  but  then,  we  began  them  at  home  in  the  hope  that  our 
example  might  induce  the  rest  of  tl^e  world  to  follow  us.  We 
were  silent  preachers  for  years,  and  at  last  our  unspoken  sermons 
began  to  produce  their  effect  upon  other  people. 

At  last  the  Bevolution  came,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  borne 
our  part  in  it.  I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand  me :  I  don't 
for  a  moment  suppose  we  did  it  all  single-handed.  Ever  since  the 
first  great  Exhibition — the  Hyde  Park  Crystal  Palace,  I  mean — 
we  have  watched  a  gradual  struggling  of  the  public  mind  upward 
towards  some  faint  conception  of  terrestrial  beauty.  At  first  it 
struggled  very  blindly,  and  went  worshipping  all  kinds  of  odd 
knobby  ^  Gothic '  chairs,  and  absurd  Indian  or  quasi-medieval 
monstrosities.  Still,  it  was  beginning  to  shake  itself  awake,  in  a 
queer,  sleepy,  half-unconscious  fashion.  But  plenty  of  good 
people  kept  prodding  it  up  on  every  side,  and  helped  to  rouse  it 
from  its  lethargy  of  contented  ugliness.  The  Prince  himself 
(though  he  wda  a  German)  did  something :  the  Schools  of  Art 
and  all  the  South  Kensington  business  did  more.  They  were 
symptomatic  of  reviving  life — they  sliowed  that  people  were  get- 
ting dimly  conscious  of  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  Then 
Euskin,  too,  undoubtedly  helped  us  on  greatly.  I  don't  afi 
by  any  means  with  all  that  Mr.  Euskin  says — between  youil&d 
me,  I  consider  him  just  a  trifie  confused  and  fiighty — but  he  did 
certainly  set  before  people  the  supreme  necessity  of  having  decent 
jugs,  and  pots,  and  pans,  and  pipkins,  and  he  spoke  a  good  word  in 
season  for  the  Pre-Eaffaelites,  in  the  days  when  Pre-Raffaelitism 
was  regarded  as  something  half-way  between  Bedlam  and  heresy. 
Finally  Mr.  Morris  came,  and  from  the  advent  of  Mr.  Morris  I 
date  the  Year  One  of  the  Bevolution.  Undeniably,  he  was  the 
great  prime  agent  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Euskin  had  only 
preached,  but  our  poet-artist  practised.  He  didn't  talk  to  people 
about  good  papers,  and  carpets,  and  chairs,  and  sofas :  he  made 
them  for  us.  Hundreds  of  human  beings  who  haven't  a  spark  of 
the  inventive  faculty  in  their  heads  have  taste  enough  to  admire 
such  things  when  they  are  put  before  them  ;  and  what  Mr.  Morris 
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designed  or  recommended,  they  could  buy.  That,  I  take  it, 
was  the  main  step  in  the  great  aesthetic  reformation  of  modern 
England. 

Still,  we  of  the  Hampstead  clique  did  something.     Wc  stood 
to  Mr.  Morris  in  the  same  relation  in  which  a  wooden  dummy 
wearing  the  celebrated  sixteen-shilling  trousers   or   the   famous 
three-guinea  suit  of  dittos  stands  to  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son  or  to 
Mr.  Kino.     We  illustrated  the   new  style.     We  displayed  the 
aesthetic  papers  upon  our  walls ;  we  laid  the  sBsthetic  carpets  upon 
our  floors ;  we  stuck  the  Japanese  fans  and  the  Oriental  blue  over 
our  mantelpieces.     People  came  to  see  us,  and  said  these  things 
were  very  pretty ;  they  went  away,  and  bought  others  like  them. 
Above  all,  we  bore  the  ridicule  and  the  odium  of  setting  a  new 
fashion.    Many  of  our  friends  laughed  at  us  :  some  of  them  cari- 
catured us :  all  of  them  misunderstood  our  motives.     They  said 
we  wanted  to  gain  notoriety,  or  that  we  were  going  mad,  or  that 
our  only  object  was  social  advancement.    But  we  didn't  care  for 
that:   we  decorated  our  houses   with   what  we   thought  pretty 
things ;  we  dressed  our  wives  and  children  in  what  we  thought 
pretty  colours ;  and  we  felt  sure  that  the  world  at  large  would 
come  round  at  last  to  our  views,  as  you  now  see  it  practically  has. 
Of  course,  after  everybody  has  taken  really  to  decorating  their 
houses  just  as  Macmurdo  had  been  advising  them  to  do  for  twenty 
years,  and  after  everybody  has  taken  to  copying  Mrs.  Cimabue 
Brown's  dresses,  even  so  as  to  put  plates  of  them  in  the  ^  Crazette 
des  Dames,'  there  naturally  arises  an  outcry  that  we,  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  are,  after  all,  a  very  ridiculous  and  overwrought 
set  of  mere  aesthetic  prigs  and  posers.     That  is  the  necessary 
result  of  notoriety.     Mawkins  always  meets  this  accusation  in  a 
sort  of  half-hearted,  palliating  fashion.     He  says  that  every  great 
revolution  is  accompanied  by  some  extravagances  and  excesses : 
that  the  Beformation  had  its  Anabaptists  and  its  Iconoclasts ;  that 
the  Puritan  movement  had  its  Fifth  Monarchy  men  and  its  naked 
prophets.     Whenever  people  feel  and  think  a  great  deal  about  any 
given  subject,  there  are  sure  to  be  some,  he  believes,  whose  zeal 
will  outrun  their  discretion,  and  who  will  make  a  good  cause  look 
ridiculous  by  their  extravagances.     *  Don't  consider  the  few  (yoAri 
enthusiasts,'  he  says,  *  but  consider  the  immense  change  for  the 
better  actually  wrought  in  unpretending  ways  among  ten  thousand 
English  households.'     I  for  my  part,  however,   don't  care  to  be 
apologetic.     I  wovHt  apologise,  so  don't  expect  it.     I  boldly  deny 
the  whole  accusation.     I  say  there  are  710  such  sesthetes  as  those 
angular-elbowed,  green- complexioned,  intense  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  whom  popular  satire  represents  as  typic^lj)f  our  set, 
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I  defy  you  to  point  me  out  one  single  specimen  in  real  life.     I, 
Cimabue  Brown,  am  probably  at  this  moment  the  best  ridiculed 
and  most  laughed-at  man  in  all  England;  and  yet  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  myself.    I  ask  you  to  look  at  us  as  we  really  are,  not 
as  you  see  us  caricatured  in  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  clever  sketches  or 
Mr.  Grilbert's  comic  operas.     Come  to  one  of  my  wife's  Wednesday 
evening  At  Homes,  and  you  will  see,  I  can  promise  you,  all  the 
most  eesthetic  people  in  London  assembled  together,    I  acknow- 
ledge that  you  will  find  a  sunflower  decoration  in  the  hall ;  and 
very  pretty  it  is  too,  for  my  friend  Partington  took  as  much  pains 
with  that  dado  as  he  ever  took  vrith  anything  he  has  designed.     I 
acknowledge   also  that  you  will  find  old  china  plates  put  up 
against  the  wall,  and  Venetian  glass  in  the  cabinet,  and  some 
good  Persian  tiles  arpund  the  fireplace,  and  a  pretty  Indian  rug 
on  the  floor.     I  allow  that  you  will  find  the  girls  dressed  for  the 
most  part  in  pleasant  neutral  tints,  not  in  crude  and  staring  reds, 
greens,  and  yellows ;  and  that  you  will  hear  more  conversation 
about  Italian  pictures  and  Mr.  Lang's  last^.  Ballade  than  about  the 
latest  fluctuations  of  the  Stock  Exchange  or  about  two  private 
persons'   irresponsible  opinions  on   the   hundred  and   twentieth 
clause  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.     But  if  you  see  anybody  posing  in 
mediaeval  attitudes  after  Fra  Angelico,  or  attempting  to  assume 
an  expression  of  earnest  ideality  after  Sandro  Botticelli,  or  talking 
the  burlesque  jargon  about  subtle  influences  and  utter  intensity 
after  Mr.   Du  Maurier,  why,  then  I  promise  you  to  forfeit  five 
hundred  pounds  down  without  a  murmur  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Incurable  Idiots.     And  I  will  use  my  first 
nomination  as  a  Benefact;or  to  ensure  that  person's  immediate 
admission  within  tbq  walls  of  the  institution. 

If  you  turn  from  fancy  to  fact,  the  real  thing  that  we  have 
accomplished  is  this :  we  have  obtained  the  general  recognition  of 
culture  as  a  distinct  aim  in  English  life.  Even  those  people  who 
laugh  at  us  most  have  really  adopted  our  principles  and  imitated 
our  practice.  There  is  hardly  a  middle-class  house  in  England 
where  our  wall-papers  and  our  cretonnea  have  not  penetrated. 
The  mantelpieces  which  used  once  to  be  covered  with  blue  and 
gold  vases  and  ormolu  clocks  are  now  decorated  with  olive-greeu 
Vallauris  pottery  and  quaintly  pretty  Satsuma  teapots.  The 
girls  who  used  once  to  work  Berlin-wool  tapestry  with  square 
mosaic  pictures  of  ladies  and  lapdogs  and  monstrous  realistic  roses, 
now  work  with  crewels  in  really  beautiful  decorative  patterns 
drawn  to  conventionalised  desi^s.  Our  women  universally  dress 
in  subdued  and  delicate  colours ;  even  our  children  play  with  toy 
books   made   lovely   for  them  by   Kate  Greenawav  and  Walter 
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Crane.  Some  of  the  attempts  that  people  make  at  the  beautiful 
are  still  doubtless  painful  and  ridiculous  enough  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
they  make  the  attempt,  instead  of  remaining  as  of  old  in  a  bliss- 
ful and  contented  state  of  utter  Philistine  ugliness.  To  know 
a  little  about  art,  about  poetry,  about  the  emotional  side  of  life 
altogether,  has  become  an  object  and  a  desire  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  who  never  felt  it  so  before.  And  that  result 
has  been  brought  about  in  large  part,  I  confidently  assert,  by  us, 
the  despised  and  much-ridiculed  *  sesthetes.'  In  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  played  my  part  in  a  great  and  beneficent 
revolution— a  revolution  which  has  made  home  life  happier, 
brighter,  purer,  nobler,  and  in  a  word  higher,  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen — I  can  aflFord,  I  feel, 
to  laugh  lightly  at  the  little  passing  jokes  and  not  unkindly  cari- 
catures of  my  good  friends  at  the  theatres  and  in  the  comic  papers. 
After  all,  as  I  said  before,  in  making  fun  of  me  they  are  really  play- 
ing my  game,  and  helping  indirectly  to  familiarise  the  world  with 
those  objects  and  methods  which  seem  to  me  most  beautiful  and 
most  desirable. 

There  are  a  few  other  more  serious  objections,  however,  some- 
times urged  against  the  great  contemporary  aesthetic  movement 
typified  by  my  unworthy  personality,  about  which  objections  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  passing,  now  that  I  have  got 
you  fairly  buttonholed  in  a  corner  by  yourself..  The  first  of  them — 
a  very  common  one — is  that  we  '  aesthetes '  are  sworn  enemies  to 
colour.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  on  this  earth.  We 
revel  in  colour ;  we  perfectly  roll  in  it ;  we  live  in  the  midst  of 
green,  and  blue,  and  scarlet,  and  pui-ple  all  our  days.  Nobody  who 
has  once  seen  the  interior  of  a  really  good  modern  aesthetic  house 
could  ever  afterwards  seriously  commit  such  a  ridiculous  blunder 
as  to  say  that  it  was  '  dingy '  or  *  gloomy,'  or  '  faded-looking,'  as 
a  thousand  unthinking  critics  assert  unhesitatingly  every  day.  I 
think  I  can  see  the  origin  of  this  absurd  misconception :  it  arises 
from  looking  at  things  piecemeal,  instead  of  taking  them  in  their 
harmonious  final  combination.  Young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
walking  down  Oxford  Street,  glance  into  the  windows  of  a  famous 
red-brick  shop  near  the  lower  end  of  Orchard  Street,  and  see 
there  some  ebony  cabinets,  some  Persian  blue  and  white  pottery, 
some  delicate  neutral  tints  of  carpet,  some  yards  of  dark-green 
velvet  with  an  inexpressibly  faint  undertone  of  peacock  blue. 
They  contrast  these  sober  shades  with  the  staring  reds,  and  blues, 
and  yellows  in  the  carpetSy  wall-papers,  satin-covered  chairs,  and 
other  noisy  upholsteries  in  various  adjacent  windows  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort ;  and  tjiey  copo^  to  the  conclusion  that  aesthetic 
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people  hate  colour.  They  forget  that  these  things  are  but  the 
ground  tones  of  the  whole  finished  picture,  and  that  in  a  fully 
furnished  aesthetic  house  they  would  find  them  so  interspersed 
with  pictures,  pottery,  flowers,  decorations,  and  the  dresses  of 
women  and  children,  that  the  entire  effect  would  be  one  of  pecu- 
liarly rich,  deep,  and  harmonious  colouring. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  Philistine  house  which  eschews 
colour.  There  white — dead,  cold,  pale,  cheerless  white — forms 
the  background  and  keynote  of  the  total  decorative  effect.  The 
ceiling  is  white  all  over.  The  wall-paper  is  white,  with  a  few 
patches  of  regularly-disposed  gold  ornamentation  in  geometrical 
squares.  The  mantelpiece  is  of  white  marble.  The  carpet  has  a 
white  ground  sprinkled  with  red  and  blue  roses.  The  cheap  chromo- 
lithographs which  do  duty  for  fine  art  have  broad  white  margins  ; 
and  there  is  no  deeper  colouring  to  balance  and  neutralise  this 
chilly  general  tone.  The  place  of  honour  over  the  hearth  is  filled 
by  a  great  gilt  mirror,  which  reflects  the  white  ceiling.  The 
chairs  and  sofas  are  covered  in  pale  blue  satin.  The  vases  are  in 
whitish  glass.  The  ornaments  are  Parian  statuettes,  alabaster 
boxes,  and  white  spar  knick-knacks.  There  is  hardly  a  bit  of 
colour  in  the  whole  room ;  and  whatever  there  is  consists  of  crude 
masses  of  unmitigated  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  isolated  in  great  harsh 
patches  amid  the  prevailing  sea  of  inhospitable  white.  The  place 
seems  contrived  on  purpose  to  repel  one  by  its  utter  unhomeliness. 

Now,  just  contrast  such  a  room  as  this  with  my  little  drawing- 
room  in  the  small  house  at  Hampstead.  Our  ceiling  is  covered 
with  a  pretty  continuous  distempered  design ;  our  walls  are  broken 
into  a  high  decorative  dado  of  storks  and  water-plants  beneath,  and 
a  small  upper  piecing  above  with  geometrical  interlacing  patterns 
in  a  contrasting  hue.  Our  floor  is  polished  at  the  sides,  and  has 
two  or  three  different  rugs  placed  about  between  the  chairs  and 
tables.  So  every  bit  of  the  framework  of  the  room  is  simply  full 
of  colour — subdued,  pleasant,  restful  colour  for  the  most  part,  I 
allow,  with  unobtrusive  patterns  which  do  not  solicit  or  fatigue 
the  eye,  but  still  most  unmistakable  colour,  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  poverty-stricken  white  of  utter  Philistia.  Then  we  have 
a  few  pictures  hung  upon  the  upper  piecing ;  a  few  decorative 
plates  fastened  against  the  wall ;  a  cabinet  with  Venetian  glass 
and  good  old  Chinese  porcelain  above  the  dark  red  mantelpiece  ; 
and  a  hearth  set  above  with  green  and  blue  Persian  tiles.  We 
have  chairs  and  sofas  covered  with  pretty  tapestry ;  we  have  a  few 
crewel-work  anti-macassars  (which  I  myself  detest,  but  endure  for 
Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown's  sake)  ;  we  have  flowers  in  abundance ;  and 
on   reception   nights   we  have  the  dresses   and  fac^,^f^ women 
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enlivening  the  whole  scene.  If  you  were  to  drop  in  at  one  of  our 
Wednesday  evenings,  I'm  quite  sure  you  would  say  you  never  saw 
so  much  colour  crowded  into  a  single  room  in  all  your  life  before. 
Only,  the  colour  is  not  dispersed  about  indiscriminately  in  great 
solitary  patches;  it  is  harmonised  and  subdued  and  combined 
into  a  single  decorative  chromatic  effect. 

When  I  say  I  know  you  would  think  so,  I  am  not  speaking 
quite  at  random,  but  am  generalising  soberly  from  my  past  ex- 
perience. A  great  many  casual  acquaintances  of  mine,  who  have 
never  been  to  my  house,  but  have  met  me  at  friends'  dinners,  or 
at  our  ofl5ce  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland's),  have  said  to  me, 
*  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  we're  quite  sure  we  shouldn't  like  your  style  of 
furnishing;  we've  heard  it's  so  very  severe  and  aesthetic'  But 
whenever  I've  asked  them  just  to  drop  in  and  see  it,  they've 
almost  invariably  gone  away,  not  only  charmed,  but  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  furnish  their  own  houses  in  the  same  fashion.  I 
don't  say  they've  all  of  them  admired  my  Simone  Memmi  (a  Saint 
Catherine  with  an  expression  of  incomparable  spirituality  that 
very  few  except  my  intimate  friends  thoroughly  appreciate) ;  I 
won't  even  pretend  that  they  always  liked  my  Filippino  Lippi, 
my  four  best  teacups,  or  indeed  several  of  my  treasures  in  detail. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  criticise  severely  Partington's 
door-panels  in  the  breakfast-room,  or  to  object  to  that  exquisite 
peacock-feather  border  on  the  portiire  in  my  study.  But  every 
one  of  them  without  exception  has  praised  heartily  and  sincerely 
the  general  effect.  I  don't  expect  people  who  can  only  see  stiff 
wooden  figures  in  a  Giotto  or  coarse  splashes  of  lampblack  in  a 
DiJrer,  to  sympathise  at  once  with  my  Memmi — that  sort  of  thing 
only  comes  with  study,  and  involves  familiarity  with  the  develop- 
ment of  art—  but  I  do  expect  them  to  like  the  look  of  my  house 
as  a  whole,  and  I  find  I  am  almost  invariably  right  in  my  expect- 
ation. 

I'll  give  you  just  one  instance.  There's  Theophilus  Jenkins  of 
our  office — my  colleague  as  head  clerk  in  the  other  department — 
whom  I  have  known  ever  since  we  got  our  appointments  together 
twenty  years  ago,  but  whom  I  happened  somehow  never  to  have 
taken  home  to  dinner,  because  he's  a  man  of  such  very  different 
tastes  and  habits  from  myself.  Well,  after  '  Punch '  began  to  make 
such  fun  of  me,  Jenkins,  who's  a  conventional  frock-coat-and-tall« 
hat  sort  of  person,  said  to  me  one  day,  *  Brown,  my  dear  fellov, 
there's  an  awful  lot  of  talk  about  you  and  your  notions  in  the 
papers.  What's  it  all  about,  I  wonder  ? '  So  I  said  to  him, '  Well, 
Jenkins,  if  you'll  come  and  dine  with  me  on  Saturday  next,  I  dare 
say  you'll  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.'    At  first  Jenkins  didn't 
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quite  like  it ;  said  he  was  no  critic,  that  he  was  sure  my  taste  waa 
quite  above  his  head,  and  that  he  should  offend  me  by  his  dulness 
and  want  of  appreciation.  However,  I  insisted  upon  his  coming, 
and  he  came.  As  soon  as  he  got  inside  my  doors,  he  gazed  about 
him  just  as  if  he  was  bewildered ;  and  then  he  began  to  say  in  a 
low  voice,  *  Oh,  how  beautiful  I  how  very  beautiful  I  how  very, 
very  beautiful  I '  and  so  he  went  on,  crescendo,  as  if  he  couldn't 
recover  himself,  for  five  minutes.  The  fact  was,  he  had  never  seen 
anything  pretty  in  his  life  before,  and  it  quite  took  away  his 
breath  at  first.  After  he  had  cooled  down  a  little,  he  asked  leave 
to  look  at  every  separate  object  in  detail,  just  as  if  the  house  had 
been  a  museum^  and  with  most  of  them  he  was  delighted.  He 
didn't  care  for  the  Memmi,  of  course — he  said  it  looked  too  like  an 
old  sign-board ;  and  he  didn't  care  for  the  Oriental  blue — he  said 
it  reminded  him  of  a  common  ginger-jar ;  nor  did  he  care  for  the 
decorative  storks,  which  he  naively  remarked  were  not  exactly  life- 
like in  their  attitudes.  But  as  for  the  tout  ensemble,  he  cordiaUy 
praised  it ;  and  when  he  was  going  away,  he  asked  leave  from  my 
wife  to  bring  Mrs.  Theophilus  Jenkins  to  see  the  whole  thing  at 
an  early  opportunity,  that  she  might  gather  a  few  hints  for  her 
own  drawing-room.  Now,  that,  you  know,  from  a  typical  Philistine, 
dwelling  in  the  Gath  and  Askelon  of  Clapham,  I  call  a  very  con- 
clusive proof  of  genuine  conversion. 

There  is  a  second  objection,  however,  even  more  ridiculous 
than  the  first,  which  I  often  see  urged  by  ill-informed  writers  in 
the  daily  papers.  They  complain  that  what  they  call  aesthetic 
furniture  is  hard,  uncomfortable,  and  knobby ;  that  you  can't  sit 
on  the  chairs  without  twisting  your  back ;  that  you  can't  lie  on 
the  sofas  without  dislocating  your  neck ;  and  that  you  can't  move 
across  the  room  without  imminent  danger  of  upsetting  an  after- 
noon tea-table.  They  say  all  the  furniture  is  designed  to  look 
artistic  and  graceful,  but  not  to  suit  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  user.  In  short,  they  accuse  us  of  sacrificing  everything  to 
external  appearances. 

How  such  an  incomprehensibly  topsy-turvy  notion  of  our  pro- 
ceedings ever  got  about,  I  confess  is  to  me  as  inscrutable  as  the 
ways  of  Providence  generally  are.  I  consider  it  simply  and  solely 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  in  Philistia  that  the  chairs 
are  stiff  and  straight-backed,  that  the  sofas  are  hard  and  uncon- 
genial to  the  human  vertebral  column,  that  the  open  space  in 
rooms  is  encumbered  with  little  flimsy  tables  which  topple  over 
incontinently  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Where  these  captious 
critics  got  their  idea  of  sBsthetic  furniture  I  cannot  imagine — 
certainly  not  from  the  little  house  at  Hampstead;  for  neither 
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Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown  nor  I  would  ever  admit  anything  of  the  sort 
into  the  place.  Our  easy-chairs  are  all  large,  low,  and  well  stuffed, 
with  sloping'  backs  exactly  adapted  to  the  natural  poise  of  the 
human  body ;  most  of  them  are  covered  in  pleasant  neutral  shades 
of  dark  velvet  or  tapestry,  and  exactly  designed  to  meet  the 
comfort  of  those  who  wish  to  read,  to  work,  or  to  converse.  They 
are  placed  at  convenient  angles  as  regards  the  light,  both  by  day 
and  night ;  they  stand  neither  too  near  nor  too  far  from  the  fire- 
place ;  and  they  are  agreeably  varied  in  size,  shape,  and  position, 
to  suit  the  varying  requirements  of  mankind  or  womankind,  of 
grown-up  people  or  of  children — for  we  always  love  to  see  our 
children  in  the  same  room  with  ourselves.  Our  occasional  chairs 
are  low,  pleasantly  shaped,  and  with  curved  backs  to  take  the 
natural  contour  of  the  shoulders.  Our  sofas  are  the  perfection  of 
ease  for  lazy  people  who  want  to  lounge — my  wife  declares,  indeed, 
that  they  encourage  lounging  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  that  she 
will  condemn  me  to  a  Philistine  arm-chair,  specially  purchased  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  if  I  persist  in  reading  my  '  Bimonthly 
Beview  '  there  after  dinner.  And,  finally,  our  tables  are  all  stoutly 
and  firmly  planted  on  good,  solid  wooden  legs,  so  that  it  takes  a 
real  effort  to  make  them  topple  over. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  the  nature  of  my  own  furni- 
ture, because  I  have  seen  most  personal  and  mistaken  statements 
made  about  it  in  the  public  prints,  where  my  name  has  actually 
been  mentioned  in  full.  I  have  seen  it  said  that  my  chairs  and 
sofas  were  insufferably  stiff  and  uncomfortable,  and  that  my  guests 
had  often  to  complain  of  permanent  distortions  contracted  by  them 
in  the  effort  to  accommodate  their  osseous  substructures  to  my  Pro- 
crustean couches.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  know  what  my  own  furniture  is  like,  better  than  these 
anonymous  critics ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  strictures  in 
question  were  certainly  never  written  by  any  person  who  had  ever 
attended  one  of  my  wife's  At  Homes,  even  for  a  single  evening. 
The  class  of  people  who  visit  at  the  little  house  at  Hampstead  do 
not  care  to  retail  tittle-tattle  about  the  private  affairs  of  families 
as  if  they  were  writers  in  those  well-known  society  journals,  the 
*  Weekly  Eavesdropper '  and  the  '  Pimlico  Scorpion.' 

Yet  I  fancy  I  can  form  some  vague  notion  how  so  false  an 
opinion  has  ever  gained  ground.  It  is  based,  I  believe,  in  part 
upon  the  so-called  Gothic  furniture,  once  so  largely  recommended 
by  Eastlake.  Now,  I  believe  Eastlake  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
his  own  day;  but  I  must  admit  that  his  Gothic  chairs  were 
decidedly  knobby  and  angular.  Perhaps  some  vague  memory  of 
these  post  phases  in  the  nascent  sesthetic  movement  may  still 
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linger  in  the  minds  of  ]f  y  critics  and  censors*  But  I  believe  the 
error  is  far  more  due  to  certain  stiff,  square  abominations,  sold  by 
certain  West  End  upholsterers  under  the  absurdly  incongruous 
misnomer  of  Early  English  furniture.  Early  English  in  this 
acceptation  appears  to  mean  such  a  style  as  might,  if  persisted  in, 
finally  produce  the  well-known  Anglo-Saxon  attitudes  to  be  found 
in  certain  mediaeval  tapestries.  But  that  any  recognised  leader 
among  the  *  aesthetes ' — myself,  for  example,  or  Prigsby,  or  Parting- 
ton— has  ever  given  any  countenance  whatsoever  to  these  prodi- 
gious and  flimsy  shams,  I  emphatically  deny.  If  people  will  go 
to  Mr.  Zachariah  Moss  of  Euston  Boad,  or  to  Messrs.  Shoddy, 
Shum,  and  Co.  of  Mile  End,  for  their  artistic  upholstery,  and  will 
take  whatever  cheap  and  nasty  goods  those  enterprising  tradesmen 
choose  to  palm  off  upon  them  as  *  the  new  aesthetic  style,'  or  *  the 
Early  English  drawing-room  suite/  why  then  they  must  not  lay 
the  blame  of  their  failures  upon  me  and  Prigsby.  But  if  they 
will  come  to  us  for  advice  and  assistance,  they  will  find  that  the 
true  '  aesthete '  values  comfort  and  convenience  above  everything. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  an  argument  which  many  of  my  friends  are 
fond  of  bringing  up  against  me,  and  which  Scrymgeour,  of  the 
*  Weekly  Bystander,'  never  fails  to  air  in  every  number.  When- 
ever Scrymgeour  meets  me  at  the  club,  he  says, '  I  tell  you  what 
it  is.  Brown ;  this  thing  isn't  going  to  last.  It's  all  very  well  as  a 
passing  fashion,  but  it  won't  wear.  Just  you  mark  my  words,  my 
dear  fellow — it  won't  wear.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  fad  or 
fancy  last  for  ever?  It's  just  like  Euphuism  and  Delia  Cruscanism — 
it  will  die  out  and  be  forgotten.  Once  upon  a  time  fashionable 
people  used  to  play  croquet ;  then  they  took  to  playing  badminton ; 
now  they  play  lawn  tennis.  Just  so,  once  upon  a  time  fashionable 
people  used  to  be  Evangelicals,  and  go  to  missionary  meetings ; 
then  they  took  to  being  Anglicans,  and  went  to  matins;  now 
they're  beginning  to  be  aesthetic,  and  going  to  afternoon  teas  with 
Mrs.  Brown  at  Hampstead.  Depend  upon  it,  the  one  fad  will 
pass  away  like  the  others.  Why,  the  women  are  beginning  to 
wear  red  and  blue  dresses  again  already.' 

Now,  all  that  sounds  very  plausible,  and  in  a  certain  sense  it's 
perfectly  true.  So  far  as  this  aesthetic  movement  is  a  mere 
fashion  (as  I  allow  it  is  with  many  people),  it's  a  fashion  that  will 
pass  away  like  every  other.  But  as  to  the  notion  of  a  great 
artistic  awakening  like  this  really  dying  out  altogether,  why,  it's 
simply  absurd.  People  who  talk  like  that  don't  know  what  the 
aesthetic  movement  means.  They  think  it  is  something  connected 
with  sage-green  dresses,  and  sea-green  complexions,  and  my  wife's 
afternoon  teas.     But  I  tell  you  it  is  something  a  great  deal  deeper 
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than  that.  lo  all  great  upheavals,  there  is  much  at  whicli 
it  is  very  easy  for  cheap  satirists  to  laugh ;  but  there  is  more  in 
them,  for  all  that,  than  the  mere  externals  that  the  satirists  seize 
upon.  I  have  no  doubt,  when  the  Greek  sculptors  in  the  age  of 
Pheidias  began  to  model  their  statues  from  the  living  form,  there 
were  plenty  of  Scrymgeours  at  Athens  who  said  this  new  style  was 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  they  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
people  would  go  back  before  long  to  the  fine  old  archaic  stiffness 
of  the  ^gina  marbles. 

Well,  it  will  be  just  the  same,  I  believe,  with  this  modem 
sesthetic  movement.  I  tell  you,  it  isn't  such  a  skin-deep  thing  as 
superficial  critics  would  have  you  believe;  it's  a  resJ  genuine 
artistic  revolution,  whose  effects  will  last  long  after  Maudle,  and 
Postlethwaite,  and  Prigsby,  and  Partington,  and  your  humble 
servant  have  been  dead  and  forgotten  for  ages.  I  don't  say  there  will 
be  no  changes  of  artistic  fashion  hereafter ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  thousands.  Why,  we  *  aesthetes '  change  oftener  than  any- 
body else,  because  we  are  always  striving  after  improvement,  and 
because  our  efforts  are  as  yet  for  the  most  part  purely  tentative. 
But  the  great  effect  will  remain  in  spite  of  all  changes.  The 
^  Gothic '  revival  has  passed  away  ;  but  it  has  culminated  in  the 
fiBsthetic  revival.  The  esthetic  revival  itself  will  pass  away,  so  far 
as  mere  accidentals  are  concerned ;  but  the  change  which  it  has 
accomplished  in  all  our  artistic  ideas  will  be  permanent.  We  may 
get  new  patterns  for  wall-papers  to  replace  Mr.  Morris's,  but  we 
shall  never  return  to  the  old  crudities  of  ten  years  since.  Scrym- 
geour  says  the  ladies  are  going  back  to  the  old  reds  and  blues 
already ;  but  he  is  wrong :  the  reds  and  blues  of  the  reaction, 
even,  are  such  colours  as  we  never  knew  before  the  year  One  of  the 
iEsthetic  Revolution.  They  have  a  tinge  of  art  in  them  to  which 
we  never  were  accustomed  till  Mr.  Morris  taught  us  to  admire  it. 

There,  then,  you  have  my  defence.  I  began  half  in  joke:  I 
end  three-quarters  in  earnest.  The  principles  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  modest  name  of  Cimabue  Brown  are  principles 
which  will  go  on  living  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Punch, 
perhaps  even  to  some  extent  by  the  aid  of  that  ridicule.  I  told 
you  at  the  beginning  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  avow  myself  by 
my  own  name :  I  will  add  now  that  I  am  proud  to  have  performed 
my  little  part  in  attuning  the  lives  of  some  thousands  of  English- 
men and  Englishwomen  to  a  higher,  a  sweeter,  and  a  lovelier  key. 
And  if  any  of  you  care  to  drop  in  any  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
small  house  at  Hampstead,  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown  will  be 
only  too  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
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Watfoud,  according  to  Mr.  House  of  Culham  College,  derives  its 
name  partly  from  Watling  Street  and  partly  from  a  ford  over  the 
Colne,  and  it  carries  on  a  rather  large  trade ;  the  local  requirements 
also  are  very  considerable,  as  the  easy  access  to  London  has  made  it 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthier  classes  whose  avocations  lie  in  the 
metropolis.  There  are  some  iron-foundries  in  it,  and  one  or  two 
picturesque  paper-mills.  Silk  also  is  manufactured  at  some  mills 
here  ;  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  cottagers  might  greatly 


increase  their  resources  by  keeping  silk-worms.     They  are  easily 
attended  to,  and  produce  a  certain  crop. 

The  French  have  long  been  alive  to  the  value  of  silk-worm 
culture,  and  the  industry  which  so  characterises  the  peasantry  of 
that  country,  and  enables  them  to  send  eggs  and  poultry  to  England, 
also  enables  them  to  supply  us  with  silk  ;  and  so  the  mills  on  the 
Colne  might  be  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  income  of  the 
rustic  population.  The  mulberry  on  which  the  silk-worms  feed  is 
a  hardy  plant,  which,  though  it  grows  in  the  tropics,  will  also  resist 
the  cold  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  though  silk-worms  will  readily  devour 
lettuce-leaves,  mulberry  is  their  very  best  food,  and  that  too  which 
produces  the  best  silk.     This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the 
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culture  of  these  little  creatures,  but,  in  a  word,  it  is  work  for  which 
women  and  children  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  cocoons  might 
easily  be  raised  along  the  runs  of  a  farm-house,  where  they  would 
be  out  of  the  way,  and  bring  in  a  handsome  return. 

But  the  most  interesting  industry  in  this  part  of  Hertfordshire 
is  the  fruit-cultivation.  The  apple  and  cherry  orchards  have  no 
superiors  in  England,  and  the  loose  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  production  of  early  vegetables ;  indeed,  some  of  those  that  we 
see  in  gardens  round  Watford  are  the  finest  that  are  sent  to 
Covent  Garden.  The  straw-platting  has  declined  here,  and  has  re- 
moved to  Rickmansworth  and  other  ceptres.  We  notice  but  few 
sheep  and  oxeo,  but  the  reason  is  that  the  grass  land  is  principally 
used  for  raising  hay,  and  not  for  pasturage.  Very  little  land  is 
allowed  to  lie  waste,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  best  market  in 
England  can  be  reached  has  always  made  agriculture  a  profitable 
occupation.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
country  ale  is  said  to  be  very  excellent — a  verdict  which,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  writer  were  worth  recording  on  such  a  subject,  he 
would  readily  confirm.  In  no  part  of  England  do  wall-fruit 
attain  greater  perfection  than  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county, 
and  in  a  favourable  year  the  magnum  bonum  plums  and  apricots  and 
nectarines  are  a  perfect  show  along  the  garden  walls.  The  grapes 
and  fig  gardens,  however,  that  flourished  during  the  palmy  days  of 
St.  Albans  Abbey,  have  given  way  to  other  and  perhaps  more  in- 
digenous fruit. 

The  very  largest  parsley  in  England  is  grown  in  some  of  the 
gardens  of  Watford,  though  when  the  plants  are  taken  to  other 
soil  they  begin  to  deteriorate  in  size  and  strength.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  grapes  have  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  as  the  soil 
is  so  admirably  adapted  for  them,  and  resembles  the  beds  of 
Budesheimer,  and  other  good  vineyards. 

From  Watford  begins  a  succession  of  parks  and  great  country 
seats,  and  the  lanes  are  hardly  equalled  for  rich  sylvan  beauty  in 
any  part  of  England.  If  we  take  a  parallelogram  from  Hatfield 
to  fiickmansworth,  six  miles  broad — which  would  be,  in  other 
words,  a  rectangle  of  fourteen  miles  by  six — we  should  include  no 
fewer  than  five  noble  seats,  whose  joint  grounds  would  cover  eight 
square  miles;  and  when  we  remember  that  a  public  road  lies 
through  the  middle  of  four  of  these,  we  can  understand  the  sylvan 
delights  we  may  expect.  Nor  can  I  ever  understand  the  feelings 
that  prompt  people  to  call  these  wasted  lands.  Plough  up  Stone- 
henge,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  and 
rich  marshes,  and  commons,  before  doing  so ;  and  even  then  it  is 
doubtful  if  these  parks  are  not  as  productive  as  any  agricultural 
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land.  New  varieties  of  fruit,  and  new  varieties  of  every  kind  of 
vegetable,  are  husbanded  and  perfected ;  wealth  and  care  and  se- 
clusion are  all  at  command  for  them ;  and  the  results,  when  they 
are  useful,  soon  find  their  way  into  the  public  service ;  so  that,  with 
improved  seeds  and  roots,  a  cottager's  plot  may  yield  nearly  as 
much  produce  again  as  it  did  half  a  century  ago.     And  when  we 

come  to  the  item  of  live 
stock,  the  benefit  is  still 
greater.  In  the  days  of  our 
ancestors,  the  kine  of  Eng- 
land were  lean  and  ill- 
favoured  ;  we  should  not  see 
the  like  ^  in  all  the  land  for 
badness:'  but  now  all  is 
changed,  and  the  cattle  of 
even  small  farmers  are  ^  well- 
favoured  and  fat-fleshed.' 
The  sheep  also  of  our  ances- 
tors were  hardly  better  than 
the  mountain  flocks  of  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  island, 
but  now  they  have  been 
transformed  just  as  com- 
pletely in  their  quality  as 
the  cattle  have ;  and  as  for 
poultry,  their  improvement 
in  size  and  in  productiveness 
is  quite  as  conspicuous.  Of 
course  the  changes  spoken  of  are  for  the  most  part  perfected  in 
what  is  called  tlie  Hall  Farm,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  parks 
themselves  are  unproductive.  The  herds  of  clean  shapely  cattle 
that  we  see  in  them,  sheltering  from  the  summer  sun  under  spread- 
ing elms  or  beeches,  find  their  way  to  Leadenhall,  and  indeed  to 
the  principal  markets  of  England,  according  to  the  county  they 
are  situated  in.  The  same  of  the  sheep.  And  even  the  deer  are 
not  useless  cumberers  of  the  ground ;  they  too,  in  their  measure, 
add  to  the  food  of  the  county.  As  for  the  other  uses  of  such  parks 
as  we  are  considering — especially  if  the  public  have  a  road  through 
them,  which  is  the  rule,  and  certainly  not  the  exception — the  ad- 
vantages are  great  indeed.  Gilpin  in  his  *  Forest  Scenery '  says  :  *  It 
is  no  exaggerated  praise  to  call  a  tree  the  grandest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  of  these  epi- 
thets nothing  contends  with  it,  for  we  consider  rocks  and  mountains 
as  part  of  the  earth  itself;  and  though  among  inferior  plants,  shrubsj 
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and  flowers  there  is  great  beauty,  yet  when  we  consider  that  these 
minuter  productions  are  chiefly  beautiful  as  individuals,  and  are 
not  adapted  to  form  the  arrangements  of  composition  in  landscape, 
nor  to  receive  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  they  must  give  place 
in  point  of  beauty — of  picturesque  beauty,  at  least,  which  we  are 
here  considering — to  the  form,  foliage,  and  ramification  of  a  tree.' 
All  this  is  just,  and  well  told;  and  we  may  go  even  further,  and  say 
that  the  private  parks  within  reach  of  Harrow  and  London  have 
cheered  and  helped  many  a  sojourner  in  the  metropolis,  when  he 
has  sought  their  delights  at  the  end  of  a  summer's  day,  and  allowed 
his  faculties  to  revive  and  expand  for  another  struggle  in  the  battle 
of  life.    In  speaking  of  fine  parks  it  is  not>  however,  to  be. under- 
stood that  these  are  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  country  residences 
in  the  vicinity.     Round  Aldenham  especially  are  many  mansions 
and  parks,  and  there  are  many  neatly  kept  grounds  that  are  seen 
from  the  road  all  the  way  from  Watford  Station  to  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead.    Cashiobury  Park,  which  commences  at  Watford,  is,  like 
the  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  splendidly  wooded;   the  hall 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one  that  was  demolished  at 
the  first  part  of  the  present  century.     There  is,  I  believe,  no  draw- 
ing of  the  old  one  preserved.    The  present  building  is  the  work 
of  Wyatt,  and  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  man.     Had  he  lived 
when  Gothic  principles  were  better  understood,  he  would  not  have 
put  up  so  dreary  a  pile;  but  his  best  efforts  were  in  classic  architec- 
ture.    The  house  is  built  round  a  quadrangle  court,  and  exposes  a 
front  of  ten  windows  wide  to  the  broad  lands  of  the  park.     The 
front  is  feeble  and  unpleasant,  but  the  arrangements  internally  are 
on  a  noble  scale.     At  one  side  of  the  house  is  an  elm  tree  of  great 
beauty,  and  on  the  other,  a  little  in  front,  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  of 
grand  proportions.     There  are  many  well-known  pictures  in  the 
gallery,  which  have  become  familiar  to  all  the  world  through  en- 
gravings ;  and  is  it  not  delightful  to  think  that  ancestral  homes  are 
so  often  the  luxurious  resting-places  of  pictures  that  are  secure  from 
danger,  and  speak  yet  from  their  canvas  ?     But  as  far  as  the  ex- 
terior of  Cashiobury  is  concerned,  there  is  little  that  would  accord 
with  our  present  notions  of  Tudor  architectiure.     The  adaptation 
of  sash  windows  to  Gothic  heads  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  successful. 
Sash-windows   are  themselves  not  only  the  most  clumsy  of  all 
modem  contrivances,  and  the  most  signally  inconvenient,  but  they 
must  mar  the  symmetry  of  a  Tudor  window,  which  is  intended 
only  for  shapely,  handy  casements.     Wyatt  showed  an  early  apti- 
tude for  art,  and  Lord  Bagot  was  at  the  cost  of  sending  him  to 
Italy  to  study.     The  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  seems  to  have 
been  the  crowning-piece  of  his  fame  and  fortune,  ffg^Jby^t^^^?^^ 
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of  Sir  William  Chambers  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Board 
of  Works. 

Lord  Arthur  Capel,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Capel, 
had  an  eventful  career.  He  was  noted  for  his  hospitality  and  his 
many  charities,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  Hertford  in  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  supported  the 
Parliament,  and  voted  for  the  execution  of  StraflFbrd ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  turned  round,  and  raised  a  troop  for  the  King.  He  fought 
with  great  valour,  but  finally  had  to  capitulate,  and  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Hadham,  and  in  Hadham  Church  is  his  monument. 
Unhappily  for  himself,  he  venture^  to  try  his  success  again,  and 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Fairfax.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Sir  George  Lisle  were  shot,  and  the  Lord  of  Cashiobury  committed 
to  the  Tower.  It  is  said  that  some  angry  speeches  between  him 
and  Ireton  sealed  his  fate.  But  however  true  this  may  be,  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  for  heading  another  outbreak  of 
Royalists.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  himg,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
but  this  shocking  sentence  was  commuted  to  beheading,  and  he 
met  his  end  with  the  same  valour  that  he  had  shown  through  his 
eventful  life.  Some  verses  that  he  wrote  in  the  Tower  found  their 
way  into  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine'  of  1757,  and  they  are 
deservedly  admired : 

That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail 

A  private  closet  is  to  me. 

Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 

And  innocence  my  liberty. 

Locks,  bars,  and  solitude  together  met 

Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

Where  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve. 
Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen. 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  rogues  out,  and  keep  me  in — 
Malice  is  now  grown  charitable  sure, 
I'm  not  committed,  but  I'm  kept  secure. 

I'm  in  this  cabinet  locked  up, 

Like  some  high-prized  margaritCf 

Or  like  some  great  mogul  or  pope 

I'm  cloistered  up  from  public  sight. 

Betir'dnesa  is  a  part  of  majesty, 

And  thus,  proud  Sultan,  I  m  as  gieat  as  thee. 


These  manacles  upon  mine  arm 

I  as  my  mistress'  favours  wear. 

And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm 

I  have  some  iron  shackles  there. 

These  walls  are  but  my  garrison,  this  cell 

Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel.  /-^  i 
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Althoagh  I  cannot  see  my  King, 

Neither  in  person  or  in  coin, 

Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 

That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine  : 

My  King  from  me  no  adamant  can  part, 

Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  in  my  heart. 

Have  you  not  heard  the  nightingale 

A  prisoner  close  kept  in  a  cage, 

How  she  doth  chant  her  wonted  tale 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  ? 

Even  that  her  melody  doth  plainly  prove 

Her  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  pleasant  grove. 

After  his  death,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  left  a  request  ia 
his  papers  that  his  heart  should  be  buried  near  the  king's^  and  it 
was  finally  deposited  at  his  estate  at  Hadham.  The  history  of  his 
son  Arthur  is  even  more  dramatic.  The  estates  of  Cashiobury  were 
sequestrated,  but  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  they  were  again 
returned  to  him.  He  filled  many  high  oflSces  with  ability  and 
with  credit,  and  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  what  is  commonly 
called  the  *  Rye  House  Plot ; '  and  though  he  had  opportunities  of 
escape  offered,  he  preferred  to  remain  in  prison  and  share  the 
fortunes  of  his  friend  Lord  Russell,  fearing  that  his  flight  might 
injure  his  cause.  He  was  found  dead  in  prison,  and  some  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  but  this  was  not 
credited  at  the  time. 

The  water-mill  at  Cashiobury,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
opposite  plate,  is  very  beautiful.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to,  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  to  be  retained  simply  for  its  picturesqueness ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  similar  consideration  were  shown  to  other 
objects,  where  not  actually  in  the  way,  that  they  might  continue  to 
delight  the  passer-by.  A  valuable  collection  of  drawings  or  litho- 
graphs might  easily  be  made  of  water-mills  in  different  parts  of 
England  and  Wales :  I  can  recall  several,  perhaps  nearly  a  dozen, 
that  I  remember  to  have  seen  during  midsummer  holidays,  when,  as 
a  boy,  it  was  my  delight  to  take  a  knapsack,  and  wander  without 
any  direct  aim — except,  perhaps,  to  reach  a  trout  stream — wherever 
fate  or  fancy  led  the  way ;  and  though  that  is  many  years  ago,  I 
can  hardly  join  in  the  reminiscences  of  those  who  say  that  once  the 
sun  shone  more  brightly,  and  the  larks  and  thrushes  were  more 
musical.  Watford  mill  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  resembles 
the  beautiful  one  in  Gresford  Vale,  near  Llangollen.  The  latter  is 
more  ancient,  and  is  one  of  the  few  black-and-white  ones  that  are 
left  in  the  country.  The  road  through  Cashiobury  Park  is  quite 
free,  and  the  mill  is  reached  easily  from  the  Watford  Lodge  by 
keeping  to  the  left  ifft§r  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Lodge 
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frates.  If  we  take  the  canal  bank  through  Caahiobury,  and  proceed 
in  a  northerly  direction,  we  shall  arrive  at  another  mill  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  It  is  also  very  picturesque  and  pleasant,  and  much 
of  its  charm  in  summer  weather  is  owing  to  the  volume  of  clear 
water  that  we  see  flowing  past,  and  which  never  seems  to  fail : — 

Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage ;  without  overflowing,  full. 

The  road  which  we  shall  arrive  at  is  the  delightful  lane  which 
separates  Cashiobury  from  Grove  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  ten  or  twelve  minutes'  walk  we 
take  the  lane  on  the  left,  we  shall  arrive  at  five  lane*ends,  of  which 
the  most  southerly  takes  us  past  Chandler's  Cross,  and  Eed  Heath, 
and  through  Coxley  Green  to  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Eickmans- 
worth,  which  is  very  well  worth  a  visit  as  a  specimen  of  a  small 
market  centre.  It  is  on  low  marshy  lands  that  lie  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gade  and  the  Colne,  and  these  rivers  have  between 
them  five  channels  as  they  pass  the  town,  but  reunite  outside. 
There  are  many  curious  and  interesting  associations  with  Bick- 
mansworth,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
and  is  noticed  in  Dugdale  as  part  of  the  vast  possessions  of  that 
establishment.  We  read  of  what  seems  a  small  privilege  in  these 
days — a  weekly  market,  which,  though  any  village  may  now  enjoy 
it,  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  without  let  or  hindrance,  seems, 
by  a  singular  anomaly,  to  be  hedged  about  with  pains  and  penalties 
when  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain — ^the  largest  market,  without 
any  exception,  in  the  world  is  concerned ;  though,  indeed,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  Londoners  should  claim  the  first  relief.  The  manor 
of  Kickmansworth  belonged  to  Eidley,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
went  to  the  stake  with  Latimer ;  and  by  a  singular  freak  of  fortune  it 
was  afterwards  conferred  upon  Bonner,  who,  whatever  attempts  may 
have  been  made  to  whitewash  him,  was  at  least  a  bitter  persecutor, 
though  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  he  was  as  dead  to  every  feel- 
ing of  human  kindness  as  was  Gardiner.  The  old  records  of  Eick- 
mansworth  abound  with  curious  interest,  for  on  the  death  of  Bonner 
it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  it  was  sold,  or  perhaps  mortgaged,  to 
Sir  John  Fotherly,  whose  son  was  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  end  was  a  tragic  one  indeed,  for  he 
happened  to  visit  Jamaica  with  his  only  daughter,  and  they  were 
both  engulfed  in  the  terrible  earthquake  which  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  spread  disaster  over  nearly  all  the  island ;  and  then 
the  manor,  which  had  lapsed,  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Fotherly 
Whitfield,  the  nephew  of  this  gentleman.  The  church  is  a  plain 
and  roomy  building,  and  consists  of  the  usual  appliances  to  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice :    nave,   aisles,    chancel,    and   a    handsome 
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embattled  tower  of  hewn  flints  at  the  west  end.  This  style  of 
building  in  flint  is  always  local,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  quite 
indestructible ;  walls  stand  as  firmly  and  are  as  ^  plumb '  as  they 
were  the  day  they  were  built.  The  interior  of  Kickmansworth 
Church  is  also  very  interesting  from  the  number  of  monumental 
stones  it  contains.  On  one  is,  *  Here  lyes  in  hope  of  a  joyfuU  resur- 
rection, ye  Body  of  ye  Bt.  Honourable  Henry  Gary.  Baron  of 
Lepington,  Earl  of  Monmouth  (sone  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
and  Elizabeth  Trevanian,  his  wife,  wh.  Robert  was  ye  10th  sone  of 
Henry,  Baron  of  Hunsdon).  He  died  ye  17th  day  of  June,  An^ 
Dn^  1661.  aged  65  years.  He  was  married  41  years  to  the  Lady 
May  Cranfield,  eldest  daughter  of  Lionell,  Earle  of  Middlesex,  and 
had  by  her  10  children,  two  soDues  and  eight  (laughters,  viz. ; 
Lionell  the  eldest  (never  married),  was  slayn  Anno  Dn^  1664  at 
Marston  Moor  fight  in  his  Ma.^^  service,  and  Henry  who  died  of 
y«  small  pox,  An®.  Dn*.  1649,  and  lyes  interred  at  the  Savoy e.  He 
left  no  issue  but  one  sonne,  since  deceased,  also  y®  last  heir  male 
of  this  Earle's  familie.'  .  .  .  This  is  ouly  half  of  the  inscription, 
and  it  is  given  here  merely  as  a  most  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  monumental  records  of  the  period,  which  in  many  cases  would 
seem  almost  to  have  been  expected  to  answer  for  reference  where 
records  in  church  folios  were  so  loosely  made  and  loosely  kept. 

Close  to  Rickmansworth  lies  the  entrance  to  Moor  Park,  which 
was  also  anciently  a  parcel  of  the  overspreading  Abbey  of  St. 
Albans ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  regret  the  destruction  of  a 
monument  that  lay,  indeed,  a  little  out  of  our  radius,  but  was 
worthy,  it  is  said,  of  the  wealthiest  abbey  in  England,  and  that  is, 
the  Eleanor  Cross  that  stood  a  few  inches  to  the  north  of  Watford, 
and  near  the  vast  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  portions  of  this  are  buried  and  now  exist,  and  that 
at  some  future  time  they  may  be  discovered  in  an  unlikely  or  likely 
place,  and  joined  together  again.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  employed 
in  writing  an  account  of  the  stone  crosses  of  England  some  few 
years  ago,  and  especially  did  the  Eleanor  ones  claim  attention  for 
their  unrivalled  beauty ;  though  three  only  remain,  it  seemed  a 
certainty  that  the  nine  others  are  not  all  destroyed ;  and  since 
writing  these  accounts,  no  less  than  three  carved  crosses  have  been 
unearthed  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  sketches  sent  to  me. 
None  of  them,  of  course,  were  Eleanor  ones,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  if  we  could  know  what  lies  only  a  few  feet  under  the  ground, 
the  excursionists  from  Harrow  would  find  another  cross  besides 
Waltham  within  their  easy  reach,  and  that  possibly  a  finer  one. 
Some  of  the  tenants  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  held  the 
manor  by  service,  seem  to  have  been  rather  of  the  Land-League 
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fraternity,  and  entered  unreasonable  objections :  thus  one  Fleete 
refused  either  to  pay  quit  rents  or  to  perform  the  covenanted  ser- 
vices ;  though  indeed,  one  was  only  to  find  a  nag-horse  to  carry  the 
Abbot,  or  any  of  his  successors,  to  Tynemouth  whenever  they  should 
visit  that  cell ;  and  if  we  consider  the  time  this  would  have  occu- 
pied, and  the  great  inconvenience  in  those  days,  we  cannot  think 
exaction  very  extortionate. 

Balph  the  Boteler,  the  Lord  of  Sudeley,  who  is  the  hero  of  a 
somewhat  romantic  ballad,  was  the  next  owner,  and  among  subse- 
quent possessors  was  George  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  a 
brother  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  according  to  Godwin, 

built  a  house  here,  long  since 
demolished.  Edward  IV.  was 
often  entertained  here,  and  a 
curious  tale  is  told  by  Godwin 
as  occiuring  shortly  before  the 
defeat  and  death  of  his  brother. 
'  The  archbishop  was  hunt- 
ing with  the  king  at  Windsor, 
when  he  made  relation  to  him 
of  some  extraordinary  kind  of 
game  wherewith  he  was  wont 
to  solace  himself  at  a  house 
which  he  had  built,  and  fur- 
nished sumptuously,  called 
the  Moor,  in  Hertfordshire. 
The  king  seeming  desirous  to 
be  a  partaker  of  this  sport, 
appointed  a  day  when  he  would 
come  hither  and  hunt,  and 
make  merry  with  him.  There- 
upon the  archbishop,  taking 
his  leave,  got  him  home,  and  thinking  to  entertain  the  king  in  the 
best  manner  possible  for  him,  he  sent  for  much  plate  that  he  had  hid 
during  the  wars,  and  also  borrowed  much  of  his  friends.  The  deer 
which  the  king  hunted  with  being  thus  brought  into  the  toils,  the 
day  before  his  appointed  time  he  sent  for  the  archbishop,  command- 
ing him,  all  excuses  set  apart,  to  repair  presently  to  him  at 
Windsor.  As  soon  as  he  came,  he  was  arrested  of  treason  ;  all  his 
money,  plate,  and  moveables  to  the  value  of  20,000Z.  seized  upon 
for  the  king,  and  himself  a  long  space  after  was  kept  prisoner  at 
Calais  and  Guisnes :  during  which  time,  the  king  took  upon  him- 
self all  the  profits  and  temporalities  of  the  bishopric.  Among 
other  things  then  taken  from  him,  he  had  a  mitre  of  inestimable 
value,  by  reason  of  many  rich  stones  wherewith  it  tPI^^^S^jp^^ic 
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that  the  king  broke,  and  made  thereof  a  crown  for  himself." 
Henry,  in  his  *  History  of  Great  Britain,'  vol.  ix.  p.  203,  records 
that  as  Edward  was  dining  one  day  with  the  archbishop,  he  was 
privately  informed  that  he  was  that  day  to  be  put  to  death,  on 
which  he  immediately  rose,  and  departed  to  Windsor. 

The  history  of  Moor  Park  is  extremely  interesting,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  connected  with  many  events  in  history.  Formerly  it  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  having  been  purchased  by  him  from 


Moor  ParJi. 

the  Earl  of  Ossory.  He  was,  it  is  curious  to  note,  one  of  three 
scions  of  the  House  ot  Stuart  who,  within  a  period  of  ninety-eight 
years,  met  with  death  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner. 
Without  going  through  the  lists  of  each  proprietor,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  at  one  time  Moor  Park  was  purchased  by  Lord 
Anson,  after  his  return  from  the  Ladrones,  of  which  islands  he 
has  left  so  charming  an  account.  He  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  purchasing  the  estate  after  the  prize-money  which  he  to;)k  from 
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the  Spanish  treasure- ship  which  he  intercepted,  when  thirty-twO 
waggons,  well  escorted,  were  required  to  bring  the  spoil  from  Spit- 
head  to  London.  Moor  Park  belonged  also  to  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas 
at  one  time,  and  again  to  Mr.  Bobert  Williams,  the  eminent  London 
banker,  .and  now  is  owned  by  Lord  Ebury,  whose  name  has  been 
so  often  before  the  public  as  a  philanthropist,  and  who  is  an  uncle 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Westminster. 

Formerly  there  was  a  hill  before  the  house,  but  this  was 
levelled  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mansion  who  had  acquired 
an  immense  fortune  thro'  a  judicious  sale  of  shares  in  the  South 
Sea  scheme.  Pope  in  his  '  Moral  Essays '  alludes  to  this  circum- 
stance: 

Or  cut  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain. 
You'd  wish  your  bill  a  sheltered  seat  again. 

*  This,'  Pope  observed  in  a  note,  *  was  done  in  Hertfordshire  by  a 
wealthy  citizen,  by  which  means,  merely  to  overlook  a  dead  plain, 
he  let  in  the  north  wind  upon  his  house  and  parterre,  which  were 
before  adorned  and  defended  by  beautiful  woods.'  Upon  this  note 
Britton  observes  with  great  justness,  *  Satirists  are  generally  more 
severe  than  just,  and  Pope  is  not  an  exception;  his  dead  plain  conveys 
an  idea  of  sterility  and  loneliness,  which  the  prospect  itself  belies. 
It  opens  rather  upon  a  fertile  vale  animated  by  the  meanderings  of 
the  Gade  and  Colne  rivers,  and  rendered  beautiful  by  a  luxuriance 
of  verdure  intermingled  with  noble  seats,  villages,  and  farm  houses, 
together  with  the  towns  of  Eickmansworth  and  Watford.'  Mr. 
Styles,  the  fortunate  seller-out  of  South  Sea  stock,  it  was  who  built 
the  present  mansion,  and  he  employed  for  the  purpose  the  then 
celebrated  architect  Giacomo  Leoni,  a  Venetian  ai'chitect  who  was 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  elector  palatine  of  Germany.  He 
settled  in  England,  and  wrote  a  very  excellent  edition  of  Palladio 
in  1 742,  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Styles  for  the  building  of  Moor 
Park.  The  house  as  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  left  it  was  a  brick 
building,  though  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions.  Sir  James 
Thomhill  painted  the  saloon,  and  acted  as  surveyor  for  the  building. 
His  paintings  are  a  good  example  of  the  pseudo-classic  taste  of  the 
period.  In  the  hall  are  paintings  to  represent  the  story  of  lo  and 
Argus  as  told  by  Ovid  in  the  first  book  of  the  *  Metamorphoses,'  even 
to  the  last  scene  where  Mercury  appears,  to  cut  oflf  the  head  of 
Argus : — 

Without  delay  his  crooked  falcbion  di-ew, 

And  at  one  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew, 

And  all  his  hundred  eyes  with  all  their  light 

Are  closed  at  once  in  one  perpetual  night :       oooIp 

These  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail,        o 

And  spreads  them  in  her  peacock  s  gaudy  tail. 
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Some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  actual  artist,  but  it  is  much  in 
Thornhiirs  style.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  150,000^.,  and  the 
caxriage  of  stone  from  London  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
14,000f.  But  other,  and  almost  equally  extravagant,  sums  were 
afterwards  spent  upon  .this  place  by  Lord  Anson  and  Sir  Lawrence 
Dundas.  Mr.  Hous,  an  East  Indian  director,  had  possession  fur  a 
short  time,  but  his  means  were  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  keeping 
up  such  a  great  estate,  and  he  pulled  down  the  wings  to  sell  the 
building  materials  I  He  had  hoped  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Control  under  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  Indian  bill,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  In  the  west  wiog  which  he  pulled 
down  lay  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Styles.  They  were  buried 
in  the  magnificent  chapel,  and  now  they  lie  under  a  grass  plot  at 
the  west  end  of  the  house.  One  of  the  wings  pulled  down  con- 
tained the  chapel,  and  the  other  the  offices,  and  they  were  united 
with  the  main  building  by  a  fine  Tuscan  colonnade.  The  central 
part  of  this  mansion  was,  however^  untouched,  and  it  forms  one  of 
the  finest  seats  in  Hertfordshire.  The  saloon,  the  library,  and  the 
ball-room  or  long  drawing-room  are  all  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the 
author  of  the  *  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales '  very  simply  Bays 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  latter :  *  It  was  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Sir 
James  Thomhill,  but  was  copied  from  one  of  Guide's  at  the 
Bespigliari  palace.  Sir  James  was  paid  3,500i.  for  executing  it, 
but  not  until  he  had  established  its  value  by  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  a  court  of  justice.'  The 
park  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  if  a  nightingale  is  to  be  heard 
anywhere  it  is  there.  It  is  said  that  the  oak  trees  have  begun  to 
fade  and  decay  from  the  top,  and  this  would  give  credence  to  the 
generally  received  belief  that  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  after  her 
husband's  execution,  caused  the  tops  of  all  the  oaks  in  the  park  to 
be  cut  off.  Lord  Anson  destroyed  the  pleasure  ground  so  much 
praised  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  laid  out  the  present  one,  and 
his  planting  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  greatly  enriches  the  beauty 
of  the  park.  The  kitchen  garden  also  was  not  neglected,  and  here 
the  far-famed  *  Moor  Park  apricot '  was  perfected.  Brown,  com- 
monly known  as  '  Capability  Brown,'  was  the  surveyor  employed 
by  Lord  Anson  to  effect  the  improvements,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  rank  among  his  best  works. 


(Fo  60  e<mtmutd^ 
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John  Calthorpe  had  been  up  and  about  his  farm  since  dawn.  His 
fann  1  The  farm  which  had  been  rented  by  a  Calthorpe  since  the 
country  could  remember  would  know  the  Calthorpes  no  more. 
Calthorpe  of  Hazleby  had  failed ;  and  as  he  wandered  about,  a  grey, 
silent  man,  on  this  the  day  of  the  sale  of  his  farm  stock  and  im- 
plements, he  wondered  in  a  half-absent  way  what  he  would  be 
called  in  the  neighbouring  town,  where  he  was  going  to  wear  out 
his  broken  life.  '  Calthorpe  of  Hazleby '  would  be  heard  no  more. 
Hazleby  Farm,  with  its  swelling  uplands,  and  flat,  juicy  meadows, 
with  its  stout  old  barn  and  byre,  its  stacks  of  com  and  its  ridges 
of  roots,  its  cool  dairy  and  its  snug  dwelling-house,  with  its  steep 
red  roof,  spotted  here  and  there  with  lichen  and  tufts  of  grass, 
which  Calthorpe  now  regarded  as  tenderly  as  we  regard  a  mole  or 
a  freckle  on  a  much-loved  face  I  Yes,  Hazleby  and  Calthorpe  were 
to  be  for  ever  divorced  1  He  blamed  not  the  landlord,  who  had 
given  him  notice  to  quit  because  he  was  in  arrears ;  he  blamed  not 
the  seasons  which  had  long  been  unfavourable  to  him ;  he  blamed 
not  the  friends  who  had  been  chary  of  help.  .No,  he  blamed  not 
any  one  of  them ;  but  he  felt  they  were  all  against  him,  and  he 
had  a  grudge  against  them  all. 

As  he  took  this  last  round  before  the  bustle  and  trampling  of 
the  day  should  begin — bidding  a  silent  farewell  to  the  horses  in 
the  stable  (which  scarcely  paused  in  their  munching  to  turn  their 
heads),  to  the  five  or  six  cows  left  in  the  byre,  and  to  the  old  store- 
pig  (which  probably  in  a  day  or  two  would  be  in  the  process  of 
becoming  bacon) — he  gave  less  sign  of  emotion  than  the  old  sheep- 
dog that  walked  despondently  at  his  heels.  You  would  have  said, 
had  you  seen  him,  he  was  a  grey,  hard,  silent  man,  and  no  more. 
It  was  true  he  had  no  passion  in  his  heart,  only  a  bitter  hope- 
lessness of  life.  The  change  from  prosperity  to  poverty,  and  from 
that  to  bankruptcy,  had  not  been  sudden  and  tragic ;  it  had  been, 
as  it  almost  always  is  with  the  farmer,  long-drawn-out  and  passion- 
less— ^almost  imperceptible,  like  the  processes  of  Nature.  For 
fifteen  years  difficulties  and  losses  had  been  closing  in  upon  him, 
slowly  drawing  the  colour  from  his  life,  nerve  from  his  purpose, 
and  love  from  his  heart.  His  wife  had  died,  and  his  son,  and  he 
had  scarcely  felt  their  death ;  but  still  he  got  harder,  and  greyer, 
and  more  silemt.    Not  even  had  this  divorce  between  himself  and 
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Hazleby  had  anything  dramatic  and  moving.  It  was  six  months 
since  he  had  received  his  notice  to  quit,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  had  been  parting  from  the  land  and  homestead  of  his  fathers. 
There  was  in  this  nothing  to  stir  the  blood  one  way  or  the  other, 
nothing  to  relieve  the  heart.  A  violent  convulsion  of  pain,  even 
though  it  should  threaten  the  life,  would  be  better  than  this  dull, 
deadening  change. 

As  he  turned  out  of  the  byre  a  young  woman  with  a  sweet, 
grave,  pale  face  came  to  the  kitchen-door  to  shake  some  small 
white  thing.    She  caught  his  eye. 

*  Won't  you  come  in  to  breakfast,  father  ? '  said  she ;  *  it's  been 
ready  some  time.' 

'  And  we  needna  let  it  waste,'  said  he,  wiping  his  feet  on  the 
grass-plot  preparatory  to  coming  in ;  '  there'll  be  mair  waste  the 
day,'  continued  he  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  '  than  we  would  mak' 
in  a  month,  wi'  their  crammin'  and  guzzlin'  at  t'  beef  and  t'  ham 
and  t'  beer.' 

^  1  suppose  we  must  set  it  out  for  them,  father  ? '  said  she  in- 
terrogatively.   *  The  sale  would  come  to  nothing  if  we  didn't.' 

^  Ay,  lass,'  said  he, '  it's  an  au'd  custom,  and  a  Calthorpe  o' 
Hazleby  maunna  fa'  oot  wi'  't.' 

*  Mr.  Coverley ' — and  as  she  uttered  the  name  she  glanced  down 
at  her  tea-cup,  and  there  came  the  faintest  accession  of  colour  to 
her  cheek — ^  Mr.  Coverley  has  promised  to  keep  an  eye  on  things 
and  see  that  these  men  that  come  about  sales  only  to  be  fed  don't 
get  more  than  is  good  for  them.' 

*  Damn  Coverley  I  Let  Coverley  mind's  ain  business.  I  dean't 
want  to  hear  nou't  about  Coverley.  If  it  hadnabeen  for  Coverley, 
there  needna  ha'  been  a  sale  at  all.  Now  I  An'  that  thoo  knows* 
What  has  Coverley  to  do  wi'  it  ? '  And  Calthorpe  scowled  angrily 
at  his  daughter. 

*  Aren't  you  rather  unreasonable,  father  ? '  said  the  girl  with 
some  colour  and  trepidation,  which  seemed  to  show  that  she  was 
venturing  into  argument,  not  out  of  perversity,  but  from  a  desire 
to  defend  one  whom  it  pained  her  to  find  misunderstood.  ^  It 
sorely  wasn't  altogether  his  fault  that  he  did  not  take  over  the 
stock  and  things  when  he  took  the  farm ;  if  our  valuer  valued 
at  more  than  his  valuer,  and  we  would  not  agree  to  split  the  dif- 
ference ;  well,  you  see,  father,  Mr.  Coverley's  a  man  of  business.' 

*Ay,  sure,  Coverley  is.  Damn  himl  He  tak's  farm  as  has 
been  in  our  family  time  oot  o'  mind — tak's  it  as  soon  's  he  hears 
I'm  turned  oot — and  tak's  it  at  thetty  pound  mair  rent,  as  if  he 
knawed  better  nor  me  what  was  good  land,  and  could  mak'  a  livin' 
wbeer  I  couldna  I '  r^r^c^\o 
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*  But  you  know,  father,  we  liAve  let  the  place  go  down  very 
much.' 

< Speak  for  thasen  [thyself]!  Thoo'lt  tell  me  next  I  know 
nou't  about  farmin'.  I  dean't  know,  I  s'pose,  atween  a  tup  or  a 
wether,  or  atween  a  cow-tail  and  a  plough-tail  I  Weel,  theer ! 
But  what  mufit  conter  me  aboot  Coverley  for  ?  *  'Cod !  Art  sweet 
on  t' chap?    Eh?' 

She  rose  without  a  word,  but  with  a  rare  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
and  began  to  clear  the  breakfast  things  away.  Her  father  followed 
her  about  with  his  eyes  for  some  moments,  and  then  turned  to  look 
out  of  window.  His  daughter  might  be  *  sweet  upon '  Coverley, 
but  he  could  not  for  an  instant  imagine  that  Coverley  could  be 
*  sweet  upon '  her.  How  should  a  good-looking,  prosperous  young 
man  like  George  Coverley,  who  might  have  the  pick  of  farmers'  or 
tradesmen's  daughters  the  country  round, — how  should  he  think 
of  a  pale,  hard-worked  slip  of  a  girl  without  a  penny  ?  John  Cal- 
thorpe's  disposition  and  experience  were  not  of  a  kind  to  bring  him 
within  sight  of  such  a  guess  as  this.  George  Coverley  might  be  a 
man  of  shrewd  insight  and  generous  heart,  who  saw  in  this  thin, 
lonely  slip  of  a  Jenny  such  a  woman  as  would  with  cherishing  be- 
come the  one  sweet  and  gracious  flower  of  a  man's  life.  Her 
kindness,  patience,  and  resolution  were  manifest ;  there  was  suf- 
ficient hint  about  the  lines  of  her  figure  that  with  a  life  less 
anxious  and  toilsome  it  would  show  a  fine,  graceful  womanliness ; 
and  her  rude  probation  in  her  father's  house  would  be  worth  more 
to  a  husband  than  a  thousand  pounds. 

'  Tom,'  shouted  Calthorpe,  pushing  the  windows  open  and  ad- 
dressing a  passing  farm-servant,  ^  thoo'lt  need  to  mak'  that  mare 
look  some  smarter  afore  t*  sale.    And  thoo  and  Harry  dear  out 

that Stop ;  Tm  coming  out.    Thool't  get  the  tables  set  cot 

as  soon  's  thoo  can,  wean't  thee,  ooney  ? '  he  said  to  his  daughter 
in  passing. 

'  Yes,  father,'  said  she  without  turning.  She  continued  slowly 
rinsing  and  drying  her  cups  and  saucers  and  plates,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  absently  through  the  window  on  the  bright,  breezy  prospect  of 
wold  and  dale  which  she  was  to  part  from  so  soon.  Was  there 
in  her  heart  just  a  faint  suspicion,  a  warm  trembling  of  hope 
that  some  day  she  might  return  to  it  ?  There  was  a  footstep 
in  the  matted  passage,  but  she  did  not  hear  it.  A  well-set-up 
male  figure  in  light  tweed  coat  and  gaiters  appeared  at  the 
door  behind  her  and  paused.  But  she  did  not  feel  its  presence. 
The  young  man  took  ofi*  his  hat,  and  made  at  fiirst  as  if  he 
would  tap  on  the  door  with  the  handle  of  his  riding-whip; 
but  he  refrained  from  that  and  at  once  stepped  into  the  kitchen, 
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ivfaose  sanded  floor  grated  beneath  his  foot.      Jenny  turned  at 
once. 

*  Mr.  Coverley !  how  you  did  make  me  start  I '  said  she  with  a 
litUe  pant  of  a  laugh. 

*  Did  I  ?  '  said  he  seriously.  *  I  knocked  at  the  outer  door,  but 
nobody  came ;  so  I  walked  in.  I  hope  I  have  not  startled  you 
much,'  glancing  at  the  pale  face. 

*  Oh  dear,  no.     Won't  you  sit  down  ? ' 

*  Thank  you  ;  I'd  rather  stand  here,  while  you — I  suppose  you've 
things  to  do  ? ' 

'  A  great  many.' 

*  Well,  don't  let  me  hinder.  I  wouldn't  have  come  until  sale- 
time  ;  but  there  is  something  I  want  to  say,  and  I  knew  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  finding  you  alone  unless  I  came  early.' 

She  hastily  carried  off  her  cups  and  plates  to  the  cupboard,  to 
hide  the  signs  of  confusion  which  she  felt  were  appearing  in  her 
face.  What  was  he  going  to  say  ?  How  could  he  say  it  such  a 
long  way  off  ? 

'  Miss  Calthorpe,'  he  continued,  while  she  listened  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  and,  though  her  crockery  was  put  away,  she  did  not  dare 
to  return  nearer  to  him,  *  I've  been  thinking  that  you  and  your 
father  must  feel  it  very  hard  to  leave  this  place.  I,  you  know, 
could  never  have  a  feeling  of  that  kind  ;  I  have  not  been  brought 
up  for  several  generations  in  any  one  place ' — she  could  not  help  a 
little  laugh  at  this  curious  turn  of  speech — '  I  mean,  of  course, 
that  I  was  brought  up  in  a  town,  that  I  have  lived  here  and  lived 
there,  and  have  only  taken  to  farming  as  a  business.  But  I 
think  I  can  guess  a  little  of  what  you  must  feel,  and  your 
father.' 

*  Yes ;  father,  I  am  sure,  feels  it  very  hard.  But  it  is  not  his 
way  to  say  much.' 

*  Well,  I  was  thinking,  if  he  would  like  to  stay  about  the  place, 
there  is  the  old  homestead,  now,  across  there  by  the  meadows.' 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise ;  could  he  really  suppose  her 
father — Calthorpe  of  Hazleby — ^would  be  willing  to  settle  down  as 
a  dependent  on  the  farm  which  had  been  his  own  ? 

*  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Coverley,'  said  she,  *  that  would  never  do,  thank 
you.' 

'I  thought  not,'  said  he  in  the  same  even,  pursuant  tone. 
*  Well,  there  is  another  way,  I — I  think.' — He  now  began  to  hesi- 
tate.    *  He  need  not  go  out  of  this  house  at  all.     I — I — ^ 

She  was  forced  to  look  straight  at  him  again,  for  his  meaning 
was  not  clear.  Their  eyes  met ;  she  understood  him  fully.  With 
a  deep  blush  she  fluttered  away  on  the  impulse,  stammering,  *  I — 
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I  must  go  and  lay  the  tables.'  And  though  he  looked  strong  and 
resolute,  he  was  really  too  shy  and  diffident  to  detain  or  to  follow 
her. 

He  slunk  away  out,  and  along  a  by-path,  *  sure ' — ^yet  not  con- 
vinced— that  he  had  made  an  egregious  blunder.  How  could  he 
ever  face  her  again?  He  tramped  about,  wreaking  a  terrible 
revenge  with  his  riding-whip  on  all  the  nettles  and  brambles  that 
came  within  his  reach.  He  became  gradually  more  of  his  com- 
posed, shrewd  self — a  result  to  which  the  brisk,  fragrant  October 
breeze  which  poured  steadily  down  from  the  moor  agreeably  con- 
tributed. And  he  was  on  his  own  farm !  He  had  almost  forgotten 
that.  What  a  pleasant  place  it  was !  But  how  much  pleasanter 
it  would  be  if —  He  must,  he  would  make  her  its  mistress.  He 
wandered  on  for  some  time,  without  observing  where  he  was  going, 
in  a  condition  of  reverie  with  which  all  lovers  are  familiar.  He 
turned,  and  observed  that  he  was  at  a  more  considerable  height 
than  he  had  guessed.  He  overlooked  the  farmstead.  The  rattle 
and  creak  of  assembling  carts  and  other  vehicles  rose  faintly  to  his 
ear,  and  the  echo  of  loud  bucolic  laughter  and  of  rough  rustic 
talk.  He  descended  to  be  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  sale, 
and  to  keep  his  word  that  he  would  give  an  eye  to  the  feeding. 

The  redoubtable  Mr.  Postlethwaite,  auctioneer  and  valuer,  was 
drinking  his  first  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  gave  him  as  he 
approached  a  pointed  nod  as  a  man  of  marked  consequence. 

*  Just  arrove  in  time,  Mr.  Coverley.'  Coverley  glanced  un- 
easily round  and  along  the  tent,  at  the  entrance  of  which  they 
were  standing,  to  make  sure  she  was  not  within  hearing.  *  A  fine 
day  and  a  good  company — as  Greorge  there  said  to  Molly  when  he 
got  her  behind  the  haystack.'  He  threw  this  morsel  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  men  in  moleskins  or  smocks  and  clayey  boots  and 
leggings,  who  looked  up  to  Postlethwaite  as  the  wisest  and  wittiest 
of  men,  and  now  laughed  consumedly  and  dug  elbows  into  each 
other  at  his  joke  about '  Gearge.'  '  Oh,  yes  ;  we'll  have  a  capital 
sale.  Grot  a  catalogue,  Mr.  Coverley,  of  course  ?  No  ?  John,  give 
Mr.  Coverley  a  catalogue.  What  a  damned  fool,'  continued  he, 
coming  closer  and  sinking  his  voice,  *  Calthorpe  was  not  to  settle 
with  you  without  this  sale ! ' 

*  Yes.  I'm  sorry  for  him.  I  almost  wish  now  I  had  come  to 
his  own  terms.  But  even  at  that  I  believe  he  would  think  I  was 
so  ready  because  I  was  getting  everything  dirt-cheap.  He's  got 
no  notion  how  prices  have  come  down  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  he's  so  suspicious.' 

^  That's  him  I  That's  just  him  I  Suspicious,  yes ;  as  suspicious 
as  an  old  woman.    And  prices  1  Lord  bless  you,  how  can  he  know 
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ou't  about  prices  ?  He  hasn't  been  to  a  market,  as  you  say,  for 
years,  and  he'd  rather  look  at  the  devil  than  at  an  agricultural 
paper.  And  he  forgets  things.  What  d'ye  think  ?  It'll  be  four 
or  five  seasons  syne  that  he  sold  a  fine  bull-calf  for  102.  when  I 
could  have  got  60i.  or  90i.  I ' 

•Why,  how  was  that?' 

'  He  forgot,  or  didna  think  it  worth  while  to  remember,  its 
fiither  was  a  pedigree  bull  1  I'm  afraid  he's  going  here ; ' — Postle- 
thwaite  tapped  his  own  crumpled  and  lumpy  forehead,  and  pursed 
his  thick  lips. — *  But  there  I    We  maun  begin.' 

^  Sale  to  begin,  gentlemen  I '  shouted  his  clerk. 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes  there  would  have  appeared 
no  immediate  sign  of  attending  the  summons  ;  the  scattered  groups 
still  continued  the  loud,  heady  political  wrangle  in  the  open,  the 
enjoyment  of  some  rare  joke  at  the  stable-door,  the  reflective 
prodding  and  scratching  with  sticks  of  the  great  sow,  and  the  slow 
fumbling  and  shaking  of  some  machine  to  test  its  joints ;  but  the 
practised  observer  would  have  noted  an  outward  look,  a  turn  of  the 
leg,  a  straightening  of  the  back,  which  implied  that  the  farmers  in 
their  way  were  preparing  for  business.  The  clerk  evidently  under- 
stood this:  he  did  not  shout  again.  By-and-by  the  groups 
loosened  and  drew  towards  Postlethwaite,  but  with  a  curious 
resistancy,  as  if  ashamed  to  b^n  the  game  of  bidding  and 
buying. 

Coverley  noticed  that  Calthorpe  was  holding  aloof,  but  within 
hearing ;  his  daughter  was  not  to  be  seen. 

To  enumerate  the  items  and  the  progress  of  the  sale  would  only 
weary  the  reader.  Coverley,  in  his  desire  to  serve  Jenny's  father, 
frequently  bade  for  things  he  did  not  want  in  order  to  run  up  the 
price.  As  the 'sale  proceeded,  he  grew  puzzled  to  note  how  every- 
thing for  which  he  had  made  a  bid  was  knocked  down  to  him,  and  to 
observe  the  odd,  sidelong  looks  of  his  neighbours.  It  was  a  pity 
he  was  so  young  a  farmer;  it  was,  especially,  a  pity  he  knew  so 
little  of  the  time-honoured  practice  among  the  farmers  of  the 
district.  It  was  the  etiquette  of  such  sales  as  this  for  the  incom- 
ing tenant  to  hold  aloof,  even  as  the  outgoing  had  to  do, — ^a  tacit 
rule  of  conduct  derived,  it  would  appear,  by  a  sense  of  justice  from 
an  older  rule  that  the  incoming  tenant  should  have  all  advantage. 
Conceive,  then,  what  general  opinion  was  forming  of  the  young 
man  who  bade  so  greedily  for  almost  eveiythingi  He  himself 
began  to  see  that  somehow  his  endeavours  were  defeating  his 
purpose,  though  he  was  not  yet  suflSciently  acquainted  with  all  the 
details  of  farming  to  know  what  bargains  he  had  got.  His  bids 
became  fewer  and  slacker.    Of  course,  his  neighbours  thought  the 
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reason  of  that  was  because  he  had  got  all  he  wanted.  And  in 
truth,  he  had — ^almost.  There  was  but  one  item  in  the  catalogue 
which  interested  him — *  A  thoro'bred  brood  mare  with  foal'— and 
it  was  the  last. 

He  turned  away,  out  of  hearing  a  little,  to  ruminate  and  tx) 
make  pleasant  pictures  for  himself  of  the  future  on  the  margin  of 
which  he  stood — when  the  fences  would  not  be,  as  now,  trailing 
and  rotten,  nor  the  farmyard  neglected  and  rank;  when  he  would 
be  master  here,  and  would  make  everything  trim  and  neat,  not  for 
the  mere  cold  sake  of  trimness  and  neatness,  but  out  of  warm 
homage  to  the  bright,  careful  mistress  of  the  house,  in  thought  of 
whom  every  toil  would  be  a  pleasure  and  the  most  sordid  duty 
would  become  sacred. 

Alas !  poor  young  man  1  How  he  would  have  been  stricken 
and  dismayed  could  he  have  seen  the  little  scene  at  that  very 
moment  being  enacted  in  the  kitchen  I 

Old  Galthorpe  sat  with  a  crumpled,  dirty  catalogue  and  a 
stumpy  pencil  in  his  hand,  making  some  calculation  which  moved 
him  very  much,  and  his  daughter  stood  over  against  him  with  two 
fingers  on  her  parted  lips  and  an  expression  of  wonder  and  grief  in 
her  open  eyes. 

*The — ^the  scoundrel!'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  beating  his 
knee  with  his  hand  in  a  helpless,  pathetic  fashion.     ^  The — the — 

the ,'  in  a  voice  which  rose  as  if  it  might  break  in  tears. 

*  Fifty  pounds  if  a  penny,  wi'  his  bidding  and  bidding !  We 
haven't  so  mich  but  that  he  might  have  let  things  bring  a  price 
amang  th'  neighbours.  Who  would  ha'  thought  a  young  man  that 
looks  like  him  could  be  so  fair  mean  and  graspy  ?  Happen  he'll 
come  to  nae  good  I ' 

The  girl  evidently  could  not  trust  herself  to*  speak ;  she  was 
overcome  with  wonder  and  doubt. 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  last  item  was  reached,  and  George 
Coverley  resmned  his  station  near  the  auctioneer  in  good  time. 
It  is  odd  that  no  created  thing  so  excites  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
shrewdness  (not  to  say  the  '  smartness ')  of  a  North-countryman 
as  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Another  man  may  be  indifferent  to  the 
points  of  a  horse,  a  North-countryman  never.  When  the  mare, 
accompanied  by  her  foal,  was  trotted  in  before  the  auctioneer, 
Coverley  forgot  his  sweetheart  and  her  father,  everything  but  the 
handsome  pair.  What  a  graceful  deer- like  creature  was  the  foal ! 
How  the  mother  stood  staring  round  her  and  trembling  I  How 
clean  and  elegant  were  her  limbs  I  What  spring  and  speed  there 
were  in  that  longfpa8tem,']and  the  fine  muscle  in  the  thigh  down 
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to  the  hockl  What  spirit  in  the  erect  head,  and  in  the  tail, 
which  did  not  hang  limp  and  nerveless  between  the  hips,  as  is  the 
habit  of  most  equine  and  vaccine  tails,  but  which  was  curved  as  if 
in  defiance  I  There  was  one  thing  Goverley  did  not  like  about 
her ;  she  had  a  head  somewhat  too  large  and  ^  cartey '  for  the  best 
breeding. 

<  Is  there  a  pedigree  ? '  he  asked. 

While  the  auctioneer  was  consulting  with  Galthorpe  as  to  this, 
an  old  fellow,  who  was  reputed  to  possess  the  fastest  trotter  in  the 
district,  stepped  forward  and  lifted  the  mare's  forefoot  to  tap  the 
frog.  She  swung  her  head  viciously  round  and  seized  the  most 
obtrusive  part  of  the  man^s  garment.  He  dropped  on  his  hands. 
Everybody  laughed ;  it  was  the  best  joke  of  the  day.  The  old 
fellow  rose  rather  sulky,  and  turned  away  with — *  Skt  hain't  no 
good.  She  bain't  no  good,'  repeated  he,  when  he  had  resumed  his 
place  and  rubbed  the  dirt  off  his  hands  against  her.  <  And,  as  the 
saying  is,  if  thou  want  to  know  what  hilli  be,  ax  his  dam  ;  so  he 
bain't  no  good,  nayther.' 

*  Is  there  a  pedigree  ?  '  Goverley  again  asked. 

*Mr.  Galthorpe  tells  me,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  pedigree,  but 
he  has  mislaid  it ; '  and  the  auctioneer  made  a  grimace  aside  to 
his  questioner.     <  Trot  her  out  again,  Tom.' 

*  Pure  ? '  asked  Goverley.  *  I  don't  like  her  head,  you  know ; 
there's  no  breed  in  that.  How  old  is  she  ? '  stepping  forward  and 
seizing  her  by  the  nostrils  and  the  nether  lip  to  look  into  her 
mouth. 

*  Four  year  old,'  said  Postlethwaite. 

'Four  ? '  exclaimed  Goverley.     *  She's  seven,  if  she's  a  day  1 ' 
This  was  getting  rather  awkward.     The  crowd  seemed  to  think 
that  after  all  the  young  naan  was  too  curious  in  his  inquiries — 
perhaps  only  making  a  display,  since  it  was  pretty  certain  the 
pair  would  be  knocked  down  to  him. 

*  A  bid  1  A  bid  I '  cried  some* 

*  Twenty  pounds,'  said  Goverley,  returning  to  his  place  frowning. 
Had  not  a  man  the  right  to  know  what  he  was  going  to  bid  for  ? 

*  Who's  t'  young  un  by  ? '  asked  the  old  fellow  whom  the  mare 
had  treated  with  ignominy. 

*  Gatastrophe,'  said  the  auctioneer. 

*  How  can  that  be  ? '  said  Goverley.  *  Gatastrophe,  I  know,  has 
been  in  the  south  for  the  last  three  years.' 

*  Weel,  a'  right,'  said  the  old  fellow ;  *  never  mind.  Thetty 
pound.' 

The  bidding  was  between  the  old  man  and  Goverley^ ""  Ei  a 
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few  seconds  mare  and  foal  were  ^  knocked  down '  to  the  latter  for 
sixty  pounds. 

« Worth  a  hundred  and  twenty,'  said  the  auctioneer,  leaning 
forward  as  he  left  his  place. 

^  I  know  it  is  too  little  for  them.  But  why  didn't  they  bid 
up  ? '  said  Coverley. 

'Why  didna'  they  bid  up?'  echoed  the  old  man,  bursting 
suddenly  upon  him.  '  Theer  now  I  he,  he,  he  I  theer  be  a  good 
unl    "Bidupl"  sayshel' 

Coverley  was  puzzled  and  hurt.  If  he  had  got  them  cheap, 
how  could  he  help  it  ? 

The  sale  was  now  over,  and  the  farmers  before  separating 
sauntered  off  to  the  tent  for  a  second  refreshment  with  the  air  of 
going  nowhere  in  particular.  Some  walked  to  the  place  with  a 
directness  which  was  reckoned  to  show  very  bad  breeding.  Of 
these  one  was  Coverley,  and  thus  he  deepened  the  impression 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  be  his  neighbours, 
and  who  at  the  best  were  prepared  to  be  jealous  of,  and  prejudiced 
against,  an  interloper  like  him.  We  of  course  know  he  was  hastening 
to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Jenny,  to  look  after  the  eating  and  drinking, 
and  perhaps  to  feast  his  eye  with  a  sight  of  Jenny  herself. 

He  took  his  place  at  the  beef,  and  began  cutting  it,  to  the 
relief  of  several  who  stood  round,  but  who  looked  vaguely  about, 
ashamed  to  help  themselves. 

*  It's  a  fine  cut  of  beef,'  said  Coverley,  pausing  to  sharpen  his 
knife. 

*  Ay ;  but  thoo'lt  get  nane  o't.' 

Coverley  turned  and  saw  by  his  elbow  old  Calthorpe,  with  his 
head  bare  and  his  rough,  grey  hair  rather  disordered.  His  look 
was  charged  with  anger  and  so  seemed  his  tone  ;  but  since  Coverley 
could  guess  no  cause  for  this,  he  thought  the  words  must  be  said  in 
joke,  and  he  uttered  a  little  laugh.  He  was  amazed  to  find  that 
this  irritated  the  old  man. 

*Let  be!'  cried  he,  when  Coverley  resumed  the  carving. 
'  What  dost  thoo  want  meddling  wi'  other  folk's  things  ?  T'  place 
hain't  thine  yet ! ' 

'  Oh  1 '  said  Coverley,  not  yet  angry ;  he  was  too  much  sur- 
prised. He  laid  the  knife  and  fork  down  and  stood  back.  *I 
only  wanted  to  help.' 

'  jETaZp,  sayst  tha  ? '  And  he  fiercely  flourished  the  knife  about 
the  steel.  *  There's  mair  loss  in  thy  help  than  in  other  folk's 
thieving  1     I  want  nae  help  fro'  such  as  thoo  I ' 

A  painful  silence  prevailed.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pWr. 
In  Coverley  surprise  and  throbs  of  pain  were  fast  giving  place  to 
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anger  and  mortification  which  swelled  his  heart  and  rose  to  his  head. 

Why  should  the  old  man  use  him  thus  rudely  ?    But  he  observed 

how  the  old  hands  trembled  in  their  use  of  the  knife  and  fork, 

and  he  pitied  him.    He  remembered,  too,  what  Postlethwaite  had 

said  about  his  wits  going. 

^  You'd  better  let  me  do  it,'  said  he ;  ^  your  hand  shakes.' 
Calthorpe  took  this  as  an  insult,  which  was  all  the  more  un? 

endurable  because  it  was  quietly  given.     He  turned  fiercely  upon 

the  young  man,  threatening  him  with  the  knife. 

*  Be  off,  or  I'se  lat  you  ha'  this  1  You've  nae  right  here  till  to- 
morrow.   What  didst  come  to-day  for,  but  that  thoo  thought * 

*  Father !  Oh,  father  I '  It  was  Jenny  who  came  between 
them.  She  turned  appealing  with  half  down-cast  eyes  to  Coverley. 
*  Gro  away.     Don't  anger  him.     He's  not  himself.' 

'  Ah,'  cried  the  old  man,  *  thoo'lt  side  wi'  t'  fellar  I  wilt  tha  ? 
Thoo'dst  better  gan  wi'  him,  maybe.'  She  laid  a  gentle  hand  on 
his  arm,  and  gave  him  a  glance  of  entreaty.  *  Weel,  gan  in  wi' 
tha,  then,  and  not  come  meddling  here.' 

Coverley  stood  silent.  He  could  not  resolve  either  to  go  or 
stay  ;  he  could  not  disregard  Jenny's  appeal,  and  yet  how  could  he 
tamely  turn  tail  and  give  no  kind  of  answer  to  such  unprovoked 
insult  ?  A  look  from  Jenny  as  she  withdrew,  and  the  words  *  Do 
go  I '  which  he  saw  form  upon  her  lips,  decided  him,  and  he  turned 
away  saying : 

*  I  don't  see  why  you  should  insult  me  in  this  way,  Calthorpe. 
But  at  your  daughter's  request  I  will  go.' 

'  Ay,  go  1  and  the  devil  go  wi'  thee,  thoo 1 '  Poor  Cal- 
thorpe fell  to  unpacking  his  heart  with  words  of  no  very  reput- 
able kind,  such  as  no  one  there  had  ever  before  heard  him  utter. 

<  The  young  man  uses  rare  fine  words,'  said  Long  Bibston  to 
his  neighbour,  when  Coverley  had  disappeared,  and  the  buzz  of  talk 
and  the  noises  of  feeding  had  been  resumed.  *  He's  nae  doubt 
weel  eddicate  and  weel  off.  What  an  au'd  ass  Calthorpe  is  nae  to 
ha'  rayther  tried  to  get  him  for  a  son-in-law  I ' 

II. 

Calthobfe  took  up  his  residence  in  the  little  town  in  a  little 
house  by  the  railway  station.  On  the  lintel  of  the  door  speedily 
appeared  the  most  insignificant  bit  of  a  signboard,  scarcely 
bigger  than  that  in  which  taverns  and  similar  places  of  enter- 
tainment confess  reluctantly  and  in  the  dimmest  of  letters 
that  they  are  *  Licensed  to  sell  beer,  wines,  and  spirits.'  John 
Calthorpe  simply  confessed  himself  a  <com  and  coal  merchant/ ^l^ 
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This  by  no  means  implied  that  he  had  a  store  of  these  commodi- 
ties somewhere  or  other,  but  merely  that  he  sold  them  *  on  com- 
mission.' The  poor  remnants  of  attention  and  energy  John  had 
did  not  work  well  in  this  new  groove. 

<  I  been  so  lang  on  t'  land,  ye  see,'  he  would  say  to  his  daughter. 
^  And  my  eye  and  my  fut's  mair  used  to  t'  furrow.  I  can  mak'  nou't 
o'  this.  'T  would  ha  been  better  I'd  died  pn  t'  land.  There'll  Le 
nou't  but  work'us  aifter  a'.' 

« Don't  talk  like  that,  father,'  Jenny  would  say.  *  You  know  I 
make  a  nice  little  sum  by  teaching  those  children,  and  I  can  make 
ever  so  much  by  sewing  in  the  evenings.' 

*  Not  very  much.  Nay,my  lass,  I'd  better  ha' died.  I'm  fair  feck- 
less.   I'm  not  j  list  clean  gone  useless ;  I'm  broken  like  a  hoUystick.' 

But  Jenny  patiently  and  lovingly  tended  and  cheered  him.  She 
provided  for  all  his  wants ;  she  took  care  that  he  had  his  egg  at 
breakfast,  as  he  had  been  wont  for  many  years,  whether  she  had 
anything  or  no ;  she  filled  his  pipe  for  him  in  the  evening,  and 
he  never  inquired  where  she  got  the  tobacco. 

Where  did  Jenny  get  the  tobacco  ?  Did  she  buy  it  ?  No. 
And  certainly  she  did  not  beg  or  steal  it.  It  was  given  to  her  by 
one  who  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  accept  anything  else — of  a 
marketable  value,  that  is — by  a  young  man  who  might  often  be 
seen  hanging  patiently  about  a  stile  at  the  end  of  the  railway 
lane,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  Jenny's  figure,  in  the  delight- 
ful hope  of  holding  her  firm,  thin  hand  and  of  looking  into  her 
sweet,  patient  face, — by  George  Coverley,  of  course.  For  he  would 
have  been  a  lover  unworthy  of  our  notice  if  he  had  not  at  once 
found  out  Jenny  in  her  obscure  little  home ;  aod  Jenny  was  a  girl 
after  our  own  heart,  who,  when  her  father  suspected  how  it  was, 
and  declared  with  an  oath  that  if  she  was  *  sweet  on  that  fellow, 
she'd  better  ha'  done,'  and  that  she  would  be  no  more  ^  lass '  of 
his  if  she  ever  spoke  to  him,  remained  silent,  and  continued 
loving  her  Greorge  and  speaking  to  him  when  she  had  the  chance 
just  as  before.  The  true  heart  will  no  more  be  dictated  to  than 
the  true  conscience ;  and  when  the  bullying  either  of  clergymen 
or  of  parents  is  answered  by  silence,  they  must  not  think  that 
that  means  submission. 

But  it  was  evident,  of  course,  to  both  that  things  could  not  go 
on  thus.  George  was  resolved  to  marry  Jenny,  with  old  Cal- 
thorpe's  consent  if  he  could  get  it,  without  if  he  could  not ;  and 
Jenny  was  willing  to  marry  George,  but  only  if  her  father's  ob- 
jection could  be  overcome.  That  put  the  young  man  in  motion ; 
for  he  knew  enough  already  of  his  Jenny  to  be  sure  that  her  re- 
solve had  not  been  taken  hastily,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
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if  not  impossible,  to  make  her  let  it  go.  So  he  arranged  with 
Jenny  to  call  on  the  afternoon  of  next  market-day. 

Calthorpe  sat  sucking  his  pipe  and  turning  over  in  his  heart 
his  sour  disappointments.  He  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
stared  when  George  Coverley  was  ushered  by  Jenny  into  the  little 
room.     Sne  withdrew. 

^  I've  come,  Mr.  Calthorpe,'  said  George,  laying  his  overcoat 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  sitting  down  a  little  awkwardly,  *  to 
ask ' 

*  Thoo  wertna  asked  to  sit  down,'  said  Calthorpe,  stirring  him- 
self angrily. 

*  Well,  no ;  but  I  suppose  I  may,' — with  an  attempt  at  a  smile 

*  Nay ;  thoo  mayna.  I  dean't  want  to  see  thee  or  speak  to 
thee.     Thoo  can  go.' 

^  You  are  not  civil.  I'd  rather  go,'  said  the  yoimg  man  warmly, 
*  than  stay  near  you.  But  I've  promised  Jenny ' — the  old  man 
looked  suspicious,  and  the  young  man  drew  out  his  handkerchief  to 
blow  his  nose  and  compose  himself — ^  to  speak  to  you.  We  wish 
to  have  your  consent  to  our  marriage.' 

Calthorpe  stared. 

*  Weel  1  thoo  dost  beat  the  coolest  o'  cowcumbers  1  But  see  I  if 
I  had  a  dozen  lasses  to  provide  for,  I  wouldna  give  thoo  one  o* 
them  1     Now  go  I ' 

Coverley  knew  how  deeply  Jenny  would  feel  her  father's  refusal, 
so  he  tried  to  remonstrate,  to  plead  even,  with  the  old  churl,  though 
it  was  much  against  his  grain. 

*  Don't  you  think,'  said  he,  '  you  ought  to  take  a  little  time  to 
consider?  I  know  that  for  some  peculiar  reasons  you  disUko 
me ' 

^  Ay ;  I  do,  I  do.  And  my  reasons  is  varry  odd.  as  thoo  says. 
Thoo'st  been  a  counter-jumper  or  sunmiat,  and  thoo  comes  and 
tak's  my  farm  fro'  me,  that's  had  a  Calthorpe  in  it  since  afore  the 
flood  maybe  1 — thoo  comes  pretending  to  understand  sile,  and  clay, 
and  gravel,  and  a'  about  farming,  and  gi'es  thetty  pound — ^thetty 
pound  I — mair  rent  for  a  place  as  I  ha'  foughten  and  slaved  on, 
and  lost  a'  my  money  in,  for  thoo  to  tak'  out  I  **  Peculiar  reasons  " ' 
eah  ?  What  aboot  sale^day,  now  ?  What  aboot  sale-day,  thoo — 
But  theer  I  I  wean't  lose  my  temper  wi'  tha.  Just  go,  and  let  me 
see  tha  na  mair.' 

Still  Coverley  kept  his  temper,  though  with  great  eflTort. 

*  Your  daughter's  chances  of  the  future,'  said  he,  drumming  on 
the  table, '  ought  surely  to  be  considered  quietly.  I'm  sure  she 
will  be  very  much  disappointed  at  your '—  obstinacy,  he  was  ready 
to  say,  but  he  said—'  objection."  Digitized  by  V3i^ugic 
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« Shell  get  ower't,  dean't  fear.  And  "  chances ''— eah  ?  If  she 
has  nae  mair  chances  than  o'  thoo,  she'd  better  die  a  maid.  Now 
just  go,  sir.     Dean*t  need  mair  axin*.' 

*  Well,  I'll  go,'  said  the  young  man,  now  quite  hot.  *  And  the 
next  time  I  enter  this  house  I  will  have  to  be  "  axed."  ' 

*  Ay ;  thoo  wilt.' 

The  young  man  flung  out,  and  the  old  man  began  sucking  his 
cold  pipe.  *  Him  and  lass,  now,'  said  he  to  himself,  *  '11  be  for  a 
collogue  togither.  I  wean't  allow  it  I  I  weant;'  and  he  rose 
from  his  chair  to  go  out  and  interrupt  them.  His  eye  fell  on 
Coverley's  forgotten  coat,  and  he  stopped.  He  stepped  up  to  it 
and  turned  over  one  of  the  lappels,  feeling  the  texture  of  the 
cloth. 

*  Humph !  Oh,  ay.  .  Good  stuflF,  and  soft,  silky  lining.  Oh, 
yes ;  he's  a  gentleman — he  is.  He's  Coverley,  Isquire,  o'  Hazleby ; 
and  wasna  I  John  Calthorpe,  Isquire,  o'  Hazleby,  afore  him  ?  Dom 
him!' 

He  snatched  up  the  coat  to  carry  it  out  to  its  owner,  when 
something  in  a  pocket  struck  heavily  against  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Calthorpe  cast  a  reflective  eye  up  to  the  comer  of  the  low  ceiling. 
He  glanced  towards  the  door ;  he  turned  the  coat  hurriedly  over 
on  his  arm ;  felt  for  i)ie  pocket,  found  it  on  the  inside,  and  drew 
from  it  a  little  bag  which  he  guessed  at  once  must  contain  gold  : 
the  look  of  the  bag  and  the  soft  chink  were  evidence  enough  to 
a-  man  who  in  his  time  had  had  dealings  in  money.  He  disposed 
the  coat  on  the  chair-back  as  it  had  been  before,  not  pausing 
to  consider  with  himself  why  he  should  arrange  it  so  carefully, 
and  moved  a  step  back  with  the  little  bag  in  his  trembling  hand. 
He  looked  at  the  door :  he  did  not  dare  to  go  and  lock  it ;  he 
hovered  between  his  own  seat  and  the  chair  on  which  the  coat  was 
with  divided  glance  and  thought.  Coverley  had  caused  him  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  pounds — why  should  he  not  make  up 
to  himself  for  it?  It  would  be  less  than  justice,  for  he  judged 
there  was  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  bag.  The  tog  was 
almost  in  his  pocket,  when  there  flashed  on  him  the  thought, 
*  John  Calthorpe,  you're  a  thief  I  You  that  have  never  yet  stolen 
so  much  as  a  potato  or  a  feed  of  com,  would  steal  a  bag  of  gold  I ' 
And  in  a  moment,  while  his  heart  beat  wildly,  he  saw  himself  de- 
tected, exposed,  disgraced,  or  condemned ;  no,  no — that  must 
never  be.  He  withdrew  the  bag  from  his  pocket,  and  inclined  to 
return  it  whence  he  had  taken  it.  Yet,  was  it  not  a  pity  not  to 
take  the  chance  Providence — yes,  Providence — had  put  in  liis  way 
to  be  revenged  for  the  much  harm  George  Coverley  had  done  him  ? 
And  what  risk  was  thereof  detection  and  exposure? 
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money  was  not  his,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  be  inquired  for.  Yes, 
he  would  put  the  money  back ;  that  was  the  shortest,  the  only  way 
of  allaying  these  painful  scruples.  He  had  taken  a  resolute  step 
towards  the  coat  when  the  door  opened  and  in  came  his  daughter. 
There  was  now  no  help  for  it ;  he  could  but  drop  the  money  into 
his  pocket.    He  turned  sucking  his  pipe  as  if  looking  for  a  b'ght. 

*  Wheer  be  t'  matches,  lass  ?  Dost  see  'em  ? '  he  asked  in  a 
voice  so  strange  and  tremulous  that  his  daughter  looked  at  him 
keenly. 

*  Are  you  unwell,  father  ?  You  look  it.  Sit  down,  dear.'  He 
sat  down.  '  Here  are  the  matches,  staring  at  you  from  the  man- 
teL     Shall  I  scratch  one  for  you  ? ' 

'  Ay,  lass  ;  do.' 

She  stood  uncertainly,  looking  at  her  father  and  fingering  the 
edge  of  the  mantel-piece.  He  uneasily  sucked  at  his  pipe  and 
stared  on  the  floor.  She  thought  he  was  angry  with  her.  She 
found  it  very  hard  to  begin  what  she  had  to  say ;  he  thought  she 
must  know,  or  at  least  suspect,  what  he  had  done,  and  he  was 
afraid  to  raise  his  eyes,  or  to  say  a  word ;  so  that  between  them 
there  was  a  very  embarrassed  pause.  She  was  the  first  to  break 
silence,  for  her  heart  was  full ;  she  had  even  shed  a  furtive  tear  or 
two  before  she  had  come  in.  George  had  said, '  Never  ask  me  to 
speak  to  your  father  again.  If  we  wait  to  get  over  hLs  ridiculous 
objections,  we  sliall  never  get  married  at  all.' 

'  I  can't  do  it  without  his  permission,  George,'  said  she ;  *  I 
would  never  be  happy.' 

Psha  I '  said  he — heedless,  in  his  own  sense  of  injury,  of  the 
pain  he  was  giving  her.  'I  think  you  might  consider  me  a 
little.' 

*  Oh,  George,  I  do.  But,  if — ^if  you  think  I  don't,  you — you 
are  not  bound  to  me,  you  know.' 

'  Very  well,  if  that's  it.  If  you're  so  determined  to  put  yoiu: 
father  before  me,  it  might  be  as  well  we  did  not  marry.' 

'  Yes,  George,  it  might.  Someone  else  might — might  do  better 
for  you.'  She  would  not  say  *  love  you  better,*  for  that  she  knew 
no  one  else  could  do. 

*  Oh,  very  well,  then.  Good-bye.'  And  he  was  off,  striking 
his  leg  with  his  riding-whip. 

So  now  she  stood  before  her  father,  and  said : 

*  Father,  have  I  ever  been  anything  but  as  good,,  as  dutiful  a 
daughter  to  you  as  I  could  be  ?  ' 

What  was  this  the  prelude  to  ?  he  wondered,  and  raised  [his 
eyes  to  her  face  in  considerable  trepidation. 

*  Yes ;  thoo'st  aye  been  a  good  lass,  and  willmg^^jip^-^^^^ 
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*I  don't  want  you  to  praise  me,  father.  But  have  I  not 
always  helped  you  so  far  as  I  could  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  thoo'st  aye  borne  thy  part  weel,  I  mun  say  that  for 
tha.' 

'  Then,  father,  why  won't  you  help  me  just  a  little  ?' 

*Eh?' 

*  George  Coverley,  you  know — he  has  told  you — ^he  has  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  and  I  told  him  I  would  if  you  were  willing,  but 
I  wouldn't  without.' 

^  Thoo  stick  to  that,  lass  ;  stick  to  that.' 

*  But  why  aren't  you  willing,  if  I  like  him  and  if  he—  Let 
me  finish  what  I  have  to  say,  father.  He  is  so  kind,  if  you  only 
really  knew ;  if  I  married  him,  it  would  be  better  for  you  than 
this.' 

*  If  thou  were  twenty  times  married  to  un,  I  wouldna  touch  a 
penny —     Ah  1 ' 

*  Why,  father,  what's  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Nou't,  lass,  nou't.    Lat  be.' 

*  But  now,  wouldn't  you  like — don't  be  angry  if  I  ask  you  this 
—would  you  not  like  to  go  back  to  Hazleby  ?  ' 

*  Does  he  propose  that  really — eah  ? ' 
'  He  does,  father,  really  and  truly.' 

*  Ay,  but  to  work  for  him  odd  dirty  jobs — muck  t'  byre  and 
that  'n.     Nay,  I  wean't  be  his  odd  dirty  man.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort,  father.  You  would  live  with  us,  and  I 
would  look  after  you.  You  might  do  nothing  or  something,  just 
as  you  liked ;  just  saunter  about  with  your  Sunday  coat  on  and 
your  thin  shoes,  and  be  Calthorpe  of  Hazleby  again.' 

« Cod,  lass,  sayst  tha  ?  Thoo  fain  mak'st  my  een  water.  But, 
no,  no  ;  it  canna  be.  Weel,  weel ;  we'll  speak  about  it  by-and- 
by.'    And  he  rose,  laid  by  his  pipe,  and  went  out. 

She  was  still  standing  with  her  face  warm  and  bright,  thinking 
as  if  already  her  father's  objections  to  her  wedding  with  George 
were  removed,  when  that  young  man  himself  passed  the  window 
and  hurriedly  came  in.  He  had  come  back  to  '  make  it  up '  with 
her,  and  she  would  tell  him  the  good  news  of  her  father's  mollifi- 
cation 1 — and  at  the  thought  she  turned  to  meet  him  with  a  flush  of 
crimson.  He  was  still  rather  sulky,  and  gave  her  but  a  half- 
averted  look. 

*  I've  come  back  for  my  coat,'  said  he,  striding  up  to  the  chair. 
He  took  up  the  coat  and  felt  its  folds.  What  he  expected  to  find 
did  not  meet  his  touch,  and,  flinging  out  an  alarmed  glance,  he 
hurriedly  turned  the  coat  over  and  felt  in  the  pockets.  Then  he 
paused,  and  his  eyes  roved  about  in  dismayed  fch^ugl^Vji^uvic 
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Jenny  was  at  first  chilled  and  disappointed  by  his  manner,  but 
she  forgot  that  now  and  said  in  real  anxiety,  *  What  is  the  matter, 
George  ?    Have  you  lost  something  ? ' 

« Yes.' 

She  went  nearer  him  :  *  Of  great  value  ? ' 

*  A  bag  with  sixty  pounds  in  gold.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  how  is  that  ?     Where  have  you  lost  it  ? ' 
'I  could  almost  swear,'  said  he,  rather  to  himself  than  to  her, 
*  that  I  had  the  money  when  I  came  in.' 

*  Oh,  George ! '  There  was  agony  in  her  voice  as  she  fell  away 
a  step  and  caught  at  the  back  of  her  father's  chair.  *  You  don't 
surely ^ 

'Suspect  anybody?'  said  he,  finishing  for  her,  in  a  sudden 
flush  of  revelation  of  what  his  former  words  might  be  taken  to 
mean.  *  No ;  I  don't  know  whom  to  suspect.  I  got  the  money  at 
the  bank  to  pay  my  people  their  month's  wages  and  to  have  some 
in  the  house ;  I  had  the  top-coat  on  then.  I  went  int-o  the 
grocer's,  and  then  to  the  saddler's,  and  then  to  the  post-office  to 
ask  for  letteps.  I  got  a  newspaper  and  put  it  into  my  pocket — and 
here  it  is  yet — and  I  remember  feeling  the  bag  in  my  pocket  then. 
I  walked  down  here,  and  finding  it  rather  warm  I  pulled  my  coat 
ofi".' 

*  It  may  have  dropped  from  the  pocket  when  you  threw  yoxur 
coat  on  your  arm.' 

He  shook  his  head  :  '  I  should  have  heard  it.  I  was  stupid ; 
I  should  have  taken  and  put  it  in  this  pocket,'  touching  his 
breast. 

*Then  you  really  believe  you  brought  it  here, — into  this 
room  ? ' 

He  looked  at  her  reluctantly,  but  said  not  a  word. 

*  Oh,  George,  this  is  dreadful ! '  she  cried,  leaning  on  the  chair 
in  a  wild  fit  of  weeping. 

*  Jenny,  Jenny,  my  dear!    What  can   I   do?    What  can  I 


'  Let  me  be — a  moment.     Don't  touch  me.' 

She  was  not  a  weak,  hysterical  girl,  nothwithstanding  that  she 
was  thin  and  of  a  sensitive  temperament.  She  soon  recovered  a 
tolerable  composure,  though  a  wild  sob  would  now  and  then  leap 
into  her  throat.  She  now  talked  very  quietly,  holding  by  the  back 
of  the  chair. 

*  You  don't  think  it  was  me  ? — do  you  ? ' 

*  Jenny,  Jenny  1    What  are  you  saying,  my  girl  ? ' 

*  Then  you  think  it — it  was — father  ? '  r^  \^ 
Her  pitiless  [logic— pitiless  for  herself— made  him  wiil^^"'TIe 
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could  not  bring  himself  to  say  he  believed  her  father  had  taken  the 
money,  and  yet — ^yet — 

'  You  know  how  he  dislikes  me,'  he  said ;  *  how  he  encourages 
all  those  mad  notions  of  the  losses  I  caused  him !  He  may  have  only 
thought  it  was  tit  for  tat ;  he  may  have  even  done  it  just  by  way 
of—  of  joke.' 

*  Yes,  George,  I  understand ;  you  would  try  and  make  it  easy  to 
bear ;  it  is  kind  of  you.  But  I  never  knew  my  father  to  take  any- 
thing or  to  tell  a  lie.  If  he  has  taken  this,  he  will,  I  think,  say 
he  has  if  we  ask  him.' 

Poor  Jenny  seemed  to  forget  for  the  moment  her  own  inexora- 
ble process  of  deduction ;  for,  if  her  father  had  transgressed  one  of 
his  virtues,  might  not  that  argue  a  likelihood  of  his  trampling  on 
the  other  ? 

As  Jenny  had  expected,  her  father  speedily  returned ;  it  was 
tea-time.  He  glanced  keenly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
comprehended  the  situation ;  his  bushy  brows  and  wrinkled  eyelids 
seemed  to  close  upon  his  eyes,  as  he  walked  straight  to  the  mantel- 
shelf and  took  down  his  pipe. 

'  Father,'  said  Jenny  with  a  trembling  voice, '  Mr.  Coverley  has 
lost  a  large  sum  of  money — a  bag  of  gold.  Have — ^have  you  seen 
anything  of  the  money  ? ' 

Calthorpe  felt  relieved  by  the  form  the  question  took ;  he  was 
not  an  accustomed  liar,  and  he  had  feared  at  first  he  might  not  be 
able  to  say  *  no '  in  a  firm  enough  voice.  But  he  could  with  truth  say 
*  no '  to  his  daughter's  inquiry ;  for  he  had  not  yet  looked  into  the 
bag ;  when  out-of-doors  he  had  been  engaged  fighting  his  scruples 
over  again,  and  re-hardening  his  heart  against  Coverley. 

.'  Seen  ou't  o'  golden  money  ?  Not  I.  Theer  be  a'  the  money 
o'  ony  sort  I  ha'  seen  for  a  fortnight ; '  and  he  produced  a  shilling 
and  a  few  coppers,  and  then  quietly  turned  and  filled  his  pipe. 

Jenny  looked  at  George,  but  more  in  perplexity  than  in 
triumph. 

'  Wheer  was  t'  money  lost  ? '  Calthorpe  asked  in  the  most 
ordinary  voice,  turning  again.  Perhaps  his  want  of  curiosity  was 
a  little  overdone. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  George,  uttering  what  was  now  his  genuine, 
bewildered  opinion. 

*  Then  thoo  wean't  know  wheer  to  find  it,'  said  Calthorpe,  light- 
ing his  pipe. 

'  No,'  said  George,  looking  at  him.     *  Good-night.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  find  it  soon,'  said  Jenny  when  they  were  part- 
ing at  the  door.  *  You  will  let  me  know  if  you  find  it.  You  see, 
dear,  you  must  have  lost  it  somewhere  in  the  town,  after  all.^iv: 
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To  some  it  may  seem  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  conscience 
of  such  a  man  as  John  Calthorpe,  who  perhaps  appeara  to  them  a 
mere  rude  sordid  clown,  should  be  so  seriously  discomposed  by  what 
he  had  done  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  until  now  Galthorpe  had  been  as  unconscious  of  possessing 
a  conscience  as  he  was  of  having  a  stomach,  that  bad  been  mainly 
because  of  its  healthy,  natural  action.  He  had  never  taken  any- 
thing  that  was  not  his  own;  he  had  always  been  unswervingly 
truthful,  even  to  blunt  coarseness,  as  we  have  seen  ;  he  had  always 
spoken  out  the  word  that  was  in  him  without  fear ;  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  to  do  or  be  otherwise.  His  conscience  hadhitheito 
proceeded  with  him  as  simply  and  contentedly,  perhaps  as  awk- 
wardly, as  his  body ;  and  now  that  he  had  suddenly  thrust  a  stick 
between  the  legs  of  it,  and  for  the  first  time  tripped  it  up,  it  looked 
about  it  in  surprise  and  fear. 

For  our  purpose  the  most  noteworthy  consequence  of  this  was 
the  new  regard  in  which  Galthorpe  felt  compelled  to  view  his 
daughter.  This  one  being  of  his  own  left  had  such  a  belief  in  him 
that  she  had  not  for  a  moment  thought  of  suspecting  him  of  theft, 
and  he  felt  deeply  grateful,  and  at  the  same  time  ashamed.  She 
was  surely  an  admirable  girl,  and  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  at  least 
not  done  her  wrong':  he  had  not  deceived  her :  he  had  not  %tem, 
the  money.  Yet,  how  long  would  she  continue  to  believe  in  him  ? 
And  how  long  could  he  maintain  his  truth  to  her  ? 

That  evening,  while  he  sat  apparently  wrapt  in  moody  contem- 
plation of  the  thin  blue  smoke  from  his  pipe,  he  really  gave  the 
liveliest  attention  to  his  daughter,  and  every  movement  she  made, 
every  glance  she  gave,  every  word  she  uttered,  woke  in  him  a  vague 
dread.  He  had  never  thus  waited  on  his  daughter  before,  never 
before  concerned  himself  about  what  she  might  think  or  say.  And 
when,  sitting  in  grave  serenity  over  her  sewing,  she  said  suddenly, 
*  You  know,  father,  Geo — Mr.  Coverley  was  almost  sure  the  money 
was  in  his  pocket  when  he  came  in  here.  It  is  just  possible— isn't 
it?'  letting  her  hands  rest  and  looking  up,  'that  some  one 
might  have  come  in  while  there  was  nobody  in  the  room,  that 
carter-man,  perhaps  ;  we  don't  know  much  about  him ; ' — when  she 
said  that,  he  was  in  absolute  terror  lest  she  should  put  him  to  the 
question  again,  and  he  should  be  compelled  by  his  distressed  con- 
science to  confess. 

*  Maybe,'  said  he,  rising  hurriedly.  '  Howswiver,  Til  see  him 
in  t'  morning.     Good-night,  lass.'  ^.^^^^^^  ^^  v^l^u^ic 
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*  Groing  to  bed,  father,  already  ?  Don't  you  feel  well  ? ' 

*  I  be  a'  right,  lass.  But  it  be  very  nigh  my  bed-time.  It  be 
gone  eight.' 

She  rose  to  say  *  good-night,'  to  give  him  an  unwonted  kiss — for 
Calthorpe  had  never  encouraged  the  caresses  of  his  family — and  to 
say  something.  She  looked  down  shyly,  and,  fingering  the  big 
button  of  his  coat  (the  little  action  of  trust  and  familiarity  touched 
John  strangely),  said, — 

*  You  will  think  over  what  I  told  you,  father  ?  He  is  really  so 
kind  and  good,  if  you  only  knew  him ;  I'm  sure  you  would  be 
yourself  again,  and  not  be  at  all — what  shall  I  say  ? — sore  and 
bitter  if  you  were  back  at  dear  old  Hazleby.' 

*  Ay,  lass,'  he  stammered  ;  *  I'll  think  about  it,  'ooney.  Good- 
night.' 

Calthorpe  went  to  bed  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  sleep  did  not 
come  to  him.  His  slow  thought,  which  had  for  years  brooded  in 
narrow  selfishness  on  his  losses,  which  had  renewed  and  multiplied 
themselves  as  regularly  as  the  seasons,  was  now  roused  and 
fluttered  up.  He  had  not  yet  looked  into  the  bag,  he  had  not  yet 
aeeTi  the  money  (he  still  clung  to  that  queer  style  of  truth  left  to 
him),  but  the  bag  was  under  the  bolster  with  his  hand  upon  it. 
It  was  a  truly  rich  sensation,  that  he  who  for  years  had  not  had 
a  sovereign  but  what  was  pledged  to  some  person  or  other,  had 
now  fifty,  sixty,  perhaps  a  hundred  sovereigns  which  he  might  call 
his  own.  To  possess  them  was  much,  yet  to  look  at  them  was 
more — ^was,  indeed,  a  delight  which  as  he  dwelt  on  it  he  could  not 
deny  himself.  He  rose  on  his  elbow,  leaned  from  his  bed,  and  lit 
the  candle  which  was  at  hand.  He  drew  forth  the  bag,  opened  it 
with  trembling  fingers,  and  poured  out  the  money  on  the  sheet. 
Just  then  a  step  was  passing  his  door ;  his  daughter  was  going  to 
her  room — he  paused  in  horror :  could  she  have  heard  the  chink  of 
the  money?  No;  she  moved  steadily  on.  Yet,  if  she  should 
question  him  again  in  the  morning,  what  could  he  say  ?  He  had 
now  Men  the  money.  He  pushed  it  back  into  the  bag  without 
counting  it,  put  the  bag  again  under  the  bolster,  blew  out  the 
light,  and  lay  down. 

He  had  stolen,  and  now  he  would  have  to  lie  if  asked  again 
about  the  money.  But  that  he  felt  might  be  pretty  easy  after 
what  he  had  now  gone  through.  He  had  the  money,  he  had  seen 
it  and  handled  it ;  it  was  his — ^his.  Yet  if  it  were  to  end  there, 
how  was  he  recouped  for  making  himself  a  thief,  a  liar,  probably 
a  criminal  on  whom  every  man's  hand  and  look  would  be  turned  ? 
He  had  broken  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  his  fancy  rose  with 
youthful  vigour  and  showed  him  ^  the  terrib^^g.^g^^t^l^^^g^rfi^pes 
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he  had  summoned  for  his  ruin.  If  once  a  single  coin  of  that 
money  was  spent,  he  felt  he  would  he  suspected ;  and  a  fearful, 
rapid  vision  flashed  by  him  of  policemen,  lawyers,  and  crowded 
court,  witnesses,  judges,  a  sentence^  and  then  a  horribly  dark,  cold 
prison  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  out  of  it  all,  but  far  from  him, 
appeared  his  daughter  with  surprise  and  pity  in  her  face.  He 
shuddered  and  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  still  darkness  of  his  room. 
These  were  foolish  fears.  He  had  not  spent  any  of  it ;  he  would 
not  spend  any.  He  would  hide  and  lock  it  secretly  away,  and 
take  delight  in  knowing  he  had  it  and  might  spend  it  if  he  chose. 
And  then  it  was  likely  that  when  he  had  kept  it  awhile,  when  it 
was  forgotten — by  others — ^he  might  produce  it  bit  by  bit  and 
enjoy  it,  accounting  for  it  to  his  daughter  in  some  way  which  he 
would  think  of  at  his  leisure. 

He  stole  out  of  bed,  lit  his  candle,  and,  with  the  bag  in  his 
bosom,  slipped  downstairs  to  an  old-fashioned  oak  '  secretary '  in 
the  parlour.  In  a  deep  inner  drawer,  of  which  only  himself  knew, 
he  locked  the  bag  away  and  returned  to  bed  with  an  almost  light 
heart ;  for  was  it  not  all  the  same  now  as  if  he  had  not  the  money  ? 
as  if  Coverley  had  dropped  it  down  a  hole  ? — ^which  would  never 
have  been  troubled  with  qu^^as  of  conscience  in  swallowing 
it  up. 

He  returned  to  bed,  but  not  yet  could  he  sleep.  His  wakeful 
thought  set  off  on  another  round.  His  daughter — ^yes,  his 
daughter,  whose  serene,  unhesitating  belief  in  her  father  that  day 
had  made  him  consider  her  and  see  whether  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  had  hitherto  regarded  her  was  not  wrong ;  she  had 
gently  appealed  to  him  to  think  of  her,  and  of '  what  I  told  you, 
father.'  What  kind  of  man  was  he  that  such  an  appeal  should  be 
necessary  ?  All  his  intellectual  powers  were  now  roused  from  the 
selfish,  absorbed  sleep  of  years.  His  memory  rose  against  him, 
and  showed  him  how  he  had  neglected  his  child  and  let  her  slave 
for  him  and  his  interests :  she  might  have  run  to  waste,  for  all  he 
had  done  to  care  for  and  train  her  I  But,  in  spite  of  all,  she 
was  a  good,  a  gracious  girl,  with  such  loving,  noble  ways  as  must 
draw  the  hearts  of  men.  Was  not  that  evident,  when  a  man  like 
Coverley,  who  must  have  known  many  young  women— ay,  and 
fine  delicate  town  ladies  too — preferred  his  '  lass '  to  them  all  ? 
He  allowed  to  himself  now,  he  might  have  misjudged  Coverley. 
There  flashed  upon  him  a  new  consideration — and  he  called  him- 
self *  a  gawmous,  addled  idiot,'  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
before — since  Coverley  all  along  had  been  *  sweet'  upon  his 
daughter,  and  no  doubt  expected  to  marry  her,  and  by  marrying 
her  come  into  the  expectation  of  whatever  her  father  might  have. 
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was  it  likely  he  would  have  been  at  the  trouble  purposely  to  <  do  ' 
his  probable  father-in-law?  At  any  rate,  whatever  might  or 
might  not  have  been  Coverley's  faults,  he  had,  by  Jenny's  account, 
now  made  very  generous  proposals.  And  to  think  that  that  was 
just  the  time  he  had  taken  it  into  his  mad  head  to  behave  as  he 
had  never  behaved  in  his  life  before — to  do  a  deed  which  if  it 
became  known  would  for  ever  spoil  his  daughter's  dearest  hopes 
and  his  own  I  *  I've  just  cut  oflF  my  nose  to  spite  my  face,  au'd 
ass  that  I  am  I '  If  there  was  only  a  way  of  letting  Coverley  have 
the  money  back  without  exciting  suspicion  !  Yes,  yes ;  he  knew 
what  he  would  do  I  He  would  drop  it  in  some  place  where  Jenny 
would  readily  find  it ;  and  she  would  take  it  back  to  Coverley, 
and  all  would  be  well.     And  with  that  he  fell  asleep. 

But,  alas !  the  morning  light  did  not  find  him  in  the  same 
mood.  It  would  not  do,  he  thought,  to  be  in  haste  to  drop  the 
bag  where  Jenny  could  find  it.  A  suitable  opportunity  must  be 
waited  for.  He  hung  about  all  the  morning,  and  saw,  with  un- 
easiness which  grew  to  dismay,  Jenny  sweep  and  dust,  first  here 
and  then  there,  while  he  followed  her  about  with  his  eye,  remark- 
ing to  himself,  *  That  spot  wean't  do  to  drop  it  in,  or  she  would 
say,  "  I  swep'  that  out,  and  there  was  nou't  there.''  Nor  that  spot 
wean't  do,  nor  that,  nayther.' 

*  Father,'  said  Jenny,  *  aren't  you  going  out  this  morning  ? 
You  promised  to  see  that  carter,  you  remember.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  lass.'     And  he  went  out. 

When  he  returned  he  found  that  Jenny  (for  it  was  Saturday) 
had  swept  and  cleaned  out  every  hole  and  corner,  from  the  little 
gate  that  opened  on  the  road,  through  passages  and  kitchen  and 
all,  right  into  the  little  parlour.  So  that  there  was  not  a  spot 
left  to  him !  Not  a  likely  spot,  that  is ;  for  it  would  be  too 
suspicious  to  put  the  bag  where  Coverley  himself  could  not  have 
laid  or  dropped  it.  With  the  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  his  plan,  his  purpose  began  to  weaken.  He  questioned 
himself  whether  he  was  not  after  all  a  fool  for  his  pains.  A  bag 
of  gold  was  always  a  bag  of  gold,  however  it  was  come  by  and 
however  long  it  was  kept.  It  was  not  butter  or  beei^  to  spoil  on 
his  hands  ;  and  he  smiled  inwardly  at  his  own  wit. 

*  Well,'  asked  Jenny  at  dinner-time,  *  have  you  spoken  to  the 
carter  yet,  father  ? ' 

*  Ay,  ay ;  I  spoken  to  'm.    He  knows  nou't  about  the  money.' 
'  But  did  you  find  out  where  he  was  at  the  time  ? ' 

*  Ah ;  he  was  takin'  a  load  o'  hay  fro'  Stone-end  all  t'  after- 
noon.' 

*  It's  very  strange  how  such  a  lot  of  money  was  lojiOoOQlc 
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*  Ay,  it  be.    Hast  got  a  drop  mair  gravy,  lasB  ?  ' 

Yes ;  it  must  seem  a  mystery  to  everyone,  thought  Calthorpe, 
how  the  money  was  lost,  and  a  mystery  it  was  sure  to  remain ;  for 
he  would  never  be  suspected.  Yet,  yet — and  he  argued  himself 
over  all  the  old  ground,  returning  again  to  the  point  whence  he 
had  start-ed,  but  where  he  could  not  even  now  stay.  There  was  no 
rest  for  him  in  either  resolution  or  conscience,  so  he  that  night 
also  went  early  to  bed.  There  his  case  appeared  to  him  more 
clearly  than  ever  in  all  its  details  and  difficulties.  He  not  sus- 
pected 1  Why,  if  Coverley  swore  he  had  brought  the  money  into 
the  house  with  him  (and  he  might  swear  it,  in  spite  of  his  regard 
for  Jenny),  he,  and  he  alone,  could  be  suspected !  This  possibility 
came  upon  him  with  all  its  original  dread.  Then  he  was  appalled 
to  see  how  opportunities  for  restitution  of  the  money  might  narrow 
and  narrow  down  from  day  to  day  till  he  would  be  shut  in  to  the 
alternative  of  keeping  it  or  throwing  it  away.  Had  not  that  one 
day  taken  from  him  at  least  two  chances  ?  He  could  not  now  leave 
the  bag  about  anywhere  in  the  house  for  Jenny  to  find,  nor  could 
he  now,  after  what  he  had  said,  at  any  time  divert  suspicion  on 
the  carter. 

With  these  and  similar  thoughts  his  strained  attention  became 
gradually  wearied,  and  he  slipped  from  them  into  uneasy  slimiber. 
He  dreamed  a  short,  vivid  dream : — ^This  deed,  which  he  thought 
no  one  knew  of,  was  really  known  to  all  I  The  windows  and  doors 
were  crowded  with  curious  eyes  and  straining  necks,  and  police- 
men entered  the  room,  where  the  *  secretary '  stood  with  its  lid 
down,  with  every  drawer  open,  with  even  that  inner  drawer  open, 
exposing  to  the  sight  of  all  the  bag  of  gold  he  had  stolen  I  He 
started  awake  all  trembling  with  a  gasp  on  his  lips.  The  dream 
seemed  so  real  that  he  rose  in  fear  and  haste,  lit  his  candle,  and 
slipped  downstairs  to  assure  himself  that  the  ^  secretary '  was  as  he 
had  left  it. 

In  his  preoccupation  and  haste,  he  did  not  see  that  almost  as 
he  issued  from  his  room  his  daughter  issued  from  hers.  She  had 
been  lying  awake  thinking,  when  she  had  heard  her  father  utter  a 
strange  choking  cry  of  distress,  and  she  had  at  once  risen  to  go  to 
him.  She  followed  him  noiselessly,  wondering  whether  he  was 
walking  in  his  sleep  or  no.  She  saw  him  go  to  the  desk  and  un- 
lock it,  and  then  unlock  a  little  door  and  a  drawer,  which  be 
pulled  out ;  then  she  saw  he  put  in  his  fingers  as  if  pressing  on 
something,  and  then  his  whole  hand,  and  drew  out — oh,  heavens  I 
a  little  bag  full  of  something  heavy.  She  guessed  at  once  what  it 
was,  and  she  stood  rooted  in  wonder  and  pain.  He  re-locked  the 
^  secretary'  and  turned  away  with  the  bag  in  his  hand,  and  saw  his 
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daughter  standing  before  him—  oh  I- — ^with  such  a  look  of  grief  and 
reproach  on  her  pale  face*  He  was  stricken  dumb,  and  could 
scarcely  look  away. 

'  Let  me  carry  that,  £Ekther,  and  come  back  to  bed ;  you'll 
catch  cold.' 

He  obeyed,  and  was  veiy  still  and  silent  when  she  helped  him 
into  bed  and  tucked  him  in.  Then  she  bent  over  him,  as  if  he 
were  her  child. 

*  Tell  me,  dear, — ^will  you  ? '  she  said  in  a  tender  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  tears  were  not  far  off, — '  this  bag — is  it  your  own, 
or  is  it  that  one  that  was — ^was  lost  ? ' 

There  was  a  pause ;  what  should  he  say  ? 

*  Ob,  my  dear,'  pleaded  she,  *  won't  you  trust  me  ?  You're  not 
afraid  of  me  ? '  and  she  caressed  his  withered  cheek. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered  at  length ;  '  it  be.* 
at  be  which,  dear?' 

'  That  un ; — Coverley's.  I  wanted  to  gi'e  it  back  ever  since, 
lass,  but  I  dean't  know  how.  I  was  freckened  wi'  a  dream  about 
it  the  now.    What  wilt  do,  lass  ? ' 

'  Give  it  back  to  him,  father,  and  tell  him — ^the  truth,  dear.' 

'  Eh,  lass,  but  hell  ha  nou't  to  say  to  tha  then !  He  winna 
want  to  marry  tha  then ! 

^  That  may  be  so,  dear.    But  I  can't  help  that;  I  must  tell  him.' 

*I  ha'  been  a  wicked  au'd  feller!  And  now  thou'rt  to  be 
punished  instid  o'  me !  I  wish  I  were  dead  or  i'  t'  work'us ! ' 
And  a  few  tears  were  wrung  with  pain  from  his  dry  old  eyes. 

But  his  daughter  hung  over  him  like  a  mother,  and  stroked 
and  soothed  him. 

'  I  think,  dear,'  said  she,  *  I  know  George  better  than  you.  He 
is  not  hard.  I  don't  think  he  will  punish  me  very  severely.  I 
think,  father,  he — he  likes  me  very  much  ;  and  he  was  always  very 
sorry  for  you,  dear.' 

And  thus,  by  and  by,  she  left  him  consoled. 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  when  Jenny  expected  to  see  George 
Coverley  as  usual  after  the  evening  service ;  then  she  would  say 
what  she^had  to  say  tojhim.  She  waited  in  unwavering  resolution, 
surrounded  by  fears  and  hopes.  She  saw  George  in  church,  and 
thought  it  strange  she  could  not  catch  his  eye ;  but  her  heart 
quite  misgave  her  when  on  leaving  church,  instead  of  coming  to 
her  as  he  was  wont,  he  strode  off  to  the  stables  for  his  horse.  She 
walked  on,  feeling  chill  and  forsaken.  What  had  she  done  ?  Wliy 
did  not  George  come  to  speak  to  her  ?  She  stepped  on  in  silence 
by  her  father's  side ;  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  In  a 
little  came  the  sound  of  trotting  hoofs  behind;  ^Jif|bjh^5^*.W^ in 
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lier  mouth,  and  she  trembled  with  expectation :  would  he  stop 
now  and  speak  ?  On  he  came ;  she  could  see  without  turning  her 
head  the  well-known  chestnut  cob  throwing  out  its  fore  feet  and 
the  figure  rising  and  sinking  on  its  back.  He  was  up  with  them 
— he  was  riding  by  I     Oh,  she  must  not  let  him  go  thus  I 

*  Stop  him,  father !  Stop  him  1 '  she  hurriedly  whispered.  *  He 
must  know  to-night.' 

Her  father  ran  into  the  road,  crjing,  *  Hi,  Coverley  I  Hi ! ' 
Coverley  drew  rein  and  looked  back.  Calthorpe  went  up  to  him, 
and  wiUi  his  hand  on  the  bridle  said, '  I  mun  speak  to  tha.  On 
Friday  thou  said  thoo  mun  be  axed  afore  thou'd  enter  my  house 
again ;  I  ax  thee.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  George ;  but  he  did  not  dismoimt  to  walk  by 
Jenny's  side. 

When  the  little  cottage  was  reached  he  dismounted,  fastened 
the  bridle  to  the  gate,  and  entered. 

*  We  ha'  summat  to  gi'e  tha,'  said  Calthorpe;  *wean't  tha  sit 
down?' 

*'  Thank  you,  I  mustn't  stay ; '  and  he  continued  standing, 
beating  his  leg  with  his  whip.  '  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  me, 
may  I  ask  ?  I  have  known  nothing  in  this  house  before  but  insult 
and— and  loss.' 

Jenny  brought  the  bag  and  put  it  into  his  hands  without  a 
word.  He  looked  in  amazement  from  the  &ther  to  the  daughter ; 
then  he  opened  the  bag  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  his  money. 
Calthorpe  hung  back  a  little,  biting  his  thumb. 

*Dang  't  a'  I '  at  length  he  exclaimed,  coming  forward.  *  I  mun 
speak.  It  be  a'  my  fault,  Coverley.  Do  with  me  as  thou  like — 
put  me  i'  prison  if  thoo  like — but  dean't  now  put  spite  on  my 
'ooney  here.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  do  any  harm  to  either  of  you.  The  money's 
come  back  to  me— I  won't  ask  more  about  it.  I  don't  care  for 
the  money.'  He  turned  as  if  to  go,  and  then  paused,  tapping  his 
leg.     *  Jenny,'  said  he,  *  won't  you  think  better  of  it  ? ' 

*  Of  what,  George?' 

He  looked  up  at  her.  *  Of — of  what  you  said  on  Friday. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  to  go  and  find  another  sweetheart  ? ' 

*  Nay,  George.  I  maybe  said  it  would  be  better  for  you  than  to 
be  bothered  any  more  with  me.    But  I  didn't  think  you  would  do  it.' 

*  Didn't  you,  Jenny  ? ' 

*  No,  George ;  how  could  I  ? ' 

The  cob  had  to  wait  a  while  longer  at  the  gate,  but  he  carried 
a  happy  master  home  that  night. 
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When  Hamlet  told  the  tragedians  of  the  city  that  they  should 
suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  he  seemed  to 
be  affording  them  advice  that  was  at  once  both  sound  and  simple  ; 
yet  to  effectively  combine  speech  with  movement  or  gesture  so 
that  they  may  ^  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another,'  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  histrionic  art.  What  kind 
of  action  is  suited  to  particular  words  ?  How  much  or  how  little 
action  is  permissible?  What  words  are  to  be  accompanied  or 
illustrated  by  action,  and  what  words  may  be  left  to  run  alone,  as 
it  were,  and  take  care  of  themselves  ?  These  are  the  questions  the 
performer  is  required  to  answer  for  himself.  Hamlet  can  but 
proffer  counsel  of  a  general  sort.  The  modesty  of  nature  is  not  to 
be  overstepped ;  the  actors  are  not  to  mouth  their  speeches,  nor  to 
saw  the  air  too  much  with,  their  hands ;  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest, 
and  even  whirlwind  of  their  passion,  they  are  to  acquire  and  beget 
a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.  Yet  they  are  not  to 
be  too  tame ;  their  own  discretion  is  to  be  their  tutor ;  the  pur- 
pose and  end  of  playing  being  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  &c. 
There  is  danger  alike  in  overdoing  and  in  coming  tardy  off ;  in  either 
case  the  unskilful  may  be  made  to  laugh,  but  the  judicious  will  be 
made  to  grieve,  the  *  censure  of  which  one '  is  in  the  allowance  of 
the  players  to  *  overweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  judicious  have  been  more  often  made 
to  grieve  by  overdoing  and  redundancy  of  action  than  by  tameness 
and  tardiness  of  histrionic  method.  In  one  of  his  letters  Macready 
has  narrated  how  his  own  early  manner  was  marred  by  excess 
and  exaggeration,  and  how  he  became  sensible  of  his  errors  of 
this  kind.  His  observation  of  actual  Life  suggested  misgivings ; 
he  noted  how  sparingly  and  therefore  how  effectively  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  recourse  to  gesticulation ;  a  line  in  Dante  taught  him  the 
value  and  dignity  of  repose ;  and  a  theory  took  form  in  his  mind, 
presently  to  obtain  practical  demonstration  of  its  correctness  when 
he  saw  Talma  act,  *  whose  every  movement  was  a  change  of  subject 
for  the  sculptor's  or  the  painter's  study.'  Macready  had  been 
taught  to  imitate  in  gesture  the  action  he  might  be  relating,  or  *  to 
figure  out  some  idea  of  the  images  of  his  speech.'  A  chapter  in 
*  Peregrine  Pickle '  descriptive  of  Quin's  acting  as  Zanga  in  *  The 
Revenge'  convinced  him. of  the  absurdity  of  accompanying  narra-^ 
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lion  by  elaborate  gesticulation ;  he  applied  the  criticism  to  him- 
self in  various  situations  which  might  have  tempted  him  to  like 
extravagance.  Peregrine  is  supposed  to  complain  of  Quin's  Zanga 
as  out-Heroding  Herod,  especially  in  the  scene  of  the  Moor's 
relating  to  Isabella  how  Alonzo's  jealousy  had  been  inflamed  by  tlie 
discovery  of  a  letter  designedly  placed  in  his  path.  It  seemed  to 
Peregrine  that  Mr.  Quin's  action  intimately  resembled  the  ridicu- 
lous grimacing  of  a  monkey  when  he  delivered  Zanga's  speech 
regarding  the  letter. 

He  took  it  up ; 
But  scarce  was  it  unfolded  to  his  sight 
'When  hs;  as  if  an  arrow  pierced  his  eye. 
Started,  and  trembling  dropped  it  on  the  ground. 

In  pronouncing  the  first  two  words  the  actor  was  said  to  stoop 
down  and  seem  to  take  up  something  from  the  stage ;  he  then 
mimicked  the  manner  of  unfolding  a  letter,  and  arriving  at  the 
simile  of  an  arrow  piercing  the  eye  he  darted  his  forefinger  towards 
that  organ.  At  the  word  *  started '  he  recoiled  with  great  violence, 
and  when  he  came  to  ^  trembling  dropped  it  on  the  ground/  he 
threw  all  his  limbs  into  a  tremulous  emotion  and  shook  the 
imaginary  paper  from  his  hand.  The  same  system  of  minute 
gesticulation  accompanied  further  portions  of  the  speech.  At  the 
words: 

Pale  and  aghast  awhile  my  victim  stood, 
Disguised  a  sigh  or  two  and  puffed  them  from  him ; 
Then  ruhbed  his  hrow  and  took  it  up  again, 

the  player's  countenance  assumed  a  wild  stare,  he  sighed  thrice 
most  piteously  as  though  he  were  on  the  point  of  suffocation,  he 
scrubbed  his  forehead,  and,  bending  his  body,  aped  the  action  of 
snatching  an  object  from  the  floor.     He  continued : 

At  first  he  looked  as  if  he  meant  to  read  it ; 
But,  checked  by  rising  fears,  he  crushed  it  thus, 
And  thrust  it,  like  an  adder,  in  his  bosom. 

Here  the  performer  imitated  the  confusion  and  concern  of  Alonzo, 
seemed  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  something  from  which  they  were 
immediately  withdrawn  with  horror  and  precipitation;  then, 
*  shutting  his  fist  with  a  violent  squeeze,  as  if  he  intended  to  make 
immediate  application  to  Isabella's  nose,'  he  rammed  it  into  his  own 
bosom  with  all  the  horror  and  agitation  of  a  thief  taken  in  the  act. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  his  character  of  dramatic  critic  concludes :  *  Were 
the  player  debarred  the  use  of  speech  and  obliged  to  act  to  the 
eyes  only  of  the  audience,  this  mimicry  might  be  a  necessary 
conveyance  of  his  meaning ;  but  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  sigmfv 
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bis  ideas  by  language,  nothing  can  be  more  trivial,  forced,  un- 
natural, and  antic  than  his  superfluous  nxummery.  Not  that  I 
would  exclude  from  the  representation  the  graces  of  action,  with- 
out which  the  choicest  sentiments  clothed  in  the  most  exquisite 
expression  would  appear  unanimated  and  insipid ;  but  these  are  as 
different  from  this  ridiculous  burlesque  as  is  the  demeanour  of  a 
TuUy  in  the  rostrum  from  the  tricks  of  a  Jack-pudding  on  a 
mountebank's  stage.' 

Convinced  that  his  method  was  foimded  upon  wrong  principles, 
Macready  describes  the  means  he  adopted  to  coerce  his  limbs  to 
perfect  stillness  the  while  he  exhibited  *  the  wildest  emotions  of 
passion.'  He  would  lie  on  the  floor  or  stand  straight  against  a 
wall  or  tie  bandages  about  his  arms,  and  while  so  pinioned  or 
restricted,  he  would  recite  the  most  violent  passages  of  Othello, 
Lear,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  or  whatever  would  require  most  energy 
and  emotion ;  he  would  speak  the  most  passionate  bursts  of  rage 
'  under  the  supposed  constraint  of  whispering  them  in  the  ear  of 
him  or  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed,'  thus  keeping  both  voice 
and  gesture  in  subjection  to  the  real  impulse  of  the  feeling.  *  I 
was  obliged  also,'  he  writes,  *to  have  frequent  recourse  to  the 
looking-glass,  and  had  two  or  three  large  ones  in  my  room  to 
reflect  to  myself  each  view  of  the  posture  I  might  have  fallen  into, 
besides  being  under  the  necessity  of  acting  the  passion  close  to  a 
glass  to  restrain  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  its  expression,  which 
was  the  most  difficult  of  all,  to  repress  the  ready  frown,  and  keep 
the  features,  perhaps  I  should  say  the  muscles  of  the  face,  undis- 
turbed, while  intense  passion  should  speak  from  the  eye  alone. 
The  easier  an  actor  makes  his  art  appear,  the  greater  must  have 
been  the  pains  it  cost  him.' 

Amateurs  and  young  actors  almost  invariably  incline  to  ex- 
aggeration; they  permit  themselves  excess  of  movement  and 
gesture ;  their  discretion  is  insufficiently  cultivated  to  be  their 
tutor,  and  they  overact  strangely ;  they  pace  the  stage  wildly  and 
incessantly,  they  rant,  their  arms  and  legs  are  employed  with  a 
sort  of  graceless  and  vehement  diffuseness.  As  Mr.  Q-.  H.  Lewes 
writes  :  '  All  but  very  great  actors  are  redundant  in  gesticulation  ; 
not  simply  overdoing  the  significant,  but  unable  to  repress  in- 
significant movements.  ...  If  actors  will  study  fine  models,  they 
will  learn  that  gestures  to  be  effective  must  be  significant,  and  to 
be  significant  they  must  be  rare.  To  stand  still  on  the  stage  and 
not  appear  "  a  guy  "  is  one  of  the  elementary  difficulties  of  the  art, 
and  one  which  is  rarely  mastered.'  Voltaire  preparing  a  young 
actress  to  appear  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  tied  her  hands  to  her 
sides  with  packthread  so  as  to  check  her  tendency  towards  ex- 
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uberance  of  gesticulation*  Under  ibis  condition  of  compulsory 
immobility,  sbe  commenced  to  rehearse,  and  for  some  time  she 
bore  herself  calmly  enough ;  but  at  last,  completely  carried  away  by 
her  feelings,  she  burst  her  bonds  and  flung  up  her  arms.  In  some 
alarm  at  her  seeming  neglect  of  his  instructions  she  began  to 
apologise  to  the  poet ;  he  smilingly  reassured  her,  however ;  the 
gesticulation  was  then  admirable,  because  it  was  irrepressible. 

Of  the  elder  tragedians  variety  or  abundance  of  gesture  seems 
not  to  have  been  required.  The  great  Mr.  Betterton  indulged  in 
little  movement  upon  the  stage.  He  had  short,  fat  arms,  we  are 
told, '  which  he  rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  stomach.'  His  left 
hand  frequently  lodged  in  his  breast,  between  his  coat  and  his 
waistcoat,  while  with  his  right  he  *  prepared  his  speech.'  His 
actions  were  few  but  just.  He  was  incapable  of  dancing,  even  in 
a  country-dance ;  but  an  actor  possessed  of  ^  a  corpulent  body  and 
thick  legs  with  large  feet '  could  hardly  be  expected  to  dance.  The 
comedians  were  allowed  to  be  more  mercurial ;  liveliness  of  manner 
and  movement  almost  necessarily  accompanied  droUery  of  speech. 
But  to  the  introduction  of  pantomimes  was  ascribed  the  employment 
of  'a  set  of  mechanical  motions,  the  caricatures  of  gestures.' 
Theophilus  Gibber  charged  Crarrick  with  a  ^pantomimical  manner 
of  acting  every  word  in  a  sentence ; '  the  very  accusation  Peregrine 
Pickle  brought  against  Mr.  Quin.  Gibber  credited  himself  with 
perception  of  the  actor's  merits  when  he  condescended  to  pursue 
simple  nature.  ^  Yet,'  the  critic  continued,  ^  I  am  not  therefore 
to  be  blind  to  his  studied  tricks,  his  over-fondness  for  extravagant 
attitudes,  frequent  affected  starts,  convulsions,  twitchings,  jerkings 
of  the  body,  sprawling  of  the  fingers,  slapping  the  breast  and 
pockets,  &c.'  Oarrick  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  pan- 
tomimical  feats,  the  wonderful  mimicry  of  Rich.  *  That  Garrick,' 
writes  Gibber,  ^before  his  taste  was  mature  should  think  the 
expressive  dumb  show  of  Rich  might  be  introduced  with  effect  in 
stage  dialogue,  is  not  surprising.'  Macklin's  acrimonious  account 
of  Garrick's  histrionic  method  ascribes  to  him  excessive  movement 
and  gesticulation.  *His  art  in  acting  consisted  in  incessantly 
pawing  and  bawling  the  characters  about  with  whom  he  was 
concerned  in  the  scene ;  and  where  he  did  not  paw  or  hawl  the 
characters,  he  stalked  between  them  and  the  audience ;  and  that 
generally  when  they  were  speaking  the  most  important  and 
interesting  passage  in  the  scene,  which  demanded,  in  propriety,  a 
strict  attention.  When  he  spoke  himself,  he  pulled  about  the 
character  he  spoke  to  and  squeezed  his  hat,  hung  forward,  and 
stood  almost  upon  one  foot,  with  no  part  of  the  other  to  the 
ground  but  the  toe  of  it.     His  whole  action  when  he  made  love  in 
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tragedy  or  in  comedy,  when  he  was  familiar  with  his  firiend,  when 
he  was  in  anger,  sorrow,  rage,  consisted  in  squeezing  his  hat, 
thumping  his  breast,  strutting  up  and  down  the  stage,  and  pawing 
the  characters  that  he  acted  with.'  This  criticism  must  be 
accepted  with  some  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  detraction  which 
largely  animated  the  author. 

It  was  said  of  the  comedian  Woodward  that  he  was  Harlequin 
in  every  part  he  played ;  his  great  pantomimic  experience  affected 
his  every  impersonatioD.  He  was  reputed  to  be,  after  Bich,  *the 
best  teller  of  a  stoiy  in  dumb  show  the  English  stage  had  ever 
seen.'  He  acquired  in  this  way  an  extraordinary  habit  of  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action,  of  illustrating 
speech  with  gesture.  If  he  was  required  to  mention  an  under- 
taker, he  flapped  his  hat,  pursed  his  brow,  clasped  his  hands,  and 
with  a  burlesque  solemnity  strode  across  the  stage  before  he 
spoke ;  he  would  mimic?  the  wiping  of  a  glass  or  the  drawing  of  a 
cork  at  the  word  *  waiter,'  and  could  not  say  *  mercer '  till  he  had 
measured  off  several  yards  of  cloth  on  the  flap  of  his -coat.  It  is 
added,  however,  that  he  ^  did  these  things  with  such  strength  of 
imitation  and  of  humour  that,  although  it  was  flagrantly  wrong, 
criticism  itself  could  not  forbear  to  laugh.' 

Goldsmith  observing  that  the  English  used  very  little  gesture 
in  ordinary  conversation,  found  as  a  consequence  that  our  players 
were  stiff  and  formal  of  deportment,  that  their  action  sat  uneasily 
upon  them,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  supply  stage  gestures 
by  their  imagination  alone.  A  French  comedian  might  discover 
proper  models  of  action  in  every  company  and  in  every  coffee- 
house he  entered.  But  an  Englishman  could  only  take  his  models 
from  the  stage  itself;  he  could  only  imitate  nature  from  an  imi- 
tation of  nature.  *  I  know  of  no  set  of  men  more  likely  to  be  im- 
proved by  travelling  than  those  of  the  theatrical  profession,'  wrote 
the  Doctor.  *  The  inhabitants  of  the  continent  are  less  reserved 
than  here ;  they  may  be  seen  through  upon  a  first  acquaintance ; 
such  are  the  proper  models  to  draw  from ;  tliey  are  at  once  strik- 
ing and  they  are  found  in  great  abundance.'  It  would  be  inex- 
cusable in  a  comedian  to  add  everything  of  his  own  to  the  poet's 
dialogue,  yet  as  to  action  he  was  entirely  at  liberty.  In  this  way 
it  was  open  to  him  to  show  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  the  poig- 
nancy of  his  humour,  and  the  exactness  of  his  judgment.  Gold- 
smith describes  a  French  actor,  while  exhibiting  an  ungovernable 
rage  as  the  hero  of  the  comedy  '  I'Avare,'  betraying  the  avaricious- 
ness  of  Harpagon's  disposition  by  stooping  suddenly  to  pick  up  a 
pin  and  quilting  it  in  the  flap  of  his  coat-pocket  with  great 
assiduity.  '  Two  candles  are  lighted  up  for  his  wedding ;  he  flies 
and  extinguishes  one ;  it  is,  however,  lighted  up  again ;  he  thea 
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steals  to  it  and  privately  crams  it  into  his  pocket.'  A  representa- 
tion of  the  *  Mock  Doctor '  was  also  commended.  ^  Here  again  the 
comedian  had  an  opportunity  of  heightening  the  ridicule  by 
action.  The  French  player  sits  in  a  chair  with  a  high  back,  and 
then  begins  to  show  away  by  talking  nonsense  which  he  would 
have  thought  Latin  by  those  who  do  not  understand  a  syllable  of 
the  matter.  At  last  he  grows  enthusiastic,  enjoys  the  admiration 
of  the  company,  tosses  his  legs  and  g-rms  about,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  raptures  and  vociferation,  he  and  the  chair  fall  back  to- 
gether.' If  this  should  be  thought  dull  in  the  recital,  it  is  urged 
that  *  the  gravity  of  Cato  could  not  stand  it  in  the  representation,' 
and  that  there  hardly  existed  a  character  in  comedy  to  which  a 
player  of  real  humour  could  not  add  strokes  of  vivacity  such  as 
would  secure  great  applause.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  theatre  were  wont  through  a  whole  part  to  do 
nothing  but  strut  and  open  their  snuffboxes ;  while  the  pretty 
fellows  sat  with  their  legs  crossed,  and  the  clowns  pulled  up  their 
breeches.  These  proceedings,  the  critic  concludes,  if  once  or  even 
twice  repeated,  might  do  well  enough  ;  *  but  to^see  them  served  up 
in  every  scene  argues  the  actor  almost  as  barren  as  the  character 
he  would  expose.' 

Goldsmith  accounted  Mademoiselle  Clairon  the  most  perfect 
female  figure  he  had  ever  seen  upon  the  stage ;  not  that  nature 
had  bestowed  more  personal  beauty  upon  her  than  upon  certain 
English  actresses — there  were  many,  indeed,  who  possessed  as  much 
*  statuary  grace,'  by  which  was  meant  *  elegance  unconnected  with 
motion,'  as  she  did;  but  they  all  fell  infinitely  short  of  her  when 
the  soul  came  *  to  give  expression  to  the  limb  and  animate  every 
feature.'  Her  entrance  upon  the  scene  was  pronounced  to  be  *  exces- 
sively engaging.'  She  did  not  come  in  glancing  round  and  staring 
at  the  audience  as  though  she  was  reckoning  the  receipts,  or  intended 
to  see  as  well  as  to  be  seen.  Her  eyes  were  first  fixed  upon  the  other 
persons  in  the  play,  then  gradually  turned  *  with  enchanting  diflS- 
dence '  upon  the  spectators.  Her  first  words  were  delivered  with 
scarcely  any  motion  of  the  arm  :  *  her  hands  and  her  tongue  never 
set  out  together  ;  the  one  prepared  us  for  the  other.'  She  some- 
times began  with  a  mute  eloquent  attitude ;  but  she  never  ad- 
vanced all  at  once  with  hands,  eyes,  head,  and  voice.'  By  a  simple 
banning  she  gave  herself '  the  power  of  rising  in  the  passion  of 
the  scene.'  As  she  proceeded,  her  every  gesture,  every  look,  ac- 
quired new  violence,  till  at  last  transported  she  filled  *  the  whole 
vehemence  of  the  part  and  all  the  idea  of  the  poet.'  Her  hands 
were  not  alternately  stretched  out  and  then  drawn  in  again  *  as 
with  the  singing  women  at  Sadler's  Wells,'  but  employed  with 
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graceful  variety ;  every  moment  they  pleased  with  new  and  un- 
expected eloquence.  And  further,  she  did  not  flourish  her  hands 
while  the  upper  part  of  her  arm  was  motionless,  nor  had  she  the 
ridiculous  appearance  *a8  if  her  elbows  were  pinned  to  her  hips.' 

Goldsmith  particularly  recommends  '  our  rising  actresses,'  of 
all  the  cautions  to  be  given  them,  never  to  take  notice  of  the 
audience  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever:  he  could  not  pardon  a 
lady  upon  the  stage  who,  when  she  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
spectators,  turned  about  to  make  them  a  low  curtsey  for  their  ap- 
plause. '  Such  a  figure  no  longer  continues  Belvidere,  but  at  once 
drops  into  Mrs.  Gibber.'  Let  the  audience  applaud  ever  so  loudly, 
their  praises  should  pass,  '  except  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue,'  with 
seeming  inattention.  But  the  while  the  critic  advised  *  skilful  at- 
tention to  gestures,'  he  deprecated  study  of  it  in  the  looking-glass. 
This,  without  some  precaution,  would  render  their  action  formal, 
stiflF,  and  aflfected.  People  seldom  improved  when  they  had  no 
other  model  but  themselves  to  copy  from.  And  he  records  his  re- 
membrance of  a  notable  actor  *  who  made  great  use  of  his  flatter- 
ing monitor,  and  yet  was  one  of  the  stifiest  figures  ever  seen.'  His 
apartment  was  hung  round  with  looking-glasses,  that  he  might  see 
his  person  twenty  times  reflected  upon  entering  the  room ;  *  and  I 
will  make  bold  to  say  he  saw  twenty  very  ugly  fellows  when  he 
did  so.' 

No  doubt  the  harlequin  of  the  present  time,  if  a  less  valued 
and  important  personage  than  his  exemplar,  has  preserved  certain 
of  the  traditions  of  Eich's  harlequin,  while  various  of  Rich's 
postures  and  gestures  which  Garrick  was  said  to  have  imported 
into  stage  dialogue  may  still  linger  in  the  tlieatre.  The  manners, 
even  the  mannerisms,  of  a  popular  actor  become  popular  in  their 
turn,  and  are  imitated  and  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  admired 
comedian  Robert  Wilks  had,  we  are  informed,  a  certain  peculiar 
custom  of  pulling  down  his  ruffles  and  rolling  his  stockings; 
assuredly  a  later  generation  of  actors  pulled  down  their  ruffles  and 
rolled  their  stockings  precisely  after  Mr.  Wilks's  manner,  just  as 
there  are  players  of  to-day  who  retain  the  late  Charles  Mathews's 
lively  habit  of  adjusting  his  side  locks,  his  cravat  and  his  wrist- 
bands, of  putting  on  and  oflf  his  gloves,  &c. — resembling  him  in 
those  respects,  if  in  none  other.  Leigh  Hunt  writes  of  Lewis,  the 
fieivourite  comedian  of  eighty  or  ninety  years  since,  that  *  he  drew 
on  his  gloves  like  a  gentleman,  and  then  darted  his  fingers  at  the 
ribs  of  the  character  he  was  talking  with  in  a  way  that  carried 
with  it  whatever  was  suggestive  and  sparkling  and  amusing.'  The 
stage  has  known  since  Lewis's  time  very  much  darting  of  fingers 
at  the  ribs  of  the  characters.     The  elder  Mat^f^^^Negi^Uii^iaf  ex- 
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pressing  the  irritability  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  by  taking  furious 
pinches  of  snuiF  and  by  frequent  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of  his 
double-breasted  coat  is  not  yet  lost  to  the  theatre.  Concerning 
Munden's  variety  and  significance  of  grimace  and  gesture  Leigh 
Hunt  grows  eloquent.  The  actor  was  said  to  make  something  out 
of  nothing  by  his  singular  '  intensity  of  contemplation.'  He  would 
play  the  part  of  a  vagabond  loiterer  about  inn-doors«  would  look  at 
and  for  ten  minutes  together  gradually  approach  from  a  distance 
a  pot  of  ale  on  a  table,  the  while  he  kept  the  house  in  roars  of 
laughter  by  the  intense  idea  which  he  dumbly  conveyed  of  its 
contents  and  the  not  less  intense  manifestation  of  his  cautious  but 
inflexible  resolution  to  drink  it.  Hunt  further  applauds  Munden's 
personation  of  a  credulous  old  antiquary  upon  whom  a  battered 
beaver  has  been  imposed  as  *  the  hat  of  William  Tell,'  and  records 
how  the  comedian  reverently  put  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  then 
solemnly  walked  to  and  fro  with  such  an  excessive  sense  of  the 
glory  with  which  he  was  crowned  and  the  weight  of  reflected 
heroism  he  sustained,  elegantly  halting  now  and  then  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  one  drawing  a  bow,  'that  the  spectator  could  hardly 
have  been  astonished  had  they  seen  his  hair  stAud  on  end  and  carry 
the  hat  aloft  with  it.' 

Stage  gestures  acquire,  no  doubt,  a  rather  stereotyped  character, 
and  those  who  profess  to  teach  acting  are  apt  to  inculcate  very  con- 
ventional forms  of  histrionic  expression.  The  action  that  is  to  ac- 
company the  word  is  subject  to  many  rules  and  limitations.  Charles 
Dickens,  who  wrote  disrespectfully  of  the  Theatre  Franfais  as  an 
establishment  devoted  to  a  dreary  classicality — *a  kind  of  tomb 
where  you  went  as  the  Eastern  people  did  in  the  stories  to  think  of 
your  unsuccessful  loves  and  dead  relations ' — especially  condemned 
the  gestures  employed  even  by  its  leading  performers.  *  Between 
ourselves,  even  one's  best  friends  there ' — he  was  thinking  of  Begnier, 
perhaps — *  are  at  times  very  aggravating.  One  tires  of  seeing  a 
man,  through  any  number  of  acts,  remembering  everything  by 
patting  his  forehead  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  jerking  out  sen- 
tences by  shaking  himself  and  piling  them  up  in  pyramids  over 
his  head  with  his  right  forefinger.  And  they  have  a  general  small- 
comedy  piece,'  he  continues,  *  where  you  see  two  sofas  and  three 
little  tables,  to  which  a  man  enters  with  his  hat  on,  to  talk  to 
another  man — and  in  respect  of  which  you  know  exactly  when  he 
will  get  up  from  one  sofa  to  sit  on  the  other,  and  take  his  hat  off 
one  table  to  put  his  hat  upon  the  other — which  strikes  one  quite  as 
ludicrously  as  a  good  farce.' 

It  is  clear  that  a  certain  forfeiture  of  dignity  must  result  from 
too  literal  a  system  of  illustrative  gesture.     Gibber's  personation 
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of  Wolsey  was  much  applauded,  yet  he  was  strongly  censured  for 
the  vulgarity  of  the  action  with  which  he  embellished  the  words  : 

This  candle  bums  not  dear ;  'tis  I  mast  snuff  it. 
Then  out  it  goes. 

It  seems  that  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  or  with  his  first  and 
second  fingers,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  extinguishing  a  candle 
by  means  of  ^  pair  of  snuffers.  Genest  writes :  ^  One  must  lament 
that  Shakespeare  should  have  used  a  metaphor  so  unworthy  of  him, 
but  surely  the  actor  should  rather  endeavour  to  sink  the  thing 
than  to  bring  it  peculiarly  into  notice ; '  and  he  proceeds  to  record 
that  when  Young  played  Wolsey  he  folded  his  arms  the  while 
he  delivered  the  passage  and  slurred  the  metaphor  completely, 
evincing  in  this  respect  better  judgment  than  Kemble,  who,  al- 
though he  did  not,  like  Gibber,  pretend  to  ply  the  snuffers,  yet 
elevated  and  wrinkled  his  grand  nose  and  assumed  a  disgusted  ex- 
pression, as  though  the  departed  candle  had  left  behind  it  an  un- 
pleasant odour.  Much  discussion  arose  concerning  Eemble's 
action  as  Hamlet  when,  denouncing  the  slanders  he  was  reading,  he 
tore  the  page  from  the  book  to  demonstrate  his  bad  opinion  of  the 
satirical  rogue,  the  author ;  and  Macready's  waving  aloft  of  a  cam- 
bric handkerchief  by  way  of  expressing  Hamlet's  intention  to  be 
'  idle '  may  almost  be  viewed  as  '  the  direful  spring  of  woes  un 
numbered.'  Edwin  Forrest  derided  the  proceeding,  described  it  as 
a  'pas  de  mouchoir,  even  hissed  it :  and  a  feeling  of  enmity  was 
engendered  between  the  two  tragedians  which  so  spread  and 
strengthened  as  to  acquire  almost  the  importance  of  a  national 
conflict,  and  terminated  in  the  great  New  York  riot  of  1849. 

'  Look  you  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour  and  has  tears 
in  his  eyes,'  remarks  Polonius  of  the  First  Player  and  his  recitation ; 
and  Hamlet  also  comments  upon  the  wanned  visage  of  the  actor, 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  distracted  aspect,  broken  voice,  &c. 
Tears  do  not  rarely  visit  the  eyes  of  the  players,  who  are  moved  to 
sympathy  by  their  own  simulations  and  are  able  to  force  their 
€ouls  so  to  their  own  conceits.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are 
convinced  by  the  familiar  Horatian  counsel,  Si  vis  me  fiere,  &c. ; 
a  proneness  to  tears  is  rather  a  constitutional  faculty  or  failing 
which  players  share  with  playgoers,  novel-readers,  auditors  of 
poetry,  sermons,  speeches,  &c.  But  can  the  actor  discharge  the 
colour  from  his  countenance  otherwise  than  prosaically  by  rubbing 
the  rouge  off  ?  There  is  extant  a  description  of  Betterton's  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  which  describes  the  actor,  although  naturally 
of  a  ruddy  and  sanguine  complexion,  as  turning  pale  as  his  own 
neckcloth  instantly  upon  the  appearance  of  the  ghost.      'His 
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whole  body  seemed  to  be  aflFected  with  a  tremor  inexpressible,  so 
that  had  his  father's  ghost  actually  risen  before  him  he  could  not 
have  been  seized  with  more  real  agonies.  And  this  was  felt  so 
strongly  by  the  audience  that  the  blood  seemed  to  curdle  in  their 
veins  likewise,'  &c.  An  American  critic  has  left  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  ^  unique  ^d  inimitable  method '  of  the  late  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  and  his  extraordinary  *  control  over  the  vital  and  in- 
voluntary functions.'  We  are  informed  that  the  actor  could 
'  tremble  firom  head  to  foot,  or  tremble  in  one  outstretched  arm  to 
the  finger-tips  while  holding  it  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  other 
hand.  .  .  .  The  veins  of  his  corded  and  magnificent  neck  would 
swell,  and  the  whole  throat  and  face  become  suflFused  with  crimson 
in  a  moment,  in  the  crisis  of  passion,  to  be  succeeded  on  the  ebb 
of  feeling  by  an  ashy  paleness.  To  throw  the  blood  into  the  face 
is  a  comparatively  easy  feat  for  a  sanguine  man  by  simply  holding 
the  breath ;  but  for  a  man  of  pale  complexion  to  speak  passionate 
and  thrilling  words  pending  the  sufi'usion  is  quite  another  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that  no  amount  of  merely 
physical  exeHion  or  exercise  of  voice  could  bring  colour  into  that 
pale  proud  intellectual  face.  ...  In  a  word,  he  commanded  his 
own  pulses,  as  well  as  the  pulses  of  his  auditors,  with  most  despotic 
ease.' 

From  his  early  practice  in  pantomime  Edmund  Kean  derived, 
no  doubt,  much  of  the  ease  and  grace  of  attitude  and  gesture  he 
displayed  as  a  tragedian.  Hazlitt  specially  commends  the  actor's 
impressive  and  Titanesque  postures,  yet  objects  to  the  gesture  he 
employed  as  lago  in  the  last  scene  of  Othello,  when  he  malignantly 
pointed  to  the  corpses  of  the  Moor's  victims.  *  It  is  not  in  the 
character  of  the  part,  which  consists  in  the  love  of  mischief,  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  a  means.  .  .  .  Besides,  it  is  not  in  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare.' When  Kean  as  Richard,  in  his  familiar  colloquy  with  Buck- 
ingham, crossed  his  hands  behind  his  back,  certain  critics  held  the 
action  to  be  '  too  natural ; '  while  his  pugilistic  gestures  in  the  con- 
cluding scene,  though  censured  by  some,  were  much  applauded  by 
others.  Hazlitt  wrote  of  him :  '  He  fought  like  one  drunk  with 
wounds,  and  the  attitude  in  which  he  stands  with  his  hands 
stretched  out,  after  his  sword  is  taken  from  him,  had  a  preter- 
natural and  terrific  grandeur,  as  if  his  will  could  not  be  disarmed, 
and  the  Very  phantoms  of  his  despair  had  a  withering  power.' 
Dr.  Doran  has  noted  certain  of  the  actor's  'grand  moments,'  when, 
at  the  close  of  his  career,  he  appeared  a  pitiable  sight :  '  Grenius 
was  not  traceable  in  that  bloated  face;  intellect  was  all  but 
quenched  in  those  once  matchless  eyes  ;  ...  he  moved  only  with 
difficulty,  using  his  sword  as  a  stick.'     Yet  there  p^i^ajDEmngw 
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of  approbation  at  the  pause  and  action  of  bis  extended  arm  when 
be  said — as  tbougb  consigning  all  tbe  lowering  clouds  to  the 
sea — *  in  tbe  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean^  buried  I '  The  words, 
'The  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  halt  by  them/  were  so  suited  with 
action  as  to  elicit  a  round  of  applause. 

Mr.  Gould's  essays  upon  the  Histrionic  Genius  of  Junius  Brutus 
Booth  make  frequent  mention  of  the  *  manual  eloquence,'  the 
appropriate  ^  hand-play '  of  the  tragedian,  and  his  inventiveness  in 
that  respect.  When  as  Shylock,  replying  to  Salarino's  question 
touching  Antonio's  flesh,  *  What's  that  good  for  ? '  he  said,  *  To 
bait  fish  withal,'  he  was  wont,  in  his  tamer  moods,  to  employ  ^  a 
gesture  as  if  holding  a  fishing-rod.'  When  as  Cassius  he  said  of 
CaBsar,  *  His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly,'  Booth  illus- 
trated the  text  by  a  momentary  action,  as  though  he  were  carry- 
ing a  standard.  *  The  movement  was  fine  as  giving  edge  to  the 
sarcasm,'  but,  the  essayist  admits,  '  pointed  to  a  redundancy  of 
action  which  sometimes  appeared  in  this  great  actor's  personations, 
marking  the  excess  in  him,  however,  of  those  high  histrionic 
powers :  keen  feeling  and  shaping  imagination.'  Fuither,  Booth's 
Cassius  was  '  signalised  by  one  action  of  characteristic  excellence 
and  originality.'  After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Booth  *  strode  right 
across  the  dead  body  and  out  of  the  scene  in  silent  and  disdainful 
triumph.'     As  lago,  when  saying, 

Such  a  handkerchief 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with, 

Booth,  while  pretending  to  lay  his  hand  on  liis  heart '  to  enforce 
asseveration,'  tucked  away  more  securely  in  his  doublet  the  very 
handkerchief  which  *  with  fiendish  purpose  he  intended  Cassio 
should  wipe  his  beard  with,'  When  he  exclaimed,  *  The  Moor ;  I 
know  his  trumpet  '  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  very  sound  of  the 
instrument ;  *  tossed  it  from  his  lips  with  the  careless  grace  of  ai 
accomplished  musician.  When  as  Othello  he  declared,  *  I  know 
not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat,'  it  was  as  though  the  adjective 
had  but  j  ust  occurred  to  him,  and  the  passage  was  *  accompanied 
by  a  wandering  and  questioning  gesture.'  At  the  words, '  It  is  the 
very  error  of  tlie  moon ;  she  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she 
was  wont,'  &c.,  his  gesture  *  seemed  to  figure  the  faith  of  the 
Chaldean  and  to  bring  the  moon  more  near.'  He  slew  himself  by 
means  of  a  dagger  he  had  worn  concealed  in  his  turban. 

The  value  of  action  as  the  ally  of  words  will  be  very  freely  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  remember  Mr.  Irving  as  Philip,  in  the 
Laureate's  tragedy  of  *  Queen  Mary,'  toying  with  his  ]^mw;{L  and 
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with  peculiar  significance  turning  its  point  towards  his  interlocu- 
tor, the  Count  de  Feria,  at  the  words — 

And  if  you  l)e  not  secret  in  this  matter — 
You  understand  me  there,  too  ? 

Feria  answers :  *  Sir,  I  do.'  For  the  action  was  as  intelligible  as 
tliough  the  words  had  been  spoken  and  sentence  of  death  had  been 
passed  upon  the  Count  for  his  failure  to  be  secret  in  the  matter. 

DUTTON  COOF. 
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In  very  varied  fashions  has  philosophy  endeavoured  at  various  stages 
of  its  career  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  face  as  the  mind's  mirror, 
and  to  gain  some  clue  thereby  to  the  ways  and  workings  of  the  brain 
Often  when  philosophy  was  at  its  worst  and  vainest,  has  the  pro- 
blem appeared  most  certain  of  solution.  From  classic  ages,  on- 
wards to  the  days  of  Lavater,  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the  wise  and 
occult  have  regarded  their  systems  of  mind-localisation  as  adapted 
to  answer  perfectly  all  the  conditions  whereby  an  enquiring  race 
could  test  their  deductions.  But  as  time  passed  and  knowledge 
advanced,  system  after  system  of  mind-philosophy  has  gone  by 
the  board,  and  has  been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  extinct  and 
non-existent.  Now  and  then  the  shreds  emd  patches  of  former 
years  are  sought  out  by  the  curious  to  illustrate  by  comparison 
the  higher  and  better  knowledge  of  to-day ;  and  occasionally  one 
may  trace  in  the  by-paths  of  latter-day  philosophies,  details 
which  figured  prominently  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  forgotten 
systems  and  theories  of  matter  and  of  mind.  So  that  the  student 
of  the  rise  and  decline  of  philosophies  learns  to  recognise  the 
tran3ient  in  science  as  that  which  is  rapidly  lost  and  embodied 
in  succeeding  knowledge,  and  the  permanent  as  that  which  through 
all  succeeding  time  remains  stamped  by  its  own  and  original 
individuality.  Especially  do  such  remarks  apply  to  the  arts 
which  have  been  employed  to  find  *  the  mind's  construction '  in  face 
or  head.  If  Lavater's  name  and  his  long  list  of  *  temperaments ' 
are  things  of  the  far-back  past  in  science,  no  less  dim  are  the 
outlines  of  the  extinct  science  of  brain-pans,  over  which  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  laboured  so  long  and  lovingly,  but  for  the  name  of 
which  the  modem  student  looks  in  vain  in  the  index  of  physio- 
logical works  dealing  with  the  subjects  *  phrenology '  once  called 
its  own.  Pursued  together  in  out-of-the-way  holes  and  comers, 
the  systems  of  Lavater  and  Gall  are  represented  amongst  us 
to-day  chiefly  by  devotees  whose  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain  is  not  that  of  the  scientific  lecture-room,  but 
that  of  the  philosophers  who  deal  in  busts,  and  to  whom  a  cranium 
represents  an  object  only  to  be  measured  and  mapped  out  into 
square  inches  of  this  quality  and  half-inches  of  that.  Neglected 
because  of  their  resting  on  no  scientific  basis,  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology  and  physiognomy  have  died  as  peacefully  as  the  *  limar 
hoax '  or  the  opposition  to  the  theory  of  gravitation.     And  the 
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occasionally  prominent  revival  of  their  tenets  in  some  quarters, 
but  represents  the  feeble  scintillations  which  attend  the  decay 
and  announce  the  transient  survivals  of  movements  whose  days 
are  numbered  as  parts  of  philosophical  systems. 

Whatever  reasonable  deductions  and  solid  advances  regarding 
the  functions  of  brain  and  mind  either  *  science '  tended  to  evolve, 
have  been  long  ago  incorporated  with  the  swelling  tide  of  knowledge. 
Phrenology  has  vanished  in  the  general  advance  of  research  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  brain ;  a  region  which,  apparently 
without  a  cloud  in  the  eyes  of  the  confident  phrenologist,  is  even 
yet  unpenetrated  in  many  of  its  parts  by  the  light  of  recent  ex- 
periment and  past  discoveries.  Similarly  the  science  of  physio- 
gnomy has  its  modem  outcome  in  the  cant  phrases  and  common 
knowledge  with  which  we  mark  the  face  as  the  index  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  through  which  we  learn  to  read  the  broader  phases 
of  the  mind's  construction.    But  the  knowledge  of  the  face — 

as  a  book 
Where  men  may  read  strange  matters, 

has  been  more  fortimate  than  the  science  of  brain-pans,  in  respect 
of  its  recent  revival  under  new  aspects  and  great  authority.  From 
Eusthenes  who  *  judged  men  by  their  features '  to  Lavater  himself, 
the  face  was  viewed  as  the  mask  which  hid  the  mind,  but  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  corresponded  also  to  the  varying  moods  of  that  mind, 
and  related  itself,  as  Lavater  held,  to  the  general  conformation 
and  temperament  of  the  whole  body.  So  that  the  acute  observer 
might  be  supposed  to  detect  the  general  character  of  the  in- 
dividual by  the  conformation  of  the  facial  lineaments — crediting 
a  balance  of  goodness  here  or  a  soul  of  evil  there,  or  sometimes 
placing  his  verdict  in  CoUey  Gibber's  words,  *  That  same  face  of 
yours  looks  like  the  title-page  to  a  whole  volume  of  roguery.' 
It  argues  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  greater  reasonableness  of 
the  science  of  faces,  over  its  neighbour-science  of  crania,  that 
we  find  even  the  vestiges  of  its  substance  enduring  amongst  us 
still.  Of  late  years  the  face  and  its  changes  have  become  anew 
the  subject  of  scientific  study,  although  in  a  different  aspect 
from  that  under  which  Lavater  and  his  compeers  regarded  it. 
Now,  the  physiognomy  is  viewed,  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
what  it  is,  as  of  how  it  came  to  assume  its  present  features. 
Facial  movements  and  *  gestic  lore '  are  studied  to-day  in  the  light 
of  what  they  once  were,  and  of  their  development  and  progress. 
Admitting,  with  Churchill,  the  broad  fact  that  the  face — 

by  nature's  made 
An  index  to  the  soul^ 
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modem  science  attempts  to  show  how  that  index  came  to  be  com- 
piled. In  a  word,  we  endeavour,  through  our  modern  study  of 
physiognomy,  to  account  for  how  the  face  came  to  be  the  veritable 
'  Dyall  of  the  Afifections '  which  the  science  of  yesterday  and  that 
of  to-day  agree  in  stamping  it. 

Regarding  the  face  as  the  chief  centre  wherein  the  emotions 
and  feelings  which  constitute  so  much  of  the  individual  character 
are  localised,  common  observation  shows  us,  however,  that  the 
mind's  index  is  not  limited  to  the  play  of  features  alone.  A  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  may  speak  as  eloquently  of  disdain  as  the  stereo- 
typed curl  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose.  The  *  attitude '  of  fear 
is  as  expressive  as  the  scared  look.  The  outstretched  and  extended 
palms  of  horror  are  not  less  typical  than  the  widely  opened  eyes 
and  the  unclosed  lips.  Gesture  language — the  speech  of  the  bodily 
muscles — is  in  truth  almost  as  much  a  part  of  our  habitual  method 
of  expression  as  the  muscular  play  of  the  face  ;  and  the  emotions 
displayed  by  the  countenance  gain  immeasurably  in  intensity  when 
aided  by  the  appropriate  gestures  which  we  have  come  tacitly  to 
recognise  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  waking  lives.  No  better  portrait 
of  the  part  which  muscular  movements  play  in  the  enforcement  of 
language  and  feelings  has  been  drawn  than  that  of  Shakespeare's 
Wolsey.  Here  the  picture  teems  with  acts  of  gesture,  each 
eloquent  in  its  way,  and  testifying  to  the  conflicting  passions  and 
emotions  which  surged  through  the  busy  brain  of  Henry's  coun- 
sellor : — 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain ;  he  bites  his  lip  and  starts  ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  groimd, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight, 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again, 
Strikes  his  breast  hard  ;  and  anon,  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon :  in  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself.^ 

We  thus  obtain,  from  the  full  consideration  of  the  means  which 
exist  for  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  the  knowledge  that  not 
the  face  alone,  but  the  common  movements  of  body  and  limbs, 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  new  science  of  emotional 
expression  which  has  thus  arisen  amongst  us.  Properly  speaking, 
the  modern  physiognomy  is  one  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  not  of 
face  alone;  and  above  all,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
newer  aspect  of  the  science  deals  not  merely  and  casually  with 
this  gesture  or  that,  but  with  the  deeper  problem  of  how  the 
gesture  came  to  acquire  its  meaning  and  how  the  *  strange  pos- 
tures '  of  face  and  form  were  evolved. 
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By  way  of  fit  preface  to  such  a  subject  as  the  expression  of  the 
emotions  in   a  scientific  sense,  we  may,   firstly,   glance   at  the 
emotions  themselves  and  at  their  general  relations  to  the  bodily 
and  mental  mechanism  of  which  they  form  the  outward  sign  and 
symbol.    It  is  well  that,  primarily,  we  should  entertain  some  clear 
idea  as  to  the  exact  place  which  the  emotions  occupy  in  the  list  of 
mental  phases  and  states.     Leaving  metaphysical  definitions  as  but 
little  fitted  to  elucidate  and  aid  a  popular  study,  we  may  feasibly 
enough  define  an  *  emotion'  as  consisting  of  the  particular  changes 
which  peculiar  states  of  mind  produce  upon  the  mind  and  body. 
Such  a  definition,  simple  though  it  appear  to  be,  really  extends 
as  far  as  any  mere  definition  can  in  the  endeavour  to  present  a 
broad  idea  of  what  *  emotions '  imply  and  mean.    By  some  authors, 
the  *  emotion '  is  interpreted  as  the  mental  state  which  gives  rise  to 
the  bodily  disturbance.     But  such  a  mode  of  treating  the  term  is 
simply  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  define  the  shadow  and  ignore 
the  substance.     Says  Dr.  Tuke,  whose  authority  in  all  matters 
relative  to  the  relation  betwixt  mind  and  body  we  must  gratefully 
acknowledge,   *  Everyone  is  conscious   of  a  difference  between   a 
purely  intellectual  operation  of  the  mind  and  that  state  of  feeling 
or  sentiment  which,  also  internal  and  mental,  is  equally  removed 
from  (though  generally  involving)  a  bodily  sensation,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  pain ;  and  which,  from  its  occasioning  suffering,  is 
often  termed  Passion ;  which  likewise,  because  it  moves  our  very 
depths,  now  with  delight,  now  with  anguish,  is  expressively  called 
Emotion — a  true  commotion  of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  mind 
only,  but  of  the  body.'    And  in  a  footnote.  Dr.  Tuke  is  careful  to 
remind  us  that  *  it  is  very  certain,  however,  that  our  notion  of 
what  constitutes  an  emotion  is  largely  derived  from  its  physical 
accompaniments,  both  subjective  and  objective.'     That  is  to  say, 
the  nature  of  the  mental  act — which  is  by  some  authors  exclusively 
named  the  emotion — may  be,  and  generally  is,  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  us ;  and  the  name  is  given  rather  to  the  obvious  effects  of 
the  mind's  action  on  the  face  and  body,  than  to  the  mental  action 
which  is  the  cause  of  these  visible  effects.     Such  a  result  is  but  to 
be  looked  for  so  long  as  the  mental  acts  are  contained  and  per- 
formed within  a  veritable  arcanum  of  modem  science.   The  emotion 
renders  us  conscious  *  subjectively,'  or  within  ourselves,  of  the  mental 
states  which  cause  the  outward  postures  of  body  or  phases  of  face. 
*The  modem   student,'  says  Mr.    Fiske,   in   a   recent   volume,* 
*  has  learned  that  consciousness  has  a  background  as  well  as  a  fore- 
ground, that  a  number  of  mental  processes  go  on  within  us  of 
which  we  cannot  always  render  a  full  and  satisfactory  account.' 
>  Darwinism  and  other  Essays :  Macmillan,^|^^^^  ^^  VjL^UV  ic 
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And  whilst  the  source  of  the  common  emotions  of  everyday  life  is 
no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  sensations  which  originate 
from  our  contact  with  the  outer  world,  there  are  other  emotions 
which  arise  from  the  '  background  of  consciousness,'  and  which  are 
manifested  in  us  as  actively  and  typically  as  are  the  common 
feelings  of  the  hour  which  we  can  plainly  enough  account  for. 

To  descend  from  theory  to  example  in  this  case  is  an  easy  task. 
The  blush  which  has  been  called  into  the  cheek  by  a  remark  made 
in  our  hearing,  is  as  fair  and  simple  an  illustration  of  the  objective 
source  of  emotions  as  could  well  be  found.  The  production  of  the 
emotion  in  such  a  case  depends  upon  the  ordinary  laws  of  sensa- 
tion, through  the  operation  of  which  we  gain  our  knowledge  of 
the  world — ^nay,  of  ourselves  also.  Waves  of  sound  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  have  impinged  upon  the  drum  of 
the  ear.  Thence  converted  into  a  nervous  impression  or  impulse, 
these  sound-waves  have  travelled  along  the  auditory  nerve  to  the 
brain.  There  received  as  a  *  sensation' — there  appreciated  and 
transformed  into  ^consciousness  ' — the  brain  has  shown  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  knowledge  conveyed  to  it  by  the  ear,  in  the  production 
through  the  nerve-mechanism  of  the  bloodvessels,  of  the  sufifused 
tint  which  soon  overspreads  the  face.  But  this  direct  production 
of  an  emotion  by  mental  action,  and  from  the  foreground  of  con- 
sciousness, is  opposed  in  a  manner  by  a  second  method  which  may 
be  termed  *  subjective '  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  objective 
sensation  derived  from  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  blush.  From  the  'backgroimd  of  consciousness,'  wherein 
Memory  may  be  said  to  dwell,  there  may  come  the  remembrance 
of  the  occasion  which  gives  rise  directly  to  the  blush.  Projected 
into  the  foreground  of  consciousness,  the  subjective  sensation  may 
be  as  vividly  present  with  us  in  the  spirit  as  when  it  was  felt  in 
the  flesh.  True  to  its  wonted  action,  the  brain  may  automati- 
cally influence  the  heart's  action,  and  suffuse  the  countenance  as 
thoroughly  as  if  the  original  remark  had  that  moment  been  made. 
Einging  in  the  ears  of  memory,  the  subjective  sensation  may  be  as 
powerful  as  when  it  was  first  received  from  the  objective  side  of  life. 
As  has  well  been  remarked,  the  import  and  effects  of  subjective 
sensations  may  not  be  lightly  estimated  in  the  production  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  mental  life.  *  When  an  exceedingly  painful  event 
produces  great  sorrow,  or  a  critical  event  great  agitation,  or  an 
uncertain  event  great  apprehension  and  anxiety,  the  mind  is  under- 
going a  passion  or  suffering ;  there  is  not  an  equilibrium  between 
the  internal  state  and  the  external  circumstances ;  and  until  the 
mind  is  able  to  reach  adequately,  either  in  consequence  of  a 
fortunate  lessening  of  the  outward  pressure,  or  bv  a  recraitmg,0£  itf* 
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own  internal  forces,  the  passion  must  continue ;  in  other  words  the 
wear  and  tear  of  nervous  element  must  go  on.     Painful  emotion  is 
in  truth  'psychical  pain :  and  pain  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  out- 
cry of  sufifering  organic  element — a  prayer  for  deliverance  and  rest.' 
And  again,  this  author— Dr.  Maudsley— speaking  of  the  rationale 
of  emotion,  which  in  its  graver  exhibition  may  produce  derange- 
ment of  mind,  says :    '  When  any  great   passion  causes  all  the 
physical  and  moral  troubles  which  it  will  cause,  what  I  conceive 
to  happen  is,  that  a  physical  impression  made  upon  the  sense  of 
sight  or  of  hearing  is  propagated  along  a  physical  path  (namely,  a 
nerve)  to  the  brain,  and   arouses  a  physical   commotion  in  its 
molecules;   that  from  this   centre   of  commotion   the  liberated 
energy  is  propagated  by  physical   paths  to   other   parts   of  the 
brain,  and  that  it  is  finally  discharged  outwardly  through  proper 
physical  paths,  either  in  movements  or  in  modifications  of  secre- 
tion or  nutrition  (e.g.  the  influencing  of  heart  and  bloodvessels 
as  in  blushing).     The  passion  that  is  felt  is  the  subjective  side  of 
the  cerebral  commotion — its  motion  out  from  the  physical  basis  as 
it  were  (e-motion)^  into  consciousness — and  it  is  only  felt  as  it  is 
felt  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  the  cerebral  centres,  into 
which  have  been  wrought  the  social  sympathies  of  successive  ages 
of  men ;  inheriting  the  accumulated  results  of  the  experiences  of 
countless  generations,  the  centres  manifest  the  kind  of  function 
which  is  embodied  in  their  structure.     The  molecular  commotion 
of  the  structure  is  the  liberation  of  the  function ;  if  forefathers 
have  habitually  felt,  and  thought,  and  done  unwisely,  the  structure 
will  be  imstable  and  its  function  irregular.'     So  much  for  the 
nature  of  emotion,  for  the  connection  of  the  emotions  with  sensa- 
tion, and  for  the  part  which  the  feelings  may  play  in  inducing 
aberration  of  mind.     In  the  concluding  words  of  the  paragraph 
just  quoted  lies  the  explanation   of  the  production   of  mind- 
derangements  through  a  hereditary  bias,  namely,  the  perpetuated 
effects  of  ill-regulated  mental  acts.     In  the  same  idea,  that  of 
continued  and  transmitted  habit,  exists  the  key  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  origin  of  emotions.     Above  all  other  causes,  habit  has 
acted  with  extreme  power  and  effect  in  inducing  the  association 
not  merely  of  groups  of  actions  expressive  of  emotions,  but  also 
in  forming  and  stereotyping  trains  of  thought  and  ideas  in  harmony 
therewith.     On  some  such  plain  consideration,  the   real  under- 
standing of  many  problems  of  mind  may  be  said  to  rest;  and 
certainly  in  the  subject  before  us  it  is  one  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  throughout  the  brief  study  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Any  such  study,  however  limited  its  range,  must  devote  a  few 
details  to  the  question  concerning  the  seat  of  the  ^rootions  in.  the  ^ 
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chief  centre  of  the  nervous  system.  Of  old,  the  peculiar  system 
of  nerves  lying  along  the  front  of  the  spine,  and  called  the  '  sym- 
pathetic system,'  was  believed  to  possess  the  function  of  bringing 
one  part  of  the  body  into  relation  with  another  part.  To  this 
system  in  modem  physiology  is  assigned  the  chief  command  of 
those  processes  which  constitute  the  'organic  life'  of  higher 
animals,  and  which,  including  such  functions  as  digestion,  circu- 
lation, etc.,  proceed  under  normal  circumstances  independently  of 
the  direct  operation  of  will  and  mind.  Liable  to  be  influenced 
and  modified  in  many  ways  by  the  will  and  by  the  nervous  acts 
which  compose  the  waking  existence  of  man,  the  sympathetic 
nerves  may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  chief  and  unconscious 
regulators  of  those  processes  on  the  due  performance  of  which  the 
continuity  and  safety  of  life  depends.  But  in  the  physiology  of 
past  days  these  nerves  were  credited  with  the  possession  of  a 
much  more  intimate  relation  to  the  play  of  emotions.  By  some 
authorities  in  a  past  decade  of  science,  the  seat  of  the  emotions 
was  referred  exclusively  to  the  nerves  in  question  and  to  the  pro- 
cesses which  they  regulate.  Under  the  influence  of  these  nerves 
and  of  the  emotions,  argued  these  theorists,  we  see  the  functions 
of  the  body  gravely  affected  ;  and  in  some  *  epigastric  centre,'  as 
the  chief  nerve-mass  of  this  system  was  termed,  the  emotions 
were  declared  to  reside.  But  in  such  a  theory  of  the  emo- 
tions, results  were  simply  mistaken  for  causes.  On  the  ground 
that  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  or  of  digestion,  occurred 
as  a  sign  and  symptom  of  emotion,  the  play  of  feelings  was  assigned 
to  the  bodily  organs,  whither  in  classic  ages  had  been  set  the  *  pas- 
sions'  and  'humours'  residing  in  spleen,  liver,  and  elsewhere. 
But  in  modem  science  nouB  avons  changi  tout  cela.  If  we  are 
not  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  emotions 
in  the  brain  itself,  we  at  least  by  common  consent  regard  the  cen- 
tral organ  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  seat  of  the  feelings  which 
play  in  divers  ways  upon  the  bodily  mechanism.  Most  readers 
are  conversant  with  the  fact  that  all  brains,  from  those  of  fishes  to 
those  of  quadrapeds  and  man,  are  built  up  on  one  and  the  same 
broad  type ;  exhibiting  here  and  there,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale, 
greater  developments  of  parts  which  in  lower  life  were  either  but 
feebly  developed  or  otherwise  unrepresented  at  all.  To  this  plain 
fact,  we  may  add  two  others  which  lead  towards  the  understanding 
of  the  seat  and  locale  of  the  emotions.  In  man  and  his  nearest 
allies,  two  of  the  five  or  six  parts  of  which  a  typical  brain  may  be 
said  to  consist  have  become  immensely  developed  as  compared 
with  the  other  regions.  And  it  is  on  this  latter  account  that  we 
familiarly  speak  of  man's  brain  as  consisting  of  two  chief  portions 
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— the  big  brain,  or  cerebrum,  filling  well-nigh  the  whole  brain- 
case  ;  and  the  little  brain,  or  cerebellum,  which  lies  towards  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head.  To  these  chief  parts  of  the  brain  we 
may  add — ^by  way  of  comprehending  the  emotional  localities — 
the  *  sensory  ganglia,'  or,  as  they  are  collectively  termed,  the  ^  sen- 
sorium.'  In  these  latter  nerve-masses  or  ganglia  the  nerves  of 
special  sense — those  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  etc. — terminate. 
Impressions  of  sight,  for  instance,  received  by  the  eyes,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  ganglia  in  which  the  act  of  mind  we 
term  ^  seeing '  is  excited.  And  so  also  with  hearing  and  the  other 
senses ;  the  organ  of  sense  being  merely  the  '  gateway  of  know- 
ledge,' and  the  true  consciousness  in  which  knowledge  resides 
being  thus  excited  within  the  brain.  Add  to  these  primary 
details  one  fact  more,  namely,  that  the  spinal  cord,  protected  within 
the  safe  encasement  formed  by  the  backbone,  possesses  at  its  upper 
or  brain  end  a  large  nervous  mass  known  as  the  ^  medulla  ob- 
longata,' and  our  anatomical  details  respecting  the  nerve-centres 
may  be  safely  concluded.  From  the  ^medulla  oblongata'  the 
nerves  which  in  large  measure  regulate  or  affect  breathing,  swallow- 
ing, and  the  heart's  action,  spring ;  so  that  whatever  be  the  im- 
portance of  the  '  medulla  oblongata '  as  an  independent  centre  of 
mind  or  brain,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  high  office  as  a 
controller  of  processes  on  which  the  very  continuance  of  life  itself 
depends. 

In  what  part  of  the  nerve-centres  are  the  emotions  situated — 
in  big  brain,  little  brain,  sensorium,  or  medulla  ? — is  a  query 
which  may  now  be  relevantly  asked.  The  ingenuous  reader, 
imbued  with  a  blind  faith  in  the  unity  of  scientific  opinion  on 
matters  of  importance,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the 
archives  of  physiology  very  varied  replies  may  be  afforded  to 
this  question.  Opinions  backed  by  the  weight  of  great  authority 
will  tell  us  that '  big  brain '  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  intelli- 
gence, the  will,  and  of  all  those  higher  nerve  functions  which  con- 
tribute to  form  the  characteristic  mental  existence  of  man.  Such 
a  view,  say  its  upholders,  is  supported  more  generally  and  fully 
by  the  facts  of  physiology  and  zoology,  and  by  those  of  sanity 
and  insanity,  than  any  other  theory  of  the  exact  situation  of 
the  'mental  light.'  Authority  of  equally  eminent  character, 
however,  is  opposed  to  the  foregoing  view  regarding  the  superi- 
ority of  the  big  brain  over  all  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
centres ;  and  in  this  latter  instance  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
claims  of  the  '  sensorium '  as  already  defined,  and  as  distinguished 
from  the  big  brain  itself,  to  represent  the  seat  of  the  emotions. 
The  emotions  of   the  lower  animals,  we  are  rgmi|}k4j3;^r,^^ 
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relation  to  the  development  of  these  sensory  ganglia,  rather  than 
to  that  of  the  big  brain.  Dr.  Carpenter,  for  instance,  insists  that 
*  it  is  the  sensoriurriy  not  the  cerebrum,  with  which  the  will  is  in 
most  direct  relation.'  Big  brain,  in  the  opinion  of  Carpenter,  *  is 
not  essential  to  consciousness ; '  it  is  insensible  itself  to  stimuli — 
that  is  to  say,  the  brain  itself  has  no  sensation  or  feeling — and  it 
further  *  is  not  the  part  of  the  brain  which  ministers  to  what  may 
be  called  the  "  outer  life  "  of  the  animal,  but  is  the  instrument 
exclusively  of  its  "  inner  life." '  Impressions  of  sight  are  received 
by  the  sensory  ganglia  or  masses  in  relation  with  the  eye ;  and, 
adds  Carpenter,  it  would  seem  probable  that  conaciousneaa  of 
sight  only  happens  when  the  impression  sent  from  the  sensory 
ganglia  to  the  big  brain  has  returned  to  these  ganglia,  and  has 
reacted  upon  these  latter  as  the  centres  of  sight.  Thus,  according 
to  Dr.  Carpenter's  theory,  we  may  hold  the  sensorium  to  be  the 
true  seat  of  the  emotions.  Inasmuch  as  we  only  become  consci- 
ous of  a  sight-impression  when  it  has  been  transmitted  back  to  the 
sensory  ganglia  from  the  big  brain,  in  like  manner  we  become  cog- 
nisant of  an  emotion  only  when  the  impression  has  been  returned 
to  the  sensorium  after  being  modified  in  the  big  brain.  The  latter 
supplies  the  modifying  effects,  but  it  is  left  for  the  sensory  masses 
'  of  the  brain  to  excite  consciousness  and  to  further  distribute  the 
emotions  through  the  body.  By  way  of  fortifying  his  position. 
Dr.  Carpenter  gives  the  following  case  quoted  from  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie's  *  Intellectual  Powers  ' : — *  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Cologne,  the  altarpiece  is  a  large  and  valuable  picture  by  Bubens, 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle.  This  picture  having 
been  carried  away  by  the  French  in  1805,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  inhabitants,  a  painter  of  that  city  undertook  to  make  a  copy 
of  it  from  recollection ;  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  most  delicate  tints  of  the  original  are  preserved 
with  the  most  minute  accuracy.  The  original  painting  has  now 
been  restored,  but  the  copy  is  preserved  along  with  it;  and  even 
when  they  are  rigidly  compared,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.'  Dr.  Abercrombie  also  relates 
that  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danish  traveller,  when  old,  blind, 
and  infirm,  used  to  describe  to  his  friends,  with  marvellous  exacti- 
tude, the  scenes  amidst  which  he  had  passed  his  early  days, 
remarking  *  that  as  he  lay  in  bed,  all  visible  objects  shut  out,  the 
pictures  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  past  continually  floated  before 
his  mind's  eye,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could  speak  of  them 
as  if  he  had  seen  them  yesterday.'  Thus,  urges  Dr.  Carpenter, 
these  instances,  equally  with  Hamlet's  declaration  that  he  beholds 
his  father  in  his  ^mind's  eye,'  are  only  to  be  explained  as  ideational 
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or  internal  representations  of  objects  once  seen.  The  *  background 
of  consciousness '  has  projected  them  forwards,  in  other  words, 
into  the  waking  life  in  the  form  of  subjective  sensations. 

The  same  'sensorial  state'  must  have  been  produced  in  the  case 
of  the  painter  and  in  that  of  Niebuhr  as  was  produced  by  the  original 
objects  each  had  gazed  upon — ^  that  state  of  the  sensorium,'  says 
Carpenter,  *  which  was  originally  excited  by  impressions  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  nerves  of  the  external  senses,  being  reproduced  by 
impressions  brought  down  to  it  from  the  cerebrum  (or  big  brain) 
by  the  nerves  of  the  internal  senses.'  Lastly,  it  may  be  added 
that  by  a  third  section  of  the  physiological  world  the  meduUa 
oblongaiaj  or  in  other  words  the  upper  segment  of  the  spinal 
cord,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  feelings.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Laycock  inclined  strongly  towards  this  latter  opinion.  He 
held  that  the  changes  connected  with  the  receipt  and  transmission 
of  impressions  from  the  outside  world  finally  ended  in  the  medulla, 
and  there  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  higher  feelings  and 
sentiments;  whilst  ordinary  and  automatically  adapted  move- 
ments might  take  place  entirely  imaccompanied  by  sensation  or 
consciousness.  The  medulla  in  this  view  is  the  seat  ^  of  all  those 
corporeal  actions — cries  and  facial  movements — by  which  states  of 
consciousness  are  manifested,'  and  these  movements  '  can  be  and 
are  manifested  automatically.'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  views  refer 
^  all  feelings  to  this  same  centre,  admitting  also  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  brain.  By  itself,  the  medulla  cannot 
generate  emotion,'  but,  adds  Mr.  Spencer,  *  it  is  that  out  of  which 
emotion  is  evolved  by  the  co-ordinating  actions  of  the  great  centres 
above  it.'  How,  by  way  of  conclusion,  can  we  account  for  the 
diversity  of  views  Uius  expressed,  and  to  which  side  should  we 
lean  in  our  views  regarding  the  seat  of  the  emotions  ?  Probably, 
as  a  tentative  measure,  we  may  rest  most  safely  by  assuming  that 
the  production  of  emotion  is  a  compound  act  in  which  not  merely 
the  big  brain  but  the  sensorium  is  likewise  concerned,  as  implied  by 
Dr.  Carpenter;  and  further,  that  through  the  medulla  the  eflFects  of 
the  emotions — or  the  emotions  as  we  behold  them  in  the  body — 
are  ultimately  evolved.  '  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides '  of 
the  argument,  to  use  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley's  phrase.  The 
difficulty  has  nowhere  been  more  fairly  summarised  than  in  Dr. 
Tuke's  declaration  that  *  there  are  objections  to  the  attempt  to 
dissever  and  separately  localise  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional 
elements,  mental  states  in  which  they  are  combined ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  but  think  that  such  a  special  relationship  between  the 
emotional  element  and  the  medulla  must  be  admitted,  as  shall 
explain  why  the  passions  act  upon  the  muscles  and   upon  the 
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organic  functions  in  a  way  universally  felt  to  be  different  from 
that  in  which  a  purely  intellectual  process  acts  upon  them*  On 
the  hypothesis  which  refers  the  emotional  and  intellectual  elements 
equally  to  the  hemispheres  (big  brain),  or  which  does  not  at  least 
recognise  that  the  power  of  expressing  emotions  is  dependent  upon 
the  medulla  oblongata,  it  seems  to  me  more  difficult  to  account 
physiologically  for  the  popular  belief  of  the  feelings  being  located 
in  the  heart  or  breast,  and  for  the  sensations  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach ;  while  the  recognition,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  an 
anatomical  or  physiological  connection  between  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  emotions,  brings  the  latter  into  close  relation 
with  the  gangliouic  cells  of  the  pneumogastric  (a  nerve  in  part 
controlling  the  movements  of  the  heart,  of  breathing,  and  swal- 
lowing) and  with  the  alleged  origin  of  the  sympathetic' 

Thus  far  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  physiology 
of  the  emotions,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  feelings  from  the  nervous  side.  Our  next  duty  lies  in  the 
direction  of  endeavouring  to  understand  the  development  of  the 
outward  signs  of  the  emotions  as  displayed  not  merely  in  the 
mind's  mirror — the  face  itself — ^but  in  the  body  at  large  also.  As 
the  emotions  are  expressed  through  muscular  movements  of  various 
kinds — blushing  itself  being  no  exception  to  this  rule — our  first 
inquiries  may  be  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  exact  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  mind  and  muscle.  The  ultimate 
question  which  awaits  solution  will  resolve  itself  into  the  query, 
^  How  has  this  relationship  been  developed  and  perfected  ? '  The 
emotion,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  said  to  include  in  its  production 
the  outward  and  visible  expression  of  an  idea,  and  in  this  light 
emotional  movements  not  merely  express  each  its  particular 
thought,  but  correspond  to  the  well-defined  mental  state  which 
gave  origin  to  the  thought.  Emotional  movements  in  others  are 
thus  capable  of  exciting  similar  and  corresponding  thoughts  in 
ourselves.  Nay,  even  words  and  language  fall  into  their  definite 
place  in  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  simply  when  viewed  as 
corresponding  to  ideas.  *  Speak  the  word,'  says  Dr.  Maudsley,  *  and 
the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  expression  is  aroused,  though  it  was  not 
in  the  mind  previously ;  or  put  other  muscles  than  those  of  speech 
into  an  attitude  which  is  the  normal  expression  of  a  certain 
mental  state,  and  the  latter  is  excited.' 

Turning  to  the  emotions,  we  see  the  marked  correspondence 
between  ideas  and  muscular  expressions.  Language  expresses  our 
meaning  through  'audible  muscular  expression;'  and  through 
'  visible  muscular  expression '  the  passions  hold  their  outward  sway. 
Bacon's  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  study  gf  the  ^PJPJWW  of 
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tbe  emotioiis  is  well  known — '  the  lineaments  of  the  body  do  dis- 
close the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  mind  in  general :  but 
the  motion  of  tbe  coimtenanoe  and  parts  do  not  only  so,  but  do 
further  disclose  the  present  humour  and  state  of  the  mind  or  wilL' 
It  is  no  mystery,  but  the  plainest  of  inferences,  that  the  play  of 
prominent  and  ofl>repeated  emotions  may  thus  come  to  determine 
a  special  configuration  of  face,  which  may  reappear  in  after  gene- 
rations in  the  ^types'  to  which  Lavater  and  his  contemporaries 
directed  so  much  attention. 

For  eyil  passions,  cherish'd  long, 

Had  plough*d  them  with  impressions  strong, 

says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  describing  the  features  of  Bertram ;  and 
the  poet  in  such  a  case  but  repeats  in  sesthetic  phrase  the  plain 
inferences  and  facts  of  the  science  of  life. 

The  muscular  acts  involved  in  the  production  of  the  most 
common  emotions  are  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  merely 
involve  an  easy  anatomical  study.  ^ly  friend  Professor  Cleland  of 
Glasgow  has  in  a  recent  paper  given  an  excellent  example  of  this 
mechanism,  and  has  incidentally  shown  how  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  body  express  correlated  workings  of  mind.  In  the  expression  of 
movements  of  receiving  and  rejecting — of  welcome  and  repulse 
— ^the  chief  muscles  are  concerned.  The  pectoralis  majar,  or  chief 
muscle  of  each  side  of  the  breast,  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  act 
of  embrace  and  welcome;  a  second  (the  ia^wsimtw  dor«i) being 
employed  in  the  act  of  rejection — this  latter  muscle  might  in  fact, 
as  Dr.  Cleland  remarks, '  be  called  the  muscle  of  rejection,'  a  name 
which  would  express  its  action  more  accurately  as  well  as  more 
becomingly  than  that  given  to  it  by  old  anatomists.  The  two 
conditions  of  muscle — contraction  and  relaxation — under  varying 
circumstances  and  combinations  in  different  groups  of  muscles, 
may  be  held  to  be  capable  of  expressing  the  entire  play  of  human 
feelings.  The  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  expression  consists 
merely  in  a  knowledge — not  as  yet  possessed  by  us  in  perfect 
fashion — of  the  various  relations  which  may  persist  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  between  separate  muscles  in  a  given  region,  or 
between  groups  of  these  muscles.  Look  at  an  anatomical  plate 
— such  as  may  be  found  in  Sir  Charles  Bell's  *  Anatomy  of  Expres- 
sion,' enhanced  for  our  present  purpose  by  the  addition  of  a 
text  which  has  become  of  classic  nature — ^and  mark  off  therein 
the  eyebrow  muscles,  called  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  (19) 
said  pyramidalis  nasi  (1).  When  we  speak  of  the  lowering  ex- 
pression foreboding  rage  and  anger,  the  lineaments  are  placed  in 
the  expressive  phase  just  indicated,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  in  question.     It  is  the  <>«?ij'^^A^^D^tizi?b5!^l;(^lc 
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27,  32),  which  contracts  in  the  peering  look  of  inquisitiveness  or 
in  the  hopeful  aspect  of  joy.  And  when  the  space  betwixt  the 
eyebrows  becomes  wrinkled,  as  in  the  frown  of  displeasure  or  in 
the  act  of  solving  a  knotty  problem,  it  is  the  corrugator  (26) 
which  produces  the  well-known  sign  of  the  mind's  trouble.  The 
*  grief  muscles  *  of  Mr.  Darwin  are  the  orbiculars,  corrugators,  and 
the  pyramidals  of  the  nose,  which  act  together  so  as  to  lower  and 
contract  the  eyebrows,  and  which  are  partially  checked  in  their 
action  by  the  more  powerful  action  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
frontal  muscles.  These  muscles  induce  an  oblique  position  of  the 
eyebrows,  characteristic  of  grief,  and  associated  with  a  depression 
of  the  comers  of  the  mouth.     So,  also,  we  witness  correlated  mus- 


Muscles  of  Head,  Face  and  Neck  (Gray).    See  references  in  text  and  at  end  of  paper, 

cular  action  in  that  most  characteristic  of  expressions,  whether 
seen  in  man  or  in  lower  animals,  the  action  of  snarling  or  defiance, 
wherein  the  canine  or  eye  tooth  is  uncovered  by  the  angle  or 
corner  of  the  mouth  being  *  drawn  a  little  backwards,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  muscle  (7)  which  runs  parallel  to  and  near  the  nose 
draws  up  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  lip,  and  exposes  the  canine 
tooth,  as  in  sneering,  on  this  side  of  the  face.  The  contraction 
of  this  muscle,'  adds  Mr.  Darwin,  *  makes  a  distinct  furrow  on 
the  cheek,  and  produces  strong  wrinkles  under  the  eye,  especially 
at  its  inner  comer.'     The   (n^hicularls  palpebrarum  ^ISj^viyoye 
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mentioned  closes  the  eyelids  in  sleep,  and  in  the  act  of  wink- 
ing it  is  the  upper  fibres  of  this  muscle  which  alone  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  executing  the  'knowing  wink,'  when  the  lower 
eyelid  comes  into  play,  the  lower  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  put  in 
action.  The  distension  of  the  nostrils  (seen  equally  well  in  an 
overdriven  horse  and  in  an  offended  man)  is  effected  by  levator 
and  other  muscles,  whilst  one  of  these  muscles  (7),  sending  a 
little  slip  down  to  the  upper  lip,  aids  us,  as  just  mentioned,  in  giving 
labial  expression  to  a  sneer. 

The  mouth,  like  the  eye,  is  encircled  by  the  fibres  of  a  special 
muscle  (18)  (the  orbicularis  oris),  which  closes  the  mouth  and 
presses  the  lips  against  the  teeth,  and  this  expresses  the  idea  of 
'  firm  set  determination,'  The  mouth  is  opened  by  other  muscles 
{levators  and  depressors  of  the  lips)  (7,  10,  16,  17),  and  it  is 
transversely  widened  by  the  zygomatic  muscles  (11,  12)  and  by 
the  risorius  muscles  (15),  which  latter  derive  their  name  from 
the  part  they  play  in  the  expression  of  laughter.  It  is  interest- 
ing, lastly,  to  note  that  in  man's  muscular  system  we  find  the  re- 
mains and  rudiments  of  many  muscles  of  the  utmost  importance 
to,  and  which  have  a  high  development  in,  lower  animals.  For 
instance,  our  ear  has  at  least  three  small  muscles  (22,  23,  24) 
connected  with  it.  These  are  rarely  capable  of  moving  the  ear 
in  man,  but  in  such  an  animal  as  the  horse  they  attain  a  great 
development,  and  effect  those  characteristic  movements  of  the 
ears  that  constitute  such  a  large  part  of  equine  expression.  So 
also  with  the  muscles  which  close  the  nostrils  in  lower  animals, 
these  latter  being  rudimentary  in  man  (3,  4,  5,  6),  but  very  highly 
developed  in  such  animals  as  the  seals,  where  necessity  arises  for 
closing  the  nostrils'  apertures  against  the  admission  of  water. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a  general  result  that  relaxation  of 
the  muscles  is  as  a  rule  associated  with  pleasurable  states  of 
mind,  whilst  violent  contraction  generally  accompanies  the  pain- 
ful phases  of  mental  action.  The  state  of  dreamy  contentment, 
for  instance,  best  illustrates  such  a  general  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  as  accompanies  pleasurable  emotions.  Even  in  active  joy, 
as  in  laughing,  additional  relaxation  takes  place,  accompanied  how- 
ever by  contraction  of  the  'zygomatic  muscles'  (11,  12),  which 
draw  the  corners  of  the  mouth  upwards  and  backwards. 

The  mere  mechanism  of  muscular  acts  is  thus  not  diflScult  of 
comprehension,  and  in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  deal  briefly  with  modes  of  expression  subsidiary  to 
those  of  the  '  mind's  index,'  such  as  the  movements  of  the  hand  and 
of  other  regions  of  the  body  liable  to  be  affected  %tiftdY^C&4/t8§j'^ 
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manner  in  the  play  of  the  passions.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a 
certain  John  Bulwer  published  a  curious  volume  entitled  '  Chiro- 
logia,  or  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Hand.'  As  the  fiioe  was 
named  the  ^  Dyall  of  the  AjBfections/  so  Bulwer  applies  to  the  hand 
'  the  Manuall  text  of  Utterance.'  '  The  gesture  of  the  hand,' 
according  to  Bulwer,  '  many  times  gives  a  hint  of  our  intention, 
and  speaks  out  a  good  part  of  our  meaning,  before  our  words, 
which  accompany  or  follow  it,  can  put  themselves  into  a  vocal 
posture  to  be  understood.'  Again,  this  quaint-spoken  author 
remarks  that  ^  the  lineaments  of  the  body  doe  disclose  the  dis- 
position and  inclination  of  the  minde  in  generall,  but  the  motions 
doe  not  only  so,  but  doe  further  disclose  the  present  humour  and 
state  of  the  minde  and  will,  for  as  the  tongue  speaketh  to  the  ears, 
so  Gesture  speaketh  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  a  number  of  such 
persons  whose  eyes  doe  dwell  upon  the  faces  and  fashions  of  men, 
doe  well  know  the  advantage  of  this  observation,  as  being  most 
part  of  their  ability ;  neither  can  it  bee  denied  but  that  it  is  a 
great  discoverer  of  dissimulation  and  great  direction  of  businesse. 
For,  after  one  manner  almost  we  clappe  our  hands  in  joy,  wring 
them  in  sorrow,  advance  them  in  prayer  and  admiration :  shake 
our  head  in  disdaine,  wrinkle  our  forehead  in  dislike,  crispe  oiu: 
nose  in  anger,  blush  in  shame,  and  so  for  the  most  part  of  the 
most  subtile  motions.' 

In  some  subsequent  advice  given  in  his  *  Philocophus ;  or  the 
Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's  Friend,'  Bulwer  asks  of  his  readers, 
'  What  though  you  cannot  express  your  mindes  in  these  verball 
contrivances  of  man's  invention ; '  (Bulwer  really  anticipated  the 
most  modern  view  of  the  origin  of  language) ;  *  yet  you  want  not 
speech  who  have  your  whoU  body  for  a  Tongue  :  having  a  language 
more  naturall  and  significant,  which  is  common  to  you  with  us,  to 
wit.  Gesture,  the  general  and  universall  language  of  Humane 
Nature,  which,  when  we  would  have  oiu:  speech  to  have  life  and 
efficacy,  wee  joyne  in  commission  with  our  wordes,  and  when  wee 
would  speak  with  most  state  and  gravity,  we  renounce  wordes  and 
use  Nods  and  other  naturall  signes  alone.'  Thus  does  Bulwer 
vindicate  the  eloquence  of  silent  sign-speech,  which  in  its  earliest 
development  probably  aided  very  largely  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  language  itself.  As  the  infant's  gesture  precedes 
its  speech,  so  in  the  early  phases  of  man's  development  the  sign- 
speech  probably  served  as  a  means  of  communication  ere  the 
principle  of  imitating  natural  sounds  led  to  the  first  beginning  of 
language.  Besides  the  play  of  the  hands,  the  movements  of 
breathing  may  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  means  for  the  due  ex- 
pression of  the  emotions.     Sir  Charles  Bell  speaks  of  the  *  respira- 
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tory '  group  of  nerves  as  highly  distinctive  of  man,  and  maintains 
that  they  were  developed  to  adapt  the  process  and  organs  of 
breathing  to  man's  intellectual  nature.  Such  an  explanation 
would,  of  course,  be  utterly  rejected  by  the  evolutionist,  who 
maintains  that  the  means  possessed  by  man  for  the  expression  of 
the  emotions  are  explicable  on  utilitarian  and  allied  grounds  as 
having  been  generated  by  outward  favouring  circumstances  and 
perpetuated  by  habit,  or  as  having  arisen  from  the  perpetuation  of 
traits  of  expression  found  in  lower  forms  of  life.  The  altered 
movements  of  breathing  seen  in  the  paroxysm  of  terror  or  grief, 
are  more  or  less  secondary  eflFects  of  the  emotions ;  they  are  seen 
equally  well  in  the  fear  of  many  quadrupeds ;  and  they  hardly  fall 
into  the  category  of  direct  effects  illustrated  so  markedly  by  the 
flitting  shadows  of  the  face  or  by  the  gesture  language  of  the 
hands  and  body.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  present 
subject  exists  in  the  obvious  connection  between  the  formation  of 
words  expressive  of  certain  strong  emotions,  and  the  physical  or 
bodily  expression  by  the  face  of  similar  feelings.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  this  correspondence,  but  the  topic  will  bear 
an  additional  mention  before  we  pass  to  consider  the  probable 
origin  of  the  modes  of  emotional  expression,  by  way  of  summing  up 
the  present  paper.  As  already  quoted  from  Dr.  Maudsley,  the  fact  of 
a  spoken  word  relating  itself  to  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  expres- 
sion, is  a  well-known  feature  of  our  everyday  mental  existence. 
Many  of  our  most  primitive  emotional  traits  bear  to  the  words 
whereby  we  express  them  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  Take  as 
an  example  the  expression  *  Pooh ! '  What  better  explanation  of  this 
otherwise  meaningless  but  at  the  same  time  expressive  term  can 
be  afforded,  than  that  it  arises  from  the  natural  expiratory  effort 
produced  by,  or  at  least  naturally  associated  with,  the  protrusion  of 
the  lips  in  the  act  of  rejecting  some  undesirable  substance.  The 
labial  movement  of  expression  gives  rise  to  a  sound  which  becomes 
convertible  into  the  term  for  disgust.  The  ^  hiss '  of  contempt  is 
explicable  on  similar  grounds ;  and  the  word  *  ugly '  is  by  no  means 
the  unlikely  offspring  of  that '  ugh '  which  is  so  plainly  associated 
with  the  expression  of  contempt  and  disgust. 

These  observations  regarding  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  the 
emotions  have  already  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  and  it 
now  behoves  us  to  summarise  them  shortly  in  the  question  of  their 
development.  The  subject  of  the  emotions  and  the  origin  of  the 
means  whereby  we  express  them,  like  so  many  other  subjects  of 
physiological  inquiry,  received  a  decided  impetus  from  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Darwin's  works.  His  '  Expression  of  the  Emotions ' 
has  already  become  well-nigh  as  classic  a  work  as  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
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treatise ;  and  the  query  how  far  Mj.  Darwin's  views  assist  us 
in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  expressions,  may  best  be  answered 
by  showing  the  chief  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Darwin's  explana- 
tions are  based.  That  his  views  do  not  overtake  all  the  diflSculties 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  Darwin  would  be  the  first  to  admit ;  but  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  he  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  views,  namely,  that  inheritance  of  traits  from  lower 
forms  of  life,  together  with  modifying  circumstances — such  as  the 
perpetuation  of  usefiil  habits — acting  upon  human  existence,  have 
been  the  main  causes  of  the  development  of  expression.  On  three 
principles,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  we  may  account  for  most  of 
man's  gestures  and  expressions.     The  first,  he  terms  that  of 

*  serviceable  associated  habits.'  Under  this  first  head,  Mr.  Darwin 
remarks  the  influence  of  habit  and  custom  in  perpetuating  ac- 
quired movements,  illustrated  in  the  peculiar  *  step '  of  horses,  and 
the  '  setting '  and  '  pointing '  of  dogs.  Even  gestures  of  the  most 
unusual  type  have  been  known  to  be  perpetuated  in  human  history. 

*  A  boy  had  the  singular  habit,'  says  Mr,  Darwin,  *  when  pleased, 
of  rapidly  moving  his  fingers  parallel  to  each  other ;  and,  when 
much  excited,  of  raising  both  hands,  with  the  fingers  still  moving, 
to  the  sides  of  his  face  on  a  level  with  the  eyes ;  this  boy,  when 
almost  an  old  man,  could  still  hardly  resist  this  trick  when  much 
pleased,  but  from  its  absurdity  concealed  it.  He  had  eight  chil- 
dren. Of  these,  a  girl,  when  pleased,  at  the  age  of  four-and-a- 
half  years,  moved  her  fingers  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  what  is 
still  odder,  when  much  excited,  she  raised  both  her  hands,  with  her 
fingers  still  moving,  to  the  sides  of  her  face,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  her  father  had  done,  and  sometimes  even  still  con- 
tinued to  do  when  alone.    I  never  heard,'  concludes  Mr.  Darwin, 

*  of  anyone  excepting  this  one  man  and  his  little  daughter  who 
had  this  strange  habit;  and  certainly  imitation  was  in  this 
instance  out  of  the  question.'  Again,  during  sound  sleep,  three 
generations  of  a  particular  family  have  been  known  to  raise  the 
right  arm  up  to  the  forehead  and  then  allow  it  to  drop  *  with  a 
jerk,  so  that  the  wrist  fell  heavily  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose.' 
Such  an  act — altogether  without  known  cause — might  sometimes 
be  ^  repeated  incessantly  for  an  hour  or  more,'  and  the  person's 
nose,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  gave  palpable  evidence  of 
the  treatment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  The  son  of  this 
person  married  a  lady  who  had  never  heard  of  this  incident,  but 
in  her  husband  she  chronicled  the  same  history  as  did  her  mother- 
in-law.  One  of  this  gentleman's  daughters  has  inherited  the 
same  peculiarity,  modifying  the  action,  so  that  the  palm  and  not 
the  wrist  strikes  the  nose.     In  lower  animals  many^ii§Ii;i>liirtra- 
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tions  of  truly  serviceable  habits  might  be  given.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  such  habits  is  simply  a  matter  of  *  reflex  nervous  action  ' — 
as  much,  indeed,  as  the  unconscious  act  of  drawing  back  the  hand 
from  a  burning  surface,  or  of  closing  the  eyes  in  a  sodden  flash  of 
light.  On  this  first  principle,  then,  we  may  explain  m«ny  forms 
of  expression,  as  depending  upon  sensations  of  varying  nature 
which  first  led  to  voluntary  movements ;  and  these  latter,  in  turn, 
and  through  the  ordinary  laws  of  nervous  action,  have  become  fixed 
habits,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  be  perfectly  useless  to  the  . 
animal  form.  In  their  most  typical  development,  such  expressions 
appear  before  us  as  the  results  of  inheritance.  No  better  illustrations 
of  such  inherited  habits  in  man  could  be  found  than  in  the  numerous 
acts  which  accompany  furious  rage  and  vexation,  or  the  fighting 
attitude  in  which  an  opponent  is  defied  without  any  intention  of 
attack.  And  on  some  such  principle  as  the  foregoing  may  we 
reasonably  enough  explain  the  act  of  uncovering  the  eye-tooth 
before  alluded  to,  in  the  act  of  snarling  or  defiance.  *  This  act  in 
man  reveals,'  says  Mr.  Darwin,  ^  his  animal  descent,  for  no  one, 
even  if  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a  deadly  grapple  ¥rith  an  enemy, 
and  attempting  to  bite  him,  would  try  to  use  his  canine  teeth 
more  than  his  other  teeth.  We  may  readily  believe,'  adds  our 
author, '  from  our  aflSnity  to  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  that  our 
male  semi-human  progenitors  possessed  great  canine  teeth,  and 
men  are  now  occasionally  born  having  them  of  unusually  large 
size,  with  interspaces  in  the  opposite  jaw  for  their  reception.' 

Mr.  Darwin's  second  principle  on  which  the  expression  of  the 
emotions  and  their  origin  may  be  accounted  for,  he  terms  that  of 
'  antithesis.'  By  this  term  he  means  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
certain  mental  states  lead  to  certain  definite  acts,  which,  as  just 
explained  by  the  first  principle,  may  be  serviceable  to  the  animal 
— or  which  may  in  time  lose  both  their  serviceable  tendency  and 
their  original  meaning,  as  we  have  also  seen.  Now,  if  we  suppose 
that  a  directly  opposite  phase  of  mind  to  these  first  mental  states 
is  produced,  actions  may  follow  which  will  express  the  latter  and 
not  the  original  states.  These  antithetical  and  antagonistic 
actions  are  of  no  use,  but  at  the  same  time  they  may  be  expres- 
sive enough.  The  dog  who  approaches  an  intruder  with  irate 
growl,  erect  head  and  tail,  stifif  ears,  and  a  general  attitude  of 
attack,  on  discovering  that  he  has  been  menacing  a  friend,  at 
once  changes  his  expression.  He  fawns  upon  the  supposed  anta- 
gonist, becomes  servile  to  a  degree,  and  completely  reverses  his 
former  attitude.  Such  is  an  example  of  the  antagonistic  nature  of 
certain  modes  of  expression,  which  are  explicable,  Mr.  Darwin 
holds,  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  antithetical  nature.     The 
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servile  or  affeotionate  movements  of  the  dog  are  of  no  direct 
service  to  the  animal,  but  represent  the  mere  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  represents  nerve-force  or  emotion  speeding  into  channels 
of  opposite  nature  from  those  into  which  in  the  angry  condition 
they  had  been  directed.  The  shrugging  of  man's  shoulders  may 
be  selected  as  the  best  example  of  the  antagonistic  methods  of 
expression.  Here  we  confess  by  sign  language  our  inability  to 
perform  an  action,  or  as  often  exhibit  a  total  indifference  to  the 
matter  in  hand — the  polite  commeil  vousplaira!  accompanied 
by  this  gesture,  placing  the  latter  before  us  in  its  true  signi- 
ficance. As  to  the  origin  of  the  expression,  it  may  perhaps  be 
most  clearly  explained,  as  Mr,  Darwin  holds,  by  regarding  it  as  the 
antithetical  and  passive  phase  of  actions  and  expressions  which 
had  for  their  object  some  very  active  and  direct  piece  of  business 
— most  probably  that  of  attack. 

The  third  and  last  principle  used  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
emotions  is  more  strictly  a  matter  of  pure  physiology  than  the 
preceding  conditions.  Mr.  Darwin  terms  this  last  a  principle  in- 
volving Hhe  direct  action  of  the  nervous  system.'  It  acts 
independently  of  the  will  from  the  first,  and  is  independent  to  a 
certain  extent  of  habit  likewise.  A  strong  impulse  or  steady 
impression  sent  through  the  brain  causes  a  correspondingly  large 
expenditure  or  liberation  of  nerve  force,  which  escapes  by  those 
channels  which  are  first  opened  for  its  reception,  and  thus  pro- 
duces very  varied  and  marked  expressions.  In  such  a  category  we 
might  place  the  remarkable  changes  which  grief  is  known  to 
effect  in  the  colour  of  the  hair,  as  for  instance  where,  in  a  man 
led  forth  to  execution  in  India,  the  hair  was  seen  to  undergo  a 
change  of  colour  as  the  culprit  walked.  Muscular  tremor  and  the 
quaking  of  limbs — paralleled  by  the  more  severe  convulsions  from 
fright  of  hysterical  persons  and  young  children — are  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  cannot  be  explained  save  on  the  idea  of  nerve-force 
speeding  along  the  channels,  which,  through  some  unknown  condi- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  have  been  opened  for  its  reception 
in  preference  to  others.  So  also  the  phenomena  of  blushing  illus- 
trate Mr.  Darwin's  third  principle,  which  might  well  be  termed 
the  diffusion  of  nerve  force,  modified  by  habit,  by  inheritance,  and 
by  personal  peculiarities.  Here  a  mental  emotion  is  transferred 
to  the  skin-surface,  and  especially — but  not  invariably — to  the 
face,  producing  the  well-known  tinge  which  Wilkinson,  in  his 
'Human  Body  and  its  connection  with  Man,'  describes  as  the 
'celestial  rosy  red,'  and  which  he  defines  as  the  'proper  hue* 
of  love:  whilst  'lively  Shame  blushes  and  mean  Shame  looks 
Earthly.'     Carried  to  an  extreme  degree,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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Belgian  ^  stigmatics,'  the  same  emotion  produces  the  bleeding 
points  of  the  religious  devotees,  of  whom  SL  Francis  himself 
is  the  type.  The  earlier  writers  on  expression  contended  that 
blushing  was  specially  designed  from  the  beginning,  that — accord* 
ing  to  one  author — *  the  soul  might  have  sovereign  power  of  dis- 
playing in  the  cheeks  the  various  internal  emotions  of  the  moral 
feelings/  To  explain  blushing  on  more  reasonable  grounds,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  idea  that  a  sensitive  regard  for 
the  opinions  of  others  acts  primarily  on  the  mind — inducing  a 
play  of  emotion  which,  coursing  through  the  nerves  regulating 
the  circulation  of  the  face  especially,  results  in  the  dilatation  of 
the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  part  to  which  attention  has  been 
directed.  Concentration  of  attention  on  the  face  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  mental  act  involved  in  blushing,  and  that  such  attention 
has  not  escaped  the  effects  of  habit  and  inheritance  is  the  safest 
of  conclusions  founded  on  the  common  experience  of  our  race. 

It  remains,  finally,  to  direct  attention  to  the  general  proofs 
which  the  evolution  theory,  resting  the  origin  of  human  emotions 
chiefly  upon  the  idea  of  our  derivation  and  descent  from  lower  stages 
of  existence,  is  entitled  to  produce  by  way  of  supporting  the 
latter  conclusion.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  will  has,  at  the 
most,  but  little  share  in  the  development  of  the  emotions,  just 
as  in  many  cases  (e.g.,  the  phenonema  of  blushing)  it  is  powerless 
to  hinder  their  expression.  Nor  have  most  of  the  typical  modes 
of  expression  been  newly  acquired — that  is,  they  do  not  appear  as 
our  own  and  original  acts—  since  many  traits  are  exhibited  from 
our  earliest  years,  and  may  then  be  as  typically  represented  as  in 
later  life.  Equally  valuable  is  the  evidence  which  the  observa- 
tion of  abnormal  phases  of  the  human  mind  reveals  in  support  of 
the  inherited  nature  of  our  chief  emotions.  The  blind  display  the 
typical  emotions  (e.g.  blushing)  equally  with  those  who  see.  Laura 
BridgmaD,  the  trained  deaf-mute,  laughed,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
blushed  truly  by  instinct  and  nature,  and  not  from  imitation  or 
instruction.  This  girl  likewise  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  natur- 
ally as  her  seeing  and  hearing  neighbours,  and  nodded  her  head 
affirmatively  and  shook  it  negatively  by  a  similar  instinct.  Not 
less  remarkable,  as  testifying  to  the  inherent  nature  of  human 
expressions,  is  the  experience  of  the  physician  who  labours  amongst 
the  insane.  The  idiot  will  cackle  like  a  goose  as  his  only  language, 
or  give  vent  to  monosyllables  which  are  little  above  the  simple 
cries  of  the  animal  world  in  complexity  or  meaning.  Every  act 
and  expression  is  not  originally  of  the  man  but  of  the  truly  animal. 
'  Whence  come  the  animal  traits  and  instincts  in  man?  •  •  Whence 
C50me  the  savage  snarl,  the  destructive  dispositioi^|he^  ^^^^Sh^k: 
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gnage,  the  wild  howl,  the  offensive  habits,  displayed  by  some  of 
tiie  insane  ? '  *  Are  these  traits,'  asks  Dr.  Maudsley,  *  really  the 
reappearance  of  a  primitive  instinct  of  animal  nature — a  faint 
echo  from  a  far  distant  past,  testifying  to  a  kinship  which  man 
has  almost  outgrown,  or  has  grown  too  proud  to  acknowledge? 
No  doubt  such  animal  traits  are  marks  of  extreme  human  de- 
generacy, but  it  is  no  explanation  to  call  them  so  ;  degenerations 
come  by  law,  and  are  as  natural  as  law  can  make  them.  .  «  • 
Why  should  a  human  being  deprived  of  his  reason  ever  become 
so  brutal  in  character  as  some  do,  unless  he  has  the  brute  nature 
within  him?'  'We  may,'  concludes  this  eminent  authority, 
*  without  much  difficulty  trace  savagery  in  civilisation,  as  we  can 
trace  animalism  in  savagery ;  and  in  the  degeneration  of  insanity, 
in  the  unkinding^  so  to  say,  of  the  human  kind,  there  are  exhibited 
marks  denoting  the  elementary  instincts  of  its  composition.' 
These  are  weighty  words ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 
uttered  amply  justify  their  conclusions.  Turn  in  which  direction 
we  will,  we  meet  with  evidences  of  man's  lowly  origin — now  in  a 
plain  proof  of  his  kinship  with  lower  forms,  now  in  a  mere  sugges- 
tion presented  in  some  by-path  of  nature,  showing  us  a  possible 
connection  with  humbler  grades — and  even  in  the  passing  flash 
of  emotion  which,  sweeping  across  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  reveals 
the  workings  of  the  soul  within,  we  may  find,  as  in  a  random 
thought,  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  our  race. 

ANDREW  WILSON. 

Explanation  of  woodcut  (p.  358). 

Superjicial  mtucles  of  Head  and  Neck.  (Gray.) 
1,  Pyramidalis  nasi;  2,  Compressor  naris;  3,  4,  5,  dilators  and  compressors  of  the 
noso ;  6,  depressor  alse  nasi ;  7,  levator  labii  superioris  et  ale  nasi ;  8,  orbicularis 
oris;  9,  levator  anguli  oris  ;  10,  levator  labii  superioris ;  11,  12,  zygomatici ;  13, 
masseter;  14,  buccinator;  15,  risorius;  16,  depressor  anguli  oris;  17,  depressor 
labii  inferioris;  18,  levator  menti ;  19,  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  20,  27,  32,  occi- 
pito-frontalis ;  21,  temporal  fascia;  22,  atollens  aurcm;  23,  24,  attrahens  and 
retrahens  aurem ;  25,  deep  part  of  masseter ;  26,  corrugator ;  28,  stemo-mastoid ; 
29,  trapezius ;  30,  platysma ;  31,  external  jugular  vein. 
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BT  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Chapter  VII. 

WILL-0-THB-WI8P. 

HoLLTTORD  had  become  once  more  a  living  place  in  the  county. 
Colonel  Cuthbert  and  his  daughter  had  settled  down  so  rapidly  in 
their  home,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  there  all  their  lives. 
He  delighted  in  the  customary  occupations  of  an  active  country 
gentleman,  and  Miss  Cuthbert,  in  spite  of  the  frivolous  disposition 
which  she  attempted  to  make  Maurice  believe  to  be  her  real  one, 
showed  in  every  way  that  she  was  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  her. 

She  certainly  did  appear  to  be  fond  of  gaiety,  and  HoUyford 
was  earning  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  hospitable  of 
houses,  one  where  the  most  pleasant  people  were  to  be  met  with, 
and  therefore  one  of  those  to  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  be 
invited.  There  was  not  a  man,  old  or  young,  who  did  not  speak 
of  Miss  Cuthbert  as  the  most  charming  of  girls ;  and  there  was 
not  a  lady  who  did  not  think  the  Colonel  *  quite  a  dear,'  and 
very  far  from  being  beyond  the  pale  of  matrimonial  speculation. 
AH  the  gossip  about  his  past  life,  which  had  been  awakened  by  his 
reappearance  two  years  ago,  had  already  sunk  far  below  the  surface 
of  current  topics.  The  few  who  remembered  anything  about  the 
past  only  referred  to  it  at  rare  intervals,  when  their  memories  were 
stirred  by  some  passing  word  or  incident.  After  all,  our  good 
and  evil  deeds  are  of  much  less  permanent  interest  to  other 
people  than  we  in  our  vanity  are  apt  to  imagine.  Of  course  there 
had  been  a  little  shyness  at  first  on  the  part  of  some  people,  but 
curiosity  is  an  excellent  magnet,  and  the  fine  nature  of  the  Colonel 
speedily  overcame  all  doubts  which  might  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  propriety  of  replacing  his  name  on  their  visiting- 
list. 

Throughout  this  early  period  the  Calthorpes  were  his  most 
frequent  guests,  and  he  was  more  at  Calthorpe  than  at  any  other 
house.  He  liked  his  old  friend,  notwithstanding  his  failings — 
better  known,  perhaps,  to  him  than  to  anyone  else ;  and  the  kindly 
feelings  which  his  friend's  son  had  awakened  when  he  first  saw  him 
increased  as  their  intimacy  ripened.     Latterly,  indeed,  when  to- 
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gether,  the  Colonel  and  Maurice  might  have  been  taken  for  com- 
rades of  equal  age. 

Mr.  Calthorpe  was  delighted ;  closed  his  eyes  and  smiled  com- 
placently ;  his  plans  were  prospering  beyond  his  fondest  expecta- 
tions, and  he  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  leave  matters  to  take 
their  own  course. 

He  was  rudely  startled  from  this  slate  of  beatitude  about  a 
week  after  that  conversation  between  his  son  and  Arkwood. 

Invitations  had  been  issued  for  a  larger  gathering  than  usual 
at  HoUyford,  the  occasion  being  (although  the  fact  was  not  gener- 
ally known)  Miss  Cuthbert's  birthday.  But  Maurice  knew  it,  and 
was  to  have  been  present.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  a  tele- 
gram brought  the  intelligence  that  he  was  unexpectedly  detained 
in  London.  The  Colonel  was  much  disappointed  ;  Mr.  Calthorpe 
was  in  dismay,  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  looking  very 
wise  and  nodding  his  head  slowly,  as  if  to  suggest  that  he  was  not 
surprised,  although  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  enter  into  an  explana- 
tion. 

*  He  has  a  very  serious  affair  in  hand,  and  no  doubt  that  is  the 
cause  of  his  detention.  You  know  how  very  anxious  he  is  to  make 
way  in  his  profession.' 

He  looked  as  if  he  believed  it,  but  he  was  made  uncomfortable 
by  the  idea  which  flashed  upon  him  that  Maurice  had  by  this  one 
act  lost  all  the  favour  he  had  gained  in  Miss  Cuthbert's  eyes. 

*  How  unfortyinate  1 '  she  said,  scarcely  pausing  in  her  conver- 
sation with  Sir  Frederick  Powell,  the  young  baronet  of  Wood- 
stow. 

The  latter  gentleman  became  a  source  of  anxiety  to  Mr. 
Calthorpe,  for  he  sat  beside  the  heiress  at  dinner,  and  lingered 
near  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

*  A  dangerous  rival  for  Maurice,'  Mr.  Calthorpe  reflected  as  he 
observed  them  ;  '  and  she  is  gracious  to  him,  certainly.  A  smart- 
looking  fellow,  too ;  not  much  in  him,  but  fortimate  in  his  tailor. 
That's  something — tailors  and  dressmakers  have  more  to  do  with  love 
than  they  get  credit  for.  She  seems  to  be  in  a  particularly  good 
humour  to-night.  She  does  not  miss  ldi\i ;  what  an  idiot  he  is  not 
to  be  here  1 ' 

With  all  his  fears  that  his  fine-laid  schemes  might  turn  awry, 
he  was  obliged  to  own  that  Miss  Cuthbert  appeared  to  be  only  as 
happy  as  a  girl  of  her  years  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances, 
and  tiiat  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  shade  cast 
upon  her  by  the  absence  of  one  who,  if  he  were  a  lover  at  all,  was 
so  lukewarm  as  to  stay  away  on  such  an  occasion.  The  old  gentle- 
man's hopes,  which  had  been  so  high  that  morning,  were  sot  down 
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many  pegs  that  night.  He^  however,  possessed  that  inestimable 
blessing — perfect  confidence  in  himself;  it  had  carried  him  through 
so  many  crises,  that  the  probabilities  were  in  favour  of  its  carrying 
him  through  this  one,  which  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  He  slept  well,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  pale  the  gloomiest 
shadows  appear  after  a  good  sleep.  He  made  an  excellent  break- 
i»3s^.^  and  was  glancing  over  the  *  Times,'  meditating  at  intervals 
as  to  the  most  effective  mode  of  quickening  Maurice  in  his  love* 
making,  when  that  gentleman  himself  appeared. 

*  Why  did  you  not  come  last  night  ? '  he  inquired  casually,  as 
if  he  laid  no  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance.  '  You  missed 
a  pleasant  evening,  and  disappointed  Guthbert.' 

^  He'll  not  be  sorry  when  he  learns  that  it  was  his  business 
which  detained  me  in  town.  We  have  settled  that  Chancery  suit ; 
his  cousin  withdraws,  so  the  case  is  closed  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Colonel.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  was  happy  again ;  fortune  was  on  his  side  still. 

*  It  really  was  business,  then  ?  That  will  be  capital  news  for 
Cathbert,  for  I  know  he  had  a  special  dread  of  that  action,  as  it 
would  have  uncovered  so  many  old  scars.  He  missed  you  last 
night,  but  I  suppose  you  would  rather  his  daughter  had  done  so.' 

'  She  was  doubtless  better  occupied  than  in  thinking  about 
me.' 

^  She  was ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  soon  have  no 
particular  place  in  her  thoughts  at  all.' 

*  I  suppose  you  mean  that  she  is  likely  to  become  engaged  ? ' 
said  Maurice  thoughtfully. 

*  A  girl  like  her  is  sure  to  have  many  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing so.     Are  you  quite  indifferent  on  that  score  ? ' 

Maurice  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  although  the  father 
scanned  his  face  eagerly,  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  signs  of 
anxiety. 

*  Not  indifferent,  sir ;  but  I  shall  answer  you  more  satisfactorily 
when  I  return  from  HoUyford.  I  am  going  there  at  once,  to  give 
the  Colonel  particulars  of  yesterday's  proceedings,  and  I  shall  of 
course  see  Miss  Cuthbert.' 

*  Glad  to  hear  that ;  don't  let  me  detain  you.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  so  much  interested  in  the  matter.  You  will  find 
Cuthbert  is  your  friend.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  was  much  more  eager  to  hasten  the  departure  ot 
Maurice  than  the  latter  was  to  go.  To  the  father  this  visit  meant 
the  decision  of  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  them  all ;  the  son 
knew  that  in  any  case  the  decision  could  not  be  a  satisfactory 
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The  glorious  sunshine  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  curiously 
disturbed  state  of  the  man's  mind  as  he  rode  towards  Hollyford. 
He  wished  to  put  the  nature  of  his  relationship  to  Mabel  Cuthbert 
to  the  test,  and  yet  he  shrank  from  it. 

The  Colonel  was  at  home,  and  if  Maurice  had  been  a  stranger 
he  would  have  been  surprised  or  amused,  or  both,  when  the  servant 
informed  him  that  he  was  to  conduct  him  to  ^  the  wilderness/ 
But  he  knew  that  this  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  Colonel  and 
his  daughter,  and  proceeded  thither  unattended.  Passing  through 
what  was  a  fair  representation  on  a  small  scale  of  a  jungle,  he 
entered  a  green  glade,  at  one  end  of  which,  to  gratify  his  daughter. 
Colonel  Cuthbert  had  erected  a  duplicate  of  the  bungalow  he  had 
occupied  in  India,  with  all  the  accessories  of  punkahs,  lounges,  and 
hanmiocks.  The  bungalow  stood  on  a  green  terrace,  and  in  the 
semicircle  of  shrubbery  and  tree3  which  it  commanded,  spaces  had 
been  cut  affording  glimpses  of  varying  landscapes.  This  was  what 
Miss  Cuthbert  called  her  picture-gallery,  and  in  all  weathers  she 
was  fond  of  enjoying  its  beauties,  either  alone  or  in  the  company 
of  her  father.  Besides  the  natural  pictures  thus  always  before  her, 
she  had  a  large  palm-house  full  of  tropical  plants,  to  aid  her  im- 
agination in  realising  what  her  father's  home  in  India  had  been 
like. 

Maurice  passed  out  of  the  sliadow  of  the  jungle  into  the  sun- 
light, which  fell  full  upon  the  bungalow  and  the  green  terrace. 
As  he  approached,  the  Colonel  was  assisting  Mabel  out  of  a  ham- 
mock in  which  she  had  been  resting,  and  as  he  ascended  the  slope 
she  was  standing  on  the  terrace,  holding  out  her  hand.  In  the  light 
her  fair  hair  shone  like  gold,  and  something  in  the  face  dazded 
Maurice's  eyes,  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  look  straight  at  the 
sun. 

*  Welcome,  renegade  1 '  she  said  merrily ;  *  you  have  been  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  severe  punishment  for  your  deser- 
tion last  night.' 

*I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  frequent  offender  if  the  judgment  of 
the  court  is  to  be  so  agreeably  communicated  to  me.  I  am  the 
only  loser  by  my  desertion  last  night,  and  I  believe  the  Colonel 
himself  will  act  as  counsel  for  my  defence.  These  papers,  sir,  will 
explain  my  absence ;  and  I  have  only  to  say  that  your  cousin  has 
given  his  unqualified  assent  to  all  your  proposals.' 

The  Colonel  grasped  his  hand  warmly,  and  there  was  evidently 
some  agitation  underlying  the  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in 
receiving  these  tidings.  There  was  even  a  slight  huskiness  in  hia 
voice  as  he  spoke. 

<  Thank  you,  Maurice,  most  heartily.     Some  ^^  C§dep?»^ou 
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will  learn  why  I  have  been  so  anxious  to  avoid  further  proceedings 
in  this  case.  Enough  for  the  present  that,  had  my  proposals  been 
persistently  refused,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Mabel's  sake 
to  have  gone  into  matters  the  remembrance  of  which  disturbed  me 
greatly.    Thank  you  again.' 

^  It  was  the  liberality  of  your  proposals,  sir,  which  satisfied 
yoiu:  cousin,  and  no  arguments  of  mine.' 

^  You  have  at  any  rate  spared  me  much  pain.  Excuse  me  for 
the  present.     I  must  go  in  and  look  at  these  papers.' 

He  turned  to  his  daughter  and  kissed  her  tenderly  on  the  brow 
a  very  unusual  manifestation  of  emotion  to  be  made  by  him  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person.  Then  he  walked  slowly  away,  his  head 
slightly  bowed,  and  a  sad  quietness  in  his  movement,  as  if  he  were 
walking  away  from  the  grave  of  some  one  very  dear  to  him. 

Mabel  watched  him  till  he  had  disappeared  in  the  jungle,  and 
then  turned  to  Maurice  with  such  a  look  on  her  face  as  he  had 
never  before  observed:  it  was  that  of  the  subdued  anxiety  of 
earnest  love — as  if  a  soft  shadow  had  fallen  upon  a  clear  lake  that 
had  been  a  moment  ago  all  brightness. 

^  I  must  not  ask  you,  Mr.  Calthorpe,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
strange  effect  your  news  has  produced  upon  my  father.  I  know 
that  he  will  tell  me  himself,  if  he  thinks  it  right  that  I  should 
know  it.' 

*  The  case  was  simply  the  question  of  the  succession  to  a  part 
of  the  property  left  him  by  his  uncle.  The  matters  to  which  he 
refers  as  sources  of  his  agitation  have  not  been  revealed  even  to 
me.  Of  course,  if  the  case  had  proceeded,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  tell  me,  or  whoever  conducted  it,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  to  do  so  relieves  him.' 

*  And  it  was  for  my  sake  that  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  speak ! '  she  said  in  a  low  nervous  voice,  speaking  to 
herself  rather  than  to  Maurice ;  and  her  eyes,  still  fixed  upon 
the  place  where  her  father  had  disappeared,  slowly  filled  with 
tears. 

Maurice  became  pale;  he  stood  for  a  moment  motionless; 
then  a  strange  light  overspread  his  face ;  he  uttered  a  short  cry, 
and  impulsively  seized  her  hand. 

*  It  is  Lucy  I' 

He  stood  trembling  with  a  strange  awe  upon  him :  the  man's 
whole  being  was  quivering  with  love  and  great  joy :  next  mo- 
ment he  was  like  one  hurled  from  a  height  and  lying  stunned 
below. 

The  hand  did  make  a  convulsive  movement  in  his  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  name— he  felt  sure  of  it.    And  y®^D|^tfgJ^D^,3^i^ 
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must  have  been  his  own  imagination  which  made  him  think  so, 
or  the  effect  of  her  natural  surprise  at  his  singular  behaviour ; 
for  the  eyes  which  had  been  so  full  of  tenderness  and  tears 
turned  upon  him  so  coldly  that  his  heart  was  frozen,  and  when 
the  hand  was  withdrawn  from  his  in  a  quiet  pitying  way  which 
conveyed  the  keenest  reproach,  ^  Mr.  Calthorpe ! '  was  all  she  said. 
The  voice  was  soft  and  sympathetic,  as  if  she  understood  his 
mistake  and  was  sorry  for  it. 

He  could  not  speak,  and  he  could  not  help  gazing  into  her  iace, 
which  was  now  so  changed  and  still  so  beautiful.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  been  for  a  moment  privileged  to  see  his  living  love,  and  on 
the  instant  to  know  it  dead. 

*I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Cuthbert,'  he  said  mechanically, 
pausing  at  each  word.  ^  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  and  dream- 
ing. I  scarcely  know  whether  or  not  I  am  awake  yet.  I  hope 
I  have  not  offended  you.' 

There  was  a  pathetic  weariness  and  resignation  in  his  voice 
and  look  :  the  penalty  of  his  brief  exaltation  was  utter  prostration. 

*  You  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Calthorpe,'  she  responded  kindly, 
*  and  you  startled  me  a  little.' 

*  Yes,  it  was  a  mistake.  Looking  at  you  now,  I  cannot  under- 
stand it — the  difference  is  so  great.  And  yet  you  were  so  like 
her  I' 

*  And  now  ? '  she  said,  slowly  winding  her  handkerchief  round 
her  finger,  but  still  watching  his  face  as  if  expecting  to  dis- 
cover there  the  solution  of  some  riddle  which  perplexed  her. 

He  roused  himself  at  the  question. 

*  And  now  I  feel  how  much  I  must  bore  you  with  this  nonsense 
of  mine.' 

*  Do  you  call  it  nonsense  ? ' 

There  was  a  faint  movement  of  her  lips,  which  might  have 
indicated  agitation,  had  there  been  any  cause  for  it ;  but  of  course 
it  could  not  be  so  in  her  case,  as  she  was  so  calm  and  so  full  of 
pitying  sympathy. 

'  What  else  ? '  he  answered,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh.  *  I 
know  it  must  appear  so  to  you,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  can 
endure  my  company  at  all.' 

Miss  Cuthbert  dropped  her  handkerchief,  and  stooped  quickly 
to  pick  it  up ;  be  stooping  also,  their  hands  touched.  As  they 
rose,  he  was  startled  again  by  an  expression  of  something  like  pain 
which  flashed  across  her  face  ;  but  it  Was  only  a  flash,  and  again  he 
concluded  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  Her  conventional 
exclamation  satisfied  him. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Calthorp^gLedbyGoOglc 
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If  there  had  been  any  emotion  which  she  desired  to  conceal,  it 
had  been  as  transient  as  the  expression  which  hinted  at  it ;  but 
she  certainly  was  a  shade  paler  than  usual.  He  also  became  con- 
ventional. 

'  Let  me  bring  a  chair  for  you  here  in  the  sunshine,  Miss  Cuth- 
bert.    You  must  be  fatigued  after  the  excitement  of  yesterday.' 

'  Thank  you.  Not  at  all  fatigued,  although  it  was  an  evening 
of  what  is  called  unmitigated  enjoyment,  which  I  understand 
usually  means  an  awfully  dreary  time.  Now  let  us  go  back  to 
what  we  were  talking  about.  You  must  not  again  say  that  you 
think  I  think  you  are  a  bore,  because  that  is  doing  yourself  and 
me  an  injustice.' 

^  It  relieves  me  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  and  I  promise— — ' 

*  Stop.  I  know  you  are  going  to  say  that  you  will  not  make  a 
mistake  again.  I  take  that  for  granted  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  not  to  speak  to  me  again  about  a  person  in 
whom  I  am  so  much  interested  as  my — we  must  really  use  her 
name  ;  "  double-goer  "  is  such  a  mouthful.  You  just  now  called 
her ?' 

She  waited  for  him  to  repeat  the  name.  Even  convention- 
ality would  not  serve  him  here:  he  was  too  sensitive  on  the 
subject,  and  kind  as  Miss  Cuthbert  was,  he  could  not  speak  of  it 
without  pain.  There  was,  too,  something  in  her  tone  and  manner 
which  made  him  hesitate.     She  helped  him  out  of  the  difficulty. 

*  I  think  you  said  Lucy.' 

There  was  not  the  slightest  inflection  of  the  voice :  it  was 
hard  and  clear ;  and  although  she  was  evidently  interested,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  steady  eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  him  even 
to  suggest  the  sympathy  she  had  shown  a  little  while  ago,  and 
which  would  have  won  the  confidence  she  desired.  She  seemed 
to  become  consciou3  of  that  herself. 

^  I  sometimes  think,  Mr  Calthorpe,'  she  said  quietly,  smiling, 
'  that  you  must  have  thought  what  I  intended  to  be  frankness  at 
our  first  meeting  was  boldness.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  he  said  hastily,  with  a  deprecatory  moveraent  of  the 
hand. 

*  So  much  the  better,  for  I  am  going  to  be  again  frank  or  told, 
whichever  you  please  to  call  it.  At  the  first  you  were  like  an 
old  friend  to  me,  and  now  I  may  almost  claim  you  as  one.  Is  not 
that  very  bold?' 

*  It  is  very  pleasant.' 

'  Please  do  not  begin  to  flatter :  which  is  a  weapon  that  will 
overcome  me  at  once  ;  for  I  dop't  like  flattery,  and  J  don't  like  the 
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people  who  use  it.    You  can  try  it  if  you  want  to  see  how  shy  I 
can  be.' 

The  h'ps  contracted  into  a  pretty  circle,  the  eyes  twinkled 
archly,  and  she  was  like  a  schoolgirl  waiting  for  the  answer  to 
some  comical  conundrum. 

*  Is  not  the  implication  flattering  to  me  ? ' 

*  That  depends.  Tell  me  first,  exactly  what  you  are  thinking 
of  me  at  this  moment,  and  I  shall  answer.' 

*  That  is  somewhat  hard,  for  much  of  what  I  am  thinking 
would  sound  like  flattery.' 

*Very  well,  then;  tell  me  the  part  which  won't  sound  like 
flattery.' 

*  Then,  I  was  thinking  that  you  are  a  will-o'-the-wisp,'  he  said, 
much  amused,  and  falling  into  her  humour. 

'That  certainly  is  not  flattering;  for  the  will-o'-the-wisp  is 
mischievous,  and  misleads  benighted  travellers.' 

*  I  meant  only  in  your  moods — ^you  change  so  rapidly  from 
grave  to  gay.  Suppose  I  try  another  simile  to  express  what  I  was 
thinking  about  you.  You  were  like  a  brilliant  fantasia,  the  theme 
of  which  I  know  is  beautiful,  but  in  my  dulness  I  cannot  catch  it, 
because  the  variations  are  so  rapid.' 

*  Ah  I  That  is  better,  and  if  you  will  only  omit  the  beautiful, 
it  is  very  like  what  I  appear  to  myself.  Now  I  can  give  you  your 
answer — it  is  this.  I  esteem  you  enough  to  wish  you  not  to  flatter 
me  ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  am  flattering  you  in  saying  so,  then 
you  are  not  my  friend.' 

She  was  quite  in  earnest,  and  spoke  with  a  matter-of-fact  air, 
as  if  she  would  say,  '  Here  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  and  you 
can  like  it  or  not,  as  you  please.'  She  had  assumed  that  look  and 
expression  of  self-conscious  honesty  which  people  use  when  they 
say  disagreeable  things  under  the  banner  of  Common-sense — only, 
she  was  not  saying  anything  disagreeable. 

*  We  only  flatter  when  we  give  our  friends  credit  for  qualities 
which  they  do  not  possess.  I  was  not  doing  that,  and  now  I  must 
turn  your  own  words  against  yourself,  and  say  that  you  are  not  the 
friend  I  wish  you  to  be  if  you  think  there  is  anything  but  sincere 
pleasure  in  knowing  that  you  regard  me  as  your  friend.* 

'  I  take  it  as  you  mean  it,  and  we  shall  make  this  compact- 
that  we  shall  never  say  anything  to  each  other  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  pleasing,  but  speak  only  what  we  believe  to  be  true.' 

*  Agreed.' 

'  You  understand  that  our  compact  is  one  of  friendship,'  she 
■aid,  emphasizing  the  word,  and  giving  him  her  hand ;  '  and  I  hope 
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that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  speak  quite  freely  to  me  about  your 
fidend — or  I  suppose  I  am  entitled  to  say  our  friend,  Lucy.' 

'There  is  little  more  to  tell  you  than  you  already  know,* 
he  answered  calmly,  the  feeling  of  reserve  creeping  upon  him 
again. 

'  You  admired  her  very  much  ?  ' 

*Yes,  although  our  acquaintance  was  a  short  one.  Your 
singular  resemblance  to  her  frequently  reminds  me  of  her,  but 
never  so  much  so  as  to-day.  The  feelings  which  moved  you  when 
your  father  left  us,  made  you — made  me,  in  fact,  forget  myself.* 

*  They  were  kindly  feelings.' 

*  She  had  a  kindly  face,  and  I  am  sure  a  kindly  heart.' 

<  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  mine  is  not  always  a  kindly 
face.  No  apologies:  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  you  are  so 
promptly  obedient  to  the  terms  of  our  compact.  I  suppose  I 
must  not  pry  too  closely  into  what  passed  between  you.* 

*  There  was  nothing  particular  passed  between  us.  We  were 
good  friends,  that  was  all.' 

He  could  not  bring  himself  yet  to  *  prompt  obedience '  to  the 
terms  of  the  compact  in  speaking  of  his  regard  for  Lucy. 

*  That  was  all  1 '  she  repeated  slowly  ;  and  then,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  *  and  I  suppose,  if  you  had  not  seen  me,  you  would  have 
entirely  forgotten  her  by  this  time  ? ' 

*  I  must  own  that  her  image  was  not  quite  so  vivid  when  I 
first  met  you  as  it  is  now.' 

*  And  in  time  it  would  have  passed  away  altogether.  What 
a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  for  a  woman  to  learn  that  she 
was  forgotten  by  anybody  she  cared  very  much  for !  I  wonder 
how  she  would  feel — the  very  thought  of  it  makes  me  shudder. 
Still  more  horrible — if  such  a  thing  could  be — that  it  was  her 
lover  who  forgot  her,  and  she  should  hear  him  say  so  I  Happily, 
such  a  thing  is  impossible,'  she  concluded,  laughing  at  the  phan- 
tom she  had  herself  created. 

*  Quite  impossible  to  you.  Miss  Cuthbert,'  he  said,  laughing 
too.  She  had  imitated  the  shudder  and  the  look  of  horror  so  natur- 
ally. '  You  would  make  an  excellent  actress.  Have  you  never 
thought  of  getting  up  a  play  at  HoUyford  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  arranging  one  now.  I  shall  tell  you  all  about 
it  another  time.  There  is  my  fieither  coming,  and  as  he  will  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  business  matters,  my  chatter  would  not 
amuse  him.    Good-bye  for  the  present.' 

*  Is  it  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  you  have  selected  for  the  forth- 
coming performance  ? ' 
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^  I  am  not  yet  sure  which  it  is  to  be.  Have  you  any  preference  ? 
I  should  like  to  know,  because  you  play  a  leading  part.' 

*  Comedy  seems  to  me  best  adapted  for  private  theatricals. 
The  audience  can  then  laugh  at  their  friends  with  a  good  grace, 
and  the  actors  may  flatter  themselves  that  the  mirth  is  a  tribute 
to  their  talent  and  not  to  their  folly.' 

*  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  comedy,  then  ;  but  one  never  can  tell 
what  is  to  happen  until  the  end  is  reached.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  an  original  play  1  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  an 
author.' 

*  Well,  the  play  is  a  new  one,  but  I  am  only  the  author  of  a 
part  of  it.  That  is  why  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  what  the  end  of  it 
is  to  be,  and  whether  we  should  call  it  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy.' 

<  Who  is  lucky  enough  to  be  your  collaborator  ? ' 

*  I  have  betrayed  enough  already,'  she  exclaimed  playfully.  *  It 
spoils  one's  zest  in  preparing  a  surprise  when  everybody  knows  it 
is  coming.  You  must  not  ask  me  about  it  again  until  I  tell  you 
it  is  finished.' 

*  I  shall  try  to  curb  my  curiosity,  but  you  have  greatly  excited 
it.' 

'  Thank  you.' 

She  walked  away  with  a  b'ght  step,  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  her  father  as  she  passed  him  on  the  terrace,  and  gave  one 
bright  glance  back  at  the  bimgalow  before  the  shrubbery  hid  her 
from  sight. 

*  How  happy  she  is ! '  thought  Maurice.  *  Her  path  has  been 
all  brightness.' 

He  had  been  startled  into  forgetfulness  of  the  object  he  had 
intended  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  during  this  interview.  One 
thing  was  clear :  Miss  Cuthbert  was  still  heart-free.  For  himself, 
the  strange  power  she  possessed  of  causing  him  pleasure  and  pain 
was  as  inexplicable  as  ever  except  by  the  simple  rule  that  he 
loved  her.  There  was  nothing  terrible  in  that  idea,  and  if  she  had 
retained  for  ten  minutes  that  look  which  had  struck  from  him  the 
impulsive  cry  *  Lucy  I ' — he  would  have  known  and  would  have 
told  her.  She  was  an  heiress :  there  was  nothing  in  that  fact  in- 
compatible with  love ;  it  ought  to  have  been  an  agreeable  frame- 
work for  a  handsome  woman  :  but  in  his  case 

'  Come,  wool-gatherer  1 1  have  something  to  say  to  you,'  broke 
in  the  Colonel  quietly.  *I  have  left  you  five  minutes  in  the 
clouds :  I  want  you  to  come  back  to  the  earth  now.* 
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ClIArTER  VIIL 

BELF-TOKTXJKE. 

Miss  Cutiibebt  wrote : 

*  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  write  about  him,  and  yet  my 
brain  seems  to  be  aching  with  the  desire  to  tell  you^  Lucy,  what 
my  thoughts  are  about  this  man.  I  have  again  and  again  deter- 
mined to  do  it,  and  have  sat  for  hours  with  the  pen  in  my  hand  ; 
but  the  paper  remained  blank,  and  I  had  to  rise  as  much  exhausted 
in  body  and  mind  as  if  I  had  done  a  severe  day's  work.  I  do  not 
know  why  this  should  be  when  I  am  writing  to  you,  for  I  wish 
to  tell  you  everything,  and  you  understand  that  no  thought  of 
sparing  myself  would  check  my  words ;  but  in  spite  of  all  my 
efiForts,  the  idea  which  I  am  about  to  set  down  escapes  before  the 
pen  touches  the  paper.  The  very  words  seem  to  fly,  leaving  me 
powerless  to  tell  you  anything  connectedly. 

*  To-day  I  feel  stronger — because  I  am  angry;  and  I  think  I 
can  show  you  that  the  harshness  with  which  I  judged  him  at  first 
was  not  too  harsh,  as  I  began  to  fear.  After  what  he  has  said  to- 
day, you  cannot  think  that  I  misjudge  him;  after  the  confession  I 
am  about  to  make  of  my  own  feelings,  you  cannot  think  that  I 
wish  to  misjudge  him. 

*  Since  my  last  letter,  we  have  frequently  met.  We  have  become 
what  people  call  "  great  friends."  I  know  from  Mrs.  Harper  that 
there  are  people  who  think  us  lovers — but  rumours  of  that  kind 
are  raised  upon  very  slight  foundations.  They  do  no  harm,  appar- 
ently, for  so  far  as  I  am  aware  they  have  not  interfered  with  the 
attentions  of  other  suitors.  I  have  even  had  proposals,  although  I 
have  done  my  best  to  prevent  them,  because  they  have  been  al- 
ways distressing  to  me.  I  dare  say  that  in  time  I  shall  find  them 
amusing,  as  other  girls  do. 

*  But  he  has  never  done  more  than  pay  me  the  most  ordinary 
compliments,  although  he  has  had  opportunities  such  as  have  not 
been  granted  to  anyone  else  to  speak  freely.  I  have  tempted 
him  to  speak.  To-day  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  force  from 
him  <^  a  declaration ; "  but  I  shrink  from  striking  that  final  blow 
with  such  a  strange  feeling  of  fright,  that  I  cannot  do  it.  Then 
the  question  startles  me,  Do  I  hesitate  most  on  account  of  the  pain 
my  refusal  will  cause  him  or  myself  ?  At  one  time  it  seemed  that 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  by  my  contemptuous  ridicule  would 
afford  me  complete  satisfaction  for  the  anguish  he  has  caused  you. 
Now  I  am  troubled  about  myself,  and  the  nearer  the  end  I  have 
in  view  appears,  the  more  I  dread  it.  Can  you  understand  this  ? 
It  cannot  be:'  that  I  love  him.  •  •  •  How  timi<] 
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and  I  am  still  trembling  as  if  I  were  sitting  at  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
an  east  wind,  instead  of  being  in  my  own  warm  room.  That  is  the 
confession  I  had  to  make  to  you,  and  it  was  not  easily  done ;  for 
writing  down  this  doubt  of  myself  seems  to  give  it  probability  and 
form.  I  am  compelled  to  do  it,  although  I  know  how  it  will 
sting  you  to  think  it  even  possible  that  your  friend  should  be 
false  to  you. 

'  Have  no  fear.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  my  caring  for  him. 
I  am  so  often  angry  with  him,  and  see  his  weakness  and  selfishness 
so  plainly.  And  if  there  had  been  danger,  it  was  removed  to-day 
when  he  told  me  calmly  that  you  and  he  had  been  "  good  friends, 
that  was  all."  Hearing  that,  and  remembering  how  everything 
but  words  led  you  to  believe  he  loved  you,  I  felt  as  bitterly  to- 
wards him  as  ever.  I  was  almost  startled  into  expressing  it ;  but 
I  carried  it  off  so  lightly,  that  he  is  still  unaware  how  deeply  I 
am  interested  on  your  account.  He  said  I  was  a  capital  actress, 
thinking  that  the  horror  I  felt  was  only  make-believe.  He  is  so 
easily  deceived,  that  I  wonder  whether  he  is  a  fool  or  only  making 
a  fool  of  me.  That  would  be  punishment  indeed  for  the  decep- 
tion I  am  practising.  I  do  feel  mean  and  cruel  whenever  he 
makes  me  think  that  he  is  thinking  of  you.  Should  it  prove  that 
I  am  mistaken,  that  he  really  did  care  for  you,  and  that  only 
your  absence  prevented  him  from  telling  you,  I  could  never  for- 
give myself  for  what  would  then  be  heartless  treachery  on  my  part. 

*  Could  I  forgive  myself  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he  really 
cares  for  me  ? 

*  I  must  not  think  of  that,  for  the  mere  idea  distracts  me. 
You  see  how  much  reason  I  have  to  be  troubled  about  myself, 
and  how  I  am  haunted  by  doubts  arid  fears  of  what  I  am  doing. 
Luckily,  I  can  easily  bring  myself  back  to  common  sense.  I  sup- 
pose he  might  care  for  me,  and  had  you  never  existed,  I  might 
have  come  to  care  for  him.  But  I  promised  to  show  you  that  my 
first  opinion  of  him  had  not  been  too  harsh,  and  this  should  do  it. 

'Mrs.  Harper  has  told  me  something  about  the  Calthorpes. 
They  have  a  fine  place,  and  old  Mr.  Calthorpe  lives  and  acts  as  if 
he  were  a  millionaire.  He  is  really  in  poverty,  and  the  whole  of 
his  estates  will  be  taken  from  him  unless 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  write  the  words,  and  yet  glad  to  do  so,  because 
they  recall  my  contempt — unless  Mr.  Maurice,  as  they  call  him, 
finds  an  heiress  in  time,  with  money  enough  to  save  the  property ! 
That  is  what  he  is  seeking,  and  he  and  his  father  evidently  think 
they  have  found  the  lady  in  me.  Everybody  knows  their  object, 
and — oh,  it  is  horribly  contemptible ! 

*  I  must  bring  it  to  an  end  soon ;  the  thought  of  it  is  worrying 
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me  too  much.  I  know  I  shall  get  ill  if  this  state  of  doubt 
continues,  and  then  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  my  triumph. 
And  yet  I  wish  that  I  understood  him  better — I  wish  that  I  could 
be  sure  that  I  am  not  doing  wrong.  I  see  what  will  happen :  he 
will  tell  me  how  desperately  he  loves  me,  how  he  does  not  care  for 
anything  in  the  world  but  me — and  so  on.  Then  I  shall  look 
pityingly  at  him,  make  a  most  formal  bow,  and  say  :  '*  Beally,  Mr, 
Calthorpe,  you  take  me  by  surprise.  I  regret  that  I  must  decline 
to  accept  an  honour  so  unexpected  and  so  unmerited."  Then  he 
will  plead,  beg  me  to  give  him  some  hope  (lovers  always  do  that, 
I  believe),  and  I  shall  become  cold  and  haughty,  repeating  my 
refusal  firmly. 

'  Then  he  will  go  away  crestfallen,  and  I ^ 

The  Colonel  entered  his  daughter's  room,  and  his  humorous 
smile  indicated  that  he  had  something  amusing  to  communicate. 
Her  back  was  towards  him,  her  elbows  resting  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  her  face  on  her  hands.   She  did  not  observe  his  entrance. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mabel,  but  I  come  as  an  am- 
bassador.    My  mission  is  one  of  the  gravest  importance,  and 

Why,  what  has  happened  ?    Are  you  ill  ? ' 

She  had  risen  hastily  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  he  saw  that 
she  had  been  crying. 

*  Yes,  papa,  I  am  ill,  but  it  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about,' 
she  answered  agitatedly,  as  she  closed  her  writing-case.  Then  she 
wiped  her  eyes  hastily  and  tried  to  smile.  *  There,  I  am  better 
now.  You  must  not  look  so  serious,  for  it  was  only  a  silly  fancy  of 
mine,  which  you  would  laugh  at,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what  it  was,' 

*  I  would  not  laugh  at  anything  which  could  affect  you  so  much 
as  this  appears  to  have  done,'  he  said  gravely. 

'  But  this  is  so  foolish,  I  am  ashamed  of  it.' 

*  Then,  we  need  not  speak  of  it  until  you  can  laugh  at  it,  not 
cry.  Perhaps  the  important  matter  which  I  have  to  lay  before 
you  may  give  your  thoughts  a  pleasanter  turn.  You  had  better  sit 
down  and  prepare  yourself  for  the  awful  news.  Now,  are  you 
ready?' 

'  Oh,  quite.' 

His  tenderness,  his  pleasant  humour,  soothed  and  comforted 
her,  and  she  was  able  to  smile  at  the  mock  solemnity  with  which 
he  invested  his  subject. 

'  Well,  then,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Sir  Frederick  Powell, 
and  although  you  might  not  think  so  from  my  manner,  the 
contents  are  of  a  serious  nature.     Can  you  guess  what  they  are  ? ', 

*  I  have  not  the  least  idea.'  Digitized  by  vji^ji^gle 
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The  Colonel  seated  himself  on  the  couch  bepide  her,  and  the 
humorous  expression  passed  from  his  face  as  he  gazed  earnestly 
into  her  eyes. 

'  He  has  reminded  me,  Mabel,  of  what  I  was  willing  to  forget, 
that  some  day  you  will  be  going  away  from  me,  I  have  been 
forced  to  think  of  it  sometimes,  and  I  do  not  like  it/ 

*  Why  should  I  go  away  from  you,  papa  ? ' 

*  You  will  marry,  no  doubt,'  he  continued  softly ;  *  you  will 
have  new  ties,  new  interests  in  life,  and  your  father  will  take  his 
place  in  the  background  of  your  thought  and  care.  It  is  natural, 
and  most  fathers  find  pleasure  in  seeing  their  children  well 
settled  in  life.  But  it  is  a  great  change  under  any  circumstances, 
and  you  know  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  accustom  myself  to  the 
prospect  of  it.     You  are  still  a  very  young  child  in  my  eyes.* 

<But  it  need  not  be/  she  said,  laying  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  putting  her  arm  affectionately  round  his  neck. 

<  Not  immediately,  I  hope  ;  but  we  need  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  probability  of  its  coming  some  day.  Meanwhile,  I  have  to 
decide  what  my  answer  is  to  be  to  Sir  Frederick,  for  he  has  asked 
me,  with  an  old-fashioned  formality  which  I  like,  to  give  him  leave 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  you.    What  shall  I  say  ? ' 

She  started ;  there  was  a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
seemed  to  shiver.     The  Colonel  was  amazed. 

^  Tell  him  that  he  must  not  think  of  it,'  she  cried  excitedly. 
^  Tell  him  that  he  must  never  speak  to  me  if  he  thinks  of  it ; 
that  I  never  can — that  I  never  will — marry  anybody.' 

She  hid  her  face  on  her  father's  breast  and  sobbed. 

He  remained  silent  for  alittle  while,  his  hand  smoothing  her  hair, 
his  brain  actively  occupied  with  wondering  and  confused  specula- 
tions. Then  she  became  quiet,  and  he  spoke  in  the  low  sad  voice 
of  one  who  has  been  suddenly  made  aware  of  a  great  loss  which 
he  has  secretly  feared,  and  yet  had  hoped  to  avert. 

'  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  this,  Mabel.  I  ought  to 
have  been  ready  to  learn  that  some  one  had  found  a  way  to  your 
heart  without  asking  my  leave  to  pass.  Well,  in  good  time  you 
will  let  me  know  who  it  is  that  is  to  take  you  away  from  me.' 

^  No  one  shall  take  me  away  from  you,'  was  the  passionate  cry. 
*  I  shall  never  marry.' 

<  You  need  not  make  rash  vows,  my  child,'  he  said,  patting  her 
on  the  head,  a  kindly  smile  overspreading  but  not  obscuring  the 
father's  inevitable  regret.  '  If  you  do  not  marry,  I  shall  be  sel- 
fishly glad ;  and  if  you  do,  I  shall  try  to  be  unselfishly  happy  in 
seeing  you  happy.  And  I  shall  be,  if  the  man  happens  to  be  to  my 
liking.    There  now,  we  are  going  to  have  doiji^e  ip|h^^\i|^julj^t. 
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t  know  wliat  answer  to  give  Sir  Frederick.  You  must  take  a  rest, 
for  we  shall  probably  have  both  the  Calthorpes  with  us  this  even- 
ing.    But  if  you  are  not  well  enough  you  need  not  join  us.' 

She  was  alone  again :  she  sat  with  eyes  wide  open,  but  like 
one  in  sleep,  so  dull  and  expressionless  was  her  face. 

Chapter  IX. 

OLD  FOLE  FBOPOaB. 

*  Yon  are  not  in  such  good  spirits  as  I  expected  to  find  you  to« 
night,  Cuthbert,'  said  Mr.  Calthorpe,  passing  the  wine.  <  I  thought 
that  with  the  quiet  settlement  of  this  disagreeable  business  you 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  feeling  of  freedom  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  the  past.' 

^  Have  I  been  dull,  then  ? '  asked  the  Colonel.  <  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  so,  and  I  thought  we  were  particularly  merry  during 
dinner.' 

*  Miss  Cuthbert  was,  but  you  were  not.' 

*  I  was  thinking  about  her — she  is  not  well.' 

<  Not  well  I  I  never  saw  her  looking  better,  and  I  cannot  ima- 
gine how  she  could  be  in  brighter  spirits  than  she  was  to-night. 
All  your  thoughts  about  her  should  be  pleasant  ones.  I  regard 
her  as  the  best  part  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  come  to  solace 
you  for  the  troubles  of  the  old  time.  Upon  my  word,  Cuthbert,  I 
think  you  are  an  exceptionally  lucky  fellow.' 

*  Yes,  I  am  a  lucky  fellow,'  responded  the  Colonel  meditatively, 
gazing  out  into  the  soft  twilight,  for  the  lamps  had  not  yet  been 
lighted  and  the  curtains  were  not  drawn. 

*  Think  what  you  have  found,'  continued  Mr.  Calthorpe,  who 
was  in  the  most  complacent  mood,  evidently  pleased  with  himself 
and  with  everybody  else.  ^  She  is  handsome,  she  is  remarkably 
clever,  and  she  is  devoted  to  you.' 

*  Ay,  I  am  sure  of  that.  No  father  ever  had  a  more  loving 
child.  It  is  because  I  prize  her  so  much  that  I  dread  everything 
which  might  cause  her  the  least  unhappiness.' 

*  You  say  that  as  sadly  as  if  you  knew  of  something  which  was 
likely  to  do  it.    Is  there  anything  ?  ' 

Two  figures  crossed  the  lawn,  and  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  them 
the  Colonel  smiled.  Then  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  to  get 
another  glimpse  of  his  daughter  and  Maurice. 

<  I  told  you  she  is  not  well,'  he  said,  turning  to  his  friend,  *  and 
to-day  I  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is  not  mere  &ncy  on  my 
part.  I  have  watched  her  closely  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
although  she  has  shown  herself  most  eager  to  do^ tf^Y^jrythi^g^it^jt 
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would  make  me  happy,  and  has  appeared  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented herself,  there  have  been  times  when  the  idea  has  been 
forced  upon  me  that  there  is  something  on  her  mind  about  which 
she  will  not  speak  to  me.' 

*  Have  you  told  her  so  ? ' 

*  Not  yet,'  he  replied,  as  if  speaking  to  himself  whilst  he  slowly 
paced  the  floor,  head. bowed  and  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
*jWhat  occurred  to  me  is  this:  that  in  striving  to  do  what  I 
believe  to  be  best  for  her,  I  have  done  her  an  injury  in  making  the 
change  in  her  life  so  sudden  and  complete.' 

*  The  change  was  necessary,  and  you  have  not  deprived  her  of 
any  friends.' 

'  No,  I  have  not  deprived  her  of  her  friends,  but  I  have  separ- 
ated her  from  them.' 

^  But  only  for  a  time,  and  she  knows  that  you  would  not  put 
any  needless  restriction  upon  her  seeing  them.' 

'  Yes,  any  of  the  friends  I  know ;  but  there  may  be  somebody 
about  whom  I  know  nothing  yet,  and  whose  introduction  she  may 
fear  would  not  be  pleasing  to  me.    Do  you  imderstand  ? ' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  did  understand,  and  was  startled  into  a  new 
train  of  reflection.  Deeply  as  he  had  considered  the  probabilities 
of  the  young  heiress  being  speedily  captured  by  some  knight  of 
more  daring  heart  than  his  son,  it  had  never  before  occmTed  to  him 
that  she  might  be  already  a  captive.  Now  that  the  idea  was 
suggested,  it  appeared  to  him  only  too  probable :  it  would  account, 
as  nothing  else  in  her  early  training  would,  for  the  ease  with  which 
she  bore  and  repelled  the  assaults  of  many  wooers. 

'  What  has  made  you  think  of  this  ?' 

*  Her  vehemence  in  assuring  me  to-day  that  she  would  never 
marry :  her  strange  fits  of  depression,  followed  by  wild  moods  of 
excitement,  such  as  she  was  in  this  evening.  You  thought  her 
mirth  was  the  natural  result  of  good  health  and  an  easy  mind.  To 
me  it  was  all  forced — so  plainly  forced,  that  I  am  surprised  you  did 
not  observe  it.' 

*  I  thought  we  formed  a  very  pleasant  family  party,  and  was 
delighted  with  her  humorous  way  of  challenging  Maurice  to  dare 
the  evening  dews  by  accompanying  her  to  the  bungalow  in  search 
of  something  she  had  left  there.  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason 
she  could  have  for  attempting  to  deceive  you  regarding  her  state 
of  health  or  mind.' 

'  Because  you  do  not  feel  as  I  do  what  you  said  yourself  just 
now — ^that  she  is  devoted  to  me.  She  is  so  glad  to  be  with  me, 
she  thinks  that  I  have  done  so  much  for  her,  and  that  there  has 
been  so  much  sorrow  in  my  life  already,  that  she  must  sacrifice 
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every  inclination  of  her  own  if  it  should  cause  me  the  least  uneasi- 
ness. Poor  child,  it  was  her  mother^s  way,  and  unfortunately  I  did 
not  understand  it  until  too  late.' 

'  But  you  may  be  mistaken,'  suggested  Mr.  Calthorpe  feebly, 
for  he  could  not  find  much  assurance  in  the  suggestion  himself. 

*  Possibly — I  hope  so ;  but  I  am  disturbed  by  old  memories. 
Every  look  and  every  laugh  or  smile  makes  me  think  of  her  mother 
on  the  last  day  we  were  together.  She  was  like  what  Mabel  was 
to-night,  perfectly  free  from  care  apparently.  I  was  blindly 
happy,  and  had  no  suspicion  that  she  was  making  it  a  merry  day 
because  it  was  to  be  our  last  one  together.  So  it  proved ;  but  if 
she  had  lived  !  "Well,  there  is  no  use  speculating  upon  what  might 
have  been,  except  when  it  helps  us  to  direct  what  may  be.' 

*  If  it  should  happen  that  your  surmise  is  correct,  and  that 
Mabel  has  a  lover  of  whom  she  thinks  you  would  not  approve — 
what  will  you  do  ?' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  put  the  question  cautiously ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  own  selfish  interest  in  the  answer,  there  was  a  kindly  ele 
ment  of  interest  on  his  friend's  account  also. 

*  Try  to  find  out  what  the  man  was,  and,  if  he  were  an  honest 
fellow,  give  her  to  him  with  my  blessing.' 

*  What !  without  consideration  as  to  his  position — education — 
prospects ! ' 

'  Without  considering  anything  beyond  the  question  whether 
or  not  he  would  n[iake  her  happy.' 

<  But,  my  dear  Cuthbert,  this  would  not  be  just  even  to  her. 
She  does  not ' 

*  There  1 '  interrupted  the  Colonel,  smiling  at  his  friend's  look  of 
astonishment  and  alarm ;  ^  I  know  all  the  wise  counsel  you  would 
give  me,  and  thank  you  for  it  the  more  heartily  that  it  is  still  un- 
spoken. I  shall  use  all  necessary  prudence  to  secure  my  object — 
that  is,  I  shall  be  careful  that  she  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
scamp.  But  I  must  not  forget  that  before  my  return  to  England 
she  had  time  to  form  ties  which  may  be  more  tender  even  than 
those  which  bind  her  to  me.  I  own  a  weak  sense  of  regret  in 
thinking  that  it  can  be  so,  but  I  must  teach  myself  to  think  of 
it  as  one  of  the  imavoidable  results  of  our  separation,  and  to  become 
resigned  to  it.  I  should  like  to  hold  the  first  place  in  her  hearty 
but  that  is  impossible.' 

*  Still,  her  duty  to  you  will  enable  her  to  feel  that  whatever  you 
decide  is  for  her  benefit.' 

*  I  shall  accept  nothing  firom  her  sense  of  duty.'  This  was  said 
very  quietly,  but  very  firmly.  The  man  seemed  to  be  calmly 
recognising  the  inevitable  fact  that  there  was  something  he  longed  for 
and  could  never  hope  to  possess,    *  What  I  may  request  her  to  do 
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she  must  consent  to  do  because  she  sees  herself  it  is  right  for  hei"^ 
self,  and  not  because  it  is  my  wish  and  her  duty  to  obey.  She  is 
a  curious  girl,  and  not  one  to  be  read  at  a  glance.  On  the  score  of 
duty  she  would  do  anything,  however  distasteful;  to  give  me 
pleasure  she  would  submit  to  any  martyrdom,  and  try  to  look  cheer- 
ful under  it.  That  is  why  I  hesitate  to  press  her  for  an  explan- 
ation. Perhaps  it  is  wrong :  we  often  cause  pain  to  others  in  our 
anxiety  to  spare  them.' 

^  The  matter  is  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  the  sooner  you 
speak  the  better.' 

^  I  am  not  sure  of  that :  time  and  separation  settle  these  affairs 
without  assistance.  If  she  stands  that  test,  I  shall  know  it  is  her 
fate  that  claims  her,  and  act  accordingly.' 

He  looked  again  from  the  window.  The  trees  were  fusing  into 
black  masses  against  the  deepening  sky  and  the  stars  were  becom- 
ing prominent. 

*  Have  you  never  formed  any  project  of  your  own  as  to  her 
future?' 

*  Of  course,  several  projects  ;  and  one  of  them  was  recalled  to  me 
a  few  minutes  ago  when  I  saw  her  passing  with  Maurice.  I  should 
have  been  well  pleased  if  he  had  won  her.' 

*  I  have  thought  of  that  too,'  ejaculated  Mr.  Calthorpe  warmly. 
Then,  checking  his  enthusiasm,  and  assuming  the  air  of  a  man  who, 
whilst  condescending  to  make  a  trifling  admission  of  weakness,  is 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  his  motives  are  above  suspicion — 
*  You  are  of  course  well  acquainted  with  his  circumstances ;  but  he 
has  talents,  and  I  believe  will  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  world.' 

<  I  have  considered  all  that,  and  so  have  you,  Calthorpe — as  was 
natural  in  us  both,  seeing  them  so  much  together.  I  like  Maurice, 
and  sometimes  I  have  thought  that  she  also  had  a  particular 
regard  for  him.' 

*  She  shows  him  some  favour,  I  think ;  and  I  have  frequently 
meditated  having  a  chat  with  you  on  the  subject.  But  it  always 
seemed  to  me  best  not  to  interfere.  Knowing  your  penetration,  I 
had  no  doubt  that  you  would  not  permit  matters  to  go  too  far  if 
the  probable  result  should  be  distasteful  to  you.' 

*  You  now  know  that  it  would  be  the  opposite.  However,  there 
is  little  hope  of  its  coming  about.' 

'I  would  not  give  up  hope  until  she  confesses  that  she  has 
some  other  attachment ;  and  you  can  discover  that  without  disturb- 
ing her  much.  I  need  not  say  how  gratifying  it  would  be  to  me  if 
HoUyford  and  Calthorpe  were  united ;  and  since  we  are  agreed,  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe 


I  was  determined  that  they  should  agj^e^oolp 
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Chapter  XXVIIL 

IT  was  true  enough  to  Dinah's  ears  and  heart,  and  only  failed  of 
truth  in  not  being  harsh  enough.  Yes,  he  had  a  right  to 
reproach  her.  If  she  had  not  been  wicked  he  would  never 
have  been  tempted,  and  she  saddled  herself  with  the  weight  of  his 
misdoings. 

As  for  George,  he  had  been  surprised  into  candour,  and  he  had 
time  to  be  sorry  for  ib  before  either  of  them  spoke  again.  It 
would  be  very  foolish  to  kill  the  fowl  of  the  golden  eggs  before  a 
single  golden  egg  was  laid.  And  apart  from  that,  he  was  a  crimi- 
nal himself,  and  knew  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  be  lowly  in 
demeanour.  If  you  will  look  at  it,  the  young  man's  position  was 
embarrassing.  Dinah  could  scarcely  expect  to  have  the  truth 
thrown  at  her  in  this  rough-and-ready  way,  and  yet  she  could 
scarcely  expect  that  George  would  throw  himself  at  once  into  her 
arms,  and  accept  her  proclamation  of  relationship  with  filial 
rapture. 

I  suppose  I  have  told  enough  of  this  young  man's  story  to 
establish  pretty  clearly  the  fact  that  he  was — in  King  Solomon's 
sense,  at  least^a  fool.  But  he  was  clear-headed  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  situation  by  a  single  motion  of  the  mind,  a  motion 
swift  and  complex.  Intellect  and  wisdom  are  no  synonyms,  and 
the  lad  had  brains  enough.  He  held  good  cards.  How  many 
tricks  could  he  carry  ? 

Dinah  was  crying  passionately  at  his  righteous  rebuke,  and 
was  struggling  passionately  to  repress  her  tears.  George  took  time 
to  think. 

'  I  didn't  know,  my  darlin','  she  sobbed  at  last.     *  It  was  my 
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ignorance  as  did  it.     I  wouldn't  ha'  robbed  you  of  a  farthin'  o' 
your  rights,  no,  not  to  be  Queen  of  England,  if  I'd  only  known.' 

*I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  spoken  so,'  said  George  in 
answer.  So  keen  a  young  man  could  not  fail  to  see  that  as  long  as 
Dinah  lived,  she  must  hold  the  purse-strings. 

*  I've  brought  a  bit  o'  money  with  me  now,  dear,'  said  the  tear- 
ful mother  ;  '  as  much  as  I  could  get  father  to  let  me  have.  But 
you'll  be  able  to  do  on  it  for  a  bit,  an'  I  must  get  you  some 
more.' 

She  drew  out  her  little  purs3  and  emptied  it,  and  the  yoimg 
man  accepted  the  gift  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  summon. 
It  would  not  do  to  show  too  much  impatience  at  first,  though  the 
idea  of  oflFering  the  rightful  heir  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  an 
advance  so  miserably  inadequate  was  preposterous  enough  to  have 
made  any  man  angry.  He  said  '  Thank  you,'  and  stood  with  the 
money  in  one  hand  and  his  mother's  certificate  of  marriage 
in  the  other.  A  little  sense  of  shamefacedness  touched  him. 
The  action  of  pocketing  the  gift  bade  fair  to  interfere  with  his 
martyrdom. 

As  he  stood  thus  looking  downward,  a  little  sick  from  late 
privation,  later  excess,  and  the  emotion  of  the  last  hour,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  written  words  '  Joseph  Bushell.'  A  new  sensation 
sent  a  tide  of  crimson  to  his  face,  both  hands  went  suddenly 
up  to  hide  it,  and  he  groaned  and  actually  cowered.  For  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  there  crossed  him  for  the  first  time  the  memory 
of  the  insane  and  pretentious  lies  he  had  told  his  father  in  America. 
And  with  that  curdling  remembrance  came  the  fear  that  his 
father  would  seek  out  his  mother,  and  would  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  him.  That  thought,  I  am  rejoiced  to  believe,  could 
have  been  nothing  less  than  horrible.  It  was  certain  in  the  cower- 
ing criminal's  mind  that  Cheston  would  long  since  have  exploded 
the  pretence,  and  Joseph  Bushell  would  probably  be  looking  some- 
what eagerly  for  the  man  who  had  deceived  him.  Now  George 
could  see  why  the  middle-aged  stranger  in  the  New  York  hotel 
had  enquired  after  Dinah  Banks  and  had  played  about  his  memo- 
ries of  the  Saracen.  Now  he  could  see  why  that  supreme  old 
villain  George  Bushell  had  written  to  say  that  Dinah  had  married, 
and  he  could  see  too  why  his  father  had  resolved  on  returning  to 
England  after  so  long  an  exile.  Everything  was  clear  as'noonday, 
and  nothing  was  clearer  than  this — that  in  spite  of  the  wrongs 
that  had  been  done  him  by  his  mother,  he  was  not  a  martyr  to  his 
father's  eyes,  or  likely  to  look  like  one.  And — terrible  fancy!  only 
too  probably  to  be  realised — would  not  his  father  claim  his  own 
from  George  Bushell  the  elder;  and  would  not  lig;bit(?e§^^SSSy^fD 
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the  younger,  be  left  scornfully  and  contemptuously  in  the  cold  as 
payment  for  the  poor  fraud  he  had  practised  ?  It  was  no  wonder, 
when  all  this  rushed  upon  him  in  one  sickening  torrent  of  dismay 
and  shame,  that  he  blushed  and  hid  his  face  and  groaned. 

To  Dinah  the  whole  thing  looked  like  repentance,  and  more 
than  ever  her  motherly  tender  self-accusing  heart  yearned  over 
the  scamp  before  her,  and  she  threw  her  arms  about  him  and 
wept  above  him,  with  tears  of  agony  and  holy  joy,  and  covered 
with  hungry  kisses  the  hands  that  hid  his  face. 

*  Try  to  be  good,  my  dear.  Try  to  be  sorry,  an'  God'll  forgive 
you,  my  poor  suflFerin'  child.  That's  right,  my  darlin' !  Cry  a 
bit.     It'll  ease  your  heart,  my  poor  dear  darlin'  George.' 

And  clinging  to  him  still,  she  began  to  pray  in  broken  mur- 
murs for  forgiveness  for  herself  and  him ;  and  holy  heroism  and 
base  vice  ashamed  mingled  their  tears  together. 

Whatever  joy  the  angels  feel  over  a  sinner  turned  from  the 
evil  of  his  ways  was  hers  in  that  moment,  and  it  atoned  for  much. 
There  was  no  thought  in  her  mind  that  the  world  owed  her  an 
atonement,  and  so,  the  blessing  coming  as  a  gift,  and  not  claimed 
as  a  desert,  was  multiplied  a  thousand  times  in  sweetness.  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.     She  gave  forgiveness. 

Dinah  was  safe  anyhow,  even  if  the  newly  discovered  father 
should  appear  again  and  intervene.  So  ran  the  rascal's  thoughts. 
It  was  his  part  now  to  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
where  thrift  might  follow  fawning.  It  was  not  easy  to  be  afifec- 
tionate  to  Dinah  all  at  once,  even  though  she  had  proclaimed  herself 
his  mother,  and  not  his  sister.  But  it  was  little  trouble  to 
receive  her  caresses,  since  the  mere  endurance  of  them  bade  fair 
to  be  profitable. 

What  with  hope  and  fear  and  rage  and  wonder  and  the 
sickness  of  privation  and  excess,  he  was  in  a  condition  pitiable  to 
behold.  Dinah,  feeding  her  life-long  hunger  upon  her  own  avowal 
of  motherhood,  translated  penitence  into  him  and  aCFection,  and 
all  worthy  shame  and  trembling  honest  hopes,  and  loved  him  for 
the  attributes  her  own  fancy  gave  him.  In  his  mind,  the  first 
shock  of  remembrance  being  over,  there  remained  a  sensation  of 
singular  discomfort,  which  was  yet  not  without  an  element  of 
relief.  If  he  had  made  an  enemy,  he  had  a  friend,  and  it  was 
likely  that  the  forgery  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  disgust 
his  father.  Dinah  would  help  him  to  get  abroad  again,  perhap?, 
before  the  much-deceived  ftlther  could  get  hold  of  him.  Some  of 
the  yams  the  San  Francisco  host  had  told  of  his  own  past  life  had 
dealt  with  rough-and-tumble  fighting  here  and  there,  and  Joseph 
Bushel],  though  he  had  made  no  boast  of  the  part^J^^lta^jt^^iiin 
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such  enforced  frays  as  he  had  mentioned,  had  worn  a  look  whilst 
he  spoke  of  them  which  seemed  to  hetoken  a  certain  joy  in  battle. 
He  was  a  big  broad-shouldered  fellow,  and  could  probably  have 
broken  young  George  across  his  knee  like  a  dry  stick.  George 
confessed  within  himself  that  he  had  given  provocation,  and  in 
case  of  his  father's  appearance  on  the  scene  he  was  prepared  to  run 
and  trust  to  Dinah's  generosity  for  supplies. 

^  You'd  best  stay  in  the  same  place  for  a  bit,  my  dear,'  said 
his  mother,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  speaking  still  with  a  sobbing 
catch  in  her  voice,  *  an'  I'll  get  more  money  an'  send  it  to  you.  I 
don't  know  what  father'll  say  when  he  knows,  an'  I  doubt  he'll  be 
hard  at  first.' 

George  answered  nothing,  but  took  advantage  of  his  search  for 
a  pocket-handkerchief  to  slip  her  gift  into  his  pocket,  and,  with 
his  eyes  hidden,  stretched  forth  the  copy  of  the  marriage  certi- 
ficate towards  his  mother.  She  took  it  from  him  and  folded  it, 
and  at  that  moment  the  noise  of  a  horse's  feet  disturbed  them 
both.  They  turned  towards  the  town,  walking  slowly,  and  a  horse- 
man passed  them  without  notice.  Even  so  slight  an  incident 
helped  to  restore  their  self-possession,  and  Dinah  a  minute  later 
kissed  him  tenderly  and  bade  him  good-bye  for  the  time  being. 
He  returned  her  caress  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  been  a  mere 
lad,  and  the  mother's  heart  stored  up  that  mercenary  kiss  and 
counted  it  in  his  favour.  She  dropped  her  veil  and  walked  away 
without  looking  back  again,  and  George  strolled  about  the  lanes 
to  wear  oflF  the  traces  of  his  discomposure  before  returning  to  the 
town.  Apart  from  his  father,  his  troubles  at  last  seemed  over, 
but  there  was  enough  of  doubt  in  the  case  to  keep  his  heart  in  a 
continual  flutter. 

Now,  being  ignorant  of  John  Keen's  change  of  residence,  our 
young  rascal  had  addressed  his  letter  to  the  old  home  town,  and 
the  postmaster  there  had  forwarded  it,  so  that  on  the  day  of 
Dinah's  encounter  with  her  son  the  lawyer  had  received  the  un- 
expected and  astounding  news  of  the  lost  prisoner's  presence  in 
England.  With  the  letter  in  his  pocket-book,  he  took  train  for 
the  midland  capital,  and  there  found  Joseph  Busliell  at  his  hotel 
in  mournful  consultation  with  Cheston. 

*  Eead  that,  Mr.  Bushell,'  he  said,  laying  down  the  epistle 
before  him. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  asked  Joe,  taking  it  up.  *  Hillo  I '  he  exclaimed, 
as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  superscription,  *  this  is  uncommonly  like 
the  fist  of  that  soi-disaiit  brother  of  yours,  Cheston.' 
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*Eh?'  cried  the  Baronet.  *  Nonsense  1  You  don't  say  so! 
What's  he  got  to  say  for  himself? ' 

'  The  letter  is  from  your  son,  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John  Keen 
gravely.  *  I  received  it  to-day.  To-morrow  he  will  call  at  the 
Pofet-ofBce  at  Borton  for  an  answer.  Before  answering  it  I  consult 
you.    Pray  read  it.' 

Joe  read  it,  and  his  face  grew  white.  With  bent  head  and 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  floor,  he  pushed  it  across  to  Cheston. 

^  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  '  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  I  make  of  it,'  shouted  Cheston,  rising  and 
striking  the  table  with  a  heavy  hand.  *That  thundering  old 
rascal  of  an  uncle  of  yours  never  gave  the  lad  a  penny  after  all, 
but  got  him  free  and  turned  him  loose.  Grave  him  the  slip,  the 
old  fox,  I'll  bet  a  thousand  pounds  I ' 

*  We  shall  see,'  Joe  answered,  still  staring  at  the  floor.  After 
a  while  he  lifted  his  pale  face  and  looked  at  Keen.  *  Will  you  go 
to  Borton  with  me  to  meet  him  ? ' 

^  Most  willingly,'  said  John. 

*  Will  you  start  now  ? — by  the  next  train  ? ' 

*  Certainly.' 

*  I  am  using  you  very  cavalierly,  old  friend,'  said  Joe  with  a 
pitiable  forced  smile  at  Cheston  ;  *  asking  you  here  to  dinner  and 
then  running  away  from  you  in  this  fashion.' 

*  You  don't  want  an  army  with  you,'  returned  Cheston,  *or  I'd 
volunteer.  I  wish  you  success;  and  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you 
here  or  anywhere,  command  me.' 

*  No,'  Joe  answered.     '  I  don't  think  you  can  do  anything.' 

It  was  plain  that  his  thoughts  were  far  away  from  his  speech, 
and  Cheston,  taking  Joe's  right  hand  in  both  his  own,  shook  it  with 
great  heartiness,  and  left  his  old  friend  and  the  young  lawyer  to 
themselves. 

*  I  believe,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Joe  miserably  enough,  *  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  is  the  young  man  I  met  in  America — the  man 
who  pretended  to  be  Cheston's  brother.  The  handwritings  are 
alike,  and  the  young  fellow  I  met  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  district,  and  knew  all  the  people.' 

*  I  suppose  that  if  you  saw  a  photograph  you  would  know  ? '  said 
John. 

*  Certainly,'  Joe  returned. 

*  If  you  will  go  on  to  Borton,'  John  continued,  '  I  will  stop  at 
Wrethedale,  and  join  you  an  hour  or  two  later,  bringing  a  photo- 
graph with  me.     You  don't  know  the  town,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

*  No,'  said  Joe.     *  I  was  never  there  in  my  life.' 

*  You  had  better  put  up  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds  in  Wedffe 
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Street,'  said  John.  '  A  very  quiet  quaint  old  house,  not  the  best 
in  the  town,  but  opposite  the  Post-oflSce  and  convenient  for  our 
purpose.     I  will  join  you  there.' 

Joe  had  little  heart  for  converse  outside  the  theme  that  filled 
his  mind,  and  but  little  heart  indeed  to  speak  of  that  more  than 
seemed  needful.  So  the  journey  was  made  quietly,  and  from  the 
little  station  at  Wrethedale  Joe  travelled  on  alone.  He  went  to 
the  house  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  carrying  his  own  port- 
manteau, and  asked  for  a  bedroom.  The  rosy  chambermaid  led 
him  up  a  flight  of  old  oak  steps,  and  along  a  corridor  full  of  traps 
in  the  way  of  descending  and  ascending  stairs,  and  finally  landed 
him  in  a  queer  three-cornered  room  with  an  outlook  on  a  garden. 

*  Anything  to  eat,  sir  ?  '  asked  the  rosy  chambermaid. 

*  Not  yet,'  said  the  guest ;  and  being  left  alone,  he  opened  the 
window,  lit  a  cigar,  and  began  to  smoke  sadly.  He  had  kept  his 
son's  letter  to  John  Keen,  and  he  now  read  it  over  and  over  again. 
It  was  terrible  to  think  that  the  crime  and  folly  which  had  brought 
his  son  to  the  pass  therein  described  were  chiefly  traceable  to  him, 
and  yet  he  could  scarce  do  otherwise  than  think  so.  It  was 
natural  in  him  to  accuse  himself  for  all.  *  I  am  destitute,'  so  he 
read ;  *  my  feet  are  bare,  my  clothes  in  rags  ...  I  am  compelled 
to  move  about  from  place  to  place  to  get  workhouse  shelter  and 
a  casual  tramp's  poor  fare.'  How  was  Joe  to  say  that  his  son  had 
deserved  to  suffer  in  this  way?  Give  everybody  his  deserts, 
and  would  lie  escape  whipping  ? 

He  sat  thinking  thus,  and  bearing  a  heavy  punishment  for  the 
misdoing  of  his  youth,  until  John  Keen  rejoined  him. 

*  Have  you  brought  the  photograph  ?  '  Joe  asked,  recognising 
John  in  the  darkness. 

*  Yes.  Wait  a  minute  whilst  I  light  a  candle.  Is  that  the 
man?' 

That  was  the  man,  sure  enough.  Not  an  ill-looking  man  either, 
by  any  means.  A  young  man  who  held  his  head  aloft  rather 
haughtily,  and  who  imposed  upon  the  beholder  with  a  certain 
pretence  of  being  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  he  really  was,  as  is 
the  way  with  some  people. 

*  Yes,'  said  Joe.  *  This  is  the  man  who  called  himself  Q-eorge 
Cheston  when  I  met  him  in  the  States.' 

'  It  is  my  old  schoolfellow  and  companion  George  Banks,'  said 
John  ;  *  your  son,  George  Bushel!.' 

The  unhappy  father  nodded  and  set  down  the  photograph. 
*  He  mustn't  see  me  in  the  morning  until  you  have  him  safely,' 
he  said  after  a  long  pause.  ^  He  might  want  to  nm  away  from 
me  again.     He  has  been  a  bad  lot,  Mr.  Keen,  but  I  must  do  the 
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best  I  can  with  hira.  I'll  fasten  a  weekly  allowance  on  him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can't  forestall  it,  and  that  will  keep  him  honest 
— in  money  matters.' 

*  You'll  have  some  dinner,  Mr.  Bushell  ? '  asked  John. 

*  Yes,'  said  Joe."  *  You'd  better  order  it.  Have  you  got  a 
room?' 

*  Not  yet,'  John  answered,  pulling  at  the  bell.  *  I'll  see  about 
one  now.' 

The  rosy  chambermaid  appearing,  the  young  lawyer  went 
away  with  her  to  see  after  his  room  and  order  dinner,  and  Joe 
smoked  on  by  the  light  of  his  solitary  candle,  staring  at  the  photo* 
graph,  and  failing  to  read  in  it  any  sign  of  the  wickedness  its 
original  had  shown.  After  a  lapse  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  John 
returned  and  found  him  thus  employed. 

*  Dinner  is  ready,'  said  he.     *  Shall  we  go  down  ? ' 

Joe  assented,  and  John  led  the  way.  The  coffee-room  was  a 
good-sized  oblong  chamber  panelled  with  old  oak  and  dimly 
illuminated  by  a  dozen  candles.  One  guest  was  there  before  them, 
a  young  man  dressed  in  a  cheap-looking  tweed  suit  which  fitted 
him  none  too  well.  lie  was  standing  at  the  fire  regarding  a 
sporting  print  above  the  mantelpiece,  and  his  back  was  turned  to 
the  new-comers.  Without  moving  his  head  he  addressed  the 
waitress,  who  in  clean  \shite  apron  and  cap  was  going  roimd  the 
table,  touching  the  knives  and  forks. 

*I  say,'  said  the  young  man  in  the  tweed  suit,  *  bring  me 
another  bottle  of  that  claret,  and  take  the  chill  off  it  this  time, 
will  you  ?  You  can  take  it  into  the  billiard-room,  and  you  can 
let  me  have  one  or  two  of  your  best  cigars  at  the  same  time.' 

There  was  nothing  very  amazing  in  the  speech  just  cited, 
but  at  the  very  first  words  of  it  the  new-comers  started  and  stared 
with  wondering  eyes  upon  each  other. 

*  Your  dinner,  gentlemen,'  said  the  neat  waitress. 
Joe  nodded,  and  she  bustled  from  \hQ  room. 

*  Stand  by  the  door,'  Joe  whispered,  and  John  with  a  backward 
step  felt  for  the  key  and  turned  it  in  the  lock. 

Joe  walked  swiftly  up  the  room,  and  at  the  very  second  when 
the  young  man  in  the  tweed  suit  turned  round  at  the  noise  of  the 
shooting  holt,  he  laid  a  hand  like  a  vice  upon  each  arm,  and  said, 

*  So,  Mr.  Cheston  I ' 

The  merest  shadow  of  an  attempt  to  free  himself  showed  the 
yoimg  man  that  flight  was  out  of  the  question.  But  if  force 
could  not  avail  him,  was  it  not  possible  that  finesse  might  serve  ? 
Per^ap«  Joseph  Bushell  might  be  'bluffed'  into  the  belief  that  he 
had  been  led  away  by  an  astonishing  likeness.    ^      ,^\    . ,.  ..,.t 
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^Sir,'  he  returned  therefore,  with  an  indignant  drawing  up  of 
his  figure,  *  you  have  the  advantage  of  me.' 

*  George,  my  lad,'  said  Jo3  grimly,  ^  if  you  lie  to  me,  or  attempt 
to  lie  to  me,  again,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body.' 

Since  he  had  known  of  a  son's  existence  he  had  pictured  many 
meetings  with  him,  but  none  like  this. 

*  So,  you're  destitute,  are  you  ? '  Joe  went  on  ;  « your  feet  are 
bare — ^your  clothes  in  rags.  You  move  about  from  place  to  place 
to  get  workhouse  shelter  and  a  casual  tramp's  poor  fare !  Whom 
have  you  robbed  now  ?  Who  is  your  last  quarry  ?  Keen,'  he  cried 
with  an  almost  hysteric  bitterness,  *  look  at  this  fellow ! — this 
forger  and  impostor  and  liar,  who  knows  neither  of  us.  Shoulda't 
I  be  a  happy  man  to  come  home  after  six-and-t wen ty  years  of  exile 
and  find  a  son  like  this  I ' 

And  having  said  this,  he  was  moved  by  an  impulse  which  I  will 
not  characterise.  He  swung  the  impostor  round  and  kicked  him 
into  a  comer  of  the  room,  where  he  lay  in  a  heap,  guarding  his 
head  with  his  arms ;  and  Joe  towered  over  him  with  a  rage  amount- 
ing to  pure  anguish  in  his  heart. 

*  If  I  had  met  this  hound  in  trouble — '  he  began — and  there  his 
own  accusing  conscience  staggered  him  so  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  but  he  ground  his  teeth  and  clenched  his  hands  in  a 
miserable  compound  of  remors3  and  anger.  George  gathered  him- 
self into  smaller  compass  in  his  corner,  and  eyed  his  assailant 
with  watchful  tremor.  John  put  himself  between  assailant  and 
assailed,  but  did  it  in  a  casual  and  unostentatious  way.  '  If 
I  had  met  him  in  trouble — '  Joe  began  again;  *if  I  had 
seen  him  as  I  expected  to  see  him — I  could  have  had  some 
kindliness  for  him,  and  some  forgiveness  for  him.'  He  made  a 
motion  of  despair  and  misery,  and  John,  not  reading  it  rightly, 
gave  a  brisk  step  forward.  *  I  shan't  hit  him  again,'  cried  Joe, 
observing  this  sign.     *  Stand  up,  you  melancholy  dog,  stand  up ! ' 

The  melancholy  dog,  with  furtive  fear  in  his  eyes,  stood  up. 

'  Now,'  said  his  father, '  if  I  find  you  trying  to  deceive  me  again, 
ril  hand  you  over  to  the  police  for  the  trick  you  played  me  in  the 
States,  and  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life  before  I  do  it. 
Will  you  oblige  me,  Mr.  Keen,  by  unlocking  the  door  ?  There  is 
so^ie  one  knocking  at  it.     Sit  down,  sir.' 

George,  with  his  fears  still  furtively  peeping  from  his  eyes,  sat 
down,  and  John  unlocked  the  door.  The  neat  maid,  a  trifle  scared, 
looked  round  and  announced  that  the  claret  was  in  the  billiard- 
room. 

*  The  gentleman  is  engaged  for  the  present,'  said  John  blandly. 
*  Will  you  kindly  brinff  it  here  ? ' 
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The  gill  obeyed,  and  during  her  brief  absence  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  when  she  brought  in  the 
wine,  and  reminded  John  that  the  soup  was  cooling. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  John,  still  bland  and  suave.  *  We  are  engaged 
just  now.  We  have  business  with  this  gentleman.  You  can  send 
up  the  dinner  when  I  ring  for  it.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  have 
this  room  to  ourselves.' 

The  girl  disappeared,  and  John  locked  the  door  again,  but 
pausing  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  he  asked, 

*  Would  you  like  to  be  alone,  Mr.  Bushell  ? ' 

*  No,'  Joe  answered.  *  Come  here.  Now,  sir,'  turning  upon 
George, '  I  am  going  to  have  the  truth  out  of  you  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  What  brings  you  here  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  since 
you  gave  me  the  slip  at  Liverpool  ?  ' 

George  showed  no  disposition  to  begin,  but  at  a  threatening 
movement  on  the  questioner's  part  he  opened  his  narrative. 

*  I  went  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,'  he  said, '  and  tried  to  get  em- 
ployment. But  everybody  wanted  a  certificate  of  character,  and  I 
couldn't  give  one.  Then  I  went  to  Durham,  and  there  it  was  the 
same.     So  I  had  to  sell  my  things.' 

*  Mine  I '  thought  Joe,  remembering  the  stolen  portmanteau,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

'And  I  didn't  know  where  my  people  were,'  pursued  the 
criminal,  *  and  I  had  to  wander  about  the  country.  I  wrote  at 
last  to  Mr.  Keen  when  I  was  nearly  dying,  but  last  night  I  got 
to  a  place  called  Wrethedale,  about  five-and-twenty  miles  from 
here,  and ' 

There  he  began  to  weep  again. 

*  Well  ? '  said  Joe  sternly. 

*  I  met  a  lady,'  piped  the  weeping  George,  *  a  lady  I  used  to 
know  before ^  He  drew  forth  a  pink-edged  cheap  handker- 
chief and  sobbed  into  it.  *  Mr.  Keen  knows  her.  She  gave  me 
nearly  four  pounds,  and  I  bought  some  clotlies.  I  was  in  rags,'  he 
protested, '  I  was  really.  And  I  was  nearly  dying.  Mr.  Keen  can 
ask  her  if  I  wasn't.' 

*  You  have  had  a  pretty  good  dinner,'  said  Joe,  glancing  at  the 
debris  on  the  table,  *  and  you  can  aiford  your  two  bottles  of  claret 
to  it.  And  a  chateau  wine,  as  I'm  alive ! '  he  cried,  laying  a  hand  on 
the  mourning  George's  second  bottle.  *  Now,  you  didn't  come  here 
from  Wrethedale  and  buy  those  clothes,  and  pay  a  day's  hotel  bill 
on  this  scale,  out  of  nearly  four  pounds.  Where  did  you  get  the 
rest  of  the  money  from  ?  * 

No  answer. 

'  Or  are  you  going  to  rob  the  hotel  people  ?  \,^^,^^^  by  GoOglc 
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'  No,'  cried  George.  '  I  have  money  to  pay  them.  Dinah  has 
been  here  to-day.'  This  was  addressed  to  John  Keen,  and  left 
both  his  hearers  under  the  impression  that  the  scamp  was  still 
ignorant  of  his  parentage.  But  Joe  took  that  bull  by  the  horns, 
resolved  to  have  no  more  mysteries  or  misunderstandings  than  it 
seemed  unavoidable  to  leave. 

*  Do  you  know  that  you  are  related  to  me  ? '  he  asked,  sickening 
at  the  question  even  as  he  put  it. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  other,  still  sobbing  into  the  cheap  handkerchief. 

*  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  relationship  ? '  Joe  asked 
again. 

'  Yes,'  snuffled  George  under  his  breath. 

*  Who  told  you  ? '  Joe  demanded 

*  Dinah  told  me,'  said  George,  avoiding  his  father's  eye  and 
directing  the  answer  to  John  Keen. 

*  Did  she  tell  you  of  her  own  relationship  to  you  ? ' 
^Yes.' 

*  When  did  she  tell  you  these  things  ? ' 

*  This  morning.' 

*  You  are  my  son,'  said  Joe — '  God  help  me,  and  forgive  me  I 
— and  I  will  deal  by  you  as  best  I  can — as  well  as  you  will  let  me. 
Let  me  see  signs  of  amendment  in  you,  or  it  will  not  be  well  for 
you.  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  read  the  signs  too  easily,  and  you 
shall  not  look  for  a  life  of  idleness  and  good-for-nothing  luxury  at 
my  hands.  I  have  left  my  duty  undone,  and  I  owe  many  atone- 
ments even  to  you.'  It  cost  him  a  good  deal  to  confess  as  much, 
but  he  was  bent  on  doing  his  duty  now,  and  thig  seemed  part  of  it. 
*  But  you  are  one  who  will  need  a  tight  hand,  and  you  shall  have  it. 
And  now,  you  can  go  to  your  room.  I  have  no  fear  of  your  running 
away,  for  you  are  not  too  proud  a  dog  to  eat  dirty  puddings,  and 
you  Bee  your  way  already  to  getting  a  little  money  out  of  me  when 
you  can  work  up  a  fit  of  penitence.' 

Under  these  scathing  words  George  did  begin  to  feel  a  little 
cur-like,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  he  lad  done  something  to  de- 
serve them.  But  even  here  appearances  were  wretchedly  against 
him,  and  he  felt  it  as  a  keen  misfortune  that  he  should  have  been 
rehabilitated  before  his  newly  discovered  father  chanced  upon  him. 
A  single  day  of  luxury  was  dearly  piurchased  at  the  price  he  had 
paid  for  it. 

He  crept  from  the  room  with  his  head  hanging,  and  when  he 
reached  his  own  chamber  he  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind  for 
the  best  and  wisest  course  to  adopt  with  this  muscular  and  out- 
spoken father.  Would  it  pay  to  run  away  to  begin  with,  refusing 
his  aid  on  the  ground  that  he  was  unworthy  to  receive  it,  and  so 
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wording  a  penitent  letter  that  it  might  indicate  a  clue  to  his 
whereabouts,  without  seeming  to  do  so  ?  He  even  began  to  sketch 
the  half-projected  letter  in  his  mind.  He  recalled  a  sentence  from 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  bade  fair  to  come  in  with 
good  eflfect.  He  would  be  quite  heart-brokenly  penitent,  and  yet 
display  a  lingering  touch  of  magnanimity.  It  would  look  a  little 
worthier  in  him  to  admit  his  unworthiness.  And  you  must  under- 
stand that  in  the  nature  of  this  young  man — though  all  this 
was  as  clearly  outlined  in  intention  as  I  have  made  it  seem — it 
was  not  altogether  hollow  and  insincere.  While  he  wept  for 
shame  and  humiliation,  he  was  thinking  that  his  weeping  at  all 
was  a  manly  sign  in  him,  and  he  knew  the  while  that  if  he  wrote 
that  leLter  he  would  let  new  tears  fall  on  it,  and  he  looked  for  a 
certain  effect  that  way.  Yet,  even  for  him,  penitence  meant  some- 
thing more  than  the  misery  of  being  detected.  Of  com-se  a  man 
who  really  knew  how  to  repent  could  never  have  been  guilty  of 
young  George's  particular  crimes.  A  man  who  has  the  power  to 
repent  nobly  may  sin  much,  but  hardly  in  that  way.  No  lion,  how- 
ever degenerate,  takes  to  weaving  spider's  webs.  George's  penitence 
was  like  his  offences — as  yours  and  mine  are. 

As  he  sat,  half  resolving  in  his  uncourageous  soul  to  do  this 
thing  and  seem  a  little  better  than  he  was  in  his  own  eyes  and  his 
father's,  a  tap  came  to  the  door  and  John  Keen  entered. 

*  Your  father  has  deputed  me  to  speak  to  you  about  a  matter 
of  importance,'  said  John.  *  He  wishes  you  distinctly  to  understand 
that  any  hopes  of  his  assistance  you  may  entertain  will  depend 
upon  your  obedience  in  this  matter.  Your  mother  is  not  yet  aware 
of  his  presence  in  England.  She  does  not  even  know  that  he  is 
still  alive,  and  until  he  can  see  his  way  more  clearly  than  he  can 
at  present  he  desires  that  she  shall  hear  nothing  of  him.  I  suppose 
I  may  tell  him  that  you  respect  his  wish  ?  You  will  see  your 
mother  again  in  a  little  time.  Will  you  undertake — remembering 
what  hangs  upon  it — to  drop  no  hint  of  your  father's  presence  in 
England — to  drop  no  hint  of  your  having  ever  seen  him  any- 
where ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  George  ;  '  I  promise  faithfully.  Keen,'  he  added, 
rising  and  breaking  into  tears  anew, — 'you  won't  believe  that  I 
wrote  you  that  letter  and  pretended  to  be  starving  when  I  wasn't. 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  it  was  true.' 

*  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  you,'  said  John,  somewhat  coldly. 
He  could  hardly  fail  to  remember  that  this  good  young  man  had 
quarrelled  with  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  moral  enough 
for  the  good  young  man  to  know  him  any  longer.  '  I  may  take 
your  promise  ? '  r^  \ 
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*  Yes,'  said  George,  and  the  messenger  turned  to  leave.  *  Keen,' 
cried  the  erimina],  '  I  know  Fve  acted  like  a  blackguard,  but  I'm 
not  so  bad  as  people  think  me.  I  never  meant  to  stick  to  that 
money,  and  I  won  enough  on  Erebus  to  put  it  back.  And  I  haven't 
— I  haven't — I  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world  1' 

And  so,  once  more,  the  young  man  mistook  self-pity  for 
repentance. 

Chapter  XXIX. 

Joe  left  Borton  next  morning,  but  before  he  did  so  he  had 
another  interview  with  his  son. 

*  Understand,'  said  Joe,  *  that  I  mean  to  do  my  best  by  you. 
And  understand  that  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  seems  to  me  to  be  to 
set  your  nose  to  the  grindstone  and  keep  it  there.  Mr.  Keen  will 
find  you  employment,  and  everything  you  hope  from  me  will  depend 
upon  the  way  in  which  you  conduct  yourself.  You  will  have  the 
manliness  to  tell  your  mother  that  you  need  no  further  help  from 
her,  and  that  you  are  resolved  to  work  out  by  yourself  an  atonement 
for  your  own  misdeeds.  If  you  accept  one  penny-piece  from  her,  you 
forfeit  all  claim  on  me.  Try  to  be  a  man,'  said  Joe  with  a  shaky 
voice.  *  Try  to  be  honest.  And  so,  good-bye,  sir.  When  I  can 
shake  hands  with  70U  without  feeling  soiled  by  it,  I  will.' 

Having  made  arrangements  with  the  lawyer  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  ideas  concerning  young  George,  Joe  started  back  for  his  hotel, 
and  on  his  lonely  journey  he  set  himself  to  unravel  the  tangled 
strands  of  the  net  which  held  him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  reveal  himself  to  Dinah,  and,  being  all  along  in  a  mood  to  do 
penance,  he  held  hard  to  his  resolve — held  the  harder  for  his  own 
strong  inclination  to  go  against  it.  There  was  an  intense  longing 
in  his  heart  to  comfort  her,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  fear  that  the 
proclamation  of  himself  would  but  bring  a  new  sorrow  to  her.  He 
put  by  that  trying  problem  for  the  time,  as  he  had  done  before,  not 
yet  being  able  to  solve  it.  And  then  he  set  to  work  to  think  about 
Uncle  George.  It  was  beyond  doubt  that  Uncle  George  had  been 
a  rascal ;  but  then,  who  was  Joe  Bushell  that  he  should  judge  any- 
body, or  be  severe  beyond  necessity  even  with  so  bad  an  old  man 
as  his  benevolent  relative  had  proved  ? 

*  Why  should  one  scoundrel  venture  to  be  hard  upon  another? ' 
Joe  asked  himself.     *  He's  been  a  bad  lot,  but  so  have  I.' 

He  would  have  justice  and  no  more.  Even  if  old  George  got 
better,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  fight  the  case :  there  were 
too  many  dangers  in  it.  And  if  he  died,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
everything  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  for  Dinah  could  claim  the 
money.     Yet  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  exposure  then,  and 
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Dinah  had  kept  her  secret  so  long  and  so  closely  that  even  for  her 
child^s  sake  Joe  could  see  that  it  would  be  hard  to  proclaim  it  to 
the  world.  There  was  one  thing  which  seemed  possible  for  the 
returned  exile  to  do.  If  old  George  should  recover  the  use  of  his 
intellect,  though  only  for  a  day,  Joe  had  power  enough  over  him  to 
compel  him  in  any  way  he  chose.  He  could  compel  him  to  make 
surrender  to  Dinah  and  to  keep  his  secret.  Such  a  hold  as  Joe  had 
upon  him  no  man  could  afford  to  disregard  or  defy.  And  out  of 
this  reflection  arose  a  plan,  and  out  of  this  plan  arose  in  turn  the 
incidents  which  closed  the  romance  of  Joe's  story. 

Once  arrived  in  Birmingham,  he  had  a  horse  saddled  and  rode 
over  to  his  old  chum  Cheston. 

*  Cheston,'  he  broke  out  at  once  on  meeting  him,  *  I  want  to  be 
constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  Uncle  George.  I  want  to 
be  the  first  to  know  of  his  getting  better ;  and  if  he  needs  any 
persuasion  when  the  time  comes,  I  want  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
give  it.' 

'  He'll  want  no  persuasion,'  said  Cheston.  *  The  sword  hangs 
by  a  hair,  and  he'll  be  precious  hasty  in  getting  from  under  it.' 

*  He  might  recover  his  senses,  and  then  die  in  a  day  or  two, 
before  anything  was  done,'  urged  Joe.  *  Then  there  would  be  a 
disputed  will,  and  no  end  to  the  publicity  of  the  case.' 

*The  doctor  thinks  that  he'll  live  to  be  moderately  strong 
again,'  said  Cheston. 

*  Leave  me  to  my  own  plan,'  said  Joe  with  something  of  his 
youthful  obstinacy.  'I  want  to  watch  him,  I  want  to  be  near 
him  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  my  wife's  case  if  it  should  be 
needed.     And  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  berth  of  some  sort.' 

« Eh  ?  '  said  the  Baronet. 

*  I  don't  want  a  salary,'  said  ^oe,  misunderstanding  the  cause 
of  his  friend's  astonishment;  *  I  want  something  to  do,  just  to  pre- 
vent my  being  in  the  neighbourhood  from  looking  odd.  My  name 
is  Jones,'  he  went  on  with  a  faint  unmirthful  grin.  *  It  runs  in 
the  family  to  take  aliases.  I  am  an  employe  of  Sir  Sydney 
Cheston's.  I  do  anything  which  allows  me  to  live  in  the  parish 
unnoticed  and  unobserved.  Nobody  will  know  me.  Give  me  my 
way,  Cheston.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  besides.  I  want  to  see 
the  old  place  and  some  of  the  old  faces,  if  there  are  any  left.  I'm 
number  sixteen  at  the  hotel.  There's  no  name  on  my  luggao-e. 
Not  a  soul  knows  me  except  yourself  and  young  Keen  and  that 
wretched  boy  of  mine.     Let  me  have  my  way.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  Baronet,  half  laughing  and  half  puzzled,  <  what 
can  you  do  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about  mines  ?  You  used  to, 
but  things  are  changed  a  good  deal,  and  it's  a  long  time  ago  ' 
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*  I  worked  in  a  coal-mine  in  the  Dominion/  said  Joe ;  « but 
that's  twenty  years  since.' 

'  You  could  do  a  little  fancy  inspecting,  perhaps.  Or,  let  me 
see.  Bowker  is  a  reliable  man,  and  young  Gavan  broke  his  leg 
last  week.  Yes,  that'll  do.  Gavan  was  managing  man  at  a  new 
pit  of  mine  called  «  The  Buzzard."  I  don't  know  why  they  call  it 
so,  fio  don't  ask  me.  Gavan  broke  his  leg,  and  Bowker,  his  subordi- 
nate, has  been  carrying  on  the  work.  Now,  you  might  take  Gavan's 
place.  Leave  Bowker  alone  pretty  much,  you  know,  and  take  his 
advice  about  things.  He's  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  one  of 
the  old  rough  sort,  but  a  very  decent  fellow.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Joe ;  ^  I'll  undertake  to  be  worth  what  I  draw 
from  you,  and  no  more.  Can  you  send  my  horse  back  and  drive 
me  over  ? ' 

<  What  I'  cried  Cheston  with  a  merry  laugh.  « Drive  a  mere 
mine-manager  !  Me  !  Well,  I  don't  mind  giving  you  a  lift.  I'll 
order  the  dog-cart.' 

Every  yard  they  drove  had  at  one  time  been  famiUar  to  young 
Joe  Bushell,  and  middle-aged  Joe  Bushel!  remembered  the  way 
well.  After  a  mile  or  two  they  passed  the  very  field  in  which 
young  Joe  had  first  kissed  Dinah  and  told  her  how  fond  of  her  he 
wa£.  Poor  Dinah  !  The  kiss  had  been  a  betrayal,  though  he  had 
not  meant  it  so.  A  mile  or  two  later  came  George  Bushell's 
house,  and  a  Httle  farther  on  the  Saracen,  all  stuccoed  and 
bedizened  with  plate  glass  and  gilt  lettering.  Then  before  long 
the  dog-cart  turned  into  a  lumpy  lane  and  began  to  jolt  and  roU^ 
in  a  threatening  manner,  and  in  a  while,  rounding  an  artificial 
hill  of  mine  refuse,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  tall  stack  of  the 
Buzzard  and  the  raw  red  brick-work  of  the  Buzzard's  offices. 
A  miner  came  forward  to  hold  the  Baronet's  horse. 
*  This  way,  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  please,'  cried  Cheston  with  a 
broad  grin.  *  Ah  !  that's  you,  Mr.  Bowker  I  I  wish  to  speak  to  vou 
Come  into  the  offices.' 

Joe  took  a  look  at  Mr.  Bowker,  and  gave  a  little  start  beholding 
him.  Mr.  Bowker,  in  spite  of  the  years  which  intervened  between 
the  present  and  Joe's  knowledge  of  him,  was  still  recognisable  as 
one  who  had  done  odd  work  for  Joe's  father  in  his  youth.  Mr 
Bowker,  for  his  part,  looked  at  Joe,  but  with  no  unusual  regkrd 

*Mr.  Bowker,'  said  Sir  Sidney,  taking  a  seat  on  a  rou|h-hewn 
stool  m  the  .office,  Hhis  is  Mr.  Jones,  who  will  take  Gavan's 
place  for  the  time  being.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Bowker,  regarding  the  new-comer  with 
no  particular  favour. 

«I  have  given  him  instructions,'  said  Sir  Sydj^,^«itJop«fo. 
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natural  gravity,  belied  by  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  at  Joe, 
*  not  to  disturb  any  arrangements  on  which  you  may  have  acted 
up  to  this  time,  and  I  hope  youll  get  on  well  together.' 

'  I  hope  so  tew,'  returned  Mn  Bowker,  with  an  unfavouring 
glance  at  Joe's  wat<;h-chain  and  his  well-cut  though  unassuming 
garments  of  dark  tweed. 

'  You'll  want  lodgings,  Mr.  Jones,'  said  Cheston,  with  his  eyes 
twinkling  and  his  face  a  mask  of  gravity. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  said  Joe. 

Mr.  Bowker  turned  sheer  round  and  stared  at  him.  Then  he 
turned  again  and  caught  the  twinkle  in  the  Baronet's  eye. 

*  Your  naam's  no  more  Jones  than  mine  is,'  he  cried.  *  Why, 
it's  young  master  Joseph !  Lord  love  me  I  I  ought  to  ha'  knowed 
you  in  a  glawnce,  like.  Why,  bless  my  soul !  I  bin  glad  to  see 
thee.  But  when  I  heerd  thee  spake  I  knowed  thee.  Shaak 
honds,  ode  mon,  shaak  bonds  I ' 

Joe  shook  hands  heartily,  but  he  turned  a  moment  later  to 
Cheston,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  somewhat  rueful  smile. 

*  So  much  for  my  plot ! '  he  said.  '  William,'  he  added,  turning 
to  the  beaming  Mr.  Bowker,  '  I  didn't  expect  you  to  know  me.' 

*  Lord  love  thee !  *  said  William,  *  I  should  ha'  knowed  thee  any- 
wheer ! ' 

'  So  /  said,  Bushell,'  cried  the  Baionet.     *  So  /said.' 
^  I  don't  want  it  to  be  known  that  I'm  back  again,'  said  Joe. 
Mr.  Bowker's  eyes  opened  wide  at  this,  but  he  said  nothing.      *  My 
uncle  is  very  ill,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,'  he  continued,  *  and  I  don't 
want  him  to  know  that  I  am  here  at  present.' 

*  I  see,'  said  William  briskly.  *  Th'  ode  fox  has  had  your 
fey  ther's  money,  an'  now  he'll  ha'  to  turn  it  up,  I  reckon.    Hewray  I ' 

*  You  seem  to  bear  him  no  good  will  ? '  said  Joe. 

*  Not  me  !  Why,  he  gi'en  me  the  sack  at  a  minute's  notice,' 
said  William ;  *  an'  all  for  tekin  the  part  of  a  woman  as  was  i' 
trouble,  as  he  was  a-blackguardin'.  You  remember  her  ? — Miss 
Banks.  Her  brother  was  took  up  for  forgin'  ode  Bushell's 
naam,  an'  her  went  to  him  to  beg  him  oif,  and  he  miscalled  her  all 
o'er  the  plaas.  An'  I  ups  an'  spakes  to  him.  "  Shut  up ! "  I  says. 
"  Y'ode  Eip,"  I  says,''wheer's  your  bo  wells  ?  "  An'  he  turns  o'  me,  an 
he  says,  "  Tek  a  minute's  notice,"  he  says,  "  an'  leave  my  empl'y,  " 
he  says.  Oh,  he's  a  bitter  hard  un,  he  is.  Well,  send  I  may  live  !  I 
bin  glad  to  see  thee,  jSIaster  Joseph,  real  righteous  right-down 
glad,  an'  that's  the  trewth.' 

In  the  new  handshaking  that  ensued  Joe  threw  in  a  little  extra 
pressure  for  Dinah's  defender. 

*I  wanted  to  stop  in  the  neighbourhood,  ^JHImpii^fel^^fed, 
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reluctant  to  abandon  his  plan.     ^  And  I  didn't  want  to  be  known. 
Do  you  think  anybody  else  would  know  me  I ' 

'  Well,  I  doubt  they  would,'  said  William  reflectively.  *  But 
theer  ain't  a  lot  o'  th'  ode  uns  left  not  now.  Not  one  on  'em  works 
here.  Yo'  might  live  i'  my  cottage  if  yo're  i'  want  o'  lodgins',  an' 
welcome.  An'  yo'  could  tek  to  wearin'  a  pair  o'  blew  glasses.  Dr. 
Hodgetts  he's  took  to  'em,  an'  I  went  by  wi'out  knowin'  him  on'y 
yesterday.     They  are  a  real  mazin'  disguise — blew  glasses.' 

*  Well,  I  won't  try  the  blue  glasses,'  said  Joe,  ^but  I'll  stop 
and  take  my  chance.'  There  was  more  in  his  resolve  than  he 
expressed.  What  if  he  were  known,  and  the  general  knowledge 
brought  him  back  to  Dinah  ?  He  feared ;  but  might  he  not 
make  her  happy  after  all  ?  Ah  !  if  once  she  took  him  back  again, 
he  would  so  surround  her  with  observances  of  love  and  tenderness 
that  he  would  half  atone — No,  no  I  that  was  impossible.  But  lie 
would  try  to  make  her  happy  for  the  future — if  they  came  together 
again.  *  I'll  have  no  alias,  Cheston,'  he  cried  suddenly.  *  It  would 
look  base  to  be  detected  under  such  a  disguise.  But  FU  stay  here 
and  take  my  chance.  Bushell  is  a  common  name  enough.  I  can 
trust  you,  William  ? ' 

'  I  shan't  breathe  a  synnable,'  said  staunch  William,  *  till  you 
gi'en  me  leave.' 

*  Now  Joe,  old  man,'  said  Cheston,  with  a  friendly  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  ^  I  call  this  a  step  in  the  right  direction.' 

'  I  hop©  it  will  prove  so,'  answered  Joe. 

And  so  at  his  own  proper  cost  the  returned  exile  lived  in  Mr. 
Bowker's  cottage.  He  bought  coarser  tweeds  and  a  billycock  hat, 
and  fiddled  about  the  mine,  making  journeys  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  at  times,  and  holding  grave  consultations  with  Mr. 
Bowker  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work  in  hand.  Long  years  of 
business  habits  had  left  upon  him  the  necessity  for  occupation,  and 
he  began  by-and-by  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  work.  The 
rapidity  with  which  he  revived  old  knowledge  and  mastered  new 
impressed  Mr.  Bowker  greatly,  but  Joe  kept  his  eye  upon  the 
real  business  he  had  in  hand,  and  was  keen  after  news  of  old 
George.  He  found,  in  the  bar  parlour  of  the  Dudley  Arms  of  an 
evening,  a  generation  who  knew  him  not.  Two  or  three  oldsters 
were  there  whom  he  had  faintly  known  in  his  early  days,  and  when 
he  heard  their  names  he  could  call  them  to  remembrance,  but  none 
of  them  made  any  guess  as  to  his  identity.  He  was  extremely 
silent  and  reserved  amongst  them,  smoking  his  pipe  and  sitting 
behind  his  *  Times '  as  he  listened  to  their  talk.  Old  George's 
illness  was  a  common  topic,  and  old  George's  doctor  was  a  nightly 
guest ;  so  that  such  news  as  was  to  be  had  he  g^^^lJt^^'^i^ftLtfee 
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risk  of  questioning.  A  week  or  two  of  immunity  from  recognition 
seemed  to  make  him  safe. 

In  the  meantime  John  Keen  had  found  employment  at  Borton 
for  young  George,  and  sent  news  that  the  criminal  was  buckling-to 
with  a  will,  and  promised  all  sorts  of  amendment.  What  the  heir 
presumptive  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  thought  of  working  as  a 
clerk  at  five-and-thirty  shillings  a  week,  and  living  on  that  sum, 
was  not  to  be  got  at,  but  it  is  certain  that  for  the  time  being  he 
bore  it  well ;  and  news  reached  his  father  that  he  had  strenuously 
refused  Dinah's  proflfered  aid,  in  accordance  with  instructions. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  of  waiting,  there  came  news  of  a 
decisive  change  in  old  George's  condition,  and  Joe  learned  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  it  was  possible  that  the  old  man  might 
be  allowed  to  look  at  business  once  again.  He  sent  the  news  to 
John  Keen,  and  John  came  down  on  the  strength  of  it  and  saw  the 
doctor,  who  denied  him  access  to  the  sick  man  for  the  present,  but 
undertook  to  pave  the  way  for  him. 

The  frustrated  schemer  had  been  groping  in  Jiis  mind  in  a  dim 
and  feeble  way,  and  had  at  length  discovered  the  mental  chamber 
in  which,  hidden  under  all  manner  of  rubbish  and  d4brisy  lay  the 
remembrance  of  the  lawyer's  visit,  and  bis  own  denial  of  his 
crime.  And  when  the  doctor  set  before  him  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Keen  was  again  in  the  neighbourhood  waiting  to  see  him,  the  old 
fellow,  with  a  sort  of  inward  earthquake,  recognised  the  folly  and 
madneirs  of  resistance.  He  had  sinned  in  vain,  and  his  sin  had 
found  him  out.  He  had  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  Joseph — that 
was  something.  It  soothed  his  heart  a  little  to  think  of  that  one 
generous  deed,  the  only  one  he  could  recall ;  though  he  tried  hard 
to  remind  himself  of  his  own  virtues  as  a  set-off  to  the  accoimt  an 
offended  God  certainly  held  against  him.  The  pangs  of  affrighted 
conscience  were  terrible  to  him,  but  these  alone  might  have  been 
fought  down.  There  was  no  fighting  young  Keen  and  the  evidence 
of  the  eexton,  or  if  there  were,  he  was  broken  and  no  longer  had 
the  pluck  for  it. 

These  miseries  retarded  recovery,  but  body  and  mind  obsti- 
nately insisted  on  getting  stronger,  and  he  had  to  see  John 
Keen  at  last.  The  old  man's  skin  was  of  the  colour  of  the  film 
which  gathers  on  stale  unbaked  bread,  and  his  eyes  were  fishy  and 
watery.  His  mouth  was  drawn  down  purselike  at  the  corners,  and 
the  inner  ends  of  his  eyebrows  were  drawn  upwards,  so  that  he  wore 
a  mask  expressive  of  feeble  misery.  John  had  expected  a  change 
in  him,  but  was  yet  surprised  to  see  him  look  so  wretched. 

*  I've  been  a-thinkin'  over  the  news  as  you  give  me,  Mr.  Keen,' 
he  said  in  quavering  tones ;  *  an'  if  you  prove  your  case,  Tm  willin' 
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to  do  justice.     But  five-an'-twenty  thousand  pound  is  a  large  sum 
to  part  with  on  anythin'  but  good  evidence.' 

'  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John  gravely,  '  I  beg  you  not  to  try  to 
deceive  me,  or  to  force  me  into  measures  which  I  should  regret.* 

*  Well,  forty  thousand's  a  good  round  sum,'  said  old  George. 

*  Pray  imderstand,  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John  quietly,  *  that  we 
cannot  content  ourselves  with  anything  less  than  the  restoration  of 
the  whole  of  your  brother  Joseph's  fortune.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
we  know.  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
prove.  You  purposely  widened  the  quarrel  between  your  nephew 
Joseph  and  his  parents.  You  withheld  from  him  all  knowledge  of 
his  father's  death,  and  you  wrote  to  him,  when  you  had  held  for  a 
year  the  fortune  which  belonged  to  him,  saying  that  his  wife  had 
married  again,  and  so  prevented  his  return  to  England.' 

Old  Greorge's  mouth  opened  and  his  fishy  eyes  widened  with 
a  look  so  ghastly  that  the  lawyer  paused.  The  unbaked  pie- 
crust complexion  changed  to  a  deep  crimson,  and  changed  again 
to  a  dull  leaden  coloiur,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  John  feared  that 
his  listener  would  succumb  to  the  news.  He  rose  and  mixed  a 
tumbler  of  wine  and  water  and  held  it  to  the  old  man's  lips.  By- 
and-by  the  patient  recovered,  and  returned  to  his  former  aspect. 

*  Must  I  go  on  and  distress  you  with  the  memory  of  these  mis- 
deeds ? '  John  asked.  *  We  know  everything.  We  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  governor  of  the  gaol.  Your  late  private 
secretary  is  again  in  England.  Why  should  you  bring  misery  and 
disgrace  upon  yourself  by  resisting  us  ? ' 

*  I  bain't  a-resistin'  anybody,'  said  old  Greorge  feebly  and  miser- 
ably. *rm  willin'  to  do  justice.  A  hundred  thousand  pound's  a 
lot  o'  money j  but  I'm  willin'  to  do  justice.' 

*  You  are  not  near  the  amount  yet,  Mr.  Bushell,'  John  re- 
turned. ^The  title-deeds  of  all  the  landed  property  of  which 
your  brother  Joseph  died  possessed,  and  the  papers  relating  to  his 
funded  properties,  are  still  in  existence.  When  we  come  to  busi- 
ness we  shall  be  able  to  refresh  your  memory.' 

The  wretched  defeated  old  schemer  groaned. 

*  The  houses  was  good  for  nothin',  an'  was  all  sold  at  a  loss,'  he 
protested.  '  The  money's  all  mixed  up  along  o'  mine.  I  bain*t 
a-gooin'  to  be  made  a  pauper  on.     Mind  that,  now.' 

But  this  feeble  spark  of  resistance  died  out  when  John  answered 
him: 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  Bushell,  that  you  have  not  deserved 
any  merciful  consideration  at  our  hands.  I  shall  accept  no  com- 
promise.' 

*  Am  I  a-gooin'  to  be  made  a  pauper  on  ? '  quavered  the  wretched 
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old  George.  *  Answer  me  that,  Mr.  Keen.  Am  I  a-gooin'  to  be 
made  a  pauper  on  ? ' 

^  You  must  be  thankful,  Mr.  Bushell,'  John  responded,  *  that 
we  do  not  take  criminal  measures  against  you*  Be  glad  that  your 
wickedness  is  to  be  punished  so  lightly.' 

*  My  brother  Joseph  meant  to  leave  a  lot  of  his  money  to  me,* 
cried  George  tremulously.  <  He  allays  said  so,  an'  he  made  a  will 
an'  did  it.    Am  I  a-gooin'  to  be  robbed  o'  that  ? ' 

<Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John,  ^we  will  take  back  every  penny- 
piece  of  which  you  wrongfully  possessed  yourself.  Thank  us, 
when  you  come  to  reason  again,  that  we  do  no  more.  We  have 
been  merciful  to  you,  and  we  desire  to  be  merciful  still ;  but  so  far 
as  your  brother  Joseph's  fortune  is  concerned,  we  shall  insist  upon 
strict  justice.     May  I  see  your  lawyer  now  ? ' 

*  No,'  cried  (Jeorge  feebly ;  ^  I'll  deal  with  him  myself.  You 
come  here  at  twelve  to-morrow,  an'  I'll  have  him  here.  I  bain't 
strong  enough  to  do  no  more  talkin'  to-day.     I'm  tired.' 

*  Very  good,  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  John.     *  At  twelve  to-morrow.' 
The  young  lawyer  took  his  way,  not  without  some  pity  for  the 

broken  schemer.  He  wrote  that  afternoon  two  accounts  of  his 
interview,  despatching  one  to  Joe  and  the  other  to  Dinah,  and  on 
the  morrow  at  midday  he  presented  himself  anew  at  old  George's 
house.  Mr.  Packmore,  that  elderly  conveyancer  who  had  once  on 
a  time  reconmiended  Ethel  to  John  Keen's  services,  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  George  was  alone. 

*  Mr.  Keen,'  he  said,  in  a  stronger  voice  than  that  of  yesterday, 
'if  I'm  a-gooin'  to  do  justice,  it's  fiair  as  I  should  come  off  wi'  no 
disgrace.' 

*That  depends  upon  yourself,  Mr.  Bushell,'  John  answered. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Packmore  to  know  more  than  the 
mere  fact,  that  I  can  prove  Dinah  Banks's  marriage  to  Joseph 
Bushell.' 

But  when  Mr.  Packmore  came  he  turned  out  to  be  a  very  hard 
conveyancer  indeed,  and  by  no  means  willing  to  believe  that  his 
client  was  ready  to  surrender  so  huge  a  slice  of  his  great  fortune. 
In  his  opinion — as  up  to  that  time  advised — the  case  ought  to  be 
fought,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  seeming  a  complete  proof.  But 
finding  that  his  client  objected  most  savagely  and  obstinately  to 
any  fight  being  made,  he  gave  in. 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Bushell,'  he  said  at  last  with  quiet  desperation. 

*  I'll  go  over  to  Waston  Church  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  any- 
way, and  look  at  the  original  entry.' 

*  Yo'  do  anythin'  of  the  sort,  if  you  dare  1'  cried  old  George  in 
a  half-frenzy.  , 
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The  elderly  lawyer  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  confided 
to  John  Keen  his  opinion  that  really  Mr,  Bushell  was  not  in  a  fit 
condition  to  transact  business  just  at  present. 

*  On  our  side,'  John  answered, '  we  cannot  admit  of  any  delay* 
Mr.  Bushell  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  our  claim,  and 
wishes  to  do  justice.' 

^  It's  an  odd  business,'  said  the  conveyancer,  *  and  one  that  I 
have  no  stomach  for.'  They  were  outside  the  house  by  this  time. 
^  You  have  some  hold  upon  him,  Mr.  Keen — something  I  don't 
know  of.' 

'  Mr.  Packmore,'  said  John,  with  infinite  dryness,  ^  I  am  at 
your  service  in  this  matter  whenever  you  choose.  In  the  interest 
of  all  parties,  I  think  we  had  better  get  it  over  quickly.' 

The  two  legal  gentlemen  met  again  next  day,  and  the  elder 
looked  extremely  grave. 

'  Mr.  Keen,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  to  Waston  Church,  and  there 
is  no  certificate  of  a  marriage  there  between  Joseph  Bushell  and 
Dinah  Banks.' 

*  You  had  better  communicate  that  discovery  to  your  client, 
Mr.  Packmore,'  said  John.  *  This  is  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original  register.'  He  produced  the  document  from  his  pocket- 
book  and  again  placed  it  in  the  conveyancer's  hands. 

^Well,  the  original  is  not  at  Waston,'  said  the  lawyer  half 
angrily. 

«I  know  it  isn't,'  John  returned. 

*  Great  Heaven  1 '  cried  Mr.  Packmore,  recoiling  as  the  fancy 
struck  him.  *  Has  Mr.  Bushell  been  tampering —  ?  Under  the 
seal  of  professional  confidence,  now  I ' 

« I  can  only  refer  you  again  to  Mr.  Bushell,'  John  answered. 
^  The  reasons  which  actuate  him  to  an  unconditional  surrender  are 
cogent  enough,  no  doubt,  if  you  can  arrive  at  them.' 

*  Quite  right  to  be  discreet,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  the  elder.  '  But  I 
won't  and  can't  accept  the  responsibility  of  so  vast  a  transfer 
without  knowing  more  than  I  know  at  present.' 

The  business  was  broken  oflF  for  an  hour  or  two,  whilst  old 
George's  lawyer  applied  the  forensic  thumbscrew  to  his  client,  and 
after  a  tough  time  of  it  squeezed  the  truth  out  of  him.  Then  ho 
came  back  and  relieved  himself  by  a  quotation. 

'  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Mr.  Keen,'  said 
he,  *  than  are  dreamt  of  in  oiu*  philosophy.  I  should  never  hav  j 
thought  it.     So  respected — and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  1 ' 

*  He  has  explained  the  absence  of  the  certificate  ? '  askel 
John. 

*  To  my  amazement,'  the  conveyancer  answered,   ^ 
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There  was  no  more  hinting  at  delay,  and  John  wrote  two  other 
letters,  one  to  Joe  and  one  to  Dinah,  announcing  that  the  business 
was  practically  at  an  end.  Old  George,  by  his  lawyer's  advice, 
prepared  to  sell  up  everything  and  to  retire  from  business,  as  the 
only  way  by  which  the  enormous  diminution  of  his  c«ipital  could 
b3  hidden  from  the  public  eye. 

Chapter  XXX. 

John  Keen  found  busier  employment  through  the  unexpected 
revelation  Dinah  had  made  to  him  than  he  had  ever  expected  to 
find  in  Wrethedale.  But  howsoever  busy  he  might  be,  there  were 
intervals  in  which  he  found  time  enough  to  think  upon  one  in- 
exhaustible theme,  and  that  theme,  naturally  enough  for  a  lover, 
was  the  inexpressible  charms  of  Miss  Ethel  Donne.  Perhaps  the 
young  man  had  been  in  love  before,  but  if  he  had  been  he  con- 
trived to  forget  all  about  it.  There  was  but  one  woman  in  the 
world,  and  she  less  a  woman  than  an  angel.  Getting  at  John's 
thoughts,  one  would  conceive  that  there  never  had  been  any  human 
creature  of  such  perfections,  and  never  again  would  be.  '  There 
is  none  like  her — none  I  Nor  shall  there  be  till  our  summers  have 
deceased.'  It  is  the  proper  belief  of  a  lover,  and  comes  natural 
to  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  said  that  the  young  man  had — or,  being  a  lover, 
needed— any  very  distinct  opportunities  of  close  observation  on 
which  to  base  the  glorious  theorem  which  he  never  wearied  of  pro- 
pounding. 'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  But  to 
worship  a  good  woman  is  surely  worth  an  honest  man's  while.  To 
be  able  in  married  life  to  recognise  no  disillusion,  but  only  a 
gradual  toning  down  of  colour — thai  is  inevitable,  and,  like  many 
inevitable  things,  a  blessing — one  must  have  made  a  better  choice 
and  be  a  better  man  than  the  average.  But  here  is  a  fine-natured, 
honest-hearted,  loyal  young  fellow  in  love  with  a  good  and 
charming  girl,  and  if  only  the  girl  could  be  brought  to  be  in  love 
with  him  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  join  their  hands,  with  the 
best  hope  for  their  future,  and  to  say,  *  Bless  you,  my  children  1 
Bless  you  I '  Playwrights  and  novelists  are  the  most  inveterate  of 
matchmakers. 

John's  especial  disadvantage  was  that  Ethel  knew  his  condition. 
Had  he  always  disguised  it,  she  could  have  looked  upon  him  with 
greater  favour,  but  now  his  very  attachment  made  it  difficult  for 
her  even  to  like  him.  Hardly  a  year  and  a  half  had  gone  by 
since  the  man  she  loved  had  proved  himself  a  scoundrel,  and  she 
liod  loved  him  dearly.     John  felt  his  case  no  more  hopeful  on 
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account  of  young  George's  reappearance,  though  he  knew  Ethel's 
change  of  feeling  towards  her  late  lover  well  enough.  But  that 
reappearance  had  opened  a  wound  which  time  had  not  yet  healed, 
and  her  truer  lover  knew  it» 

Sometimes,  in  his  consultations  with  Dinah,  Ethel  was  present, 
and  she  was  aware  of  all  that  went  on  on  that  side.  Her  courage, 
her  faithfulness  to  friendship,  her  self-possession,  all  seemed  more 
than  human  in  John's  eyes,  and  there  are  no  words  for  his  pity  and 
admiration.  If  only  the  young  lawyer  would  or  could  have  hidden 
the  too-evident  signs  of  feeling  which  every  look  afforded,  Ethel, 
under  these  new  circumstances,  might  have  liked  him  well  enough ; 
but,  as  it  was,  she  fought  him  off  by  a  chill  abruptness  of  demeanour 
altogether  unnatural  in  her,  and  John,  full  of  warmth  as  he  was 
within,  became  frozen  on  approaching  her,  except  for  his  eyes, 
which  did  her  continual  homage. 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  indeed  which  has  no  turning,  and  the 
relationship  of  these  two  young  people  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
Joe  had  been  thinking  over  the  young  lawyer's  scheme  for  sounding 
Dinah's  feelings  concerning  him,  and  as  affairs  grew  day  by  day 
more  urgent,  and  less  and  less  within  his  own  control,  the  plan 
began,  out  of  his  sheer  desperation,  to  commend  itself  to  him. 
So  that  one  evening,  when  John  called  upon  him  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  at  Mr.  Bowker's  cottage,  the  bewildered  husband 
and  father  capitulated. 

'  Who  is  the  young  lady  ? '  he  asked,  after  reminding  John  of 
the  hint  he  himself  had  given.  * 

*  She  is  a  Miss  Donne,'  answered  the  young  fellow,  blushing. 
They  sat  in  Joe's  bedroom  by  the  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle, 
and  the  blush  passed  imnoticed. 

*  The  girl,'  said  Joe,  *  to  whom  George  was  engaged  to  be 
married  ? ' 

*  The  same,'  John  answered.  *  I  can  pledge  myself  to  her  dis- 
cretion and  to  her  self-command.  And  she  is  so  devoted  to  your 
wife,  sir,  that  £he  would  do  anything  for  her  sake.  I  want  to  ask 
you  again  to  remember  how  easy  the  task  will  be.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  very  bold  hint  would  be  needed  before  your  wife  would 
suspect  the  meaning  of  the  inquiries.' 

*  Since  I  have  been  living  here,'  said  Joe,  sitting  with  both 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  staring  at  the  feeble  flame  of  the  candle, 
with  his  head  between  his  hands,  ^  I  have  learned  a  good  deal 
about  them  both — my  wife  and  my  son.  He  ruled  her  and  even 
bullied  her  at  times.  Now,  she's  going  to  be  wealthy,  and  shell 
want  the  control  of  the  lad,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  keep  a  hold 
upon  him.     I  don't  want  to  neglect  my  duty  any  longer.     I  could 
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take  him  with  me  to  the  West  perhaps,  but  she'd  break  her  heart 
to  lose  him  without  knowing  why ;  and  if  she  knew  why,  you  can 
see  that  all  the  mischief  which  could  come  of  my  declaring  myself 
would  be  done,  and  any  chance  of  good  to  her  in  it  would  be 
missed.  Now,  if  I  could  go  back  to  her,  and  acknowledge  myself, 
and  then  undertake  the  care  of  the  lad,  and,  if  need  be,  go  away 

again  and  let  her  see  him  at  times,  and  know  of  his  well-doing ' 

The  speaker's  voic^,  though  he  tried  hard  to  steady  it,  became 
so  shaky  that  he  had  to  pause  and  leave  his  sentence  unfinished. 

*  You  authorise  me,  then,'  said  John,  *  as  a  first  step,  to  tell 
Miss  Donne  the  whole  story  ? ' 

^  I  am  at  a  deadlock  now,'  Joe  answered.  *  I've  seen  that  it 
was  coming.  I  must  either  go  away,  and  let  her  suffer  anew  at 
the  hands  of  that  unhappy  lad — and  suffer  she  will,  unless  there  is 
somebody  to  control  him — or  I  must  make  myself  known  to  her. 
But,'  he  added  suddenly,  with  a  shrinking  of  the  heart,  *  don't  let 
Miss  Donne  go  too  far.  Let  me  know,  to  begin  with,  whether  my 
going  back  will  be  the  larger  of  the  two  evils.  I  can  well  believe 
it  might  be.' 

'  Eely  upon  it,'  said  John,  *  that  all  discretion  shall  be  used.' 

Joe  was  fain  to  be  content  and  to  wait,  while  John  went  back 
to  the  little  western  village,  and  set  his  scheme  in  motion.  Of 
course  it  was  charming  for  John  to  have  such  a  chance  of 
approaching  Ethel,  and  of  course  it  was  terrible  to  him  to  have  to 
take  it.     He  began  by  writing  a  letter. 

'Dear  Miss  Donne' — (he  felt  ridiculously  inclined  to  set 
down  the  first  word  in  capitals) — ^  I  have  a  secret  which  most 
nearly  concerns  the  happiness  of  your  friend  Mrs.  Joseph  Bushell. 
I  believe  it's  the  one  thing  in  the  world  she  most  desires  to  learn. 
May  I  presume  to  ask  your  assistance  and  advice? — Yours  most 
respectfully,  *  John  Keek. 

*  P.S.  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  drop  a  hint  of  this  at  present 
to  Mrs.  Bushell.' 

In  answer  to  this  brief  and  somewhat  misleading  epistle  came 
an  answer  delivered  by.  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Donne's  little  maid- 
servant. Miss  Donne  would  be  obliged  if  Mr.  Keen  would  call 
at  seven  o'clock  that  evening. 

At  seven  o'clock  that  evening  Mr.  Keen  called.  Ethel  sat  in 
the  small  front  parlour  to  receive  him,  and,  except  for  the  maid 
servant,  was  alone  in  the  house — ^Mrs.  Donne  having  providentially 
accepted  an  invitation  to  tea.  When  the  girl  arose  and  offered 
her  hand,  a  most  unprofessional  flutter  started  in  John*s  heart,  but 
outwardly  he  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

*  What  is  your  secret,  Mr,  Keen  ?'  asked  Ethel.         GooqIp 
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^  The  secret  is  not  mine,  Miss  Donne,  though  I  am  master  of 
it/  John  answered.  '  If  it  belonged  to  me  I  would  offer  it,  if  I 
offered  it  at  all,  without  reservation  and  without  conditions.  But 
I  am  compelled  to  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  promise  that  you 
will  not  reveal  it  to  Mrs.  Bushell  without  the  sanction  of  the 
person  who  is — with  her — most  interested  in  it.' 

*  I  promise  that,'  the  girl  answered. 

*  Then,'  said  John,  *  my  secret  is  simply  this :  her  husband 
is  in  England.' 

Ethel  rose  and  fronted  him  with  her  hands  clenched,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  anger  and  surprise. 
^  That  man  is  still  alive  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Before  you  judge  him,'  returned  John,  *  let  me  tell  his  story. 
It  will  not  take  long.  Mr.  Greorge  Bushell,  of  whose  rascalities 
you  know  a  little,  but  not  much,  was  his  nephew's  only  correspon- 
dent. He  left  the  runaway  in  ignorance  of  his  parents'  death,  and 
stuck  to  the  money  they  left  behind  them.  That  you  knew  or 
partly  knew  already.  But  he  wrote  in  answer  to  his  nephew's 
particular  inquiries  about  Miss  Dinah  Banks,  that  Dinah  Banks 
had  married.  Joseph  Bushell  believed  his  wife  faithless  to  him, 
and  stayed  away,  until  after  all  these  years  he  learned  by  a  mere 
accident  that  this  was  false,  and  came  over  to  make  inquiries.' 

*  And  how  does  all  that  concern  Dinah's  happiness,  Mr.  Keen?' 
asked  Ethel.  ^  The  man  has  heard  that  she  is  going  to  have  the 
fortune  he  threw  away,  and  now  he  comes  back  to  live  upon  her.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  John,  *  he  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  his 
own.  He  has  been  in  England  for  some  months,  and  at  any 
moment  might  have  claimed  the  fortune  for  himself,  but  has  given 
his  best  influence  to  securing  it  for  her.' 

'  He  has  been  away  from  her  for  six-and- twenty  years  now  1 ' 
cried  Ethel  with  supreme  contempt.     *  Let  him  go  away  again  ! ' 

'  Mip?  Donne,'  said  the  young  fellow,  warmed  on  the  suffering 
Joe's  behalf,  *you  misjudge  the  man.  His  wife  has  not  suffered 
alone.  He  has  endured  with  her,  and  he  has  had  great  sorrows  to 
bear  since  his  return.  When  I  first  met  him  I  had  no  sympathy 
with  him,  but  I  have  learned  to  know  him  since  then,  and  I  believe 
that  his  wife  ought  to  know  that  he  is  here.  She  is  not  an  old 
woman,  and  when  she  has  this  fortune  she  will  find  suitors  in 
plenty.  That  is  inevitable.  Suppose  she  should  marry  again — ^ 
he  inwardly  blessed  Sir  Sydney  Cheston  for  having  put  that  argu- 
ment into  his  hands — ^  and  suppose  that  afterwards  the  discovery 
should  be  made.  That  would  be  horrible,  and  none  of  us  who 
have  the  secret  could  permit  it  to  happen,  but  we  should  have 
then  to  say  what  we  know  now;  and  how  c^^^d^^^e^^^gpt^^e 
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responsibility  of  having  kept  it  back  from  her?     She  ouglit  to 
know  it.' 

*  Do  you  wish  me  to  break  the  news  to  her  ?  '  asked  Ethel. 

'  No,'  cried  John,  perceiving  suddenly  that  his  argument  had 
altogether  over-shot  the  mark.  *  Personally,  I  long  to  see  them 
together,  because  I  believe  that  she  would  be  happier  after  his 
return  than  she  has  ever  been  since  I  have  known  her,  but  he 
forbids  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  secret.' 

*  If  he  forbids  it — '  Ethel  began  contemptuously. 

*  There  is  a  reason,'  said  John  ;  ^  and  this  is  where  I  beg  your 
help.  His  old  friend  Sir  Sydney  Cheston  has  done  his  best  to 
persuade  him  to  return,  and  I  have  exhausted  all  my  arguments 
in  the  same  behalf.' 

^  It  is  a  pity  to  have  spent  so  much  good  persuasion  on  such  an 
object,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Ethel. 

'  But  he  will  only  return,'  John  went  on  steadfastly,  *  on  one 
condition.' 

*  And  that  is — ? '  inquired  Miss  Donne  with  lofty  scorn. 

'  That  his  declaration  of  himself  will  bring  no  new  unhappiness 
on  her-'  Ethel  was  silent.  *  All  this  time  he  has  been  robbed 
of  his  fortune,  and  swindled  of  his  right  to  a  happy  married  life.' 

*  He  left  her  voluntarily,'  said  Ethel  hotly. 

*And  was  kept  from  her  by  a  villanous  fraud,  Miss  Donne. 
But  this  is  all  he  has  to  say  through  me :  that  if  his  declaration 
of  himself  can  smooth  away  any  troubles  she  has  yet  to  face,  he 
will  declare  himself.  If  it  could  only  add  to  her  unhappiness,  he 
will  go  away  again.  Have  pity  for  him  and  for  your  friend.  Miss 
Donne.  He  asks  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  his  duty.  He 
only  waits  to  know  where  duty  seems  to  lie.' 

*  How  can  I  help  him  ? '  asked  Ethel,  still  scornful.  From  the 
first  hour  of  her  hearing  Dinah's  story  she  had  hated  and  despised 
the  runaway  husband,  and  she  was  not  going  to  change  her  mind 
on  a  sudden.  It  had  been  clear  all  along  that  he  had  been  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow.  Why  should  she  help  to  surrender  Dinah  to 
him  again  ? 

^  You  could  help  him  by  finding  out  whether  his  wife  still  cares 
for  him,  and  whether  she  would  be  glad  to  have  him  back,'  John 
urged  gently,  refusing  to  be  beaten  down  by  her  contempt  for 
Joe. 

*  Of  course  she  cares  for  him  I  Why  else  has  she  kept  single 
all  her  life,  but  because  she  cared  for  him  I  That  is  the  way  with 
women  I '  cried  the  girl,  trembling  with  anger  and  her  championship 
for  the  woman  she  loved.  ^  They  love  the  wretches  who  use  them 
so  shamefully,  and  pine  after  them  all  their  lifetiJ^gcji^di^Lio 
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have  him  back  again  ?  Yes^  poor  weak  thing !  I  know  that  well 
enough,  Mr.  Keen.  But  I  will  have  no  hand  in  the  plot  to  bring 
him  back,  and  I  have  no  thanks  for  you  who  come  here  to  ask  me 
to  take  an  office  so  ignoble.  I  will  not  trap  my  friend  into  a  con- 
fession which  would  bring  that  man  back  again.  I  love  her  well 
enough  to  deny  her  wishes  there.' 

She  spoke  quietly  enough,  but  with  flaming  cheeks  and  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  an  utterance  unusually  rapid. 

'  You  mistake.  Miss  Donne,'  said  the  young  lawyer  firmly.  It 
was  hard  for  him  to  have  strengthened  the  poor  opinion  she  had 
always  held  of  him,  or  seemed  to  hold.  '  I  came  to  ask  you  to 
perform  an  act  of  the  truest  friendship,  and  I  would  rather  die 
than  ask  you  to  do  anything  which  would  not  become  you  as  yon 
are.  Forgive  me !  There  are  troubles  before  Mrs.  Bushell — unless 
she  has  her  husband's  help  to  fight  them — as  great,  I  fear,  as  any 
she  has  encountered  yet,  terrible  as  they  have  been.  The  man  is 
not  what  you  believe  him,  but,  I  pledge  myself  for  him,  a  true 
man,  with  a  kindly,  honest  heart.  He  has  been  hideously  de- 
frauded. Think  of  it.  Miss  Donne.  For  three-and-twenty  years 
he  lived  in  the  belief  that  the  wife  of  his  youth  had  been  false  to 
him,  and  for  half  the  time  he  was  struggling  with  hardship  and 
poverty,  whilst  that  old  villain  who  had  deluded  him  and  robbed 
him  fattened  on  his  fortune.  He  does  not  claim  the  fortune  now. 
Does  that  say  nothing  in  his  favour  ?  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,'  cried  John,  in  a  great  heat  of  friendly  championship 
himself  by  this  time,  ^  that  the  one  thought  he  has^  the  one  desire 
he  has,  is  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  atoning  to  his  wife  for  the 
sorrows  she  has  borne.  And  if  I  believed  one  tittle  less  than  thi^t 
I  would  never  have  taken  up  his  cause.' 

'Mr.  Keen,'  said  Ethel,  'I  do  you  justice  enough  to  believe 
that  you  are  in  earnest,  and  that  he  has  imposed  upon  you.' 

'  If  you  could  but  see  the  man  I '  said  John. 

^  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  of  him  at  all  likely  to  change,' 
answered  Ethel  quietly.  '  And  I  certainly  think  that  since  he  has 
stayed  away  so  long,  he  can  do  nothing  better  or  more  generous  or 
kindly  than  to  stay  away  for  good.  Dinah  will  never  want  to 
marry  again,  and  yit.  Joseph  Bushell  has  done  as  much  harm  as 
any  one  man  has  a  right  to  do.  Let  him  go  back  to  wherever  he 
came  from,  and  take  his  secret  with  him,  and  leave  his  wife  in  peace. 
If  he  should  come  here,  I  should  certainly  advise  Dinah  most 
strongly  to  give  him  his  fortune  and  let  him  go.' 

'I  am  sorry  to  find  you  against  me  in  this  matter,'  said  John, 
and  he  went  away  sorrowful. 
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But  before  he  was  half-way  down  the  darkened  village  street  a 
thought  struck  him  and  brought  him  to  a  standstill. 

*  Bravo  ! '  he  cried,  *  the  very  ticket  1 '  and  with  that  vulgar 
exclamation  he  turned  and  walked  briskly  back  again.  This  time 
he  rang  the  bell  at  Dinah's  house,  and  being  admitted,  gave  the 
first  shove  to  his  new  scheme. 

'  I  have  called  to  say,'  he  began,  *  that  everything  is  now  ready 
for  the  ti-ansfer  of  your  husband's  property  to  your  hands.  I  shall 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  come  down  to 
Birmingham,  where  Mr.  Packmore  (who  is  engaged  on  the  other 
side)  and  I  can  lay  the  necessary  documents  before  you.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  go  down  there  if  I  can  help  it,  Mr.  Keen,' 
said  Dinah  piteously. 

^  I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  do  it,'  said  John,  cruel  only  to 
be  kind.     *  You  need  not  go  farther  than  Birmingham.' 

He  knew  partly  how  Dinah  dreaded  a  return  to  the  place  she 
had  left  in  such  unearned  shame. 

^  If  I  must  come,'  said  Dinah  quietly, '  I  must  come.'  It  was 
all  for  the  child  for  whom  she  had  suffered  so  much.  And  now 
that  he  was  beginning  to  act  so  nobly,  and  to  struggle  for  himself, 
he  was  ten  times  more  than  ever  worthy  of  any  suffering  she  might 
endure.  For,  the  young  man  had  told  her — making  the  best  of  a 
bargain  he  thought  unpleasant — that  he  meant  to  be  a  man  in 
future,  and  had  declined  her  assistance  with  an  air  of  martyr-like 
magnanimity  inexpressibly  affecting. 

*  I  dare  say,'  said  John  with  much  innocence,  <  you  could  per- 
suade Miss  Donne  to  accompany  you.  We  shall  not  want  to  keep 
you  more  than  a  day  or  two.' 

*  Make  the  time  as  short  as  you  can,  Mr.  Keen,'  said  Dinah. 
'  When  shall  you  want  me  to  be  ready  ? ' 

*  Consult  your  own  convenience,'  cried  John,  *but  make  it  as 
soon  as  you  like.  It  will  be  best  to  have  the  business  over,'  he 
added  cheerily. 

*  Yes,'  Dinah  answered.  *  I'll  speak  to  her  about  it,  and  I'll  let 
you  know  to-morrow,  Mr.  Keen.' 

On  that  understanding  John  went  away,  and  the  first  result  of 
this  small  rus^  of  his  was  that  Ethel  and  Dinah  and  he  all  travelled 
down  to  the  Midland  capital  together  on  the  following  afternoon. 
Old  Daniel  was  quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  any  part  of  the 
story  by  this  time,  and  Mrs.  Donne  knew  no  more  of  it  than  that 
her  neighbour  had  come  in  suddenly  for  a  great  fortune  which 
ought  to  have  been  hers  long  ago.  She  was  not  a  mercenary 
woman,  but  she  made  no  objection  to  her  daughter's  friendship 
with  Dinah  under  these  circumstances.     John  had  guessed,  and  as 
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events  proved  had  guessed  rightly,  that  if  Dinah  visited  the  old 
country  at  all  it  would  be  in  Ethel's  company.  Half  his  plan  was 
accomplished,  and  now  he  had  but  to  bring  Ethel  and  Joe  together 
to  complete  his  scheme.  For,  after  the  manner  of  impetuous  youth, 
he  was  persuaded  that  Ethel  could  no  more  fail  to  recognise  the 
manliness  of  Joe's  character  than  he  bad  done.  If  she  could  but 
see  the  man !  as  he  had  said  to  her.  If  she  could  but  hear  his 
wishes  from  his  own  lips,  and  see  how  real  and  how  in  earnest  he 
was,  she  would  surely  consent  to  help  him.  And  nobody,  I  am 
assured,  will  be  likely  to  think  any  the  worse  of  the  young  man  for 
his  generous  efforts  in  behalf  of  such  a  cause.  Joe  by  this  time 
had  fairly  taken  John's  affections  captive,  and  John  was  ready  to 
swear  by  him  as  the  honestest  and  most  injured  man  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  young  and  to  have  these  impe- 
tuous beliefs  in  human  probity.  They  are  often  thrown  away,  but 
for  once  they  bade  fair  to  be  expended  on  a  good  object. 

When  John  had  once  got  Ethel  so  near,  he  set  to  work  to  get 
her  nearer  still,  but  found  unlooked-for  diflSculties  in  the  way. 
Perhaps  she  misunderstood  the  purpose  of  that  persistence  with 
which  he  dodged  her,  and  suspected  an  interest  more  personal  to 
himself  than  that  which  really  animated  him.  But  at  last,  avoid 
him  as  she  might,  he  caught  her  in  a  corridor  of  the  hotel. 

*  Miss  Donne,'  he  murmured,  as  she  sought  to  pass  him  with  a 
mere  bow,  *  I  have  something  of  the  utmost  urgency  to  say  to  you.' 
She  could  do  nothing  less  than  pause,  without  being  downright 
rude  to  him.  '  I  am  most  glad  you  came  here,  for  I  think  it 
forwards  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  I  have  in  the  world.  Joseph 
Bushell  is  within  five  miles  of  us.  Will  you  see  him  and  judge 
him  for  yourself?  For  Dinah's  sake  !'  he  pleaded.  *  Think  how 
much  hangs  upon  your  judgment.  It  commits  you  to  nothing. 
Will  you  see  him  ? ' 

Ethel  was  a  woman,  after  all,  albeit  a  very  charming  one.  And 
being  a  woman,  she  could  scarcely  be  insensible  to  the  young  fellow's 
disinterested  earnestness,  or  to  the  flattery  which  so  simply  told 
her  that  the  course  of  two  lives  depended  on  her  judgment.  I  do 
not  desire  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  last.  The  appeal,  *  For 
Dinah's  sake  I '  might  have  been  enough  to  shake  down  any  little 
barrier  of  unwillingness.  Perhaps,  too,  she  was  a  trifle  curious  to 
see  the  man. 

*  Dinah  must  not  know  of  it,'  she  answered.  '  And  I  do  not 
see  how  I  can  leave  her.' 

^  If  you  will  give  me  an  hour  after  she  has  gone  to  bed  to- 
night,' urged  John,  *  Mr.  Bushell  shall  be  here.' 

*  Very  well,'  she  answered,  *  I  will  see  him^igtizedbyGoOglc 
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John,  elated,  and  supposiog  all  troubles  over,  made  his  swiftest 
way  to  Mr.  Bowkei's  cottage,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
Buzzard,  who  returned  with  Joe.  The  young  fellow  found  it  a 
somewhat  delicate  thing  to  tell  him  that  be  was  to  go  and  be 
examined  by  a  lady  he  had  never  seen,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his 
fitness  to  be  trusted  with  his  own  wife.  But  he  blurted  it  out  at 
last. 

'  Miss  Donne  is  very  much  opposed  to  you,  but  I  want  you  to 
see  her  yourself.' 

Joe  assented  with  a  readiness  which  surprised  his  companion  ; 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  Joe's  heart  was  growing 
hungrier  and  hungrier,  and  his  scruples  were  beginning  to  be  as 
nothing  in  his  way.  He  was  almost  ready  at  moments  to  start 
off  and  throw  himself  upon  Dinah's  mercy  without  preliminaries. 
He  had  written  half  a  ream  of  letters  to  her,  and  destroyed  them  as 
he  wrote  them,  one  by  one. 

So  when  darkness  fell,  the  two  went  into  town  together,  and 
Joe  stayed  at  another  hotel  while  John  went  on  to  spy  out  the  land 
before  him.  Dinah  retired  early,  and  John  darted  away  for  her 
husband,  brought  him  up  in  a  cab  within  five  minutes,  and  led  him 
to  the  sitting-room  where  Ethel  sat  to  receive  them.  It  was  not 
a  small  thing  for  Joe  to  enter  the  house  in  which  his  wife  was 
sleeping,  even  though  he  were  sure  of  not  being  discovered  by  her  ; 
to  be  so  near  to  her,  and  yet  to  be  sundered  from  her  by  the  barrier 
of  those  six-and-twenty  years  of  absence.  He  bore  the  impress  of 
his  emotions  in  his  face,  and  it  was  natural  that  for  a  moment  he 
should  wish  that  he  had  not  undertaken  the  venture. 

Ethel  rose  to  John's  introduction  of  the  new-comer,  gave  him 
a  formal  bow,  and  signed  him  to  a  seat.  The  first  thing  that 
crossed  her  mind  was  that  Dinah  would  never  (in  the  mere  worth- 
less, conventional  sense  of  the  word)  be  a  lady,  though  she  had  the 
essentials  of  ladyhood  (which  are  perhaps,  after  all,  included  in 
womanliness),  whilst  the  man  before  her  had  at  least  the  aspect  of 
a  gentleman.  Even  that,  in  her  prejudiced  mind,  went  against 
him.  He  would  think  Dinah's  accent  vulgar,  and  despise  her 
homely  ways  and  thoughts. 

*I  am  obliged  to  you,'  said  Joe  in  the  simple  manly  way 
habitual  and  natural  to  him,  *  for  having  consented  to  meet  me. 
Mr.  Keen  tells  me  that  jou  are  very  much  opposed  to  me,  and  I 
should  have  expected  that.  You  know  the  facts  of  the  case  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  I  need  not  trouble  you  by  repeating  them.' 

He  paused,  and  Ethel  inclined  her  head.  It  was  not  easy  to 
make  way  against  her  resolute  coldness ;  but  he  went  on. 

^  If  I  say  anything  which  gives  you  pain,  I  can  only  ask  you  to 
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forgive  me.  When  my  son  and  I  encountered  each  other  in  New 
York,  I  learned  that  my  wife  had  never  married  again,  and  that 
my  uncle's  letter  to  that  eflFect  had  held  a  cruel  lie — he  didn't 
know  how  cruel.  Perhaps  you  know  Mr.  Bushell's  handwriting?  * 
he  asked,  drawing  a  book  of  memoranda  from  his  breast  pocket. 
*  There  is  his  letter.     I  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  it.' 

Ethel  glanced  through  the  letter,  which  was  yellow  with  age 
and  much  worn  at  the  edges  of  the  folds.  '  There  has  been  a 
gaish '  (probably,  gayish)  *  wedding  here  last  week  when  Dinah 
Banks  was  married  at  the  Old  Church.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  as  you 
are  nott  doing  well  and  being  busy  at  this  time  no  more  from 
your  aflFectionate  uncle,  George  Bushell.'     So  it  closed. 

'  Did  you  keep  this  letter,  Mr.  Bushell,  with  a  view  to  any  such 
contingency  as  this  ? '  asked  Ethel. 

*  No,'  said  Joe,  with  a  simple  sad  surprise.  '  I  never  thought 
at  that  time  of  coming  back  to  England.  It  was  years  after  that 
before  I  could  have  paid  the  passage-money.' 

He  folded  up  the  letter,  returned  it  to  his  pocket-book,  and 
went  on. 

'  That  was  the  last  line  I  ever  had  from  England.  Perhaps 
that  was  why  I  kept  it.  When  my  unhappy  lad  met  me  in 
America  he  was  travelling  under  an  assumed  name,  and  I  didn't 
guess  who  he  was.  But  I  resolved  on  coming  back  to  England  in 
consequence  of  the  news  he  gave  me.  When  I  landed  here  I 
scarcely  knew  what  I  wanted  to  do,  but  I  learned  from  Mr.  Keen 
here  everything  my  wife  had  suffered  in  my  absence.  I  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  I  had  a  son,  and  I  heard  what  had  become 
of  him.  I  went  with  Sir  Sydney  Cheston  to  the  place  where  he 
was  confined,  and  I  found  that  he  had  been  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  my  uncle  George.' 

This  was  news  to  Ethel,  and  it  amazed  her ;  but  she  said 
nothing,  and  gave  no  sign. 

'  Shortly  after  this  my  son  wrote  to  Mr.  Keen  for  assistance  in 
discovering  Dinah,  giving  an  address  at  Borton.  We  went  to  see 
him  together,  and  I  recognised  him  as  the  man  who  had  met  me  in 
New  York,  and  had  passed  himself  off  as  the  brother  of  my  old 
friend  Sir  Sydney  Cheston.' 

He  saw  how  bitterly  all  this  distressed  Ethel,  but  he  was  too 
careful  to  spare  her  to  apologise,  and  she  bore  it  bravely.  He 
went  on. 

*  My  wife,  for  her  son's  sake,  has  compelled  my  uncle  George 
to  surrender  my  father's  fortune,  and  she  is  wealthy.  What  hold 
have  I  upon  a  son  who  has  already  proved  himself  unworthy  of 
her  ?     Can  I  leave  her,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  to  bear  the  burden 
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he  will  lay  upon  ber?  I  have  feared  that  my  return  might  seem 
a  g^reatcr  evil  in  her  eyes  than  even  that.  I  have  been  afraid  that 
after  such  an  absence  my  return  might  seem  the  most  terrible 
thing  that  could  happen  to  her.  Perhaps,  if  the  news  were  broken 
to  her  gently,  and  if  she  knew  that  I  had  no  further  object  than  to 
help  her  in  leading  that  poor  lad  to  wiser  ways,  and  that  I  made 
no  demands  upon  her,  and  had  no  wish  to  fetter  her  freedom  or 
control  her  slightest  wish — as  God  knows  I  haven't  I — she  might 
consent  to  see  me  once,  and  let  me  take  the  part  I  want  to  take. 
Will  you  sound  her  first.  Miss  Donne  ? '  he  asked,  hurrying  along  to 
hide  the  shaking  of  his  voice.  *  Not  letting  her  guess  at  first  that 
I  am  here  or  alive  at  all.  Can  you  do  that  for  me  ?  And  if  my 
home-coming  should  seem  too  hard  for  her,  I  must  find  another 
way.     Will  you  help  me  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Bushell,'  said  Ethel,  breaking  her  silence  for  the  second 
time  and  speaking  in  a  voice  imlike  her  own,  *  I  value  your  wife 
very  highly,  and  I  can  do  nothing  to  disturb  her  peace.  She  has 
siiflFered  as  few  women  have  suflFered.  If  you  desire  nothing  more 
than  you  have  said '^ 

'  Nothing  I '  Joe  cried  earnestly.     '  Nothing ! ' 

*  I  will  consent  to  help  you  so  far  as  this :  I  will  speak  to  your 
wife  of  a  problematical  return,  and  will  find  out  for  you  whether 
she  ^ould  be  likely  to  rejoice  or  grieve  at  it,  and  I  will  let  you 
know.' 

There  was  a  diplomatic  movement  here  which  I  hope  nobody 
will  think  sinful.  Ethel  knew  well  enough  already  that  there  was 
no  one  thing  in  the  world  which  could  so  rejoice  Dinah's  widowed 
heart  as  the  news  of  Joe's  return.  For,  when  once  the  secret  had 
been  confessed,  Dinah's  constant  speech  went  back  to  him,  as  of 
one  long  since  dead,  indeed,  but  always  to  be  loved,  and  held  in 
pious  memory  to  the  end.  But  the  girl  could  not  yet  bring  her- 
self to  confess  as  much  to  the  returned  exile.  StiH,  there  was  with 
her,  as  there  had  been  with  John  Keen  in  his  first  interview  with 
the  wanderer,  a  feeling  which  warred  with  her  preconceived 
notions  of  the  man. 

*  WiU  you  answer  me  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Bushell  ? '  she 
asked  suddenly. 

*  If  I  can,'  he  answered. 

*  How  long  was  it  after  your  departure  from  England  before 
you  received  that  letter  ?  '  she  asked,  pointing  to  the  pocket-book 
which  still  lay  on  the  table. 

*  Two  years,'  said  Joe,  hanging  his  head  and  crushing  his  beard 
against  his  breast. 

*  What  kept  you  silent  all  that  time  ? '  r^         \ 
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<  Shame/  he  answered,  lifting  his  head  as  he  spoke  and 
drooping  it  again.  '  I  promised  to  go  away  and  make  a  home  for 
her.  I  failed.  I  scarcely  made  a  living  for  myself.  I  promised 
to  send  her  the  certificate  of  our  marriage,  and  I  couldn't  find  it. 
And  so  I  put  off  writing  for  a  while,  and  then  put  it  off  for  a 
while  longer,  and  at  last  I  was  afraid  to  write  at  all.  After  a 
month  or  two  I  made  sure  that  she  would  think  me  dead,  and 
when  uncle  George's  letter  came  I  was  certain  that  she  did  so.' 

It  was  a  poor  excuse,  and  Ethel  thought  so.  Joe  had  always 
thought  it  shameful,  and  was  not  likely  to  change  his  opinions 
now,  when  the  weight  of  unavailing  repentance  had  been  laid  upon 
him  so  heavily.  It  was  clear  that,  whatever  he  had  to  bear,  he  had 
himself  made  his  burden.  '  You  have  made  your  bed,'  says  the 
liarsh  common-sense  proverb,  speaking  the  harsh  common-sense  of 
t}ie  world  :  ^  lie  upon  it.'  But  it  is  no  easier  to  lie  upon  it  because 
the  briars  between  the  sheets  were  put  there  by  your  own  hands. 
*  NobcCdy  can  have  any  pity  for  him,'  says  popular  opinion  ;  '  he 
brought  it  upon  himself.'  Nay — still  pity  him,  perhaps  the  more 
that  he  can  soften  the  pangs  of  suffering  by  the  balm  of  no 
forgiveness. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Bogs  are  not  popular  variations  of  scenery.  Nine  people  out  of 
ten,  if  called  upon  to  describe  one,  would  conjure  up  a  picture  very 
much,  the  reverse,  certainly,  of  enticing.  They  are  always,  they 
would  say,  on  a  dead  flat ;  they  are  always  swampy  and  desolate  ; 
walk  over  one,  and  it  takes  you  in  up  to  the  knees ;  no  grass 
grows ;  no  trees ;  no  flowers ;  they  are  generally  black  or  dull 
dusky  brown.  Now,  this,  it  must  be  owned,  does  not  sound  cheerful ; 
8till,  setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  accuracy  of  the  picture,  it 
seems  worth  remembering  that  a  good  many  other  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  scenery  have  in  their  day  had  to  put  up  with 
charges  to  the  full  as  ugly,  and  to  the  full  as  opprobrious,  as  these. 
The  hard  words  flung  against  mountains  would  alone  fill  a  goodly 
volume;  while  that  any  sane  being  could  be  found  perverted 
enough  or  preposterous  enough  to  admire  a  moor  or  a  prairie,  a 
glacier  or  a  snowfield,  would  to  the  aesthetes  of  the  last  century 
have  seemed  little,  if  anything,  short  of  incredible.  Since,  then, 
taste  has  come  round  to  these,  who  can  say  but  what  some  day  or 
other  it  may  come  round  to  bogs  ?  The  hypothesis,  at  all  events,  is 
not  an  untenable  one. 

Eetuming  for  a  moment  to  the  more  specific  charges,  it  seems 
worth  observing  in  passing  that  bogs  are  not  all  black  and  swampy ; 
still  less  are  they  all  flat.  So  far  from  being  always  on  the  same  dead 
level,  they  may  be  found  at  every  elevation  and  at  pretty  nearly  every 
conceivable  angle.  Clamber  up  to  the  top  of  any  of  the  mountains 
which  encircle  the  western  seaboard  of  Ireland,  and  ten  to  one 
but  you  will  find  that  a  bog  has  got  up  before  you.  Glance  along 
any  of  the  glacier-planed,  crag- encumbered  hillsides  you  pass,  and 
you  will  probably  see  that  a  thin  coating  of  peat  has  formed  itself 
above,  between,  and  around  the  rocks,  binding  them  all  together, 
and  increasing,  oddly  enough,  with  greater  rapidity  in  such  situa- 
tions uphill  than  down.  As  for  the  charge  of  nakedness,  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  fact.  So  far  from  that,  these  upland  bogs 
(for  which  alone,  by  the  way,  my  present  brief  is  held)  are  perfect 
mines  and  treasure-houses  to  the  botanist.  Within  the  compass  of 
these  islands  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  similar  extent 
of  surface  where  a  greater  variety,  or  a  more  strikingly  interesting 
variety,  of  plants  is  to  be  found.  On  such  bogs  the  only  spots  to 
which  the  charge  fairly  applies  are  those  which  have  been  quite 
lately  cut  and  skinned  for  turf;  and  these — beauty,  wc  know,  being 
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only  skin-deep — are  undoubtedly  at  first  unsightly  enough.  Even 
there,  however,  let  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  pass,  and 
nature  begins  to  repair  the  injury.  Feathery  fronds  of  bracken 
creep  along  the  oozy  tops  of  the  cuttings ;  sedums  and  bedstraws, 
and  delicate  tufts  of  the  white-flowered  cudweed,  hook  themselves 
into  all  the  crumbling  crevices ;  clumps  of  reed  and  red  moor- 
grass  spring  up  around  and  about  the  black  little  pools  and  puddles. 
Then,  bit  by  bit,  the  heather  reasserts  itself;  the  scar  is  healed,  and 
the  spot  becomes  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  it  ever  was. 
Prejudice,  however,  is  a  plant  of  stout  growth,  and  that  a  prejudice 
exists  in  this  direction  is  undeniable ;  in  the  teeth  of  which,  let  me, 
however,  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  me  for  a  short  stroU  across 
one  of  these  same  upland  bogs ;  not,  I  promise  him,  by  any  means 
a  picked  one — ^neither  better  nor  worse,  in  fact,  than  scores  of  others 
—but  for  that  very  reason  the  fitter  to  serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest. 

To  reach  it  from  the  seaward  side  we  have  to  scramble  uphill 
through  a  wood — ^an  old  wood,  but  decrepit,  it  must  be  owned, 
rather  than  venerable.  To  the  west  it  has  been  worn  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds  into  a  succession  of  bow-backed  round-shouldered 
prominences,  every  leaf  and  twig  clipped  as  rigorously  into  place 
as  a  gardener  clips  the  back  of  his  yew-tree  peacock.  Even  the 
trunks  themselves  seem  to  have  taken  an  eastward  stoop,  and  to  be 
clutching  at  one  another  for  support,  as  if  the  whole  community 
had  started  to  climb  uphill  and  had  broken  down  in  the  attempt. 
A  bullied  much-to-be-pitied  wood,  holding  its  own,  but  not  likely 
to  gain  fresh  ground,  or  make  any  very  distinguished  figure  in  the 
world  of  trees.  Below  and  around  the  base  of  this  wood  a  broad 
expanse  of  grass  spreads  towards  the  sea.  Low  down,  this  is  swampy 
and  moss-grown,  .especially  near  tlie  centre,  where  a  small  half- 
choked  stream  is  percolating  in  a  silent,  inefiectual  fashion  through 
the  rushes ;  farther  on  it  rises  again,  however,  in  a  smooth  thyme- 
besprinkled  slope,  until  this  too  is  stopped  by  a  jagged  line  of 
shore,  beyond  which  may  be  seen  a  point  of  bare  rock,  a  strip  of 
yellow  sand,  and  the  two  dark  headlands  which  end  the  bay — at 
which  point  the  Atlantic  begins  in  earnest,  stretching  away,  with 
never  a  break  and  hardly  a  sail,  until  we  lose  it  amid  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon. 

Now  to  get  up  the  wood  to  the  bog  above — ^in  itself  a  matter 
of  some  slight  difficulty.  A  dense  jungle  of  brambles,  brakes,  and 
seedling  hazels  covers  the  ground  with  a  shaggy  growth,  through 
which  we  have  to  force  our  way.  Path  there  is  none,  though 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  one  once ;  but  if  so,  it  has  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  at  present  is  utilised  only  by  a  small  but 
obstreperous  little  stream^  which  comes  hopping  along,  splashing 
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and  clattering  on  its  way,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  interests 
of  other  wayfarers.  In  spite  of  being  on  a  considerable  slope,  the 
ground  is  everywhere  moist  and  spongy,  recent  rains  having  so 
thoroughly  saturated  the  bog  that  it  has  ended  by  pouring  down 
its  superfluous  water  upon  the  wood,  increasing  what  already  was 
nearly  at  the  point  of  saturation.  We  come  to  places  where  our 
feet  sink  deep  in  the  heavy  ground,  and  where  the  grass  and  mosses 
appear  to  be  doing  their  best  to  engulf  the  trees.  One  good-sized 
birch  has  already  fallen,  pulled  over  by  its  weight  of  ivy.  Evidently 
it  is  not  long  down,  for  the  leaves  are  still  fresh,  but  already  it  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  a  dense  crop  of  ferns,  mosses,  lichens, 
and  their  allies,  which  seem  bent  upon  swallowing  it  up  whole, 
and  enveloping  it  in  a  blanket  of  greenery.  Funguses,  big  and 
little,  red,  brown,  black,  and  apoplectic-looking,  start  up  everywhere, 
one  little  pink-tipped  company  having  mounted  to  the  very  top 
of  the  fallen  trunk,  where  their  liver-coloured  stems  and  gaily 
speckled  domes  are  telling  well  against  the  satiny  bark.  Ahead 
is  a  rock-wall  of  dark  grey  felstone,  weathered  white  in  places, 
which  skirts  one  side  of  the  wood.  This,  too,  appears  to  par- 
take of  the  general  dilapidation,  for  its  stones  are  falling  about 
in  all  directions.  Underneath  are  large  cairns,  half-filled  with 
Blechnums  and  Lastreas  ;  while  deeper  still,  under  the  slow,  con- 
tinuous drip,  Hymenophyllums  are  spreading  in  a  mossy  sheet. 
Both  species  or  varieties  of  Hymenophyllums  are  to  be  found  at 
certain  spots  in  this  wood,  the  one  called  tunbridgense  being,  how- 
ever, decidedly  the  commoner  of  the  two. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  these  old  and  decaying  woods  than 
the  utter  stillness  and  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere.  Down  here, 
for  instance,  hardly  a  breath  stirs,  though  we  (ire  still  within  a 
stoneVthrow  of  the  Atlantic,  and  looking  overhead  can  see  the 
battered  leaves  tossed  to  and  fro  as  the  gusts  come  sweeping  in 
from  the  west.  There  is  a  strange  and  almost  total  absence  of 
life,  too.  A  few  Geometridoe  flutter  aimlessly  about,  or  settle  on  the 
tree-trunks.  Now  and  then  some  bumble-bee  from  outside  makes 
a  raid  upon  the  purple  scabious  which  rise  up  out  of  the  wet  grass ; 
far  below  we  can  hear  the  gulls  and  cormorants  disputing  over 
their  fishery  laws  in  the  bay  beneath,  and  from  time  to  time 
there  comes  a  dull  rumble  of  wheels,  or  the  sharp  trot,  trot,  trot 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  along  the  distant  road ;  otherwise,  the  silence  is 
complete. 

It  is  warm,  too,  with  a  damp  warmth  like  that  of  a  fern-house. 
A  fern-house  truly !  Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  wealth  of  crypto- 
gamic  life  surrounding  us.  Many  of  these — the  lichens  and 
liverworts  especially— are  so  small  that  a  magnifying-glass  is 
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needed  to  detect  them ;  yet  the  tale  they  tell  of  warmth  aod 
moisture  is  unmistakable,  and  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  by 
the  huge  festoons  of  polypodium,  which  hang  from  every  branch 
and  trunk ;  one  tall  green  circlet,  tipped  with  its  golden  spores, 
rising  from  the  very  top  of  a  stunted  poplar,  out  of  which  all  life 
of  \\a  own  has  long  ago  departed. 

Gradually,  however,  as  we  mount  higher,  we  find  that  the 
atmosphere  freshens.  The  ferns  and  mosses  become  less  luxuriant, 
the  wood-sorrel,  always  flaccid  in  the  shade,  begins  to  straighten 
its  drooping  leaflets.  The  sunlight  comes  brushing  over  the  top 
of  the  bank,  and  the  breeze  brings  down  to  us  the  scent  of  the 
furze  and  the  broom.  We  scramble  hastily  up  the  last  few  step?, 
and  find  ourselves  upon  the  bog  at  last. 

Here  we  are  met  by  a  sudden  contrast.  If  in  the  inside  of  the 
wood  life  seemed  at  a  standstill,  here,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
is  awake  and  astir.  Rabbits  scuttle  away  as  we  approach  ;  wood- 
pigeons  are  cooing  in  the  trees  overhead  ;  dragonflies  by  thousands 
flit  to  and  fro  over  the  short  grass ;  the  whole  air  is  filled  with 
small  buzzing,  rustling,  humming  noises ;  the  furze-  and  broom- 
bushes  are  yellow  with  blossom,  and  both  are  visited  by  a  multi- 
tude of  insects. 

The  fact  is  that,  stunted  and  ragged  as  these  woods  are,  they 
constitute  by  their  mode  of  growtli  a  complete  screen— dense, 
solid,  and  felt-like — against  the  prevailing  wind.  So  dense,  indeed, 
is  the  foliage,  that  no  storm  coming  from  the  Atlantic  side  seems 
able  to  penetrate  it.  Come  up  here  on  a  blustery  day,  and  you 
will  find  that  shelter  is  to  be  had,  though  half  a  gale  may  be  blowing 
outside,  and  the  very  air  is  salt  with  the  scud  flying  up  from  the 
sea.  Being  open,  too,  to  the  south  and  east,  the  spot  is  a  regular 
sun-trap  ;  while  the  high  banks,  built  to  protect  the  trees,  are  dry 
even  when  water  is  standing  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bog ;  all 
which  causes  combine  to  make  it  a  perfect  haven  of  refuge — the 
rallying-point  and  rendezvous  of  the  neighbourhood ;  denizens 
of  the  wood  and  of  the  bog  meeting  as  on  neutral  ground,  with 
many  a  stray  straggler  not  to  be  found  either  in  wood  or  bog. 
Up  and  down  the  steep  grass-covered  banks  the  little  viviparous 
lizard  (the  only  true  reptile  indigenous  in  Ireland)  may  be  seen 
swiftly  but  cautiously  stealing  along,  its  tongue  flicked  out  in  front 
of  it  in  search  of  flies.  It  is  a  shy  little  creature,  much  shyer  than 
its  green  relative,  wriggling  away  into  crevices  and  under  brushwood 
the  instant  a  step  draws  near ;  and  only  by  waiting  a  long  time,  and 
by  remaining  absolutely  still,  have  you  a  chance  of  seeing  it  at 
work ;  and  even  then,  let  the  small  black  eye  but  catch  yours,  and 
it  is  gone  in  a  trice.     If  we  pursue  our  walk  along  the  broad 
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dock-fringed  dyke  which  encircles  the  top  of  the  wood,  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  have  gone  very  fer  before  we  alight  upon  a  humble  cousin 
of  this  last — viz,  the  common  smooth  newt  (Lissatriton  punctatvs). 
In  these  we  behold,  with  one  exception,  all  the  representatives  of 
the  two  great  orders  Keptilia  and  Amphibia  which  have  any  strict 
right  to  be  called  indigenous  in  Ireland,  The  third — a  quaint  little 
being  known  as  the  Natterjack  toad,  and  readily  distinguished 
from  every  other  toad  by  the  yellow  line  down  the  middle  of  it^ 
back — ^appears  to  be  confined  to  Rosbech,  on  Dingle  Bay,  and  a 
few  other  places  in  Kerry.  How  it  came  to  establish  itself  in  this 
part,  and  ojily  in  this  part,  of  the  island  is  a  mystery ;  the  local 
belief  is  that  it  was  put  ashore  there  out  of  a  boat,  but  of  this 
there  appears  to  be  not  so  much  as  a  fraction  of  evidence. 

The  common  frog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well-known  to  have 
been  only  introduced  into  Ireland  as  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  when  a  handful  of  frog-spawn  was  deposited  by  a  Dr. 
Gy  thers  or  Guithers  in  a  ditch  belonging  to  the  grounds  of  Trinity 
College.  For  some  time  it  seems  to  have  contented  itself  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  University;  but  twenty  years  later  its 
appearance  is  announced  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  away,  after 
which  it  gradually  spread  over  the  entire  country,  and  may  now 
be  met  with  right  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  As  regards  earlier  days,  the 
evidence  on  this  point  is  not  a  little  conflicting.  Thus,  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  St.  Donatus,  Bishop  of 
Etruria,  assures  us  on  his  episcopal  authority  that  no  frogs  or  toads 
ever  have  existed,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact  could  exist,  in  Ireland. 
Three  centuries  later,  however,  we  are  informed  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  that  in  his  time  a  frog  was  taken  alive  near  Waterford  and 
brought  into  court,  Kobert  de  la  Poer  being  then  warden.  *  Where- 
at,' he  says,  *  Duvenold,  King  of  Ossory,  a  man  of  sense  amongst  his 
people,  beat  upon  his  head  and  spake  thus  :  ^*  That  reptile  is  the 
bearer  of  doleful  news  to  Ireland." '  Giraldus  is  careful,  however, 
to  assure  us  that '  no  man  will  venture  to  suppose  that  this  reptile 
was  ever  bom  in  Ireland,  for  the  mud  there  does  not,  as  in  other 
countries,  contain  the  germs  from  which  frogs  are  bred ; '  indeed,  in 
another  part  of  the  *  Topographia  Hibemica '  we  learn  that  frogs, 
toads,  and  snakes,  if  accidentally  brought  to  Ireland,  on  being  cast 
ashore,  immediately  *  turning  on  their  backs,  do  burst  and  die : ' 
which  sufficiently  surprising  statement  is  even  outdone  by  another 
and  a  yet  more  illustrious  authority,  that  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
whom  Giraldus  quotes  as  follows :  *  No  reptile  is  found  there '  (in 
Ireland), '  neither  can  any  serpent  live  in  it,  for  though  oft  carried 
thither  out  of  Britain^  so  soon  as  the  ship  draws  near  the  land,  and 
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the  scent  of  the  air  from  off  the  shore  reaches  therrij  immediately 
they  die.'  So  efficacious  was  the  very  dust  of  Ireland,  that  on 
*  gardens  or  other  places  in  foreign  lands  being  sprinkled  with  it, 
immediately  all  venomous  reptiles  are  driven  away.'  So,  too,  with 
fragments  of  the  skins  and  bones  of  animals  born  and  bred  in 
Ireland ;  indeed,  parings  from  Irish  manuscripts,  and  scraps  of  the 
leather  with  which  Irish  books  were  bound,  were  amongst  the 
accredited  cures  for  snakebite  until  late  on  in  the  middle  ages. 
Of  his  own  personal  experience,  Giraldus  relates  to  us  how  upon 
a  certain  occasion  a  thong  of  Irish  leather  was  in  his  presence 
drawn  round  a  toad  ;  and  that,  *  coming  to  the  thong,  the  animal 
fell  backward  as  if  stunned.  It  then  tried  the  opposite  side  of 
the  circle,  but  meeting  the  thong  all  round  it  shrank  from  it  as  if 
it  were  pestiferous.  At  last,  digging  a  hole  with  its  feet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  it  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  much  people.' 
Leaving  our  sunny  bank  and  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  we 
saunter  on  over  the  yielding  surface  of  bog,  and  presently  find 
ourselves  upon  higher  and  more  exposed  ground,  where  the  broom- 
bushes  become  scantier  and  more  stunted,  and  finally  disappear. 
From  this  point  we  have  a  widely  extended  view,  first  across  a 
belt  of  lately  cut  bog,  where  the  turf  stands  heaped  in  chocolate- 
coloured  piles  and  ridges ;  next  over  a  succession  of  older  dykes, 
crumbled  out  of  their  first  formality,  and  weathered  into  every 
shade,  from  browns  and  brick-reds  to  the  palest  of  greys  and  fawn- 
colours;  here  the  lieather  again  begins,  running  out  in  long 
irregular  peaks  and  promontories,  varied  with  marshy  bits, 
bristling  with  reed-mace  and  snowy  with  bog-cotton  ;  then  a  long 
dark  frontier  of  fir-trees,  and  over  that  again  the  mountains  rising 
blue  against  a  paler  sky. 

Returning  to  the  immediate  foreground,  we  find  the  ground 
dotted  over  with  heathery  tussocks,  between  which  lie  broad 
spaces,  some  bare  and  brown,  others  covered  with  sphagnum  whose 
loose  fibrous  texture  retains  the  wa*^er  like  a  sponge.  These 
'  soft  bits,'  as  they  are  locally  called,  are  covered  with  sundews, 
reddening  the  whole  surface  with  their  hairy  leaves.  With  a 
•  little  pains,  all  the  British  species  may  be  found  hereabouts — viz., 
the  round-leaved  sundew  {Drosera  rotundifolia)^  common  on  every 
marsh  and  boggy  moor  in  the  kingdom ;  the  long-leaved  {Drosera 
lcnjifolia)j  more  local,  but  still  not  uncommon ;  and  the  so-called 
English  sundew  {Drosera  anglica),  which  name,  by  the  way,  is 
decidedly  a  misnomer,  it  being  a  very  much  less  common  plant  in 
England  than  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  we  pull  up  one  of 
the  plants,  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  clear  it  of  the 
loose  mud,  we  shall  find  that  the  roots  are  thin,  short,  and  weakly 
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looking'-^serving,  in  fact,  merely  as  anchors  and  water-pipes; 
while,  for  a  supply  of  that  nitrogen  which  every  plant  requires,  it 
is,  as  most  people  are  aware,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  dependent 
on  insects.  Of  these  the  two  lesser  species  would  appear  to  content 
themselves  with  the  smallest  of  Diptera  and  Lepidoptera,  whereas 
anglica  will  occasionally  tackle  larger  prey,  and  I  have  seen  it 
with  a  good-sized  moth  (a  noctua)  attached  to  and  nearly  covering 
the  entire  disk,  the  long  tentacle-like  hairs  being  closely  inflected 
over  the  victim,  whose  struggles  are  soon  put  an  end  to  once  the 
sticky  secretion  exuding  from  the  hairs  closes  above  the  trachea. 
When  the  leaf  reopens  we  find  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  insect 
(be  it  fly,  moth,  or  beetle)  has  disappeared,  even  the  wings  being 
reduced  to  a  few  glittering  fragments.  No  animal  substance,  in 
fact,  comes  amiss  to  its  voracity ;  fragments  of  bone,  hide,  meat- 
fibrine,  and  even  (according  to  Sir.  Darwin)  tooth  enamel,  softening 
and  in  time  dissolving  under  the  powerful  solvent  secreted  by  the 
glands.  Whether  the  Drosera  has  the  power  of  attracting  its 
prey,  or  must  wait  until  chance  sends  it  within  its  clutches,  seems 
undecided ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  rare  little  Portuguese  relative, 
one  Drosophylum  lusitanica  (growing,  unlike  other  members  of 
the  family,  on  dry  hills  in  th3  neighbourhood  of  Oporto),  some 
such  power  appears  to  exist,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  using 
it  as  a  flycatcher,  and  hanging  it  up  upon  their  walls  for  that 
express  purpose. 

This  carnivorous  habit  or  instinct  (whatever  we  may  agree  to 
call  it)  is  shared  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  the  DroseracesB, 
such  as  the  well-known  Venus's  fly-trap,  the  Byblis  gigantea  of 
Australia,  and  a  small  but  singularly  interesting  aquatic  cousin, 
known  to  botanists  by  the  terrible  name  of  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa, 
a  mere  scrap  of  a  thing,  whose  leaves  have  the  power  of  shutting 
vice-like  over  every  unfortunate  insect  which  approaches  them,  and 
which  thus  finds  itself  enclosed  for  life  in  a^  floating  prison.  If 
characteristic  of  this  order,  however,  this  carnivorousness  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  them.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  plant,  not  a 
sundew,  or  even  related  to  the  sundews — belonging,  in  fact,  to  a 
widely  difierent  order — ^yet  to  the  full  as  carnivorous  as  they. 
From  its  leaves,  as  from  a  green  rosette,  rises  a  long  flower-stalk 
burmounted  by  a  delicate  pendulous  bell  of  the  faintest,  most 
ethereal  shade  of  violet ;  surely  this,  one  would  say,  is  no  flesh- 
eater  ?  Yet,  if  anything,  the  butterworts  rather  exceed  the  sun- 
dews in  their  voracity.  Look  closely  at  the  leaves,  and  you  will 
see  that,  while  some  are  flat  and  flaccid,  others  are  slightly  dog- 
eared along  the  edges.  Unroll  one  of  these  dog-ears,  and  you  will 
there  find  the  remains,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  dozen  unfortunate  flies 
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and  midges  in  all  stages  of  assimilation  ;  some  already  half  digested, 
others  still  alive  and  struggling  to  escape  from  their  glutinous 
prison.  If,  further,  you  place  a  fragment  of  meat,  bone,  or  indeed 
of  any  nitrogenous  substance,  upon  the  edge  of  one  of  the  fully 
expanded  leaves,  little  by  little  you  find  that  the  leaf  begins  curling 
upwards,  until  the  two  edges  approach  and  then  meet ;  the  morsel 
is  lost  to  sight,  becoming  entirely  immersed  in  its  bath  of  secretion, 
where  it  remains  until  all  the  nutritive  parts  are  absorbed. 

Viscous  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  is,  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
this  process  of  digestion  was  carried  on  with  the  same  rapidity  or 
facility  in  the  centre  as  at  the  sides,  and  as  there  are  in  this  case  no 
long  hairs  to  act  as  locomotive  organs,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  flies 
and  other  small  insects  lying  partially  dried  up  and  useless  in  the 
centre  of  the  leaf.  In  another  respect,  too,  this  extreme  viscidity 
appears  at  first  sight  inconvenient,  the  entire  surface  being  fre- 
quently covered  with  small  twigs,  leaves,  particles  of  boggy  fibre,  and 
other  matters  which  the  plant  has  apparently  no  power  of  getting 
rid  of.  In  the  end  this,  however,  may  prove  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise,  since  it  has  been  ascertained  to  feed  not  alone  on 
animal  but  also  on  vegetable  substances ;  the  extreme  stickiness 
of  the  leaves  causing  them,  moreover,  to  act  as  a  chevaux  defiriae^ 
hindering  small  but  industrious  ants  from  making  their  way  up 
the  flower-stalk  to  the  corolla. 

The  British  butterworts  are  not  numerous,  and,  with  one  Alpine 
exception,  may  all  bo  found  upon  the  bogs  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland ;  one  species  (or  according  to  Bentham,  variety),  and 
that  the  largest  and  handsomest  we  possess,  being  confined  to 
those  of  Kerry  and  a  portion  of  Cork,  reappearing  again  in  the 
south-west  of  France  and  occurring  at  intervals  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  last  are  the  bladderworts  (  UtricfkdarUB)^ 
a  quaint  little  genus,  all  or  nearly  all  the  British  species  of  which 
may  be  found  here  or  hereabouts.  These,  too,  are  flesh-eaters,  the 
trap  in  this  instance  being  set  not  in  the  leaves,  but  in  the  small 
air-bladders,  which  are  made,  says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  the 
principle  of  an  eel-trap,  and  which,  if  opened,  will  frequently  be 
found  to  contain  insects. 

Edging  away  from  our  present  decidedly  moist  and  perilous 
position,  where  the  ground  quakes  and  quavers  under  foot  in  a 
fashion  which  suggests  its  speedily  opening  and  swallowing  us — 
assimilating  us,  in  fact,  much  as  the  flies  are  assimilated  by  the 
sundews — we  presently  enter  upon  a  drier  and  steadier  r^on, 
where  the  tussocks  (or  hassocks,  as  old  Gerard  Boate  calls 
them)  are  smaller  and  firmer,  giving  a  bettejjiJ^^j^l^i^gjAf^  we 
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sprlDg  from  one  to  the  other.  Few  places  afford  pleasanter  walk- 
ing than  a  reasonably  dry  bog.  Being  so  much  wider  above  than 
below,  these  tussocks  act  like  so  many  spring-boards,  giving  a 
delightfully  elastic  impetus  to  the  foot  as  it  leaves  them,  so  that 
we  seem  to  get  over  the  ground  in  very  much  less  time  than 
we  should  have  done  had  we  clung  to  the  roads.  There  is 
an  endless  variety,  too.  Now  perhaps  a  peewit  crosses  our  path 
with  trailing  wings  and  apparently  broken  legs — a  time-honoured 
ruse  which  unfortunately  seldom  succeeds  in  diverting  attention 
from  its  nest— or  the  next  instant  a  snipe  or  redshank  rises  with 
a  sudden  whir-r-r-r,  which  for  the  moment  brings  our  heart  into 
our  mouths ;  or,  again,  our  attention  is  attracted  to  something  new 
in  the  shape  of  plant  or  shell  or  insect ;  for  no  two  yards  are  alike. 

Considering  to  what  an  extent  the  bogs  of  Ireland  run  into  and 
are  mixed  up  with  the  cultivated  ground,  you  might  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  two  partook  to  a  great  extent  of  the  character 
of  one  another.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case.  Cross  from  a  field 
into  a  bog,  and  you  immediately  find  yourself  amongst  a  totally 
new  order  of  things — new  plants,  new  birds,  new  insects — even 
the  ubiquitous  daisies  and  ragweeds,  which  do  cross  from  one  to 
the  other,  being  more  or  less  altered  by  the  transit,  sometimes, 
paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  being  actually  stunted  and  starved  for  lack 
of  moisture  :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  a  bog,  as  a 
whole,  is  of  course  far  wetter  than  the  same  extent  of  cultivated 
ground,  on  the  other  hand  there  are  often  more  absolutely  dry 
spots  upon  its  surface,  the  tops  of  the  tussocks,  for  instance,  being 
frequently  crisp  with  dryness,  while  in  the  '  plashy  parts '  around 
water  may  be  standing  several  inches  deep. 

Clambering  over  another  dyke,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  knee- 
deep  in  heather,  out  of  which  moths  rise  by  dozens  as  we  advance. 
On  dark  days,  or  when  rain  is  impending,  it  is  curious  how  still 
moths  will  remain,  even  though  you  actually  brush  against  the 
very  twig  or  blade  of  grass  they  are  resting  on ;  and  should  you 
catch  sight  of  one  (which  is  extremely  unlikely),  you  may  even 
pick  it  up  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb  without  its  making  an 
effort  to  escape.  Probably,  however,  you  will  not  see  one,  though 
hundreds  may  be  about.  Nowhere,  perhaps — ^nowhere,  certainly, 
in  these  islands — does  protective  colouring  obtain  to  a  greater 
degree  than  amongst  the  insects  (and  I  might  add  the  birds) 
which  are  found  haunting  the  moors  and  bogs.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  oak-egger  (a  true  moorland  species,  despite  its 
name) :  here  both  wings  are  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown,  shaded  with 
a  broad  band  of  dusky  orange ;  and  so  j)erfect  is  the  match  be- 
tween it  and  the  ground,  that  I  have  seen  it  start  from  off  a 
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sod  at  my  feet,  where,  in  spite  of  its  large  size,  it  was,  until  it 
moved,  absolutely  invisible.  So,  too,  with  the  drinker  {OAon^^iin 
potatoria\  the  fox  moth  {Bombyx  rubi)^  the  emperor  moth  {Satur 
nia  cai'pini)^  and  others,  $l11  common  and  all  day  fliers,  but  all, 
though  handsome  showy  insects,  rigidly  confined  in  their  colouring 
to  two  tints,  namely,  brown  more  or  less  banded  and  streaked 
with  reddish-orange,  precisely  the  two  shades  everywhere  prevail- 
ing on  moors  and  bogs. 

But  we  have  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  our  pil- 
grimage, and  may  begin  to  travel  down  again.  Below  us,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  a  small  lough  or  'lougheen'  {Anglic^ 
pond)  glistens  grayly  out  of  its  setting  of  heather.  From  it, 
as  we  approach,  therQ  rises  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  whole 
flock  of  wild  duck,  presently  resolving  itself  into  five  individuals — 
four  widgeons  and  a  teal — which  begin  wheeling  overhead  in 
gradually  narrowing  circles,  but  well  out  of  gunshot  range,  until 
they  see  us  retire,  when  down  they  will  plop  again  to  their  lodging 
amongst  the  reeds.  Crossing  their  flight  come  a  few  of  the  green 
plover  (locally  called  '  pilibine ')  in  their  full  summer  plumage ; 
while  from  high  overhead,  somewhere  between  us  and  the  nearest 
cloud,  comes  the  drunuming  of  a  snipe,  sounding  now  here  and  now 
there,  as  it  skims  lightly  and  buoyantly  through  the  fields  of  air. 

As  we  draw  nearer  we  find,  first,  that  the  lougheen  itself  is  as 
round  nearly  as  a  milk-pan,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  a  ring  of  heathery  turf,  save  at  one  point  where  a  long 
lichen-covered  ridge  of  rock  rims  out  into  the  water.  The 
heather,  too,  is  much  more  luxuriant  here  than  elsewhere;  the 
ground  rising  in  a  prominent  ring,  which,  banking  up  the  water, 
hinders  it  from  escaping.  Looking  over  the  side  nearest  us,  we  find 
that  it  consists  of  what  at  first  sight  we  take  to  be  some  sort  of 
black  porous  rock,  but  a  poke  with  a  stick  proves  it  to  be  merely 
peat,  hardened  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  water  into  a  dense 
felt-like  consistency.  Like  many  others  on  the  bogs,  this  lough 
has  no  outlet,  and  in  all  probability  owes  its  origin  to  some  spring 
over  which  the  turf  was  unable  to  form,  and  through  whose  con- 
stant supply  of  water  the  heather  is  kept  growing  all  the  year 
round.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  pleasanter  or  more  sloth-inducing 
spot  in  which  to  while  away  an  idle  hour  it  would  be  hard  to  find :  the 
heather  afibrding  the  most  luxurious  of  couches ;  the  green,  grey, 
and  violet  landscape  spreading  below  us  in  all  its  wonderful 
varieties  of  light  and  shade.  Lying  prone  upon  the  bank,  we  look 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  and  see  it  starred  with  a  thousand 
dimples  where  the  gnats  and  stone-flies  just  flip  it  with  their  wings 
as  they  pass.     Now  and  then  a  fish— justly  irrita^  ^MJIi^vWhl  o^ 
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80  much  good  food  going  to  waste— rises  to  the  top  with  a  splash, 
the  ripples  running  in  curved  lines  of  silver  to  the  shore.  How 
have  the  fish  contrived  to  get  into  this  lough,  which  has  neither 
outlet  nor  inlet  ?  There,  reader,  is  a  problem  for  you.  That  they 
are  here,  however,  is  indisputable,  as  you,  if  a  fisherman  and  not 
above  landing  such  extremely  small  fry,  may  find  for  yourself  any 
day  in  the  week  you  please. 

Hark  I  a  sudden  sound  of  wind.  First,  far  amongst  the  hills  ; 
then  coming. nearer  and  nearer.  The  low  sleepy  lap  of  the  water 
changes  to  a  livelier  note  as  the  waves  come  splashing  up  against 
the  bank,  setting  every  little  rush  and  water-weed  a-quiver.  But 
it  was  only  a  passing  breeze ;  presently  it  dies  away ;  the  water 
settles  to  rest  with  a  sleepy  gurgle ;  the  weeds  and  rushes  leave 
off  quivering ;  the  silence  settles ;  and  in  all  the  wide  panorama 
of  hill  and  plain  and  sea  and  sky,  save  the  birds  overhead  and  the 
insects  on  the  lough,  nothing  seems  to  be  living  and  breathing 
except  ourselves.  On  a  bright  cloudy  morning  (the  two  adjectives — 
in  Ireland,  at  all  events — are  not  so  contradictory  as  they  sound  I) 
the  effects  of  light  and  shade  to  be  seen  from  this  point  are  some- 
times very  striking ; .  flash  following  flash,  shadow  succeeding 
shadow,  so  quickly,  so  sharply,  so  vividly,  that  the  shapes  are 
formed  and  lost  again,  almost  before  the  eye  has  time  to  detect 
them.  Nay,  even  on  a  mere  prosaic  afternoon  like  the  present, 
which  has  nothing  particular  in  the  way  of  atmospheric  brilliancy 
to  boast  of,  there  is  beauty  enough,  and  beauty  of  colouring 
too,  in  the  scene  to  satisfy  even  the  most  insatiable  of  eyes.  Take 
the  immediate  foreground,  for  instance :  under  the  opposite  bank 
lies  a  broad,  inky-black  shadow,  above  which  a  high  cornice  of  ling 
and  heather  nods  downward  at  its  reflection  below.  Yet  a  little 
farther,  where  the  ridge  projects,  the  ripples  are  following  one 
another  in  long  glancing  lines,  sending  a  network  of  reflections 
*  upwards  as  they  go.  Here  the  tints  are  much  more  varied :  black 
up  to  a  foot  or  two  above  the  present  level  of  the  water,  from  whicli 
point  upwards  the  rock  is  dappled  with  lichens  of  every  shade, 
from  white  to  intensest  most  dazzling  orange.  Above  this  again, 
the  grass  and  heather  stretch  away  until  they  meet  the  advancing 
line  of  fir-trees,  whose  trunks  take  up  and  repeat  the  reds  and 
browns  of  the  bog.  Turning  our  head  a  little  to  the  right,  we  sec 
■^a  dozen  yards,  perhaps,  from  the  bank — a  small  rocky  island, 
scantily  covered  with  thin  yellowish  grass,  a  few  dilapidated-looking 
bushes  here  and  there  showing  above  the  stones.  Two  years  ago 
this  island  was  one  sheet  of  young  birch  and  mountain  ash,  but 
alas !  a  dry  season  came ;  the  water  sank,  leaving  a  passage  for  the 
marauders,  and  now  the  trees  have  been  pared  and  gnawed  do>vn 
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to  the  very  ground  ;  the  destroyers  in  this  instance  being  not  alone, 
I  suspect,  sheep  or  goats,  but  rabbits,  which  swarm  amongst  the 
sandhills  along  the  edge  of  the  shore. 

Leaving  our  lough  still  dimpling  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
shine, we  again  saunter  leisurely  onward,  and  presently  come  up 
to  the  advanced  outpost  of  fir-trees — a  sorry- looking  company, 
undersized  and  ill-disciplined  ;  anything,  evidently,  but  secure  in 
their  position,  and  much  domineered  over  by  the  original  possessors 
of  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  big  thistles  and  long  wiry  grasses  and 
briers,  which  have  their  own  views  on  agrarian  matters,  and  have 
no  notion  of  surrendering  possession  to  new-comers — especially 
Scotch  ones  !  From  this  to  the  edge  the  bog  has  been  partially 
drained,  though  already  the  trenches  are  more  than  half  filled  up 
with  sphagnum,  which  seizes  upon  every  fallen  stick  and  leaf  and 
piece  of  bark,  weaving  all  into  a  platform  upon  which  to  raise  itself. 
Here  the  walking,  it  must  be  owned,  is  uncommonly  bad,  the  ground 
rising  and  falling  in  a  succession  of  crumbling  heaps  and  oozy  hollows. 
Much  of  it  is  still  unplanted,and  bare  save  for  a  sprinkling  of  sedums 
and  bedstraws  and  pink-flowered  centaury,  with  now  and  then  a 
furze-bush.  We  pass  numerous  bog-holes,  out  of  which  the  turf 
has  been  cut,  and  the  water  has  since  got  in,  forming  pools  deep 
as  wells  and  black  as  the  waters  of  Styx ;  yet  even  here  ferns  and 
mosses  have  sprung  up  along  the  edges,  and  the  small  white- 
petalled  crowfoot  floats  its  light  cup  uninjured  on  the  inky  surface. 
In  spots  like  these  the  bracken  is  a  public  benefactor.  Where  the 
turf  has  been  stripped,  and  the  ground  left  in  bare  and  hideous 
nakedness,  it  is  invariably  the  first  thing  to  spring  up,  even  the 
black  uninviting  sides  of  the  cuttings  being  feathered  with  its 
fronds.  It  does  not  seem  ever  to  grow  close  and  tall  in  such  situa- 
tions, but  is  apt  after  a  time  to  die  away,  or  *  mifl^  ofl^,'  as  the 
gardeners  say,  when  other  things  spring  up  to  take  its  place. 

Insensibly  our  wood  thickens,  forming  now  a  compact  screen, 
through  a  break  in  which  comes  a  silvery  glint  of  water.  Leaping 
a  dyke,  whose  sulkily  moving  waters  are  covered  with  a  wealth  of 
frogbit  and  avens,  we  force  our  way  through  brake  and  brier,  and 
between  fir-trees  whose  lower  branches  offer  an  undesirably  compact 
and  bristly  resistance,  and  presently  find  ourselves  upon  the  shores 
of  another  lake,  larger  than  the  first,  but  so  lost  and  shut  in  with 
trees  that  it  would  be  easy  to  pass  within  a  stone's-throw  without 
so  much  as  suspecting  its  existence.  A  nearly  obliterated  track 
points  to  a  rough  green  causeway  which  crosses  one  end  of  the 
lake.  Midway  are  the  rotting  remains  of  a  sluice-gate,  through 
the  ragged  dilapidated  woodwork  of  which  the  water  trickles 
slowly  to  the  marsh  below.     Crossing  this,  wepr^a<^ljy^^yOT|part 
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of  the  wood,  where  the  fir-tninks  have  attained  a  somewhat  more 
respectable  girth,  and  their  branches,  meeting  overhead,  create  a 
sudden  twilight.  Russet-coloured  fir-needles  cover  the  ground, 
the  now  long-drawn  lights  and  shadows  mapping  it  all  out  into  a 
pattern  of  brown  and  ochreous  yellow.  There  is  little  or  no 
undergrowth,  but  huge  funguses,  streaked  and  blotched  with  purple 
and  liver-colour,  start  up  everywhere,  with  here  and  there  a  patch 
of  tansy  or  of  the  yet  brighter  and  more  irrepressible  ragweed. 
Underfoot  the  ground  feels  hollow  and  treacherous,  and  where  the 
rabbits  have  been  burrowing  the  surface  is  so  honeycombed  that  it 
is  anything  but  easy  to  pick  one's  steps  without  coming  to  grief. 

A  glance  shows  that  these  trees  must  have  been  planted  before 
the  bog  was  as  much  drained  as  at  present,  their  roots  in  many 
places  being  laid  bare  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  ground,  yawning 
rifts  and  miniature  crevasses  opening  up  in  every  direction  as  if  a 
mild  form  of  earthquake  had  lately  passed  by.  In  one  place  this 
is  especially  noticeable,  the  uneven  drying  of  the  under  portion  of 
the  bog  having  caused  the  ground  to  sink  down  in  a  series  of  un- 
dulations, like  a  magnified  ridge  and  furrow.  Here  not  only  are 
the  roots  laid  bare,  but  the  trunks  themselves  have  toppled  about 
in  every  variety  of  distorted  and  contorted  angle ;  some  bending 
down  and  then  up  in  a  sort  of  double  curve ;  some  only  slightly 
inclined,  while  others  again  are  nearly  horizontal,  clinging  only  to 
the  soil  by  a  portion  of  their  roots,  while  their  upper  branches, 
bowed  down  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  storm,  sweep  the  ground 
beyond.  Delightful  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  a 
pine- wood  grown  upon  a  bog  is  to  me  the  most  delightful  of  all. 
Underneath,  varying  the  monotonous  carpeting  of  fir-needles, 
the  foot  sinks  deep  in  moss,  not  wet,  as  on  the  more  open  bogs, 
but  dry  as  a  Persian  carpet,  and  sheeted  in  springtime  with  flowers 
— ^bright  blue  bugles  and  snowy  potentils,  with  the  long  trailing 
tendrils  of  the  fumitorys  and  the  yellow  vetchlings.  Looking  up 
through  the  rifts  in  the  bent  and  wind-worn  branches,  the  clouds 
may  be  seen  sailing  slowly  eastward.  A  sudden  wild,  shrill  cry, 
and  a  seagull  darts  past,  bringing  our  thoughts  suddenly  back  to 
that  Atlantic  from  which  a  moment  before  we  seemed  so  far 
removed.  Where  the  trees  stand  a  little  apart,  the  ground  is 
thickly  littered  over  with  the  russet-coloured  masses  of  last  year's 
bracken,  through  the  midst  of  which,  gay  with  the  insolence  of 
youth,  rise  the  tall  stems  of  their  successors,  each  spreading  forth 
its  banner  to  the  breeze.  Here,  too,  the  lings  and  heathers  grow 
often  to  an  immense  height ;  and  even  while  these  are  still  brown 
and  sere,  everything  else  is  agog  with  life :  bearberries  and  bil- 
berries, brooms  and  bog-myrtles,  with  asphodels,  centauries,  St. 
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John's  worts,  and  a  whole  throng  of  lesser  fry,  disputing  with  one 
another  fox  every  inch  of  the  boggy  soil. 

Following  the  guidance  of  the  narrow  and  now  well-nigh 
obliterated  track,  we  presently  come  out  upon  another  and  a 
diflferent  view  of  the  lake,  whose  shores  we  have  now  nearly  circled 
in  our  walk..  Opposite — beyond  the  yellow  line  of  reeds  and  bul- 
rushes— may  be  seen  that  scant  and  dilapidated  army  of  fir-trees, 
through  whose  ineflFectual  resistance  we  lately  won  our  way.  Since 
we  passed,  some  cows  have  come  down  to  drink,  and  are  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  water,  the  red  petticoat  of  their  caretaker  peering 
out  from  behind  a  rock.  Between  them  and  us  a  couple  of  bald- 
coots  are  cruising  up  and  down,  uttering  their  shrill  harsh  cry, 
surely  of  all  bird-notes  the  most  unmelodious.  Nearer  still,  small 
weedy  islands  and  promontories  break  up  the  shallows  ;  and  these, 
where  the  sunlight  brushes  against  them,  are  seen  to  be  still  all 
agleam  with  dragon-flies  and  small  ephemera,  hieing  busily  to  and 
fro  before  the  day  fails. 

Standing  here  upon  the  brink,  the  bronzed  surface  of  the  lake 
serves  as  a  mirror  in  which  every  wayfarer  overhead  is  shown 
without  our  having  to  crane  our  necks  in  search  of  them.  First, 
a  string  of  wild  ducks  passes,  their  legs  and  breasts  dyed  red  in  the 
failing  sunlight ;  then  a  few  belated  swallows  darting  distractedly 
hither  and  thither ;  next  a  couple  of  rooks,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  their  ^  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts,'  all 
announcing  vociferously  that  the  proper  hour  for  bedtime  has 
come.  As  the  hubbub  dies  away  in  the  distance,  a  wood-pigeon 
crosses  and  settles  itself  to  rest  in  a  tree  above  our  heads.  A 
water-hen,  breaking  up  our  looking-glass  with  its  long  dangling 
feet,  retires  with  an  angry  *  chuck,  chuck'  into  the  bulrushes. 
Evidently  the  curfew  of  the  lake  has  sounded,  and  the  moment 
has  come  for  us  to  depart.  It  is  becoming  slightly  chilly,  too. 
From  the  Atlantic  side  a  wind  is  getting  up,  and  comes  sweeping 
with  a  low  soughing  sound  over  the  trees  and  across  the  lake, 
which  shivers  sympathetically  through  all  its  length.  High  up, 
somewhere  on  the  hillsides,  a  disconsolate  lamb  is  bleating ;  the 
shadows,  black  and  fantastic,  are  rapidly  swallowing  up  everything 
before  them ;  and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  still  closer 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  bog  than  we  have  yet 
done,  we  must  indeed  be  getting  back  before  quagmires  and  tus- 
sock?, dry  ground  and  soft  bits,  all  become  confounded  in  one 
common  obscurity. 

EMILY  LAWLESS. 
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I  AM  one  of  those  persons,  envied  for  three  months  in  the  year  and 
pitied  for  nine,  who  *  live  a  little  way '  out  of  London.  In  the 
summer  our  residence  is  a  charming  one  ;  the  garden  especially  is 
delightful  and  attracts  troops  of  London  friends.  They  are  not 
only  always  willing  to  dine  with  us,  but  drop  in  of  their  own 
motion  and  stay  for  the  last  train  to  town.  The  vague  observation 
*  any  fine  day,'  or  the  more  evasive  phrase  *  some  fine  day,'  used  in 
complimentary  invitations,  are  then  very  dangerous  for  us  to 
employ,  for  we  are  taken  at  our  word,  just  as  though  we  meant  it. 
This  would  be  veiy  gratifying,  however  expensive,  if  it  only 
happened  all  the  year  round.  But  from  October  to  June  nobody 
comes  near  us. 

In  reply  to  our  modest  invitations  we  then  receive  such  ex- 
pressions of  tender  regret  as  would  convince  the  most  sceptical : 
'  a  previous  engagement,'  *  indisposition  of  our  youngest  born,'  *  the 
horses  ill,'  some  catastrophe  or  other,  always  prevents  our  friends 
from  enjoying  another  evening  with  us  *  like  that  charming  one 
they  spent  last  July.'  They  hope,  however,  to  be  given  the  same 
happy  chance  again,  <  when  the  weather  is  a  little  less  inclement,' 
by  which  they  mean  next  summer.  As  for  coming  to  dine  with  us 
in  winter,  they  will  see  us  further  first — by  which  they  mean  nearer 
first.  Sometimes  at  their  own  boards  we  hear  this  stated,  though 
of  course  without  any  intentional  application.  Some  guests  will 
observe  to  us,  apropos  of  dinners,  *It  is  most  extraordinary  bow 
people  who  live  half  a  dozen  miles  out  of  town  will  attempt 
to  ignore  the  seasons  and  expect  you  to  go  and  dine  with  them 
just  as  if  it  was  August,  through  four  feet  of  snow.  It  does  really 
seem— as  Jones,  our  excellent  host,  was  saying  the  other  day — the 
very  height  of  personal  conceit.' 

As  we  have  occupied  our  present  residence  for  some  years,  we 
have  long  had  the  conceit  taken  out  of  us ;  but  we  have  still  our 
feelings.  Our  social  toes  are  not  absolutely  frost-bitten,  and  when 
thus  tirodden  upon  we  are  aware  of  the  circumstance.  It  grieves 
us  to  know  what  Jones  has  thought  (and  said)  of  us,  and  my  wife 
drops  a  quiet  tear  or  two  during  our  drive  home  in  the  brougham. 
I  am  bound  to  confess  it  is  rather  a  long  ride.  I  find  myself 
dropping  asleep  before  we  have  left  brick  and  mortar  behind  us, 
and  as  we  cross  the  great  coftimon  near  our  home  I  feel  a  con- 
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siderable  change  in  the  temperature.  It  ifl  a  beautiful  breezy  spot, 
with  a  lovely  view  in  summer-time  ;  the  playground  of  the  butter- 
fly and  the  place  of  business  of  the  bee ;  but  in  winter  it  is  cold 
and  lonely  enough. 

In  the  day-time  there  is  nobody  there  at  all.     In  the  evening 
at  uncertain  intervals  there  is  the  patrol.     In  old  times  it  used  to 
be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Knights  of  the  Road ;  during  whose 
epoch,  by  the  by,  I  should  fancy  that  those  who  lived  in  the 
locality  found  it  even  more  difficult  to  collect  their  friends  around 
them  than  now.     It  has  still  a  bad  name  for  tramps  and  vaga- 
bonds, which  makes  my  wife  a    little  nervous  when  the  days 
begin  to  ^  draw  in '  and  our  visitors  to  draw  off.     She  insists  upon 
my  going  over  the  house  before  retiring  to  rest  every  night  and 
making  a  report  of  '  All's  well.'      Being  myself  not  much  over 
five  feet  high  in  my  boots,  and  considerably  less  in  my  slippers  (in 
which  I  am  wont  to  make  these  peregrinations),  it  has  often  sug« 
gested  itself  to  my  mind  that  it  would  be  more  judicious  to  leave 
the  burglars  to  do  their  worst,  as  regards  the  platts  and  things,  and 
not  risk  what  is  (to  me)  much  more  valuable.     Of  course  I  could 
*  hold  the  lives  of  half  a  dozen  men  in  my  hand' — a  quotation 
from  my  favourite  author — by  merely  arming  myself  with  a  loaded 
revolver  ;  but  the  simple  fact  is,  I  am  so  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
any  weapon  (unless  the  umbrella  can  be  called  such),  that  I  should 
be  just  as  likely  to  begin  with  shooting  number  one  (that  is  mjself), 
as  number  two,  the  *  first  ruffian.'     *  Neve^  willingly,  my  dear,' 
say  I  to  Julia,  *  will  I  shed  the  life-blood  of  any  human  being,  and 
least  of  all  my  own.'     On  the  other  hand,  as  I  believe  in  the  force 
of  imagination,  I  always  carry  on  these  expeditions,  in  the  pocket 
of  my  dressing-gown,  a  child's  pistol — belonging  to  our  infant, 
Edward  John — which  looks  like  a  real  one,  and  would,  I  am  per- 
suaded, have  all  the  effect  of  a  real  one  in  my  hands  without  the 
element  of  personal  peril.   ^  Miserable  ruffians,'  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  say,  when  coming  upon  the  gang,  *  your  lives  are  in  my 
power'  (here  I  exhibit  the  pistol's  butt),  'but  out  of  perhaps  amis- 
taken  clemency  I  will  only  shoot  one  of  you,  the  one  that  is  the 
last  to  leave  my  house.    I  shall  count  six '  (or  sixteen,  according  to 
the   number  of  the  gang),  *and  then  fire.'      Upon   which  they 
would,  I  calculated,  all  skedaddle  helter-pelter  to  the  door  they 
got  in  at,  which  I  should  lock  and  double-lock  after  them.    You 
may  ask.  Why  double-lock  ?  but  you  will  get  no  satisfactory  reply. 
I  know  no  more  what  to  *  double-lock '  means  than  you  do,  but  my 
favourite  novelist — a  sensational  one — always  uses  it,  and  I  con- 
clude he  ought  to  know. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  misty  October,  when  the  leaves  had 
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{jBillen  ofif  early,  and  our  friends  Lad  followed  their  example,  and  I 
had  been  sitting  up  alone  into  the  small  horn's  resolute  to  read  my 
favourite  author  to  the  bitter  end — ^his  third  volume,  wherein  all 
the  chief  characters  (except  the  comic  ones)  are  slain,  save  one 
who  is  left  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  but  with  an  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  commit  suicide.  Somewhat  depressed  by  its  perusal  and 
exceedingly  sleepy,  I  went  about  my  usual  task  of  seeing  all  was 
right  in  a  somewhat  careless  and  perfunctory  manner.  All  was 
right  apparently  in  the  dining-room,  all  right  in  the  drawing-room, 
all  right  certainly  in  the  study  (where  I  had  myself  been  sitting), 
and  all  right — no,  not  quite  all  right  in  our  little  back  hall  or 
vestibule,  where,  upon  the  round  table,  the  very  largest  and  thickest 
pair  of  navvy's  boots  I  ever  saw  were  standing  between  my  wife's 
neat  little  umbrella  and  a  pair  of  her  gardening  gloves.  Even  in 
that  awful  moment  I  remember  the  sense  of  contrast  and  incon- 
gruity struck  me  almost  as  forcibly  as  the  presence  of  the  boots 
themselves,  and  they  astonished  and  alarmed  me  as  much  as 
the  sight  of  the  famous  footprints  did  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  reason.  The  boot  and  the  print  were 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  my  intelligence,  now  fully  awakened, 
at  once  flew  to  the  conclusion  that  somebody  must  have  been  there 
to  have  left  them,  and  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
indeed  under  my  roof,  at  that  very  moment.  If  you  give  Professor 
Owen  a  foot  of  any  creature  (just  as  of  less  scientific  persons  we  say  : 
Give  them  an  inch,  they  will  take  an  ell),  he  will  build  up  the  whole 
animal  out  of  his  own  head ;  and  something  of  the  Professor's 
marvellous  instinct  was  on  this  occasion  mine.  I  pictured  to  my- 
self (and  as  it  turned  out,  correctly)  a  monster  more  than  six  feet 
high,  broad  in  the  shoulders,  heavy  in  the  jowl,  witli  legs  like  stone 
balustrades,  and  hands,  but  too  often  clenched,  of  the  size  of 
pumpkins.  The  vestibule  led  into  the  pantry,  where  no  doubt  this 
giant^  with  his  one  idea,  or  half  a  one,  would  conclude  the  chief 
part  of  our  plate  to  be,  whereas  it  was  lying — ^unless  he  had  already 
taken  it :  a  terrible  thought  that  flatshed  through  my  mind,  followed 
by  a  cluster  of  others,  like  a  comet  with  its  tail — under  our  bed. 

Of  course  I  could  have  gone  into  the  pantry  at  once,  but  I  felt 
averse  to  be  precipitate ;  perhaps  (upon  finding  nothing  to  steal) 
this  poor  wretch  would  feel  remorse  for  what  he  had  done  and  go 
away.  It  would  be  a  wicked  thing  to  deprive  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  repentance.  Moreover,  it  struck  me  that  he  might  not 
be  a  thief  after  all,  but  only  a  cousin  (considerably  ^  removed  ')  of 
one  of  the  maid-servants.  It  would  have  been  very  wron'g  of  her 
to  have  let  him  into  the  house  at  such  an  hour,  but  it  was  just 
possible  that  she  had  done  so,  and  that  he  was  at  that  mg^eni^ 
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supping  in  the  kitcben  upon  certain  cold  grouse  which  I  knew 
were  in  the  larder.  Such  a  state  of  things,  I  repeat,  would  have 
been  reprehensible,  but  I  most  sincerely  hoped  that  it  had  occurred. 
A  clandestine  attachment,  however  misplaced,  is  better  than 
burglary  with  possible  violence.  Coughing  rather  loudly,  to  give 
the  gentleman  notice  that  I  was  about,  and  to  suggest  that  he  had 
better  take  himself  oflF  in  my  temporary  absence,  I  went  up  to  the 
attics  to  make  enquiries. 

And  here  I  am  tempted  to  a  digression  concerning  the  exces- 
sive somnolency  of  female  domestics.  As  regards  our  own,  at  least, 
they  reminded  me,  except  in  number,  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  I 
knocked  at  their  door  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  attracting 
their  attention,  and  it  took  me  another  quarter  to  convince  them 
(through  the  keyhole)  that  it  was  not  fire.  If  it  had  been,  they 
must  all  have  been  burnt  in  their  beds.  Believed  upon  this  point, 
they  were  scarcely  less  excited  and  *  put  out '  by  the  communica- 
tion I  was  compelled  to  make  to  them,  though  conveyed  with  tlie 
utmost  delicacy  and  refinement  of  which  language  is  capable.  I 
asked  them  whether  by  any  accident  one  of  them  chanced  to  have 
a  male  relative  who  wore  exceptionally  thick  highlows;  and  if 
he  was  likely  to  have  called  recently — that  very  evening,  for 
example. 

They  all  replied  in  indignant  chorus  that  they  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing — by  which  they  meant  the  suggestion ;  and  that 
no  cousins  of  theirs  ever  did  wear  highlows,  being  all  females  with- 
out exception. 

Satisfied  as  to  this  (and  greatly  disappointed),  I  felt  that  it 
was  now  incumbent  upon  me  to  pursue  my  researches.  Candle  in 
hand  and  pistol  in  pocket,  I  therefore  explored  the  pantry.  To  my 
great  relief,  it  was  empty.  Was  it  possible  that  the  thief  had 
departed  ?  If  so,  he  had  gone  without  his  highlows,  for  there  they 
stood  on  the  vestibule  table  as  large  as  life,  and,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  a  size  or  two  larger.  Their  build  and  bulk,  indeed, 
impressed  me  more  than  ever.  Was  it  possible  that  only  one 
burglar  had  come  in  those  boots  ? 

I  entered  the  kitchen :  not  a  mouse  was  stirring ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  legion  of  blackbeetles,  who  scuttled  away  in  all 
directions  except  one.  They  avoided  the  dresser — ^beneath  which 
lay  the  gentleman  I  was  looking  for,  curled  up  in  a  space  much 
too  small  for  him,  but  afiecting  to  be  asleep.  Indeed,  though  pre- 
viously I  had  not  even  heard  him  breathe,  no  sooner  did  the  light 
from  my  candle  fall  upon  him  than  he  began  to  snore  stertor- 
ously.  I  felt  at  once  that  this  was  to  give  me  the  idea  of  the  slumber 
that  follows  honest  toil.    I  knew  before  he  spoke  that  he  was  going 
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to  tell  me  how,  tired  an  i  exhausted,  he  had  taken  shelter  under 
my  roof,  with  no  other  object  (however  suspicious  might  be  the 
circumstances  of  his  position)  than  a  night's  rest,  of  which  he  stood 
in  urgent  need. 

*  Don't  shoot,  sir,'  he  said,  for  I  took  care  to  let  the  handle  of 
Edward  John's  pistol  protrude  from  my  dressing-gown.  *  I  am 
poor,  but  honest ;  I  only  came  in  here  for  the  warmth  and  to  have 
a  snooze.' 

*  How  did  you  get  in  ? '  I  enquired  sternly. 

'  I  just  prized  up  the  washus  winder,'  was  his  plaintive  reply, 
*  and  laid  down  'ere.' 

*  Then,  you  put  out  your  boots  in  the  back  ball  to  be  cleaned  in 
the  morning,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

At  this  he  grinned  a  dreadful  grin.  It  seemed  to  say,  *  As  you 
have  the  whip-hand  of  me,  you  may  be  as  humorous  as  you  please ; 
but  if  it  was  not  for  that  pistol,  my  fine  friend,  you  would  be 
laughing  on  the  other  side  of  your  mouth,  I  reckon.' 

i-Come,  march,'  said  I.     *  Put  on  your  boots.' 

He  got  up  as  a  wild  beast  rises  from  his  lair,  and  slouched 
before  me  into  the  hall. 

Though  he  looked  exceedingly  wicked,  I  felt  gi-ateful  to  him 
for  going  so  peaceably,  and  was  moved  to  compassion. 

*  Were  you  really  in  want,  that  you  came  here  ? '  I  said.  *  Are 
you  hungry  ? ' 

*  Not  now,'  he  answered  with  a  leer. 

Of  course  he  was  ii:\timating  that  he  had  supped  at  my  expense, 
and  at  the  time  I  thouglit  it  frank  of  him  to  acknowledge  it.  If 
I  had  known  then,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  that  he  had  eaten  a  grouse 
and  a  half,  and  the  whole  contents  of  a  large  jar  of  Devonshire 
cream  which  we  had  just  leceived  as  a  present,  I  should  have 
thought  it  mere  impudence.  I  did  think  it  rather  impudent  when 
he  said  as  he  stood  at  the  front  door,  which  I  had  opened  for  his 
exit: 

*  Won't  you  give  me  half-a-crown,  sir,  to  put  me  in  an  honest 
way  of  business  ? '  But  nevertheless,  thinking  it  better  to  part 
good  friends,  I  gave  him  what  he  asked  for.  He  spit  upon  the 
coin  *  for  luck,'  as  he  was  good  enough  to  explain,  and  also  perhaps 
as  a  substitute  for  thanks,  since  he  omitted  to  give  me  any,  and 
slouched  down  the  gravel  sweep  and  out  of  the  gate. 

It  was  three  o'clock ;  the  mist  had  begun  to  clear,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  were  shining.  A  sort  of  holy  calm  began  to  per- 
vade me.  I  felt  that  I  had  done  a  good  action  and  also  got  rid  of 
a  very  dangerous  individual,  and  that  it  was  high  time  that  I 
should  go  to  bed  in  peace  with  all  men.     ^^7  ^f|e>.  h^PJ^fA  J^^^' 
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had  been  roused  by  the  servants,  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation 
to  hear  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  of  course  I  had  to  tell  her. 
I  described  each  thrilling  incident  with  such  dramatic  force  that 
she  averred  that  nothing  would  ever  induce  her  in  my  absence  to 
sleep  in  the  house  again.  This  was  perhaps  but  the  just  punish- 
ment for  a  trifle  of  exaggeration  in  the  narrative  with  which  I  had 
here  and  there  indulged  myself,  but  it  was  very  unfortunate.  Now 
and  then  I  find  myself  detained  in  town,  after  dining  at  the  club, 
by  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  (such  as  a  rubber  at 
whist,  which  will  sometimes  stretch  like  mdiarubber),  and  hitherto 
I  had  only  had  to  telegraph  in  the  afternoon  to  express  my  regret 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  my  non-return.  Here  was  an  end 
to  all  this,  unless  I  could  reassure  her.  1  therefore  began  to  dwell 
upon  the  unlikelihood  of  a  second  burglar  ever  visiting  the  house, 
which  I  compared  with  that  famous  hole  made  by  a  cannon-ball, 
said  to  be  a  place  of  security  from  cannon-balls  for  evermore. 

*  Oh,  don't  tell  me,'  cried  my  wife,  with  just  a  trace  of  impatient 
irritation  in  her  voice.  *  Hark  I  goodness  gracious,  what  is  that 
coming  along  the  road  ? ' 

She  thought  it  was  a  burglar  on  horseback,  whereas,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  it  was  the  very  contrary — ^namely,  the  horse  patrol. 

<  Knock  at  the  window ;  call  him  in.  I  insist  upon  your  seeing 
him,'  she  exclaimed.  I  had  no  alternative,  since  she  said  '  insist,' 
(as  any  married  man  will  understand),  but  to  accede  to  her  wishes ; 
83  I  went  out  and  told  the  patrol  what  had  happened. 

*  How  long  ago  was  the  fellow  here,  sir  ?  '  he  enquired. 

'  More  than  an  hour.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  you  can 
overtake  him.  And  besides,  I  really  think  he  is  repentant,  and 
means  for  the  futiure  to  lead  an  honest  life.' 

*  You  do,  do  you  ? '  said  the  patrol,  in  that  sort  of  compassionate 
tone  of  voice  in  which  the  visitor  of  a  lunatic  asylum  addresses  an 
inmate  warranted  harmless,  '  Well,  as  I  am  here,  I'll  just  go  over 
the  house  and  make  sure  there  is  no  more  of  them.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, you  see,  he  may  have  left  a  pal  behind  him.' 

*  There  was  only  one  pair  of  boots,'  said  I  confidently ;  *  of  that 
I  am  certain.' 

Nevertheless,  as  I  felt  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  my  wife,  I 
acceded  to  his  request.  He  tied  his  horse  to  the  scraper,  and  came 
in  with  his  lantern,  and  looked  about  him.  There  was  nobody  in 
the  front  hall,  of  course,  for  I  had  just  come  through  it;  in  the 
drawing-room  nobody,  in  the  vestibule  nobody — but  on  the  table 
where  they  had  stood  before  stood  a  pair  of  gigantic  navvy's 
boots. 
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*  What  d'ye  think  of  that  ?  '  whispered  the  patrol,  pointing  to 
one  of  them. 

*  They're  the  same,'  I  answered  in  hushed  amazement,  *  they're 
the  very  same.  I  could  swear  to  them  among  a  thousand.  What 
can  it  mean  ?  ' 

*  Well,  it  means  that  the  gentleman  who  was  going  to  lead  a 
new  life,'  he  answered  drily, '  has  thought  better  of  it  and  has  come 
back  again.' 

And  so  he  had.  We  found  him  lying  in  the  very  same  place 
under  the  dresser,  awaiting,  I  suppose,  events. 

*  0  lor,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Policeman  ? '  he  said  complainingly. 
*  Then,  it's  all  up.' 

If  he  had  had  to  deal  with  me  alone,  he  expected  perhaps  to 
have  got  another  half-crown  out  of  me.  But  the  great  probability 
was,  he  had  doubtless  argued,  that  all  suspicion  of  burglars,  for  that 
night  at  least,  would  have  died  out,  and  that  he  would  have  had 
the  undisputed  range  of  the  house.  It  was  a  bold  game,  but  one 
in  which  all  the  chances  seemed  to  be  on  his  side. 

I  helped  to  fasten  a  strong  strap  to  his  wrist,  which  was  already 
attached  to  that  of  the  horse  patrol's.  *  And  now,'  said  the  latter 
coolly,  *  we  will  go  and  put  on  our  boots.' 

For  the  second  time  that  night  I  saw  that  operation  accom- 
plished by  my  burglar,  for  the  second  time  saw  him  walk  off, 
though  on  this  occasion  a  captive  to  his  mounted  companion.  I 
did  not  wish,  as  the  judges  say  when  they  put  on  the  black  cap,  to 
add  poignancy  to  the  feelings  of  this  unhappy  man  (he  was  on 
ticket  of  leave,  and  presently  got  five  years'  penal  servitude),  but  I 
could  not  help  saying  : 

*  I  think  you  ought  to  have  been  content  with  your  supper  and 
half-crown,  and  not  como  here  again,  at  all  events,  in  search  of 
plunder.' 

This  argument,  it  seemed,  had  no  sort  of  weight  with  him ; 
gratitude  was  unknown  to  that  savage  breast.  Like  many  more 
civilised  individuals,  he  attributed  his  misfortunes  to  his  own 
virtue. 

*No,  sir,  it  ain't  that,'  he  answered  scornfully.  *  I'm  the  wiclim 
of  Perseverance.' 

JAMES   PAYN. 
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Tub  publication  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  *  Original  Plays/  ia  the 
form  of  two  volumes  of  the  *  Mayfair  Library,'  i?,  I  think,  a  cir- 
cumstance upon  which  the  English  reader,  whether  he  is  a  play- 
goer or  not,  is  much  to  be  congratulated.  And  this  is  so,  to 
begin  with,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  works  of  the  dramatists  of 
this  generation  are  not  particularly  accessible  to  the  public.  You 
can  buy  the  plays  of  Sheridan  Knowles  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  but 
neither  of  those  writers  can  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this  era, 
though  Jerrold  died  fo  late  as  1857  and  Knowles  so  late  as  1862. 
The  *  Extravaganzas '  of  Planche  have  also  been  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  present-day  public ;  but  he,  too,  must  be  ranked 
virtually  with  the  dramatic  lights  of  <  a  day  that  is  dead.'  Indeed, 
of  recent  playwrights,  I  only  know  of  one  who  has,  up  to  this  time, 
put  a  collection  of  his  performances  before  the  ordinary,  everyday 
purchaser:  I  mean  the  late  Tom  Taylor,  whose  volume  of  *  His- 
torical Dramas' — including  *Ciancarty,'  *  Jeanne  Dare,'  *Twixt 
Axe  and  Crown,'  'The  Fool's  Eevenge,'  'Arkwright's  Wife,' 
*  Anne  Boleyn,'  and  *  Plot  and  Passion  ' — ^appeared  in  1877.  To 
be  sure.  Dr.  Westland  Marston's  *  Dramatic  Works'  were  pub- 
lished in  1876,  and  the  dramas  of  Mr.  Browning  and  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  have  been  long  before  the  world.  But  these  three  writers, 
dramatic  as  is  much  of  their  work  and  poetic  as  it  all  is,  can 
scarcely  be  included  among  the  practical  dramatists  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Tennyson,  again,  has  secured  representation  for  three  of  his 
plays,  but  of  these  only  one — *  Queen  Mary ' — has  been  submitted 
to  the  verdict  of  the  reader  as  well  as  of  the  playgoer.  And  as 
for  such  writers  as  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bumand,  Mr.  J. 
Albery,  Mr.  Gr.  R.  Sims,  Mr.  F.  W.  Broughton,  Mr.  Theyre  Smith, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wilis,  Mr.  Charles  Eeade,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones, — 
though  they  allow  separate  efforts  of  theirs  to  be  obtained  in  the 
form  of  '  acting  editions,'  not  one  of  them  has  come  forward  with 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works — a  circumstance  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  because  we  know  that  the  majority  of  their  produc- 
tions would  read  as  well  in  the  study  as  they  sound  upon  the 
stage. 

So  far,  then,  Mr.  Gilbert  would  appear  to  be  the  only  living 
working  dramatist  who  has  challenged  attention  by  the  publication 
of  his  leading  plays.  And  how  thoroughly  justified  he  has  been 
in  so  doing,  I  need  scarcely  say.     If  it  can  be  s^i^i^f  bitbiidililogue 
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of  Messrs.  Byron  and  Buraand,  of  Messrs.  Wills  and  Eeade,  that 
it  does  not  depend  by  any  means  wholly  for  effect  upon  the  actors 
uttering^  it,  assuredly  that  can  be  said,  too,  of  the  dialogue  of 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  success  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  works  has  certainly 
not  been  owing  solely  to  their  dramatic  qualities.  There  are 
plays  which  it  is  very  agreeable  to  witness  in  performance^  but 
which  are  exceedingly  tedious  to  read.  Get  hold  of  the  MS.  of  any 
ordinaiy  comedietta,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  ordinary  drama, 
and  you  will  probably  be  astounded  at  the  baldness  of  the  talk 
which,  on  the  boards,  has  seemed  so  terse  and  vigorous.  The  fact 
is,  it  is  possible  to  put  tc^ether  stage-work  which,  excellent 
dramatically,  shall  be  worthless  in  a  literary  sense;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  very  much  of  the  play-writing  of  the  present 
day  is  of  this  description.  It  furnishes  good  acting  plays,  but 
wretched  works  for  the  study.  These  pieces  have  their  vogue,  and 
sometimes  a  very  brilliant  one,  but  the  time  comes  when  they 
must  needs  sink  into  oblivion.  With  the  majority  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
plays,  however,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  author  of 
'Pygmalion  and  Galatea'  is  not  a  proli6c  writer.  His  dramas 
cannot,  like  those  of  others,  be  numbered  by  the  hundred ;  nor 
does  his  name  figure  so  frequently  as  that  of  others  upon  theatrical 
programmes.  He  has  attached  his  signature,  I  should  say,  to  not 
more  than  twenty  pieces  altogether.  Yet  what  is  the  result? 
There  are  a  few  of  his  productions — such  as  *Tom  Cobb'  and 
*  Engaged ' — ^which  may  be  expected  to  die  a  comparatively  early 
death,  but  of  the  remainder  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  even  if 
some  of  them  have  been  dramatic  failures — from  the  point  of  view 
of  popular  acclaim — all  of  them  are  worthy  of  preservation  on 
account  of  their  literary  value.  *  Dan'l  Druce,' '  Broken  Hearts,' 
and  'Qretchen'  are,  I  suppose,  the  least  frequently  acted  of  all 
Mr.  Gilbert's  works ;  yet  it  is  precisely  in  these  that  the  writing 
— regarded  as  mere  writing — ^is  the  finest.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  strongest  claims  to  high  rank  as  a  dramatist  that  he 
should  have  bestowed  such  pains,  not  only  upon  the  scenario^  but 
upon  the  minute  workmanship  of  his  plays.  Those  plays  may  or 
may  not  always  hit  the  popular  taste,  they  may  or  may  not  be 
invariably  destined  for  a  dramatic  immortality ;  but  even  in  the 
least  popular  and  least  permanent  of  them,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  literary  artist, — of  one  who  is  not  content  with 
simply  pouring  out  his  wealth  of  wit  and  humour,  satire  and 
sarcasm,  piquancy  and  pathos,  but  who  is  careful  to  present  it  in 
the  most  nearly  perfect  form  which  he  is  able  to  communicate  to 
it, — who  is  not  satisfied  until  he  has  given  to  his  work  the  greatest 
measure  of  finish  and  of  polish  possible.  Digitized  by  vji^io^ic 
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The  extreme  neatness  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  prose  dialogue  is,  I 
suppose,  universally  acknowledged ;  certainly,  it  is  universally  felt. 
Its  effects  are  realised,  even  though  the  means  adopted  are  not 
invariably  detected  by  the  ordinary  careless  auditor.  Thus :  *  The 
working  man,'  says  AHne  in  *  The  Sorcerer,'  *  is  the  true  Intel- 
ligence, after  all ! '  *  He  is  a  noble  creature,'  replies  Alexis,  *  when 
he  is  quite  sober.'  And  the  quip  is  at  once  lustily  applauded, 
even  by  those  who  are  not  conscious  of  the  skill  expended  on  its 
presentation.  So,  too,  with  the  Sorcerer's  tribute  to  his  *  penny 
ciu-se ' — *  one  of  the  cheapest  things  in  trade,'  and  *  considered 
infallible : ' — 

We  have  some  very  superior  blessings,  too,  but  they're  very  little  asked  for. 
WeVe  only  sold  one  since  Christmas — to  a  gentleman  who  bought  it  to  send  to 
his  mothei^in-law — but  it  turned  out  that  be  was  afflicted  in  the  head,  and  it's 
been  returned  on  our  hands.  But  our  sale  of  penny  curses,  especially  on  Saturday 
nights,  is  tremendous. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  this  admirably  fresh  treatment  of 
old  topics  of  satire.  How  happy,  too,  is  Balph  Backstraw's  de- 
scription of  his  mingled  aspirations  and  sensations  : — 

Balph,  I  am  poor  in  the  essence  of  happiness,  lady — rich  only  in  never- 
ending  unrest.  In  me  there  meet  a  combination  of  antithetical  elementA  which 
are  at  eternal  war  with  one  another.  Driven  hither  by  objective  influences — 
thither  by  subjective  emotions— wafted  one  moment  into  blazing  day  by  mocking 
hope — plunged  the  next  into  the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  tangible  despair,  I  am 
but  a  li\dng  ganglion  of  irreconcilable  antagonisms.  I  hope  I  make  myself 
clear,  lady  ? 

Josephine,    Perfectly.     {Aside)  His  simple  eloquence  goes  to  my  heart. 

If,  however,  we  want  to  see  Mr.  Gilbert's  prose  dialogue  at  its 
brightest  and  keenest,  I  think  we  should  go  to  *  The  Pirates  of 
Penzance.'  The  libretti)  of  '  Patience '  is  very  brilliantly  written 
— perhaps,  in  one  sense,  the  most  brilliantly  of  all  the  comic  operas 
of  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  songs  being  especially  skilful  both  in  form  and 
substance.  But  in  '  The  Pirates,'  the  dialogue,  whilst  not  less 
brilliant  than  in  *  Patience,'  has  the  merit  of  being  considerably 
more  varied  in  tone,  and  has  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  being 
more  thoroughly  and  permanently  agreeable.  When  the  Pirate 
King  declares  that,  *  contrasted  with  respectability,'  his  profession 
is  *  comparatively  honest ; '  when  Ruth  asserts  that,  so  far  from 
her  being  '  a  wife  of  seventeen,'  Frederick  will  find  her  *  a  wife  of 
a  thousand ; '  and  when  the  Major-General  puts  forward  his  claim 
to  the  ancestors  whom  he  has  bought  along  with  his  estates, — it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  peculiar  charm  of  such  writing. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  ingenuity,  however,  is  seen  perhaps  most  clearly  in 
BucU  a  passage  as  the  following,  where  thepiji^lipi^vJ^Gp^ff  the 
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misunderstanding  depends  upon  the  proper  succession  of  the  verbal 
turns.  Let  any  one  try  to  repeat  it  from  memory,  and  he  will 
realise  how  essential  is  the  collocation  of  words  which  the  dramatist 
has  so  cleverly  contrived : — 

General.    I  ask  you,  have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to  be  an  orphan  P 

Kinff,    Often ! 

Gen,    Yes,  orphan.    Have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to  be  one  ? 

Kinff,    I  say,  often. 

All  {disgusted).    Often,  often,  often  {turning  atoag). 

Gen,  I  don*t  think  we  quite  understand  one  another.  I  ask  you,  have  you 
ever  known  what  it  is  to  be  an  orphan,  and  you  say  '  orphan.'  As  I  understand 
you,  you  are  merely  repeating  the  word  '  orphan  ^  to  show  you  understand  me. 

King,    I  didn^t  repeat  the  word  often. 

Gen,    Pardon  me,  you  did  indeed. 

King.    I  only  repeated  it  once. 

Gen.    True,  but  you  repeated  it. 

King.    But  not  often. 

Gen.  Stop.  I  think  I  see  where  we  are  gettinj?  confused.  When  you 
siud  '  orphan,'  did  you  mean  '  orphan ' — a  person  who  has  lost  his  parents ;  or 
*  often ' — frequently  P 

King.    Ah,  I  beg  pardon,  I  see  what  you  mean — frequently. 

Gen,    Ah,  you  said  often — frequently. 

King.    No,  only  once. 

Gen.  {irritated).    Exactly.    You  said  often,  frequently,  only  once. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  only  a  reminiscence  and  extension  of  the  ^  filter  '- 
'  philtre '  passage  in  ^  The  Sorcerer/  and  it  is  altogether  rather 
whimsicality  than  wit.  Nevertheless,  the  remarkable  skill  bestowed 
on  it  will  not  be  denied ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
select  a  passage  more  thoroughly  Gilbertian. 

When  we  come  to  consider  Mr.  Gilbert's  verse-production,  we 
are  once  more  impres.sed  with  the  exceptional  care  and  skill 
bestowed  upon  the  work.  Here  are  no  mere  words  *  written  for 
music,'  and  not  intended  to  be  heard  or  understood.  Here  is  no 
mere  jingle  of  rhymes,  put  together  with  the  fatal  &cility  of  the 
popular  song-writer.  Admirable  as  is  the  dialogue  in  the  comic 
operas,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  songs,  choruses,  and  recitatives 
by  which  it  is  varied  are  not  in  the  least  degree  inferior  from  the 
literary  point  of  view.  Such  smoothness  of  metre,  such  dexterity 
of  rhyming,  and  withal  such  delightful  fun  and  sarcasm,  are  only 
too  rare  among  us.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gilbert  was  never  more  success- 
ful in  this  way  than  in  his  latest  comic  opera,  where,  in  the 
ColoneFs  song,  he  has  met  Planche  on  his  own  ground  and  excelled 
him,  and  where,  in  Bunthome's  chief  ditty,  he  has  described  once 
for  all  the  cultus  of  the  aesthete-brotherhood.  There  could  hardly 
be  anything  better  in  their  way  than  the  duet  between  Grosvenor 
and  Patience,  the  duet  between  Bunthome  andti  J^^^jLifeo^Wld 
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the  Bongs  sung  by  Grrosvenor  and  Lady  Jane  respectively.     The 

*  Silver  Chum '  is  a  particularly  clever  lyric,  whilst,  in  the  duet 
between  Grosvenor  and  Bunthorne,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  popularised  a 
metrical  form  which  has  already  been  imitated  everywhere.  We 
are  for  ever  meeting  now  with  verses  modelled  on — 

A  pallid  and  thin  young  man — 
A  haggard  and  lank  young  man — 
k  greenery-yallery,  Grosvenor-gallery, 
ioot-in-the-grave  young  man  I 

Assuredly  Mr.  Gilbert  has  written  and  can  write  nothing  more 
popular  than  this ;  and  I  doubt  if  he  has  written  anything  more 

*  consummate ' — though  we  all  know  and  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Sorcerer's  and  Major-General's  songs,  the  ingenuousness  of  the 
First  Lord's  and  Sergeant  of  Police's  ditties,  and  the  merits  of 
more  other  morceaux  than  I  have  space  to  mention.  Perhaps  the 
value  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  work  in  this  direction  is  best  gauged  when 
it  is  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  comic  verse-writing  of 
the  day,  and  especially  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Gilbert's  imitators.  It  may  be  comparatively 
easy  to  assume  Mr.  Gilbert's  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
imitate  his  peculiar  knack  of  style  and  of  expression.  Of  course, 
the  germ  of  all  Mr.  Gilbert's  comic  operas  is  to  be  found  in  the 
success  of  '  Trial  by  Jury,'  which  revealed  to  writer  and  composer 
the  mine  of  fun  and  melody  that  they  could  work  together.  And, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
naivete  of  the  Judge's  song — parent  of  all  such  frank  soliloquies — 
and  the  quaint  apology  of  the  genial  Defendant,  whose  plausible 
utterances  read  as  smoothly  now  as  ever  they  did  : — 

You  cannot  eat  breakfast  all  day. 

Nor  is  it  the  act  of  a  sinner, 
AVben  breakfast  is  taken  away, 

To  turn  your  attention  to  dinner ; 
And  it's  not  in  the  range  of  belief 

That  you  could  hold  him  as  a  glutton, 
Who,  when  he  is  tired  of  beef, 
Determines  to  tackle  the  mutton. 
But  this  I  am  ready  to  aay, 

If  it  will  appease  their  sorrow, 
ni  marry  one  lady  to-day. 

And  I'll  marry  the  other  to-morrow. 

Having  regard,  indeed,  to  the  work  both  of  author  and  composer, 
'  Trial  by  Jury '  is  without  doubt  the  most  admirable  thing  of  the 
kind  ever  written. 

licaving,  however,  Mr.  Gilbert's  comic  woffceoon  one^siae^  we 
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come  to  bis  more  serious  productions,  such  as  ^  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,'  *The  Wicked  World,'  'The  Palace  of  Truth,'  «The 
Princess,'  *  Broken  Hearts,'  and  *  Gretchen,'  all  of  which  are 
written  in  blank  verse,  and  in  blank  verse  of  a  kind  peculiarly 
Mr.  Gilbert's  own — aiming,  in  most  of  these  works,  at  reaching 
nothing  higher  than  the  conversational  pitch,  but  rising  at  times 
t)  heights  of  sentiment  and  indignation;  whilst  in  the  case  of 
*  Broken  Hearts '  and  *  Gretchen,'  the  level  maintained  is  very  high 
throughout.  With  the  more  colloquial  passages  in  these  plays  I 
do  not  now  propose  to  deal.  My  purpose  is  rather  to  illustrate 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  style,  which  justifies  him  in  offering 
these  works  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the  playgoer,  and  which 
will  cause  his  plays  to  be  remembered  long  after  less  careful 
literary  works  have  gone  their  way.  Take,  for  example,  *  The 
Wicked  World,'  in  which  the  writing  is  particularly  ambitious. 
Here,  in  one  vein,  we  have  Selene's  description  of  some  of  the 
chief  vices  of  mankind  : — 

There's  vanity — a  quaint,  fantaatic  vice, 

VVherehy  a  mortal  takes  much  credit  for 

The  beauty  of  his  face  and  form,  and  claims 

As  much  applause  for  loveliness  as  though 

He  had  designed  himself  I    Then  jealousy — 

A  universal  passion — one  that  claims 

An  absolute  monopoly  of  love, 

Based  on  the  reasonable  principle 

That  no  one  merits  other  people's  love 

So  much  as— every  soul  on  earth  by  tuins ! 

Envy — that  grieves  at  other  men's  success. 

As  though  success,  however  placed,  were  not 

A  contribution  to  one  common  fund ! 

Ambition,  too,  the  vice  of  clever  men 

Who  seek  to  rise  at  others*  cost,  nor  heed 

Whose  wings  they  cripple,  so  that  they  may  soar. 

Malice — the  helpless  vice  of  helpless  fools. 

Who  as  they  cannot  rise,  hold  others  down, 

That  they,  by  contrast,  may  appear  to  soar. 

Hatred  and  avarice,  untruthfulness. 

Murder  and  rapine,  theft,  profanity — 

Sins  BO  incredible,  so  mean,  eo  vast. 

Our  nature  stands  appalled  when  it  attempts 

To  grasp  their  terrible  significance. 

Then,  in  another  vein,  we  have  Selene's  description  of  love  among 
the  human  race : — 

Their  love  bears  the  relation'to  our'own 

That  the  fierce  beauty  of  the  noonday  sun 

Bears  to  the  calm  of  a  soft  summer's  eve.  r~^  j 

It  nerves  the  wearied  mortal  with  hot  life,    digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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And  bathes  liis  soul  in  hazy  happiness. 
The  richest  man  is  poor  who  hath  it  not, 
And  he  who  hath  it  laughs  at  poverty 
It  hath  no  conqueror.    When  death  himself 
Has  worked  his  very  worst,  this  love  of  theirs 
Lives  still  upon  the  loved  one's  memory. 
It  is  a  strange  enchantment,  which  invests 
The  most  unlovely  things  with  loveliness. 
The  maiden,  fascinated  hy  the  spell, 
Sees  everything  as  she  would  have  it  be : 
Her  squalid  cot  becomes  a  princely  liomc ; 
Its  stunted  shrubs  are  groves  of  stately  elms ; 
The  weedy  brook  that  trickles  past  her  door 
Is  a  broad  river  fringed  with  drooping  trees ; 
And  of  all  marvels  the  most  marvellous. 
The  coarse  unholy  man  who  rules  her  love 
Is  a  bright  being — pure  as  we  are  pure : 
Wise  in  his  folly,  blameless  in  his  sin ; 
The  incarnation  of  a  perfect  soul ; 
A  great  and  ever-glorious  demi-god ! 

Here,  again,  is  a  characteristic  passage,  put  into  the  moiitb  of 
Lutin.   '  I  love,'  says  Neodie,  *  a  homely  face.'  To  which  Lutin  :— 

I  quite  agree  with  you. 
What  do  a  dozen  handsome  men  imply  ? 
A  dozen  faces  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
A  dozen  mouths  all  lip  for  lip  the  same, 
A  dozen  noses  all  of  equal  length. 
But  take  twelve  plain  men,  and  the  element 
Of  pictuiesque  variety  steps  in. 
You  get  at  once  unlooked-for  hill  and  dale — 
Odd  curves  and  unexpected  points  of  light, 
Pleasant  surprises — quaintly  broken  lines ; 
All  very  pleasant,  whether  seen  upon 
The  face  of  nature  or  the  face  of  man. 

In  *  Broken  Hearts  '  there  are  passages  of  considerable  pathos 
and  beauty,  from  among  which  I  select  Hilda's  confession  of  lier 
love: — 

For  I  have  loved,  as  women  love  but  once  ! 

lie  was  a  prince— a  brave.  God-fearing  knight — 

The  very  pink  and  bloom  of  Chivalry, 

Proud  as  a  war-horse— fair  as  the  dawn  of  day — 

Staunch  as  a  Woman — ^tender  as  a  Man  I 

He  knew  not  that  I  loved  him.     W' ho  was  I 

That  he  should  mark  the  flushing  of  my  face. 

Amid  a  thousand  maids  whose  stricken  hearts 

Danced  to  their  lips  as  he,  my  prince,  rode  by  ? 

One  sullen  winter  day — dark  as  his  doom. 

He  left  his  home  to  seek  a  distant  land. 

A  weary  while  I  wept — ^months  passed  away. 

And  yet  no  tidings  came.    Then  talcgi^WiS^d^oliOOQlC 
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Of  ships  o  erwhelmed  by  boistrous  wintry  seas  I 
And  rough  men  prayed,  and  maidens  wept  aloud^ 
For  he  wae  loyed  of  all.    Then  came  the  news ; 
At  first  in  Bhuddering  whispers,  one  by  one — 
Then  babbled  by  ten  thousand  clamorous  tongues — 
The  fierce  cold  sea  had  robbed  me  of  my  love  t 

Hero,  again,  from  *  Gretchen,'  are  a  few  lines  of  very  vigorous 
description,  in  which  Gottfried  tells  how  he  came  to  win  his 
captaincy : — 

We  were  at  rest  around  a  big  camp  fire, 

Dreaming,  maybe,  of  loved  ones  far  away. 

When  came  a  sudden  trumpet-call — ^To  horse ! 

Another  moment  saw  us  in  the  saddle, 

And  tearing  on — ^we  knew  not  why  nor  whither. 

Then  came  a  shock  of  strong  men  breast  to  breast — 

A  clash  of  swords — a  hurricane  of  blows — 

J,  on  my  back,  half  blind  with  blood  and  rage, 

A  thousand  devils  dancing  in  my  eyes, 

And  friends  and  foes  in  wild  entanglement, 

All  tussling  for  my  body— then,  a  wrench — 

A  mighty  shout — another  rush,  and  lo, 

A  panting  dozen  of  us  on  a  hill. 

Besmirched  with  blood  and  dust,  and  all  agog 

To  grasp  my  hand  and  hail  me  as  a  hero ! 

That's  all  I  know  of  it,  except  that  I 

Went  in  a  trooper  and  came  out  a  captain  I 

Passages  like  these  will  probably  be  a  revelation  to  those — surely 
not  a  numerous  body — who  think  of  ]\lr.  Gilbert  mainly  as  a 
comic  writer,  and  forget  how  much  higher,  though  not  necessarily 
better,  work  he  has  done  in  other  departments  of  the  drama.  At 
least,  they  testify  at  once  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  versatility  and  to  his 
never-failing  mastery  of  style.  They  show  that,  eflFective  as  is  his 
work  upon  the  stage,  it  is  no  less  worth  perusal  in  the  study,  and 
has  therefore  a  double  chance  of  escaping  that  unhappy  docm 
which  '  sullen  Lethe  rolls '  upon  so  much  of  the  production  of  this 
nineteenth  century. 

High  literary  merit,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  can  lay  claim  to  for  his  dramatic  work.  For  much  of 
that  work  he  can  demand  still  more  distinguished  recognition.  I 
have  insisted  mainly  on  the  vigour  and  variety  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
style,  because  it  is  that  which  makes  the  publication  of  his  plays 
an  act  of  justice  to  his  powers.  But  Mr.  Gilbert  will  be  remem- 
bered for  much  more  than  neatness  and  facility  of  literary  technique. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  introducer  to  the  English  stage  of  two 
species  of  dramatic  work  hitherto  unknown  to  it  in  those  special  forms 
— ^namely,  the  fairy  comedy  and  the  comic  opera,  with  which  latter 
may  be  allied  what  may  be  called  the  species  of  eccentric  comed 
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Under  the  bead  of  fairy  comedy  we  have  'Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,' '  The  Wicked  World,' '  The  Palace  of  Truth,'  and  « Broken 
Hearts.'  The  first  of  these  is  called  a  *  mythological '  comedy, 
but  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  element  in  the  vivification 
of  Galatea,  and  in  the  curse  wrought  by  Cynisca,  practically  brings 
it  within  the  same  range  as  the  other  pieces.  And  of  three  out  of 
these  four  performances  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  speak  too 
highly.  *  The  Wicked  World  '  is  admirably  written,  but  it  is,  to 
my  taste,  a  somewhat  dreary  and  unpleasant  play — both  on  account 
of  its  motive  and  of  its  standpoint — the  motive  being  disagreeable, 
and  the  standpoint,  in  my  opinion,  defective.  As  a  satire  on  the 
grosser  forms  of  love  the  play  is  powerful,  but  the  gloom  is  too 
entirely  unrelieved.  The  higher  forms  of  love  should  have  been 
introduced  to  make  the  picture  perfect.  As  it  is,  the  picture  is  bo 
one-sided  as  to  be  distorted,  though  it  forms,  undoubtedly,  an 
effective  warning  against  the  temptations  of  overweening  righteous- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  how  truly  affecting  is  the  patlios  in 
« Broken  Hearts '  1  The  motive  here  is  so  delicate  that  it  requires 
equally  delicate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  histrionic  artists,  and  it 
is  painful  to  think  what  might  be  made  of  it  by  incompetent  and 
vulgar  performers.  But,  adequately  dealt  with,  the  language  and 
situations  of  the  play  are  alike  exquisitely  tender.  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  never  written  more  pathetically,  and  the  death  of  Vavir  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  things  on  the  stage.  Mousta,  too,  is  one  of 
the  most  virile  of  the  dramatist's  creations — suggestive,  doubtless, 
of  the  Caliban  of  Shakespeare,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  original 
in  conception  and  in  execution  to  be  claimed  as  Mr.  Gilbert's  own. 
Then,  as  for  *  The  Palace  of  Truth  '  and  *  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,' 
who  does  not  recognise  their  value  ?  The  former  embodies .  a 
felicitous  idea,  worked  out  with  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  abounding  cynical  humour;  whilst  the  latter  is  without 
exception  the  happiest  stage-reproduction  of  a  mythological  story 
that  has  been  seen  of  late.  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious 
and  more  delicate,  more  humorous  and  more  pathetic,  than  the 
conception  of  the  character  of  Galatea,  whose  final  disappearance 
from  the  scene  knocks  irresistibly  at  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 
How  good,  too,  are  the  comic  scenes !  They  are  easily  vulgarised, 
no  doubt,  by  bad  performers,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  the  author. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  insist,  at  this  time  of  day,  upon  the  manifest 
originality  of  the  comic  operas.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  name 
anything  more  thoroughly  individual  than  the  *  Palace  of  Truth,' 
for  example,  unless  it  were  *  The  Pirates  of  Penzance '  and  its 
congeners.  If  we  had  previously  seen  nothing  like  the  one,  we 
had  certainly  seen  nothing  like  the  other.     Both  were  equally 
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removed  from  ordinary  experience,  and  yet  equally  efiFective  in 
their  side-lights  upon  human  life.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
grotesque  in  idea  than  the  Sorcerer's  love-philtre,  unless  it  were 
the  changing  of  Ealph  and  Corcoran  at  nurse,  or  the  apprentice- 
ship of  Frederick  to  the  pirates,  or  the  mysterious  fascination 
exerted  by  the  poet  Grosvenor.  Yet,  how  happily  are  these  ideas 
made  to  reflect  upon  the  follies  of  the  stage  and  of  society  !  What 
a  successful  satire  is  the  < Pinafore'  upon  the  sham  patriotism 
which  is  so  rife  among  the  lower  class  of  Jingo  1  How  brightly  is 
the  older  melodrama  touched  off  in  *  The  Pirates,'  and  how  crushing 
is  the  exposi  of  mock  aestheticism  in  *  Patience ' !  It  is  all  so 
entirely  8ui  generis.  We  may  truly  say,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
that  in  these  two  departments — of  fairy  comedy  and  comic  opera 
—none  but  himself  could  be  his  parallel.  For  the  eccentric 
comedies  I  cannot  find  so  much  to  say.  *  Tom  Cobb '  has  always 
struck  me  as  the  weakest  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  efforts,  and  '  Engaged ' 
is  notoriously  a  failure.  It  is  eminently  clever — clever  in  idea, 
clever  in  dialogue,  clever  in  situations ;  but  the  extravagance  is 
overdone.  We  like  to  read  it,  but  we  do  not  care  about  it  on  the 
stage.  The  ingenuous  frankness  of  the  characters  would  be  not 
only  bearable  but  amusing,  if  *  Engaged  '  were  a  comic  opera,  lit 
up  with  songs,  and  still  further  brightened  by  Mr.  Sullivan's 
music.  But  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  comedy — not  even  as 
*  farcical '  comedy.  Eccentricity  is  the  only  word  for  it,  and  on 
the  *  boards '  we  do  not  like  it. 

I  come  now  finally  to  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Gilbert's  con- 
tributions to  the  *  legitimate'  drama — to  those  instances  in  which, 
laying  aside  his  pecidiarly  characteristic  views,  he  has  been  willing 
to  throw  his  ideas  into  the  moulds  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
dramatists.  I  refer  to  his  dramas,  *  Dan'l  Druce '  and  *  Gretchen,' 
and  his  comedies,  *  Charity '  and  *  Sweethearts.'  Of  these  tlie  only 
really  popular  one  is  the  last-named,  the  grace  and  the  tendernes?, 
and  withal  the  cynicism,  of  which  are,  indeed,  unsurpassable.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  others  have  not  greater  vogue 
than  they  possess.  *  Charity '  is  not  an  especially  original  work, 
but  it  is  well  written,  it  has  an  interesting  plot,  and  there  are  at 
least  two  efiFective  characters  in  it — those  of  Mrs.  Vanbmgh  and 
Ruth  Tredgett.  *  Gretchen,'  too,  has  not,  it  seems  to  me,  obtained 
the  recognition  it  deserves.  It  certainly  contains  variations  on 
the  original  Faust-legend  which  distressed  the  critics  and  possibly 
confused  the  public,  but  those  variations  strike  one,  as  a  rule,  as 
inoffensive,  if  not  positively  interesting,  and  assuredly  there  ought 
to  be  no  question  about  the  literary  value  of  the  dialogue.  On 
the  whole,  the  play  may  be  described  as  a  distinctly  powerful  one, 
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and  one  which  ought  to  succeed  if  adequately  represented  on  the 
stage — a  fate  which  it  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  *  Dan'l  Druce, 
again,  is  a  drama  which  many  must  be  desirous  to  see  again  upon 
the  stage.  It  is,  I  venture  to  say,  both  from  the  literary  and 
from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  the  very  best  production  of  its 
author.  There  is  only  one  unfortunate  thing  about  it — the  presence 
of  but  one  female  character  in  the  piece.  But  that  one  character 
is  charming,  and,  her  solitariness  apart,  the  play  has  no  drawback 
whatever.  The  characters  are  all  strongly  marked :  Dan'l,  Reuben^ 
and  (to  a  minor  degree)  Sir  Jasper  are  distinctly  individual ;  and 
Reuben  is,  in  many  ways,  a  positive  creation.  There  is  a  touch  of 
Malvolio  about  him ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Mousta,  the 
originality  of  the  character  is  suflSciently  great  to  make  it  virtually 
Mr.  Gilbert's.  Then,  the  story  is  interesting ;  the  evolution  of 
character  and  plot  is  easy  and  effective;  and  the  dialogue  is  a 
veritable  tour  de  force.  A  stronger  drama,  in  fact,  has  not  been 
produced  upon  our  boards  within  the  last  half-century. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  are  the  claims  that  I  conceive  Mr.  Gilbert 
to  have  upon  the  attention  and  admiration  both  of  the  age  and  of 
posterity.  If,  in  due  time.  Oblivion  should  insist  upon  it,  we 
might  perhaps  yield  to  it,  though  not  without  regret,  'The 
Wicked  World,'  'The  Princess,' ' Charity,' '  Princess  Toto,'*  'The 
Wedding  March,' *  'Creatures  of  Impulse,'*  'Tom  Cobb," En- 
gaged,' and  'Randall's  Thumb.'  *  These,  whatever  be  their  merits 
and  whatever  be  their  fate,  are  certainly  in  the  second  class  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  work.  But,  in  the  first  class,  we  have  '  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,'  'The  Palace  of  Truth,'  'Broken  Hearts,'  'Dan'l 
Druce,' '  Gretchen,'  '  Sweethearts,' '  The  Sorcerer,'  '  H.M.S.  Pina- 
fore,' '  The  Pirates  of  P-enzance,' '  Patience,'  and  '  Trial  by  Jury.' 
If,  on  the  basis  of  these,  Mr.  Gilbert  does  not  go  down  to  posterity, 
I  do  not  know  who  will.  To  have  invented  two  new  species  of 
dramatic  writing ;  to  have  produced  perfect  specimens  of  both  ; 
to  have  written  at  least  one  perfect  drama  and  one  perfect  comedy ; 
and  to  have  imparted  perfect  literary  finish  to  one  and  all  of  his 
works — these  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  Mr.  Gilbert's  name  as 
far  as  that  of  any  dramatic  author  of  the  day. 

W.   DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

*  Theop,  with  *  Pationco/  remain  uncollected.    Perliaps  they  may  form  the  founda- 
tion of  a  future  rolume. 
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CnAPTBB   I. 

SoH£wn£H£  on  the  great  main  highway  going  north-by-west  from 
London,  there  lies  a  little  town  which  once  upon  a  time  played  a 
big  part  in  English  History.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  a 
meadow  close  by  its  now  crumbling  walls.  A  mile  or  two  oflF, 
following  the  winding  river  past  the  park  gates  where  the  hounds 
meet,  is  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  our  Boman  con- 
querors. So,  what  with  bones  and  skulls  ploughed  up  from  the 
battle-field,'aDd  coins  and  fragments  of  earthenware  vessels  dug  up 
from  the  grave  of  the  dead-and-buried  city,  the  museum  at  Battle- 
borough  (which  is  stuck  in  a  back  street,  and  fills  some  cheerless 
rooms  approached  by  a  naked  wooden  staircase)  is  not  a  bad  place 
wherein  to  pass  an  idle  hour. 

Like  all  small  country  towns  in  peaceful  England,  Battleborough 
is  from  time  to  time  rent  from  circumference  to  centre  by  the 
fiercest  struggles  heard  of  since  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues 
died  out,  and  Venice  found  peace.  Sometimes  the  casus  belli  is 
supplied  by  a  new  sewer,  around  the  excavations  of  which  the  in- 
habitants range  themselves  under  the  banners  provided  by  the  two 
local  papers.  On  one  of  these  it  is  written  that,  the  sewer  completed, 
Battleborough  will  be  the  happiest  and  most  healthful  place  in  the 
world.  The  other  declares  that  not  only  will  the  sewer,  when 
finished,  run  in  the  wrong  direction  and  poison  everybody,  but  that 
no  sewer  is  needed,  and  that  the  scheme  is  floated  merely  to  put 
money  into  the  purse  of  Mr.  Councillor  Higginbottom,  or  to  gratify 
the  boundless  ambition  of  Alderman  Dibble. 

For  many  years  Battleborough  was  the  scene  of  a  fearsome 
contest  about  a  Market  Hall,  which  ended  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  so  enormous  in  extent  and  so  imposing  in  appearance 
that  it  utterly  swamps  the  little  town,  asserting  itself  from  all 
possible  points  of  view,  dwarfing  the  Castle,  the  Grammar  School, 
the  Town  Hall,  and  all  the  other  public  buildings  with  which 
antiquity  has  dowered  Battleborough.  Of  course  it  is  never  full ; 
and  so  far  from  paying,  as  promised,  eight  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  it  does  not  meet  its  current  expenses. 
Indeed,  the  *  Battleborough  Sentinel,'  which  wanted  the  Market  Hall 
built  higher  up  the  street  and  from  a  rival  set  of  plans,  has  not 
scrupled  to  print  an  article  in  which  it  says  the  Market  Hall  will 
in  the  end  land  the  borough  in  serious  financial  difficulties.     The 
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actual  wording  of  the  passage  here  paraphrased  runs  thus  : — <  This 
monstrous  outcome  of  political  rancour  and  municipal  rottenness  is 
hanging  like  a  white  elephant  around  the  neck  of  the  good  old 
town,  and  will  at  no  distant  date  sink  it  fifty  fathoms  deep  in  the 
shoals  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.' 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith,  F.B.S.A.,  was  musing  on  these  matters  one 
bright  January  afternoon  as  he  sat  at  the  open  window  of  an  old 
Battleborough  hotel  which  looks  down  the  High  Street.  The  sun 
was  flooding  the  broad  street  with  a  warm  light  to  which  the  northern 
zone  of  the  planet  had  not  for  many  months  been  accustomed,  and 
the  shadows  cast  upon  the  pavement  from  the  many-angled  gables 
and  roof-trees  of  the  shops  were  something  to  walk  in  gratefully, 
A  light  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south.  A  caged  bird  was  singing 
somewhere  from  an  open  window.  There  was  a  faint  scent  of 
flowers  from  a  bountiful  dish  of  snowdrops  and  crocuses  on 
Josiah's  table.  It  seemed  as  if  a  day  from  the  coming  spring  had 
lost  its  way  and  dropped  into  the  middle  of  January. 

The  High  Street  looked  so  sleepy  and  so  peaceful,  that  if  Josiah 
had  not  caught  sight  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  one  of  the  ugly 
towers  of  the  portentous  Market  Hall,  he  would  have  doubted 
whether  any  one  ever  spoke  here  in  a  voice  above  a  whisper. 
There  were  at  least  as  many  as  ten  people  in  the  street,  but  they 
inoved  about  in  a  slow,  noiseless  manner,  as  if  they  too  were  shadows. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  customers  in  any  of  the  shops,  for 
the  proprietors  were  standing  at  the  doors  of  their  several  establish- 
ments looking  dreamily  at  each  other  across  the  street.  A  man 
crossing  the  road  with  a  bucket  of  water  in  either  hand  had 
stopped  in  the  middle,  and  was  apparently  plunged  in  a  brown 
study,  in  which,  as  far  as  possible  disturbance  from  passing  carts 
and  carriages  was  concerned,  he  might  have  continued  till  sun- 
down. 

Into  this  stillness  suddenly  strode  a  man  who  seemed  of  quite 
another  race  from  that  which  peoples  Battleborough.  He  came  up  the 
hill  from  the  railway  station,  and  of  course  might  thence  have  come 
fipom  anywhither,  supposing  he  had  reached  Battleborough  by  rail. 
But  his  soiled  boots  and  his  mud-bespattered  trousers  showed 
that  he  had  been  walking,  apparently  a  long  distance,  evidently 
through  muddy  lanes.  The  lithe  straight  figure  with  the  swinging 
walk  seemed  very  familiar  to  Josiah,  and  as  the  new-comer  partly 
turned  his  head  to  look  up  at  the  window  where  the  caged  bird 
was  singing,  he  saw  with  surprise  that  it  was  Frank  Fisher. 

Frank  was  an  old  schoolfellow  whom  Josiah  had  met  in  later 
years  in  London,  where  he  was  doing  something  more  than  study- 
ing for  an  artist.    He  was  really  selling  his  pictures,  and^sj^^ppted 
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on  a  fair  way  to  competence  if  not  to  fame.  This  was  a  long  time 
ago,  nearly  ten  years,  and  in  the  meantime  Josiah  had  lost  sight 
of  him.  He  disappeared  from  the  particular  point  at  which  their 
circles  met,  and  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  him,  just  as  Frank  would 
have  ceased  to  think  of  Mr.  Smith  if  that  erudite  person  had 
finally  disappeared  in  one  of  the  excavations  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  superintending.  They  were  both  busy,  and  had  other  things 
to  think  of  than  old  schoolfellows  and  disappearances  which,  if 
sudden,  were  not  attractively  mysterious. 

Josiah  asked  about  him  once  or  twice  when  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  received  replies  which  pointed  vaguely  to  the  certainty 
that  *  something  had  happened '  in  the  country.  Some  said  Frank 
was  married,  others  that  he  had  loved  and  lost ;  whilst  some  were 
of  opinion  that  he  had  loved  and  had  failed  to  win.  Information  was 
vague,  but  the  impression  was  precise.  Frank  had  not  done  very 
well,  else  why  should  he  have  left  London  ?  If  he  were  married 
properly  and  desirably,  he  would  of  courss  have  brought  his  wife  to 
London,  and  built  himself  a  house  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  at 
Hampstead,  hampering  himself  in  a  respectable  way  with  indebted- 
ness to  the  builder. 

Frank  had  chosen  to  go  his  own  way,  and  it  was  at  this  moment 
leading  him  down  the  High  Street  at  a  rapid  swinging  pace,  which 
caused  the  meditative  tradesmen  at  their  open  doors  slowly  to 
turn  their  heads  aside  and  gape  at  the  phenomenon. 

Josiah  added  to  their  perplexity  and  imparted  something  like 
an  atmosphere  of  excitement  to  the  street  by  presently  rushing 
after  Frank,  catching  him  up  just  before  he  fell  under  the  black 
shadow  of  the  stupendous  Market  Hall.  He  was  not  quite  so  glad 
to  see  Josiah  as  that  placid  personage  thought  he  should  have 
been.  But  this  feeling  passed  oflF  in  a  moment.  He  had  evi- 
dently debated  in  his  own  mind  whether  he  should  be  friendly  or 
forbidding.  Old  instincts  prevailed,  and  Battleborough  received 
another  shock  by  the  spectacle  of  two  men  violently  shaking  hands 
with  each  other,  working  away  for  their  lives  as  if  their  arms  were 
a  pump  and  the  house  on  fire. 

Battleborough  had  had  enough  of  excitement  for  one  day,  so 
Josiah  suggested  that  if  Frank  were  remaining  in  the  town  he  had 
better  come  and  stay  at  his  hotel,  where  they  could  be  as  brisk 
as  they  pleased  without  bringing  about  fatal  disturbance  in  the 
sleepy  street. 

Yes,  Frank  would  stay  in  Battleborough.  Such,  indeed,  had 
been  his  intention.  He  had  arrived  in  the  town  at  some  dead 
hour  of  the  night  by  the  mail  train  going  north.  He  had  left  his 
luggage  at  the  station  and  then  gone  for  a  walk.  ^  i 
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*  An  extraordinary  proceeding,  but  I  suppose  none  of  the  hoteU 
were  open.' 

'  I  did  not  try,'  he  said,  producing  a  pipe  of  German  manufac- 
ture a  few  sizes  smaller  than  the  Market  Hall.  *  I  know  the 
parcel  office  was  closed,  and  I  left  my  traps  with  a  porter,  who, 
now  I  think  jof  it,  was  probably  a  night  man,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
coverable till  to-night,  if  indeed  he  has  not  appropriated  the 
things.' 

*  But  it  is  now  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  train 
arrived,  or  at  least  was  due,  at  three  o'clock  .this  morning.  You 
must  have  had  a  nice  long  walk.' 

'  It  was  long,  and  if  one  is  fond  of  the  country  it  was  nice. 
There  and  back  it  makes  twenty-five  miles,  and  as  I  breakfasted 
at  eight  and  have  had  nothing  since,  perhaps  you  would  not  mind 
dining  early.' 

After  dinner,  Frank,  whose  friendship  had  been  rather  spas- 
modic than  soothing,  began  to  settle  down  into  something  more 
like  his  own  manner.  He  once  more  produced  out  of  his  trousers 
pocket  the  huge  wooden  piece  of  architecture  which  he  called  a 
pipe — a  thing  with  a  bowl  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  store  for  a 
week's  reserve  of  tobacco  for  an  ordinary  man. 

Josiah  was  anxious  to  learn  something  of  Frank's  history. 
But  he  already  knew  that  he  was  not  married.  A  man  who  has  a 
pistol  pocket  made  to  his  trousers,  and  where  the  free-bom  American 
carries  a  pistol  thrusts  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  is  not  likely  also  to 
have  a  wife.  It  had  an  odd  effect,  and  must  have  been  uncomfort- 
able, to  have  this  gigantic  pipe-head  standing  out  by  his  thigh, 
the  stem  being  disposed  down  the  leg  of  his  breeches.  To  Frank 
it  seemed  neither  ludicrous  nor  inconvenient.  It  was  handy  whea 
he  wanted  it  (which  he  often  did),  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
could  stick  it  in  there  without  the  trouble  of  making  too  sure  that 
the  sod  was  quite  extinguished. 

In  full  confidence  he  told  Josiah  that  he  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  his  pipes  before  he  thought  of  this  device.  He 
was  always  losing  them  by  leaving  them  about,  or  was  suddenly 
reminded  that  he  had  not  lost  them  by  a  smell  of  burning  and  a 
discovery  that  his  pocket  was  smouldering. 

After  all,  it  did  not  come  to  much  what  he  told  Josiah  of  his 
life  during  the  past  ten  years.  He  had  been  abroad,  he  said, 
studying.  He  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Germany,  and  had 
learnt  to  drink  thin  beer  and  talk  a  thick  language.  He  had 
seen  all  the  picture  galleries  between  Dresden  and  Madrid,  Antwerp 
and  Florence.  He  had  sketched  in  them  all,  selling  his  pictures 
on  the  spot  just  for  what  they  would  bring.     Sufficient  for  the  day 
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were  the  earaings  thereof,  and  Frank — who,  if  he  had  only  decently 
married,  and  embarked  upon  the  Queen  Anne  house  at  Hamp- 
ptead  or  St.  John's  Wood,  would  have  speedily  paid  oflF  the  mort- 
gage— probably  had  not  at  the  present  moment  fifty  pounds  in 
hand.  He  had  in  his  wanderings  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  health, 
a  little  flesh,  and  much  muscle.  His  twenty-five-mile  walk  after 
his  night's  journey  in  the  train  had  apparently  taken  no  more 
out  of  him  than  we  suflFer  after  adopting  the  great  Johnsonian 
suggestion  of  taking  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street.  He  was  scarcely 
as  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  being,  as  nearly  as  Josiah  knew,  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  His  face  had  that  odd  characteristic  sometimes 
noted,  that  whilst  across  the  street  or  a  few  feet  oflF  you  would 
think  its  owner  younger  than  his  age,  when  you  came  to  sit  by 
him  and  heard  him  talk,  or  watched  him  fall  into  a  fit  of  medita- 
tion, he  seemed  at  least  ten  years  older. 

Frank  had  evidently  had  trouble  beyond  those  losses  and  partial 
conflagrations  of  which  he  spoke  just  now.  It  may  have  happened 
years  ago.  It  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  going  abroad  ;  or  it 
may  have  come  to  him  in  foreign  lands.  But  whatever  it  was,  or 
wherever  it  had  chanced,  the  memory  of  it  had  evidently  come 
back  recently  with  acute  pain. 

He  was  as  restless  as  if  he  had  the  toothache  or  suppressed 
gout.  He  ate  his  dinner  voraciously,  after  campaigning  fashion  ; 
to  an  acute  observer,  another  indication  of  his  recent  mode  of  life. 
Ten  years  ago  Frank  was  rather  fastidious,  and  was  always  the 
pink  of  courtesy.  He  didn't  eat  with  his  knife  now.  But  he  ate 
in  a  hurry,  gulping  his  meat  down  with  mighty  draughts  out  of  a 
tankard  of  the  size  of  which  he  spoke  contemptuously. 

Perhaps  this  country  walk  in  the  too  early  morning  had  merely 
been  the  outcome  of  this  restlessness.  It  must  have  been  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  Frank  in  his  present  mood  to  be  shut  up  in  a  railway 
carriage  for  five  hours.  But,  then,  what  was  he  doing  at  Battle- 
borough,  and  would  not  a  walk  of  something  less  than  twenty-five 
miles  and  an  absence  of  twelve  hours  have  sufficed  to  soothe  his 
restlessness?  Josiah  started  on  the  track  of  this  walk  once  or 
twice,  but  Frank  always  sheered  off,  grunting  out  between  the 
whiffs  of  his  portentous  pipe  references  to  foreign  or  not  particu- 
larly relevant  subjects. 

Among  other  of  his  peculiarities,  Frank  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  notion  of  going  to  bed.  Midnight  had  sounded  from  the  old 
church  tower  close  by.  A  deeper  stillness  had  fallen  on  the  soli- 
tude of  Battleborough.  The  waitress — thank  Heaven,  there  was 
no  male  meddler  about  the  coffee-room  of  this  hotel  1 — had  looked 
in  once  or  twice  and  ostentatiously  poked  the  fire  or  trimmed  the 
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lamp.  Then  came  the  landlady,  who  wished  tx)  know  what  time 
the  gentleman  would  have  breakfast.  After  a  pause  she  came  in 
again  and  said  good- night  I  They  said  good-night.  She  was  gone. 
The  lights  were  put  out  in  the  passage,  and  Frank  and  Josiah  were 
probably  the  only  people  awake  in  Battleborough. 

*  I  know  this  place  very  well,'  Frank  said,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  he  had  sat  steadily  staring  at  the  fire  and  gradually 
disappearing  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke.  ^  The  first  ten-poimd  note 
I  ever  earned  was  for  a  sketch  I  made  of  a  butcher's  shop  with  the 
proprietor  standing  at  the  door.  You  may  have  observed  that 
the  proprietors  mostly  do  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  shops  here. 
This  one  was  so  like  FalstafF  that  I  expect  the  gay  old  roysterer 
must  have  spent  a  little  time  at  Battleborough  either  before  or 
after  the  battle  in  which  he  took  such  a  distinguished  part.  Of 
course  it  was  the  shop,  not  the  butcher,  that  made  the  picture.  A 
wonderful  old  p^ace  with  an  overhanging  front,  through  which  the 
supporting  beams  honestly  showed  themselves.  I  saw  a  building 
something  like  it  at  Fribourg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Forest/ 

This  was  a  promising  opening,  though  the  scent  was  now  going 
a  little  wrong.  If  Frank  once  got  into  the  Black  Forest  he  would 
certainly  lose  himself. 

*  Did  you  paint  anything  else  in  Battleborough  ? '  Josiah  asked, 
with  innocent  intent  to  bring  him  back. 

'  Yes,  I  painted  everything.  The  Castle,  bits  of  the  Granmiar 
School,  and  the  old  church  on  the  southern  highway.  That  is  one 
of  the  finest  churches  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  had  a  very 
good  organ,  and  the  singing  was  fair.  But  the  sermon  was  lament- 
able, the  poorest  hash  of  dead  and  dry  discourse,  the  thinnest  of 
what  Mr.  Carlyle,  if  he  went  to  church,  would  call  "  thrice-boiled 
colewort."  It  was  a  painful  contrast,  the  grand  old  church,  and 
in  the  pulpit  this  feeblest  specimen  of  humanity.  Here  one  liter- 
ally found  sermons  in  stones.  It  did  me  good  to  be  amid  the 
solemn  stillness.  It  was  perfect  rest  to  sit  there  quiet  and  alone. 
It  was  well  when  the  organ  played ;  it  was  more  than  bearable 
when  the  choir  sang  some  simple  hymns  of  the  style  just  then 
coming  into  repute.  But  when  this  sparrow-twittering  from  the 
pulpit  began,  I  used  to  feel  inclined  to  walk  up  the  aisle  to  the 
pulpit  and  take  out  bodily  the  round  little  fat  man  with  his  full- 
moon  face,  whom  a  satiric  stroke  of  fortune  had  ordained  to  talk 
of  high  things  in  this  old  church.  How  the  people  would  have 
stared  if  they  had  seen  me  striding  up  the  aisle,  and  how  terrified 
the  little  man  would  have  been  1  I  could  have  done  it  quite 
easily,'  he  said,  laughing  quietly  to  himself  and  stretching  out  his 
two  brawny  arms ;  *  and  I  declare  that  more  than  once  I  have  had 
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to  walk  out  of  the  church  lest  the  temptation  should  he  too  strong 
for  me.  He  was  a  very  good  man,  I  believe,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  that  he  was  talking  twaddle.  He  would  have 
made  an  excellent  draper,  or  would  have  shone  in  the  grocery  line. 
Or,  if  his  tendency  towards  the  Church  was  irresistible,  he  would 
have  been  a  great  comfort  as  deacon.  But  somehow  or  other  he 
got  his  B.A.  degree,  and  the  Bishop,  careless  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  contributing  substantially  towards  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  placed  the  poor  man  in  this  incongruous  position.' 

*  Still,  it  would  have  been  a  little  awkward  if  you  had  yielded 
to  temptation.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  particular  place  in 
the  Liturgy  where  you  might  have  stopped  him.  Since  you  have 
been  abroad  there  has  been  a  Public  Worship  Act  passed,  which 
creates  a  locus  standi  for  the  Aggrieved  Parishioner.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Act  provides  for  a  parishioner,  however  ag- 
grieved, walking  up  the  aisle  to  the  pulpit,  taking  up  the  parson 
under  his  arm,  and  dropping  him  outside  among  the  tombstones. 
Besides,  though  you  may  have  been  aggrieved,  you  were  not,  I 
suppose,  a  parishioner  ? ' 

The  artful  Josiah  was  pumping  now. 

*No,  I  was  only  staying  here  sketching.  But  I  liked  the 
place,  and  had  some  friends  in  the  country  close  by,  and  so  lingered 
on  a  good  deal.' 

*  Did  you  sketch  anything  else  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  made  a  very  good  sketch  of  a  Magistrate's  Court  in  a 
little  room  oflF  the  Market  Place.  There  was  not  much  to  be  got 
out  of  the  room.  Four  bare  walls ;  for  furniture,  three  chairs,  a 
table,  and  a  little  space  railed  off  in  which  men  stood,  charged  with 
all  sorts  of  crimes,  from  killing  a  rabbit  to  slaying  a  man.  But 
I  made  very  good  portraits  of  the  three  sober,  not  to  say  stupid, 
men  in  the  three  chairs,  and  of  the  clerk  taking  down  the  evi- 
dence. This  last  was  a  back  view.  I  got  a  sketch  in  profile  of  five 
reporters,  three  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other.  This  was  a  big 
case,  you  will  understand,  and  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  people 
surging  about  outside.  But  the  room  being  so  small,  it  was 
thought  best  to  avoid  invidiousness  by  keeping  out  the  public 
altogether.  Then  there  was  a  chuckle-headed  policeman  standing 
close  at  my  right  elbow.  There  were  half-a-dozen  more  in  the 
background,  but  I  did  not  get  them  in.' 

*  I  suppose  you  did  the  prisoner  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  did  him  pretty  well  too,  though  that  was 
naturally  the  hardest  job.' 

Frank  was  talking  in  slow  jerky  tones,  quite  altered  from  the 
amused  manner  in  which  he  had  recalled  his  temptation  in  the 
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church.  There  did  not  seem  anything  particular  in  it,  though  it 
did  cross  Josiah's  mind  to  ask  how  he  had  managed  to  get  in 
where  the  public  were  not  admitted. 

But  he  went  on,  and  when  a  pause  came,  Josiah  had  for* 
gotten  this  question  and  asked  instead,  <  Did  you  work  out  the 
sketch?' 

*No; 

*  Have  you  got  the  sketch  ?  * 

*  No,  I  could  not  bring  it  away.' 
'  How  was  that  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  see,  I  did  it  with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  the  wall 
of  the  cell  to  which  I  was  removed,  after  the  thiee  wise  men  in 
the  three  Windsor  chairs  had  made  up  their  minds  to  commit  me 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  wilful  miu-der.' 

Frank  said  this  so  quietly,  without  the  slightest  variation 
from  the  low,  almoot  sleepy  tone  in  which  he  had  been  speaking, 
that  Josiah  thought  it  was  a  joke. 

'No,*  he  said,  positively  yawning  as  he  rose  and  thnist  the 
pipe-stem  into  its  appointed  receptacle.  ^  It  is  no  joke.  Ten 
years  ago  I  was  tried  for  wilful  murder  in  this  charming  old 
town,  and  I  suppose  very  narrowly  escaped  being  banged*  So 
now,  good-night.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  in  the  morning,  if  you 
care  to  know.  But  when  a  man  has  walked  twenty- five  miles, 
and  only  had  eight  pipes,  he  begins  to  feel  in  need  of  rest.' 

JoFiah  began  to  suspect  that  much  smoking  had  made  Frank 
mad. 


Chapteb   If. 

Josiah  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning  a  little  late, 
and  with  a  general  sensation  of  having  taken  in  by  the  pores  too 
much  tobacco-smoke.  He  liked  a  cigar  himself,  but  drew  the 
line  at  a  pipe  the  size  of  -which  suggests  that  the  most  convenient 
way  to  fill  it  would  be  with  a  pitchfork. 

Fjank  was  just  the  sort  of  fellow  to  smoke  in  the  room  before 
breakfast,  and  Josiah  sniffed  cautiously  as  he  slipped  into  the 
room  prepared  to  make  protest  against  this  barbaric  habit.  But 
the  room  was  empty  and  the  air  fresh  and  pure.  A  bright  fire 
burned  in  the  grate,  and  the  window  was  open,  letting  in  the 
keen  and  sunlit  morning  air.  As  Frank  had  not  yet  come  down, 
Josiah  went  out  for  a  stroll  through  the  High  Street.  Frank  not 
having  shown  up  when  he  returned,  he  went  up  to  his  room  with 
the  intent  to  rouse  him.    The  door  was  open,  and  the  room  in 
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that  condition  of  confusion  that  might  have  been  expected  after  a 
night's  tenancy  by  a  man  with  such  a  pipe. 

Josiah  rang  the  coffee-room  bell,  and  asked  if  the  gentleman 
had  breakfasted. 

'  Oh  no,  sir,' said  the  landlady,  evidently  glad  to  get  rid  of 
Frank  on  any  terms.  *  He  would  not  have  any  })reakfast,  but 
paid  his  bill,  and  told  me  to  tell  you  he  had  gone  for  a  walk, 
and  that  you  were  not  to  wait  breakfast  for  him,  as  he  might  be 
late.' 

'  Paid  his  bill !  Why,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  stay  here  for 
'some  days.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  not,  sir,'  said  the  bristling  landlady,  permitting 
the  long-pending  storm  to  break  forth.  '  A  gentleman  who  sits 
up  till  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  then  smokes  in  his  bedroom, 
walking  about  in  his  boots  till  the  gentleman  underneath  can't 
get  a  wink  of  sleep,  is  more  free  nor  welcome.' 

Josiah  felt  that  all  this  was  a  little  hard  on  him.  Life  in 
Battleborough  had  been  very  pleasant  till  Frank  burst  in  upon  its 
silent  scene.  Jor^iah  was  exceedingly  comfortable  at  the  hotel, 
and  was  the  object  of  several  of  those  delicate  attentions  which 
landladies  pay  to  quietly  disposed  gentlemen  who  go  to  bed  at 
decent  hours,  and  don't  smoke  in  the  coffee-room.  He  was 
getting  on  nicely  with  his  great  work  on  Underground  England — 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  explain  has  nothing  to  do  with  mines, 
but  gives  what  Josiah  trusts  will  be  found  an  interesting  account 
of  archaeological  vestiges  of  the  earlier  denizens  of  these  islands. 

Josiah  had  rather  meant  to  take  Frank  over  the  buried  Roman 
city  that  lay  at  the  gates  of  Battleborough.  And  now  he  was 
gone  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come,  and  had  left  disorder  and 
distrust  behind  him.  What  did  the  man  mean  by  these  mysteri- 
ous pedestrian  excursions  ?  Josiah  made  up  his  mind  to  trouble 
no  more  about  Frank.  Friendship  established  at  school  and  re- 
vived after  an  interval  of  ten  years  is  a  delicate  flower,  and  is 
trodden  under  foot  by  ivalks  of  the  kind  which  seemed  to  have  such 
a  peculiar  fascination  for  Frank. 

Josiah  did  not  get  on  very  well  with  his  work,  which  required 
a  cool  head  and  undisturbed  nerves.  He  was  certain  Frank  would 
turn  up  again.  It  was  impossible  to  sit  down  to  write  with  the 
feeling  of  expectation  that  the  silence  would  be  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  foot  on  the  stairs,  and  that  the  faint  scent  of  the 
crocuses  would  be  smothered  by  the  vile  smell  of  a  pipe. 

Frank  did  not  come.  But  the  second  morning  after  his  de- 
parture there  arrived  a  letter.  It  was  dated  ^  The  Mill,  EUandale, 
Wednesday  morning,'  and  ran  thus  : —  Digitized  by  vjl^u^ic 
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*  Dear  Jack, — I  did  not  mean  to  run  away  from  you  the  other 
morning.  But  after  I  had  had  my  tub  I  felt  a  strong  walking  fit 
on,  and  not  being  quite  certain  where  it  might  lead  me,  I  ob- 
served the  precaution  of  paying  my  bill.  I  am  glad  I  did  so,  for 
I  have  settled  down  here  for  a  bit,  and  have  taken  seriously  to 
sketching  again.  It  is  a  charming  place,  and  turns  to  me  the  &ce 
of  an  old  friend.  I  used  to  stop  here  awhiles,  ten  years  ago,  and 
find  little  change,  though  people,  like  myself,  are  older. 

*  I  have  my  old  room  at  the  Mill,  and,  what  is  better,  there  is  a 
room  on  the  same  floor  for  you.  As  you  are  one  of  those  wretched 
creatures  with  nerves,  and  have,  on  reading  thus  far,  vividly  pic- 
tured yourself  lying  awake  through  the  night  listening  to  the  roar 
of  the  mill-stream  flowing  under  your  bed-room  floor,  I  may  as 
well  dispel  the  pleasing  illusion. 

Sandy  he  belongs  to  the  mill, 

And  the  mill  belongs  to  Sandy  stiU ; 

but  Sandy,  or  his  forefathers,  observed  the  wise  precaution   of 
erecting  their  house  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  mill. 

*  You  will  like  to  know  this.  But  what  is  more  to  the  point  is 
the  remarkable  opportunity  you  will  find  here  of  adding  a  few 
particulars  to  "  Underground  England."  I  fancy  that  at  one  time 
Julius  Ctesar  or  some  other  distinguished  person  of  that  epoch 
must  have  lived  a  few  feet  underneath  the  present  level  of  Elian- 
dale.  However  that  be,  the  ploughmen  here  are  always  turning 
over  cylindrical  pottery,  which  I  believe  are  the  chimney-pots  of 
the  buried  city. 

*  Come  and  dig  it  up,  there's  a  good  man,  and  for  goodness'  sake 
tell  U8  who  or  what  it  is  we  are  living  over.  I  had  a  talk  yesterday 
afternoon  with  old  Hedge's  ploughman,  whom  I  overheard  using  bad 
language  about  one  of  these  things  he  had  just  turned  up.  He 
will  have  it  they  are  old  drain-pipes.  But  I  am  sure  they  are 
Eoman  chimney-pots,  and  you  would,  after  very  short  and  inex- 
pensive inquiry,  be  able  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  Komans 
used  patent  flues. 

*  Fou  need  not  walk  unless  you  like.  You  can  take  train  from 
Battleborough,  which  will  land  you  at  Sibston,  where  I  will  be  to 
meet  you  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  three  to-morrow  afternoon. 
So  no  more  at  present  from 

*  Yours  truly, 

*  Frank.' 

It  is  probable  that  if  Josiah  had,  untrammelled,  taken  his  own 
way,  he  would  have  declined  this  invitation  and  stayed  where  he 
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was.  He  felt  that  the  excitement  into  which  he  had  been  plunged 
ever  since  Frank,  comet-like,  had  dashed  across  the  orbit  of  his 
peaceful  progress,  was  unhealthful  both  for  body  and  mind.  He 
was  unable  to  concentrate  his  mind  u^on  his  work,  and  whereas 
under  favourable  circumstances  he  had  added  to  his  great  work  as 
much  in  a  week  as  would  make  ten  lines  of  print,  he  had  done 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  last  four  days. 

But  this  man  Frank  gave  him  no  choice.  He  was  like  the 
centurion,  saying  to  one  Go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  Josiah  Gome, 
'  and,'  added  Josiah,  with  a  comical  air  of  perplexity,  *  he  cometh. 
If  he  had  only  given  me  time  to  write  and  propose  other  arrange- 
ments I  But  he  has  fixed  the  hour,  and  the  train,  and  the  place  ; 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go.' 

To  do  justice  to  Josiah's  native  shrewdness,  the  l>ait  about  the 
ancient  Roman  chimney-pots  had  not  the  slightest  weight  with 
him.  He  did  not  know  whether  Frank  meant  this  for  a  low  joke, 
but  was  sure  that  if  he  were  in  earnest  it  did  not  matter,  since  his 
ignorance  on  all  that  related  to  tesselated  antiquity  was  appal- 
ling. 

Frank  was  at  the  station  to  meet  him  on  the  following  after- 
noon, and  took  his  arrival  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  seized 
hold  of  Josiah's  modest  valise,  and  with  a  hearty  ^  Come  along,  old 
man,'  trudged  off  down  the  lane  at  a  perfectly  ridiculous  pace. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits,  perhaps  a  little  ostentatiously  so, 
and  talked  on  rapidly  as  they  rattled  along  the  measured  mile 
that  conveniently  intervened  between  Ellandale  and  the  railway 
station. 

The  railway  station  itself  was  one  of  those  impostures  to  be 
found  in  various  circumstances  in  divers  parts  of  the  country.  A 
great  landowner,  the  value  of  whose  property  was  nearly  doubled 
by  the  creation  of  the  line,  had  been  bribed  out  of  opposition  by  a 
railway  station  being  dropped  in  convenient  proximity  to  his  park 
gates — not  too  close  to  be  noisy,  not  too  far  off  to  be  incon- 
venient. A  mile  farther  on  the  railroad  skirted  Ellandale,  and  that 
was  the  natural  position  for  the  station.  But  of  course  Josiah 
had  to  get  out  where  the  train  stopped,  and  thence  he,  a  little  out 
of  breath,  walked  on  into  the  village  at  the  heels  of  his  companion. 

*  If  you  don't  like  Ellandale,'  Frank  said, '  you  had  better  not 
say  so  in  my  company.  I  thought  when  I  first  saw  it  ten  years 
ago  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  England ;  and 
coming  back  to  it  now  after  seeing  all  the  show  places  on  the 
Continent,  I  think  so  still.  There  is  not  much  of  it,  you  know. 
A  single  street — if  you  can  call  it  a  street  where  the  line  is  made 
by  two  or  three  houses.     The  road,  I  iFancy,  was  here  first,  and  was 
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probably  made  by  one  of  your  old  Roman  friends.     The  lawyer's 
house  is  built  pretty  even  with  the  road,  and  the  butcher's  shop  is 
not  far  out  of  the  true  line.     But  I  cannot  at  the  moment  think 
of  any  other.      The  rest'  of  the  village  is  made  up  of  houses 
which  seem   to   have  come  down   from  heavens  wearied  of  the 
monotony  of  miraculous  showers  of  frogs.     I  have  been  told  by  an 
old  friend  of  the  Hill  family— Sir  Penny-Postage  Hill,  I  mean 
— that  that  most  useful  man's  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  was 
the  object  of  much  contempt  among  his  kind  because,  vhen  he 
came  to  build  a  school-house,  he  planned  one  in  deviation  from  the 
line  of  the  road.     He  had  a  good  reason  for  this,  however,  having 
discovered  that,  if  he  did  not  too  slavishly  follow  the  road,  he 
could  build  his  house  in  exact  coincidence  with  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.     I  suppose  he  found  some  subtle  comfort  in  this, 
though  in  an  ordinary  way  the  British  householder  is  not  so  par- 
ticular.    In  Ellandale  this  passion  for  astronco^iical  precision  as 
applied  to  house-architecture  does  not  exist.     When  the  wind  is 
in  the  east  they  know  a  hawk  from  ii  handsaw  without  seeing  how 
their  own  or  their  neighbour's  house  lies  in  relation  to  the  North 
Pole.     I  stick  therefore  to  the  miraculous-shower  theory,  and  of 
course  when  houses  drop  from  the  clouds  in  showers  they  must,  you 
know,  stand  just  where  they  happen  to  fall,  and  that's  how  Ellandale 
is  made.     Some  of  the  houses  turn  their  backs  to  the  road ;  others 
give  it  the  cold  shoulder  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.   Old  Har- 
graves — that  is  the  miller — lives  in  a  house  that  suddenly  crops  up 
out  of  the  middle  of  a  field.    There  is  no  railing  and  no  garden — at 
least,  not  close  at  hand.     You  walk  out  of  the  back  door  on  to  a 
field,  and  you  come  out  of  the  front  door  also  on  to  a  field.     About 
twenty  yards  off  to  the  right  there  is  a  bit  of  kitchen  garden. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  there  more  than  at  the  other 
side,  or  at  the  back,  or  at  the  front.     I  suppose  old  Uargraves's 
grandfather,  or  great-grandfather,  happening  to  walk  across  the 
field  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  began  to  dig  here,  and  so  there  is 
the' garden  to  this  day.     The  mill,  as  I  promised  you,  is  a  field 
and  a  half  olT.     On  drowsy  summer  evenings  I  have  sat  by  the 
open  window  at  the  cottage  and  heard  the  thud  of  the  stream  as 
it  falls  over  the  wheel,  a  noise  that  adds  to  the  infinite  peace  of 
the  place.     If  you  like  that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  help  you  to  go  to 
sleep  at  night.     If  you  don't,  you  will  never  notice  it.' 

*  Is  he  married — the  miller  ? ' 

*  No  ;  I  fancy  he  has  been  rather  an  odd  chap — one  of  those 
fellows  with  a  history,  if  we  could  only  get  at  it.' 

*  Does  he  live  by  himself,  then  ? ' 

'No,  his  niece  is  his  housekeeper.'  o,,,ed .y Google 
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^  Ah ! '  said  Josiah  with  some  animation,  as  if  he  bad  just  dis« 
covered  a  fragment  of  a  mosaic  of  undoubted  Boman  origin.  ^  So 
there  is  a  niece,  is  there  ? ' 

*  Yes,  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  there  was  a  nephew, 
but  he  is  dead.  Now,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  step  into  this 
field,  we  shall  be  at  the  house  in  three  minutes.  You  will  observe 
that  there  is  no  fence  to  get  over.  We  just  walk  off  the  high  road 
into  the  field,  and  there  we  are  ;  and  there  I  perceive  standing  at 
the  door  waiting  to  welcome  you  is  the  niece,  the  astonishing  fact 
of  whose  existence  has  so  greatly  fluttered  you.' 

Josiah  of  course  had  not  experienced  that  marvel  at  the  mere 
existence  of  Miss  Hargraves  which  it  suited  his  companion  to 
enlarge  upon.  He  had,  as  any  one  can  see,  ventured  upon  a  little 
badinage,  meaning  to  imply,  when  he  said,  *  There  is  a  niece  ? '  *  Ah, 
ah  I  my  good  friend  Frank,  this  is  what  brings  you  down  to  this 
out-of-the-way  pliice,  making  you  start  off  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  for  what  you  call  a  country  walk  ! ' 

But  Josiah  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man  had  no  more  actual 
possession  of  his  own  jokes  than  in  the  case  of  a  burly  footpad 
he  would  have  had  of  his  valise  with  its  assortment  of  memoranda 
and  fine  linen.  His  little  joke  had  evidently  missed  fire,  and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  load  again. 

Moreover,  he  felt  that  a  much  bolder  man  than  himself  would 
not  have  been  inclined  to  make  little  jokes  about  Miss  Hargraves 
in  that  lady's  presence.  She  was  only  a  miller's  niece,  and  lived 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  probably  with  such  society  as  is  usually 
commanded  from  miller's  households  in  happy  England.  Yet  she 
had  that  quiet  self- possession  which  is  supposed  to  come  exclusively 
from  what  is  called  good  breeding.  She  had  not  many  visitors  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  or  even  of  ten  years.  Yet  she  was  not  a  bit 
shy  or  reserved  with  Josiah,  albeit  Frank  had  told  her  be  was  a 
F.B.S.A.,  and  had  largely  indulged  in  fable  with  regard  to  his 
universal  fame  and  his  memorable  literary  achievements.  He 
must  be  a  great  man,  though  he  did  not  look  it,  being  much  more 
embarrassed  at  the  reception  than  was  the  miller's  niece.  To  her 
he  was  a  guest,  a  friend  of  an  older  friend,  and  as  such  he  was 
straightway  to  be  made  at  home. 

This  she  set  about  doing  with  great  success,  though  without 
perfect  observance  of  form.  Of  course  '  the  man '  should  have 
taken  Josiah's  bag  upstairs,  and  inducted  him  into  his  bedroom. 
But  there  was  no  *  man '  at  the  cottage,  the  only  personage  in  the 
establishment  coming  under  that  designation  being  old  Bobbery, 
whose  principal  duties  kept  him  at  the  mill,  though  he  was  avail- 
able for  an  hour  on  specified  days  of  the  week,  when  ^p)pf\nf4 
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the  knives  and  the  windows.  *  White-letter  days,'  Frank  used  to 
call  these,  because  Bobbery  left  behind  him  a  trail  of  flour,  as  a 
snail  marks  its  daily  constitutional  by  a  line  of  slime. 

If  Bobbery  had  happened  to  be  there  he  would  not  have 
conducted  the  guest  upstairs,  a  ceremony  accomplished  by  Miss 
Hargraves  and  Frank,  the  former  going  first,  Josiah  in  the  middle, 
and  Frank  coming  after,  making  believe  that  the  valise  was  very 
heavy,  and  solemnly  asseverating  that  it  contained  nothing  but 
bricks  or  paving-stones,  the  proceeds  of  some  midnight  foray  on  a 
buried  city. 

Josiah  was  charmed  with  his  bed-room,  a  little  place  with  case- 
ment windows  and  window  seats,  and  a  little  bed  fluttering  with 
white  curtains.  On  a  dish  by  the  window  were  crocuses,  larger  and 
more  sweet-smelling  than  those  which  had  delighted  him  at 
Battleborough.  Frank  was  not  such  a  careless  fellow  as  he 
seemed.  He  had  noted  Josiah's  crocuses,  and  the  placid  delight 
he  took  in  their  presence,  and  had  dropped  a  hint  which  the 
miller's  niece  was  quick  to  take. 

Josiah  liked  Ellandale  with  its  angularity.  He  liked  the 
view  from  his  casement  window,  with  the  far-reaching  expanse  of 
brown  earth  and  bare  trees,  full  without  showing  it  of  promise 
that  would  presently  blossom  in  the  breath  of  spring.  He  liked 
his  dainty  chamber  with  its  homespun  linen,  fragrant  of  lavender, 
and  he  decidedly  liked  the  miller's  niece.  He  had  known  her 
only  for  ten  minutes,  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  did 
everything  well,  lending  to  the  commonest  acts  of  daily  life  a 
grace  all  her  own.  He  reckoned  her  age  to  be  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight,  and  would  have  wondered  why  she  was  not  married 
if  he  had  not  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  one  in  Ellandale  worthy 
of  her. 

She  was  not  at  the  hour  the  guest  had  arrived  what  the  female 
heads  of  households  are  accustomed  to  call  *  dressed.'  She  had  on 
only  a  plain  black  dress,  for  the  better  protection  of  which  she 
wore  an  apron.  But  the  apron  was  made  after  the  fashion  known 
as  bib,  and  few  things  more  ravishing  had  met  the  eyes  of  Josiah 
since  he  discovered  that  coin  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  which 
Tom  Purvis,  casting  about  for  some  means  of  giving  pleasure 
to  a  valued  friend,  had  purchased  from  a  dealer  and  planted 
over-night  under  a  caim  in  Argyleshire,  one  summer  when  he 
and  Josiah  were  having  a  little  holiday  at  Oban. 

The  miller's  niece  was  not  a  beauty  after  the  style  that  we 
photograph,  and  can  purchase  at  a  shilling  each,  with  a  reduction 
on  taking  a  quantity.  Yet  when  Josiah  came  to  reckon  up  her 
featm-es  as  he  sat  in  his  bed-room,  he  could  no|^|]\^t§iQQ^^:^nd 
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how  it  was  that  she  certainly  failed  in  claiming  such  pre-eminence. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  mouth  that  was  a  little  too  large,  though 
when  it  was  open  to  laugh,  as  occasionally  befell,  it  was  filled  with 
such  pretty  teeth  that  it  seemed  scarcely  fair  to  complain  that  so 
full  a  view  was  obtained  of  them.  She  had  soft  brown  eyes,  surely 
made  to  laugh  oftener  than  they  did.  Josiah  did  not  permit 
himself  to  speculate  as  to  what  distance  from  her  heels  her  hair 
might  have  reached  if  she  had  been  thought  worthy  of  being  photo- 
graphed with  it  combed  out.  But  it  was  very  abundant,  its  soft  and 
glossy  wealth  being  plainly  brushed  back  from  the  forehead  and 
brought  up  in  a  stupendous  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Josiah 
was  sure  she  had  pretty  hands,  a  little  brown,  but  soft  withal. 

Perhaps  she  was  not  a  beauty  because  she  lacked  assertion, 
either  on  the  part  of  herself,  or  what  is  known  in  legal  phraseology 
as  her  next  friend.  But  she  was  a  very  pleasant  presence  in  a 
house  which  could  no  more  have  gone  on  without  her  than  the 
mill  could  have  ground  com  if  the  stream  had  suddenly  run  dry. 

Chaptek  III. 

The  miller  came  in  to  tea,  and,  though  he  smelt  a  little  strongly 
of  flour,  was  otherwise  agreeable  to  the  fastidious  taste  of  Josiah. 
He  talked  incidentally  about  being  sixty,  but  he  shared  with 
Frank  the  peculiarity  of  sometimes  looking  older.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  more  precise  to  say  that  he  sometimes  looked  as  young, 
his  general  appearance  being  that  of  a  man  who  had  reached  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  who  already  felt  something  of  the  labour 
and  sorrow  which  the  longer  span  brings  with  it.  To  look  at  him  as 
he  sat  at  his  own  table  with  thin  white  hair  straggling  to  his 
shoulders,  wrinkled  face,  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  an  air  of  absolute 
and  hopeless  dejection,  one  would  have  guessed  his  age  as  seventy- 
five.  It  was  occasionally  when  his  niece  spoke  to  him  that  his 
aspect  changed,  and  then  momentarily  came  back  to  him  the 
strength  and  cheerfulness  which  stand  by  sixty  when  a  man  has 
lived  happily  and  is  prosperous. 

Josiah  thought  that  this  appearance  was  transitory,  and  was 
referable  to  something  gone  wrong  in  the  milling  business.  Per- 
haps flour  was  up  or  down — he  was  not  quite  sure  which  movement 
might  adversely  affect  a  miller's  business.  Whichever  it  was,  he 
concluded  it  had  happened  to  Mr.  Hargraves. 

*  The  old  gentleman  seems  in  low  spirits  to-day,'  Josiah  ob- 
served to  Frank. 

It  was  night,  and  they  were  sitting  in  the  room  which'served 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper.    At  ten  o'clock  the  miller, 
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bis  niece,  and  the  whole  establishment  were  acxiustomed  to  retire 
to  rest,  and  balf-an-hour  later  were  probably  asleep.  Frank  was 
not  able  to  fall  in  with  these  pleasing  manners,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  up  later  in  order  to  smoke  a  pipe.  Josiah  would 
rather  have  gone  to  bed,  but  his  inclination  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence at  any  lime,  and  none  at  all  when  in  company  with 
Frank  Fisher.  It  seemed  good  to  Frank  to  sit  up  late  and  smoke. 
He  preferred  to  do  it  with  company,  and,  willy  nilly,  Josiah  pat 
up  with  him,  getting  his  clothes  odiously  impregnated  with  tobacco 
smoke. 

Of  course  he  might  have  said  he  would  rather  go  to  bed.  But 
it  was  a  way  of  looking  at  things  that  never  occurred  to  him.  He 
peacefully  yielded  to  a  stronger  will  wherever  met,  and,  all  things 
considered,  sufifered  wonderfully  little  whilst  the  ordeal  lasted.  He 
was  the  sort  of  man  who  makes  himself  a  nuisance  at  the  dinner- 
table  by  his  total  absence  of  preference.  He  had  a  constitutional 
aversion  to  rabbit,  which  taken  in  whatever  small  quantities  made 
him  seriously  ill.  Lunching  one  day  with  a  friend,  provision  was 
made  of  roaSt  mutton  and  stewed  rabbit. 

*  Will  you  take  a  little  mutton,  or  some  rabbit  ? '  said  the  host. 
'  Oh,  anything,  I  don't  mind,'  said  Josiah. 

*  A  little  mutton  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes,'  said  Josiah,  secretly  glad  that  the  choice  had 
fallen  on  this  dish,  but  afraid  to  show  too  much  elation,  as 
after  all  the  host  might  wish  him  to  take  rabbit. 

*  Or  perhaps  you  would  rather  have  rabbit  ?  '  said  the  hostess, 
noticing  the  hesitation. 

^  Thank  you,'  said  the  unhappy  Josiah ;  and  having  the  rabbit  on 
his  plate,  he  was  bound  to  eat  some  of  it,  with  direful  consequences 
protracted  over  a  fortnight. 

That's  the  sort  of  man  Josiah  was,  and  that  is  how  he  now  comes 
to  be  sitting  up  with  this  boisterous,  burly,  smoke-consuming 
Frank,  instead  of  being,  as  he  would  have  preferred,  either  quietly 
reading  in  his  room  or  scenting  the  lavender  between  the  sheets. 

*  A  little  low  to-day,  isn't  he  ? '  Josiah  repeated  apologetically, 
for  Frank  had  not  replied  to  his  first  remark,  being  overcome  by 
one  of  those  fits  of  staring  steadily  into  the  fire  the  while  he 
puflfed. 

*  He  is  much  the  same  as  usual,  or  as  he  has  been  any  time 
these  last  ten  years,'  he  answered  presently. 

^  Oh  I '  said  Josiah,  '  I  thought  perhaps  flour  had  gone  up  or 
down,  or  the  boiler  had  burst  at  the  mill,  or  something  unpleasant 
had  happened.' 

'  No,  Josiah,  we  are  somewhat  advanced  beyond  that  stage.     At 
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the  period  of  our  history  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  they 
may  have  had  boilers  in  water-mills,  but  in  the  present  day  they 
use  the  water  cold.  Nevertheless,  it  was  at  the  mill  that  happened 
the  events  to  which  are  traceable  the  old  man's  depression.  I  think 
I  mentioned  when  we  were  at  Battleborough  a  little  circumstance 
which  led  to  my  making  a  sketch  of  some  county  magistrates  and 
their  court  ?  It  was  here,  or  rather  over  at  the  mill  yonder,  that 
the  murder  took  place.  It  was  the  old  man's  nephew  who  was 
foully  put  to  death.' 

*  Miss  Hargraves's  brother  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Mary's  brother.' 

Frank  said  no  more,  but,  with  his  chin  sunk  on  his  chest,  sat 
slowly  smoking  and  staring  into  the  fire. 

*  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed  now,'  said  Josiah  after  a  pause,  rising 
and  jawning  in  an  engaging  manner,  designed  to  hide  a  growing 
state  of  nervousness.  In  Battleborough  he  had  been  consumed 
by  a  gentle  desire  to  know  all  about  the  mystery  that  had  affected 
these  three  lives.  But  he  did  not  care  to  hear  the  story  close 
upon  midnight,  within  sight  of  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

*  Sit  down,  old  man,'  said  Frank  peremptorily  ;  *  it's  early  yet, 
and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  now  that  you  are  here  that  I  brought 
you  down  with  a  special  object  not  fully  revealed  in  my  reference 
to  the  Roman  chimney-pots.  I  may  want  you  to  do  something. 
Don't  look  so  uncomfortable.  It  may  come  to  nothing,  and  at 
worst  you  will  figure  in  it  only  as  a  looker-on — a  credible  witness, 
if  witnesses  be  needed,  which  they  may  not  be.  Or  perhaps  I  may 
be  a  stupid  old  fool.' 

The  cold  sweat  broke  forth  on  Josiah's  brow  as  he  contemplated 
the  situation.  Here  he  was,  against  his  inclination  at  the  outset, 
in  a  lonely  hamlet,  with  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  perhaps  un- 
developed tendencies  to  lunacy,  who  had  a  murder  on  his  mind,  and 
wanted  Josiah  to  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

*  I  told  you  I  found  this  place  accidentally,'  Frank  said,  taking 
no  more  notice  of  Josiah's  perturbation  than  a  snake  bestows  on 
the  trembling  of  a  rabbit  on  which  it  has  fixed  its  glittering  eye 
preparatory  to  munching  its  bones.  *  I  came  down  here  sketching 
some  of  those  quaint  houses,  and  staying  over  at  the  little  inn  met 
the  miller,  who  came  down  on  summer  evenings  to  play  bowls. 
He  asked  me  to  his  house,  where  I  met  Mary,  then  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  and  the  fairest,  freshest  creature  I  ever  met.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  long  story  of  it.  It  is  the  old  old  story,  which 
you  have  doubtless  already  guessed.  I  fell  in  love  with  Mary,  and 
dared  to  hope  that  she  would  come  to  .London  as  my  wife«  It 
would  be,  from  what  I  might  surmise  as  her  uncle's. ^|k^^^^^CT|. 
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a  good  match  for  her.  I  was  already  in  that  position  which 
painters — ^and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  other  professional  men — 
find  so  difficult  to  attain,  and  so  easy  to  hold.  I  was  getting  hig 
prices  for  my  pictures,  and  saw  myself  already  settled  down  in 
growing  affluence  on  the  verge  of  Hampstead  Heath.  What  Mary 
would  say  when  I  told  her  what  I  supposed  was  a  secret  was  a 
matter  of  such  moment  to  me  that  I  shrank  from  bringing  the 
affair  to  a  conclusion.  I  might  have  sat  through  a  long  sum* 
mer  afternoon — and  will  not  say  I  have  not — ^pulling  daisies  to 
pieces  leaf  by  leaf,  with  Marguerite's  refrain,  and  been  just  as  wise 
and  resolved  when  the  stalk  was  bare  as  when  I  had  plucked  the 
daisy.  "  She  loves  me,"  I  said  in  the  morning ;  '*  she  loves  me  not," 
I  thought  at  noon.  In  the  evening  I  fancied  I  was  more  to  her 
than  a  casual  guest,  and  when  we  parted  at  night  I  felt  in  her 
perfectly  composed  good-night,  and  in  the  cruelly  frank  pressure 
of  her  hand,  that  she  loved  me  not.  When  I  was  in  a  hopeful 
frame  I  told  myself  we  were  playing  at  cross  purposes,  and  that 
her  reserve  and  afiectation  of  a  commonplace  friendliness  were 
simply  the  result  of  my  too  successful  assumption  of  indifference 
to  her.  In  darker  moods  I  was  sure  that  she  was,  in  this  as  in  all 
her  life  and  actions,  perfectly  truthful,  and  precisely  what  she 
appeared  to  be. 

*  Her  brotlier  Jack  was  two  years  older  than  she ;  a  handsome 
high-spirited  lad,  who  fretted  under   the  rule  of  his  uncle  that 
bound  him  to  the  hateful  enterprise  of  the  mill.     He  did  not 
quite  know  what  he  wanted  to  be.     But  he  had  a  very  strong 
conviction  that  he  was  not  meant  to  be  a  miller.     Hargraves — 
who  at  that  time  was  a  very  different  man  from  what  you  find  him 
now,  being  as  obstinate  as  a  pig  and  as  self-willed  as  an  ass — ruth- 
lessly resisted  these  longings  to  be  free.     There  had  been  a  Hai- 
graves  miller  at  EUandale  as  far  back  as  record  went.   The  present 
mill  was  built  by  our  friend  upstairs,  and  worked  by  him  with 
substantial  profit  and  universal  credit.     His  sister,  going  outside 
the  parish  of  EUandale  and  hankering  after  better  things,  had 
married  a  gentleman,  who  had  of  course  died  leaving  her  in  a  state 
of  destitution.     The  miller  would  not  have  her  back  in  EUandale. 
But  he  was  careful  that  she  should  not  absolutely  starve  in  London, 
and  when  she  died  he  himself  went  up  to  Camden  Town,  saw 
her  decently  buried,  and  brought  down  Jack  and  Mary,  then  aged 
respectively  nine  and  seven.    He  meant  to  do  his  duty  by  them 
when  he  took  them  in  hand,  and  he  had  done  it.    Both  had  had 
a  first-class  education  and  a  comfortable  home,  which  in  these 
last  months  was  daily  growing  in  grace  under  the  touches  of  Mary, 
now  installed  as  housekeeper.    Jack,  the  miller  said,  should  have 
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the  mill  when  he  was  gone,  due  provision  being  made  for  Mary. 
What  could  be  fairer  or  kinder  than  this  ?  As  for  Jack's  repug- 
nance to  account-books  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  sight  of  sacks  of 
flour,  that  was  merely  boyish  ignorance. 

*  The  miller,'  added  Frank  severely,  all  unconscious  that  there 
was  someone  else  in  the  room  whom  the  cap  might  fit,  ^  was  one  of 
those  people  who,  as  they  say,  pul  their  foot  down,  never  doubting, 
that,  since  they  have  taken  the  action,  it  must  be  put  down  in 
the  right  place.  He  put  his  foot  down  on  the  declaration  that> 
Jack  should  keep  the  accounts,  collect  the  money,  and  have  a 
settlement  with  his  uncle  every  Saturday  night.  Jack  yielded 
perforce,  though  it  was  evident  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  breaking  the  hateful  bonds. 

*  In  the  meantime  he  kept  tlie  accounts  very  badly,  and  the  peace 
of  Saturday  evening  was  often  broken  by  discussion  between  his 
uncle  and  himself,  in  which  two  hot  tempers  came  into  collision. 
I  suppose  Jack  had  been  having  a  row  with  his  tmcle  when  he 
met  me  one  Saturday  afternoon  strolling  home  with  my  sketch- 
book under  my  arm.  He  fiercely  opened  ^upon  me  with  inquiry 
as  to  what  I  wanted  making  love  to  his  sister.  The  inquiry,  as 
indicating  discovery  of  what  I  thought  was  a  secret  locked  in  my 
own  breast,  staggered  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  only  half  heard 
the  hot-blooded  youth  rattling  on  with  wild  remarks,  and  I  was 
presently  stupefied  by  receiving  a  blow  in  the  face  well  planted 
between  my  eyes.  This  was  Frank's  peroration,  hia  emphasis  to 
the  declaration  that  as  long  as  he  lived  he  would  have  no  London 
gentleman  prowling  round  his  sister.  Jack  was  a  tall,  well-made 
youth,  though  slight  in  build,  and  no  more  a  match  for  me  than — : 
than — if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect,  you  are  at  the  present 
moment.  We  were  not  &r  from  the  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  field 
by  the  mill-stream,  which,  having  done  its  work,  here  runs  on  in 
the  full  majesty  of  its  broad  channel  full  four  feet  deep.  The  lad's 
remarks  about  my  intentions  towards  his  sister  did  not  hurt  me, 
being  childish  and  of  course  absolutely  without  foundation*  But 
I  could  not  quite  stand  the  blow ;  so  while  the  young  champion 
was  raging  round,  I  took  him  by  the  heels  and  the  collar,  and 
dropped  him  into  the  stream.  I  knew  he  could  not  drown  in  that 
depth,  and  the  cool  water  might  do  him  good.  Turning  round 
after  walking  on  some  distance,  I  saw  Jack  scrambling  out  of  the 
stream.  I  expect  he  was  wild  with  passion,  and  he  stood  there 
shaking  his  fist  at  me  and  shouting  something  that  I  could  not 
hear.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  till  on  the  following  after- 
noon  I  helped  to  carry  him,  wounded  to  death,  up  to  the  little 
bed  on  which  an  hour  or  two  later  he  breathed  his  last.'  ^    . ,.  „^t^ 
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*  Hadn't  he  been  seen  from  the  time  you  parted  with  him  till 
this  happened  ? ' 

*  Oh  yes,  he  went  home,  and  when  Mary,  alarmed  at  his  appear- 
ance, asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said  he  had  fallen  into 
the  mill-stream.  But  he  must  have  told  his  uncle  about  our  en- 
counter, for  it  was  through  him  the  news  of  it  reached  the  sapient 
police.  On  the  morning  after  this  little  affair  Jack  got  up  and, 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  as  usual,  went  over  to  the  mill  to 
square  up  some  accounts.  His  uncle  came  down  and  breakfasted 
by  himself  at  half-past  nine.  At  a  quarter  past  ten  he  left  tlie 
room  and  went  over  to  the  mill,  returning  to  the  house  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later.  I  can  remember  these  particular?,  as 
they  were  of  course  set  forward  with  great  detail  at  the  inques-t. 
Mary,  wondering  where  Jack  could  be  so  long,  asked  her  uncle,  had 
he  seen  him  ?  He  said  ^*  No,"  asked  Mary  for  his  black  coat  and 
waistcoat,  put  them  on  in  place  of  those  he  was  wearing,  and  went 
to  church.  When  he  came  from  church  Mary,  increasing  in  marvel, 
asked  him  again  if  he  had  seen  Jack,  and  again  he  said  *^  No." 

*  They  dined  about  one  o'clock,  and  an  hour  later  the  old  man, 
now  himself  getting  a  little anzious  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  his 
nephew,  went  out  and  called  on  a  neighbour  to  help  him  to  search 
for  Jack.  The  two  men  went  down  to  the  mill*pond,  and  after  a 
brief  search  concluded  that  Jack  was  not  there,  and  separated,  the 
miller  returning  to  the  house.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  miller 
went  to  the  mill  to  get  a  feed  for  the  horse.  Seeing  blood  on 
the  mill  floor  and  on  the  scoop,  he  concluded  that  the  worst  had 
happened,  and  once  more  callmg  in  a  neighbour,  being  himself  too 
nervous  to  go  in  search,  the  men  found  poor  old  Jack  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  mill  floor.  He  was  lying 
partly  on  his  face,  his  right  arm  doubled  over  his  head.  Near 
him  was  a  stout  stick  covered  at  the  top  with  blood.  He  was  dis* 
figured  with  wounds  on  the  head,  and,  though  still  breathing,  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  death.  They  carried  him  to  the  house. 
We  carried  him  upstairs,  where  he  presently  died,  without  even  a 
momentary  return  to  sensibility. 

'The  police  being  summoned,  commenced  in  due  form  a  search 
for  "  a  clue."  On  the  middle  floor  of  the  mill,  where  it  was  evident 
the  murderous  attack  had  commenced,  the  account-book  which 
Jack  had  entered  the  mill  to  balance  was  found  lying  open.  Up 
to  the  forty-third  entry  made  in  the  new  year,  all  were  in  Jack's 
handwriting.  Two  later  entries  had  been  made  in  the  hand- 
Writing  of  the  miller  himself.  On  the  page  headed  "  February 
20, 1870,"  were  spots  of  blood  in  two  places  smeared  over,  appa- 
rently in  an  attempt  to  wipe  them  off.    Theje.^w^^^sj^A^^lood 
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on  several  of  the  pages,  but  they  were  smeared  only  on  this  parti- 
cular page.  Twelve  or  thirteen  leaves  were  indented,  as  if  they 
had  been  struck  with  some  heavy  pointed  instrument.  On  the 
lower  floor,  nearer  the  place  where  Jack  was  found,  the  police 
picked  up  a  mill-punch  covered  with  blood.  From  the  general 
appearance  of  the  place  all  the  witnesses  examined  at  the  inquest 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Jack  had  been  on  the  middle  floor 
engaged  in  making  up  his  accounts  when  the  attack  had  com- 
menced, and  that  he  had  struggled  with  his  assailant,  who,  over- 
powering him,  had  thrown  him  through  the  opening  in  the  floor 
into  the  room  below.  There  was  some  talk  in  the  neighbourhood 
about  these  entries  made  in  continuation  of  Jack's  work,  evidently 
done  at  some  time  subsequent  to  tlie  moment  at  which  he  had 
been  engaged  with  the  books  when  broken  in  upon  by  his  mur- 
derer. But  the  miller  was  able  to  explain  the  matter.  **  Some- 
times," he  said  iu  reply  to  the  coroner,  **  the  deceased  neglected  to 
make  entries  in  his  account-book  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing money  from  me.  He  neglected  to  make  two  on  Saturday,  and 
I  made  them  yesterday," — that  is  to  say,  on  the  day  following  that 
of  t))e  murder  of  his  nephew,  when  the  blood  on  the  leaves  could 
scarcely  be  dry.  But  of  course,  painful  as  these  circumstances  are 
in  a  family,  business  must  be  attended  to. 

'  It  was  after  the  first  adjournment  of  the  inquest  that  the  police 
pounced  upon  me.  Hargraves  had,  in  a  natural  attempt  to  call  to 
mind  all  circumstances  in  the  recent  history  of  his  nephew,  men- 
tioned our  quarrel  of  Saturday.  To  the  mind  of  a  country  police- 
man the  whole  dark  landccape  was  forthwith  illumined.  We 
had  quarrelled ;  he  had  struck  me,  and  I — what  had  I  done  ?  Why, 
taken  him  up  as  easily  as  a  child  might  be  lifted,  and  had  dropped 
him  into  the  mill-stream.  What  could  be  clearer  than  that  I  had 
repeated  this  gymnastic  performance  in  the  mill,  had  taken  him  up 
and  dropped  him  down  the  passage  on  to  the  lower  floor  ?  Accord- 
ingly, when  I  arrived  post-haste  at  Ellandale,  on  reading  the 
account  of  the  murder  in  the  newspapers,  I  found  myself  in  the 
arms  of  old  Bodkins,  a  good-natured  pudding-headed  policeman, 
with  whom  I  had  smoked  many  a  pipe  in  quiet  country  lanes.  He 
almost  blubbered  as  he  put  the  handcufls  on  me,  and  was,  I  own, 
unfeignedly  sorry.  But,  as  he  said,  duty  must  be  done,  and  the 
magistrate — on  the  whole,  a  denser  personage  than  Bodkins  himself 
— had  signed  a  warrant  for  my  arrest. 

^  I  was  taken  off  to  Battleborough  through  a  gaping  crowd,  who, 
forgetful  of  the  interchange  of  many  courtesies,  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  I  was  guilty.  In  &ct,  it  turned  out — what  had 
never  before  been  suspected — that  my  intennit^^t  jr^e^^^^^ 
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the  village,  and  my  lonely  wanderinga  with  a  sketch-book  in  my 
hand,  had  resulted  in  a  deeply  seated  and  unanimous  feeling  that 
I  was  after  no  good ;  and  that  I  should  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
murder  seemed  to  these  good  people  quite  a  natural  conclusion. 

*  I  was  brought  up  before  the  magistrates  the  next  morning, 
when  I  made  the  sketch  of  which  I  told  you.  I  was  remanded 
for  three  days,  which  sufficed  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
police  a  circumstance  which  they  might  perhaps  have  learned 
earlier,  if  they  had  not  shut  their  eyes,  lowered  their  heads,  and 
nm  at  me  bull-fashion.  On  the  Saturday  night,  being  myself  a 
little  upset  with  my  quarrel  with  Jack,  and  desiring  a  few  qriet 
moments  to  think  the  matter  over,  I  had  walked  over  to  Battle- 
borough,  had  slept  at  the  Falstaff,  had  had  my  shaving  water 
brought  up  at  nine  o'clock,  had  breakfasted  at  ten,  had  gone,  over 
to  the  old  church  for  the  eleven-o'clock  service,  which  I  had  dili- 
gently Fat  throughout — though,  if  my  deliverance  had  depended  on 
my  ability  to  say  what  the  sermon  was  about,  I  should  infallibly 
have  been  hanged.  All  this  was  as  plain  as  day,  and  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  for  the  police  to  release  me,  with  many  apologies 
from  the  gentlemen  on  the  bench,  and  amid  much  rapturous  blub- 
bering on  the  part  of  Bodkins,  who  wanted  to  shake  hands  with 
me  all  across  the  Market  Place.  But  I  had  had  enough  of  the 
police  and  Battleborough,  and  even  of  Ellandale,  which  I  saw  no 
more  till  the  morning  I  met  you. 

*  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  incensed  against  the  old  man  for  the 
trouble  to  which  he  had  put  me.  It  was  natural  enough  that,  in 
his  anxiety  to  clear  up  the  whole  matter,  he  should  mention  what 
Jack  had  told  him  about  our  fight,  which,  moreover,  did  not 
appear  altogether  without  bearing  upon  what  followed.  What  I 
was  maddened  at  was  the  fact  that  this  unfortunate  setting  of  the 
police  upon  the  wrong  track  lured  them  away  from  other  path- 
ways on  which  the  scent  of  blood  lay,  and  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  led  them  to  poor  Jack's  murderer.  As  it  was,  nothing  was 
discovered  then,  or  has  been  since.  The  murder  has  added 
another  to  those  mysteries  which  crowd  the  pages  of  our  criminal 
records,  and  Jack's  young  life  is  unavenged.  I  am  not  a  vindic- 
tive man,  I  trust ;  but  I  own  I  should  like  to  place  my  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  murderer,  with  the  old  stem  cry  of  the  pro- 
phet, "  Thou  art  the  man  1 " ' 

Frank's  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  he  sat  with  his  chin  sunk  on 
his  chest,  staring  into  the  fire,  after  a  manner  with  which  Josiah 
had  of  late  grown  familiar.  But  he  had  not  before  seen  this 
resolute  look  on  his  face,  in  which  there  was  something  of  anguish 
as  if  he  were  struggling  between  a  hateful  task  and  a  call  to  duty. 
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*  Look  what  he  has  done,'  he  added,  after  a  pause,  using  the 
personal  pronoun,  that  seemed  to  Josiah  as  if  he  had  in  his  mind 
some  particular  personage,  '  The  blow,  foully  dealt,  that  killed 
that  poor  lad,  also  destroyed  the  happiness  of  two  lives.  I  was 
certain  from  what  Jack  said  to  me  that  he  had  observed  in  Mary 
what  confirmed  my  hopes,  and  that  part  of  his  anger  with  me  was 
born  of  the  conviction  that  I  was  trifling  with  afiFections  already 
gained.  I  could  not  marry  Mary  with  this  horrible  mystery  hanging 
over  the  house ;  and  as  I  could  not  live  near  her  and  not  speak,  I 
went  away.  What  may  seem  to  be  the  wreck  of  my  own  career  is  of 
no  great  matter.  That  is  a  fracture  not  too  late  to  mend.  But, 
whatever  may  happen,  the  other  dream  has  gone  for  ever.  I  felt 
irresistibly  drawn  back  here  just  now,  for  to-morrow  it  is  ten  years 
since  this  thing  was  done.  I  want  to  look  about  me  a  bit,  meaning 
to  take  this  matter  up,  and  see  it  through,  at  whatever  cost.  That's 
what  I  am  here  for,  Josiah,  and  now  you  know  all  about  it,  in- 
cluding the  mystery  of  muddy  boots  and  mysterious  walks.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Josiah  ;  *  but  it  does  not  explain  why  I  am  here.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  wish  you  were  not.  But  the  fact  is,  that  I  felt 
I  must  talk  of  this  matter  to  some  one,  and  Heaven  seemed  to 
have  sent  you  at  this  particular  crisis.  You  can  listen  and  not 
talk,  and  moreover,  I  may  want  a  witness.  Now,  good  night ;  go  to 
bed,  and  don't  dream.' 

Josiah  went  to  bed  because  he  was  bidden,  just  as  he  had  come 
down  to  EUandale  when  commanded  by  this  authoritative  person 
with  a  pipe.  But  when  he  got  to  his  bedroom  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  let  himself  down 
from  the  window  and  make  for  Bat  tie  borough.  It  was  but  twelve 
and  a  half  miles,  and  he  could  send  for  his  valise.  He  opened  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  night  was  pitch-dark,  save  for  the 
light  of  a  few  stars.  The  stray  spring  weather  that  had  dropped 
down  into  this  winter  month  seemed  to  be  gone.  Tlie  wind  was 
blowing  unchecked  across  the  broad  field,  bringing  with  it  flakes 
of  snow.  Josiah  tried  not  to  look  over  to  the  quarter  where  the 
mill  stood.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  looked  the  more.  He  could 
just  see  the  building,  standing  ghost-like  against  the  waste  be- 
yond, and  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  stream.  On  the  whole, 
he  thought  he  had  best  stay  where  he  was,  and  he  got  into  bed 
with  exceptional  rapidity.  But  he  would  clear  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, whatever  Frank  might  say  :  with  which  mighty  resolve  he  fell 
asleep,  and  dreamed  that  Jack  was  alternately  dropping  into  the 
mill-stream  and  through  the  chasm  in  the  mill-floor. 

HENRY   W.    LUCY,  j 
( To  he  concluded,)  ^'9'^'^^^  ^v  VjOOg IC 
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Hamblen  illounti  I^arroU). 

IV. 

A  PLEASANT  shady  lane  divides  Casluobury  from  Grove  Park, 
which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Harrow, 
on  the  Hemel  Hempstead  road,  so  that  the  many  broad  acres  that 
are  covered  by  the  grounds  of  the  two  residences  are  almost  con- 
tiguous. The  lodge  is  at  (he  corner  of  the  lane,  and  no  exception 
is  taken  to  any  one  walking  through  to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  that  all  the  parks  in  this  charming  district  can  offer. 
The    road   slopes  down  to  a    bridge  over  the  Colne  which   runs 


Grove  Park. 


through  the  grounds,  and  herds  of  deer  are  either  resting  under 
the  shade  of  beeches  and  elms,  or  gazing  with  aurprised  eyes  at  the 
passer-by.  Perhaps  the  road  that  is  spoken  of  is  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  in  either  Cashiobury  or  Moor  Park.  The  grounds 
of  Grove  Park  are  some  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  they 
enclose,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  a  very  successful  farm, 
which  was  laid  out  and  conducted  with  great  sagacity  by  the  great- 
uncle  of  the  present  proprietor  when  he  enjoyed  the  estates  and 
dignities.  '  The  quantity  of  land  which  his  lordship  has  now  in 
cultivation  includes  about  600  acres,  and,  as  the  prevailing  soil  is 
a  sharp  gravel,  the  skill  and  industry  necessary  to  render  it  pro- 
ductive must  be  of  a  superior  description,     ^n,, tj^isy'^jm^^ut 
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100  acree  are  every  year  laid  in  artificial  grasses,  which  remain 
for  feeding  and  cutting  for  three  years,  in  which  time,  from  live 
stock — particularly  sheep — being  kept  upon  them,  they  are  so  well 
dressed  that  on  breaking  them  up  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
three  good  crops  of  corn  are  taken  fiom  them  in  succession,  with- 
out any  other  dressing,  providing  the  seasons  are  favourable.  The 
rotation  is  generally  oats,  wheat,  and  barley ;  but  this  is  sometimes 
varied  by  the  introduction  of  peas.  By  pursuing  this  system, 
the  other  parts  of  the  land  can  be  dressed  more  highly,  and  a 
greater  number  of  sheep  is  admitted  to  be  kept. 

*  In  the  management  of  the  sheep  stock  his  lordship  generally 
purchases  the  best  Eyeland  ewes  that  can  be  procured,  about 
Michaelmas  or  sometimes  sooner :  to  these  a  large-sized  Leicester 
is  added,  and  sometimes  another,  but  always  a  well-shaped  animal. 
The  ewes  commonly  cost  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  shillings 
a  head,  the  lamb  sells  for  at  lea^t  the  prime  cost  of  the  ewe,  and 
the  ewe  fattens  at  the  same  time,  and  both  are  sold  within  the 
year  for  not  less  than  thirty  shillings. 

'  His  lordship's  stock  of  deer  is  generally  from  350  to  400,  and 
of  these  a  few  brace  are  annually  fattened  for  sale. 

*  Considerable  attention  is  also  given  to  poultry ;  and  geese, 
turkeys,  guinea-fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  are  bred  here  in  abundance.  A 
complete  carpenter's  yard  forms  part  of  the  farming  establishment, 
and  the  whole  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  liberality  and 
judgment.' 

This  is  the  account  of  a  contemporary,  and  was  written  in  the 
very  early  part  of  the  present  century,  but  it  is  a  faithful  comment 
upon  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  utility  of  private  parks; 
and  indeed  the  management  of  the  farm  as  here  described  is  a 
just  picture  of  a  well-conducted  one,  even  with  our  present  know- 
ledge. But  the  glory  of  *  the  Grove'  is  its  picture  gallery,  which 
was  in  part  brought  away  from  Cornbury,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Earls  of  Clarendon,  and  now  the  residence  of  Ix)rd  Churchill,  who 
is  some  descendant  of  the  great  Marlborough,  and  whose  family  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1815.  On  the  walls  of  the  Grove  we 
see  through  suites  of  rooms  men  who  have  left  their  names  and 
their  mark  in  English  history,  and  their  lineaments  are  almost  as 
vivid  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  portrayed.  Vandyck, 
Lely,  Carl  Janssen,  are  all  well  represented  here,  and  indeed  this 
magnificent  collection  of  portraits  is  almost  as  interesting  to  a 
picture-collector  as  to  an  historian.  Of  course  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  portraits  is  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  from  whom  the 
present  family  derive  their  title,  and  who,  as  Granger  says,  *  was 
of  too  subtle  a  nature  for  the  age  of  Charles  tjie  Seqp5j^^^^^^{\e 
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have  been  content  to  enslave  millions,  he  might  have  been  more 
a  monarch  than  that  unprincely  king ;  but  he  did  not  only  look 
upon  himself  as  the  guardian  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  but  had  a  pride  in  his  nature  that  was  above  vice,  and 
chose  rather  to  be  a  victim  himself  than  to  sacrifice  his  integrity. 
He  had  only  one  part  to  act,  and  that  was  of  an  honest  man,  and 
he  was  a  much  greater,  perhaps  a  happier,  man,  alone  and  in 
exile,  than  Charles  II.  upon  his  throne,'  The  portrait  is  a  very 
noble  one,  and  full  of  dignity.  There  are  also  other  chancellors 
in  the  collection,  such  as  Lord  Cottington,  who  held  the  seals  under 
Charles  I.,  and'  Chancellor  Wareham,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  same  time — almost 
corresponding  in  kind  with  the  prince-bishops  of  the  Continent, 
— but  the  mixture  of  trusts  was  quite  usual  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  might  be  puzzling  to  the  reader  of  Shakespeare  to  understand 
all  at  once  the  dialogue  between  Falstaff  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  which  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  *  Henry  IV.'  FalstafPs 
ready  wit  is  far  too  much  for  the  Chief  Justice,  even  though  the 
latter  was  as  able  a  man  as  Gascoigne  ;  but  when  he  says,  *  Will 
your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pounds  to  furnish  me  forth  ?  * 
it  would  seem  a  most  unreasonable  request.  A  thousand  pounds 
would  equal  at  least  fifteen  times  such  a  sum  now,  and,  even  if  the 
security  were  all  that  Lombard  Street  could  desire,  a  chief  justice 
is  not  a  money-lender.  This  was  not,  however,  the  plea  for 
declining  at  all.  *  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny,  you  are  too  impatient 
to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well.'  He  could,  however,  quite  easily 
have  complied  with  FalstaflPs  request,  as  he  had  by  virtue  of  his 
office  the  control  of  the  resources  of  the  Treasury. 

The  origin  of  the  Chancellor's  office  forms  also  a  natural 
subject  for  reflection  as  we  look  over  the  grand  collection  of 
portraits  at  the  Grove,  but  it  seems  to  be  lost  in  puzzles.  The 
Conqueror  brought  his  chaplain  with  him  into  England  and  made 
him  the  head  of  a  college  of  notaries,  who  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  king's  chaplains,  and  in  his  capacity  of  arch-chaplain  the 
Chancellor  became  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience  and  of  the 
chapels  royal ;  in  his  character  of  grand  notary  he  became  the 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  was  raised  to  the  plural  number, 
either  out  of  compliment  to  the  phraseology  of  France,  or  because 
William  made  it  a  double  seal,  with  his  equestrian  figure  on  one 
side  and  his  robed  figure  on  the  other. 

Chancellor  is  a  word  of  wide  signification,  and  formerly  denoted 
merely  an  usher  or  secretary  to  the  imperial  court,  and,  as  we  see, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  frequently  the  Chancellor. 
Wareham's  portrait  (who  held  the  double  officj^^eiSyprce^oj^cin 
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the  collection.  Finally,  the  Chancellorship  was  a  law  office, 
though  Lord  Clarendon  declared  when  he  became  a  politician  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  law,  and  here  again  we  are  confronted 
with  a  pronounced  difference  between  the  selection  of  English 
judges  and  French.  An  English  judge  is  an  old  advocate ;  a 
French  judge  has  for  long  been  chosen  early  in  life,  and  learns 
his  duties  in  a  different  way.  ^  The  legal  magistracy  of  France,' 
as  has  well  been  remarked,  *  with  its  virtuous  chancellors  and 
courageous  presidents,  was  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  ancient 
monarchy.  Their  names  are  a  line  of  light  along  French  history ; 
and  while  no  system  can  keep  up  a  race  of  UHopitals  and 
D'Aguesseaus,  it  is  more  than  mere  good  fortune  to  have  produced 
them  once.' 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  here. 
He  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  after  having  filled  the  offices  of  Recorder  of  London 
and  Solicitor-General.  This  painting  is  by  Cornelius  Janssen. 
There  are  several  very  fine  ones  of  others  by  the  same  artist  in 
this  collection,  especially  one  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  evil  genius  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  one  of  them.  This  is  a 
very  fine  painting,  though  the  face  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It 
has  been  considered  Janssen's  masterpiece,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style  are  very  apparent  in  it.  He  generally  painted  on 
panels,  and  used  ultramarine  in  his  black  colours  as  well  as  in  his 
carnations,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  their  continuous 
lustre.  He  was  commonly  regarded  almost  as  a  rival  of  Vandyck, 
but  he  wanted  the  ease  and  grace  of  that  consummate  master.  In 
delicacy  of  finish,  however,  and  perhaps  almost  in  brilliancy  of  colour, 
he  is  Vandyck*s  superior.  The  growing  fame  of  Vandyck,  however, 
rather  placed  Janssen  in  the  background :  commissions  of  great 
value  that  would  have  been  Janssen's  found  their  way  to  Vandyck's 
studio,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  returned  to 
Amsterdam.  There  is  another  of  his  paintings  here,  of  the  *  Queen 
of  Bohemia.'  She  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  married  Frederick 
v.,  the  Elector  Palatine.  There  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
portrait  of  the  learned  and  virtuous  Lord  Falkland.  Historians 
of  both  sides  agree  that  his  life  was  blameless  even  for  those  days. 
All  his  sympathies  were  with  the  popular  cause,  but  he  beUeved 
his  duty  lay  in  follbwing  the  fortunes  of  the  king,  even  though 
he  mistrusted  him.  Often  at  the  end  of  his  musings  he  would 
call  out  *  Peace,  peace,'  and  lament  over  the  calamities  of  the 
country  he  loved  so  well.  He  was  the  centre  of  a  learned  following 
who  strove  to  reform  the  Church,  to  separate  secular  from  eccle- 
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siastical  offices,  and  relieve  bishops  from  their  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  When  he  buckled  on  his  sword  for  the  battle 
of  Newbury  he  felt  sure  it  was  for  the  last  time,  and  he  fell  at 
the  end  of  the  day  *  ingeminating  "Peace,  peace,"'  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four.  There  is  also  a  portrait  by  Vandyck  of  another 
nobleman  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Civil  Wars,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  James  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
fill  a  large  space  over  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room.  The 
countess  is  in  white  satin,  wonderfully  painted,  and  the  earl  is  in 
black ;  the  child  is  in  a  dull  red  dress.  Within  a  furlong  of  where 
these  lines  are  written  is  the  house  where  Lord  Derby  passed  his 
last  night  on  earth  before  the  melancholy  procession  set  out  for 
Bolton.  Anything  like  an  account  of  this  invaluable  collection  is 
of  course  impossible,  and  all  that  can  be  even  attempted  is  to 
notice  very  shortly  a  few  that  made  the  strongest  impression 
during  a  short  visit.  There  is  a  large  picture  of  Monmouth,  who 
indeed  looks  no  better  than  any  other  of  the  worthless  race  firom 
which  he  sprung,  and  the  description  of  it  is  ^  Monmouth  consulting 
his  astrologer.'  But  Brayley  and  Britton  give  it  a  different  com- 
plexion. *  In  the  library  is  a  full-length  picture  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  in  armour,  accompanied  by  a  man  who  appears  like  a 
foreign  seaman,  pointing  to  the  Netherlands  on  a  globe.'  There  are 
some  beautiful  female  faces,  such  as  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  the 
second  Clarendon  ;  she  is  simple  and  almost  rustic-looking,  with 
fine  pleasant  eyes,  and  another  of  the  same  name  dressed  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Sarah  Jennings,  also  the  first  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, is  hardly  the  imperious-looking  person  one  would  expect, 
who  held  such  influence  over  Marlborough,  and  made  Queen  Anne 
do  anything  she  desired.  The  cold  cynical  Alarlborough  says  that 
he  looked  at  the  cliffs  with  his  *  perspective  glass,'  in  hopes  that 
he  might  catch  a  sight  of  her  once  more,  as  he  set  out  on  one 
of  his  campaigns ;  and  as  for  her  impetuousness,  she  caused  the 
grand  pile  of  Woodstock,  which  had  no  equal  as  a  royal  residence 
in  England,  to  be  swept  awa}^  considering  that  it  was  not  fit 
company  for  Blenheim.  But  as  seen  in  the  gallery  at  the  Grove 
she  is  simple  and  pretty,  and,  so  far  from  being  the  violent 
malignant  person  we  know  her  to  have  been,  we  should  almost 
think  she  was  an  unsophisticated  country  rector's  daughter.  James 
II.  is  finely  painted  in  armour,  with  his  dark  gloomy  face,  and 
indeed  his  picture  is  an  excellent  comment  upon  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions that  Macaulay  has  given  us  of  his  evil  life.  But 
singularly  enough  there  is  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  family  of 
Charles  I.,  and  in  this  he  appears  as  the  Duke  of  York,  a  vivacious, 
laughing  boy,  with  a  pleasant  and  almost  a  luminous  expression. 

*  Digitized  by  VjUtJVlVC 
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Then  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Ellesmere  sitting  with  his  hat  on 
in  court,  as  was  the  custom  in  old  times.  He  was  also  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Like  Clarendon,  he  was  an  upright  judge,  and  indeed  one  of  his 
sayings  used  to  be,  *  PVost  and  fraud  end  in  foul.'  He  was  once 
required  to  sign  a  document  which  would  have  wronged  a  subject, 
but  pleased  a  Stuart  king.  *  And  would  you  have  me  put  my 
hand  to  this?'  he  paid,  and  received  an  affirmative  reply.  *  Nay, 
then,'  he  said,  *  I  will  do  more :  I  will  put  both  hands  to  it,'  and  then 
he  tore  it  in  two.  He  died  at  York  House,  and  was  buried  at  tlie 
country  church  of  Doddleston,  a  few  miles  from  Chester.  Among 
the  other  portraits  is  one  of  Luther  and  the  reformers.  Luther 
is  probably  an  excellent  likeness,  and  indeed  closely  resembles  the 
one  at  Wiirtzburg.  There  is  also  another  portrait  of  an  Englisli 
reformer,  John  Bunyan,  which  is  a  good  painting.  He  is  repre- 
sented here  as  younger  and  more  sprightly  than  we  commonly 
see  him.  There  i.^  also  a  portrait  of  Cromwell  with  a  baton  in 
his  hand,  that  closely  resembles  one  of  the  likenesses  of  the 
Protector  in  the  British  Museum.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portraits  is  that  of  the  late  Lord  Clarendon,  the  diplomatist  and 
statesman.  He  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  imder  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  Kussell,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, during  their  tenures  of  office  ;  and  in  the  hall  is  a  marble 
bust  of  him  which  corresponds  wonderfully  with  the  portrait. 
There  is  more  re6nement  in  the  face  than  in  any  of  the  old 
portraits,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  as  much  latent  power 
and  firmness.  But,  as  before  said,  a  volume  might  be  written  on 
this  collection  without  once  trenching  on  old  ground.* 

If  we  leave  the  lodge  gate  again  at  Grove  Park  we  shall  find 
ourselves  opposite  Russell  Farm,  as  it  is  called,  though  it  is  in 
reality  a  very  fine  residence  belonging  to  a  great  China  manu- 
facturer. And  here  it.may  be  well  to  point  out  that  those  who  go 
by  the  present  issue  of  ordnance  maps  may  be  often  misled,  and  it 
must  rejoice  pedestrians  to  think  that  a  new  issue  may  be  expected 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  Between  Watford  and  Kussell  Farm  is 
another  farm  bearing  the  name  of  *  Nascot,'  and  laid  out  appa- 
rently in  a  park.  This  is  now  occupied  l»y  the  residences  of  pro- 
fessional men  or  merchants  from  London,  and  of  course  the  houses 
are  restricted  to  a  certain  size.  Some  are  in  well-kept  grounds 
and  have  hothouses  and  vinerie?,  and  tlic  usual  accessories  of 
wealth,  and  a  walk  along  the  lanes  through  them  is  always  pleasant. 
Flower-beds  and  velvety  lawns  greet  the  eye,  and  remind  us  that 

*  There  is  a  descripticn  of  tluee  portraits  by  Lady  Therera  IiCvi}'|  \i'bich  willjb« 
foUDd  in  her  Friendt  and  Contemporaries  0/  Lord  Clarendon,    Digitized  by  Vj*^v^QIC 
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there  is  as  much  beauty  in  cultivated  nature  as  in  the  wildernesses 
and  solitary  places.  The  last  bouse  that  has  been  built  along  the 
Hemel  Hempstead  road  (Oaklands)  stands  in  somewhat  broader 
grounds  than  the  others,  and  these  have  been  well  laid  out.  Some 
fine  oaks  that  grew  in  them  have  been  left  untouched  and  un- 
trimmed,  and  these  give  it  a  snug  residential  appearance.  It  was 
customary  not  long  ago  to  ^  clear '  the  land  where  a  house  was  to 
be  built,  and  replant  trees  according  to  the  owner's  fancy  in  horti- 
culture— an  absurdly  wrong  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance that  he  could  never  live  to  see  his  trees  more  than  shrubs. 
I  have  often  seen  a  house  built  by  a  brother  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  present  Government.  The  house  is  a  very  admirable 
one  as  far  as  accommodation  and  convenience  are  concerned,  but 
unhappily  the  indigenous  trees  were  cut  down  some  thirty  years 
ago,  to  make  room  for  newer  and  more  fashionable  growths,  and 
the  death  of  the  proprietor  has  been  in  the  way  of  his  ever  realising 
his  expectations.  The  entrance  to  Grove  Park  is  near  the  seven- 
teenth milestone  from  London,  and  the  pleasant  village  of  King's 
Langley  lies  between  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth.  The  church 
is  of  various  dates,  but  it  is  principally  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  there  are  parts  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  from  draw- 
ings left  of  it  before  it  was  modernised  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  Still,  this  has  not  been 
entirely  swept  away,  for  the  demolition  of  its  old  features  has  been 
only  partial. 

The  monuments  of  King's  Langley  are  very  interesting,  and 
the  group  shown  overleaf  is  extremely  picturesque.  The  tomb  in  the 
foreground  has  often  been  called  the  tomb  of  Sir  Piers  Gaveston, 
the  worthless  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  but  the  architecture  and 
the  costumes  point  to  a  more  recent  period,  and  it  is  more  prob- 
ably the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Vemey  of  Pendley,  who  was  sheriff  of 
Herts  and  Essex  in  the  fourteenth  of  Henry  VII.  The  costumes, 
it  is  true,  would  indicate  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  but  we  often 
see  now  old  gentlemen  in  fashions  of  the  last  generation,  and  a 
slight  discrepancy  in  costume  might  be  further  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  efSgies  we  see  in  ancient  tombs  were 
often  chiselled  during  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased.  According  to 
Stowe,  however,  it  would  seem  that  Sir  Piers  Gaveston  was  first 
buried  at  the  Preaching  Friars  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  reinterred 
in  King's  Langley  church.  The  screen  divides  the  monumental 
effigies  from  the  small  chapel  where  Edmund  Langley,  the  son  of 
Edward  III.,  was  buried.  According  to  a  fine  mellow  copper-plate 
now  before  me,  published  in  1812,  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Langley 
stood  within  the  altar  rails,  and  a  wall,  where  the  screen  here 
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shown  stands,  blocked  up  the  north-east  end  of  the  church. 
Britton  says:  'The  tomb  was  originally  differently  situated,  as 
appears  from  the  sides  being  surrounded  with  shields  of  arms ; 
though  from  its  present  position  those  only  on  the  west  and  south  can 
now  be  seen.  The  arms  on  the  west  side  are  those  of  Westminster, 
England,  and  Mercia  ;  the  shields  on  the  south  display  the  arms 
of  Edmund,  &c.,  and  all  the  shields  are  in  the  centres  of  orna- 
mented square  compartments.'  Since  Britton  wrote,  the  tomb 
has  been  removed  into  a  chapel,  of  which  only  the  first  bay  of  the 
screen  is  shown :  perhaps,  however,  the  original  situation  was  not 
far  distant  from  that  shown  on  the  old  copper-plate ;  and  if  the 


Tcm\h  of  Edvivnd  Langfey,  Dtdic  of  Yorh 


rank  and  dignity  of  Langley  are  remembered,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  he  lay  within  the  altar  rails,  provoking  the  envy 
of  the  rhyming  cynic  on  chancel  tombs — 

The  further  in  the  more  they  pay, 
Here  I  lie  as  warm  as  they. 

King's  Langley  was  formerly  not  only  a  magnificent  royal 
residence,  but  a  place  where  parliaments  were  held.  There  are  yet 
foundations  in  existence  showing  where  the  royal  palace  stood, 
but  the  dressed  stone  has  long  since  been  carted  away, — as  we 
may  easily  perceive  if  we  notice  the  walls  and  farm-buildings  in 
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the  neighbourliood.  Edmund  Langley,  whose  tomb  is  in  this  quiet 
country  church,  it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say,  is  the  direct  ancestor 
of  our  present  Queen. 

Formerly  there  was  a  priory  of  Dominicans  here,  founded  by 
the  son  of  an  English  baron  supposed  to  be  Roger  Lucy,  but 
commonly  called  Robert  Udle^  and  his  cognomen  may  be  left  for 
explanation  to  the  eminent  antiquary  Gough,  who  says:  *A 
Yallensibus  ita  cognominatus  eo  quod  eosdem  Wallicos  regi  Angliae 
rebelles,  tanquam  inferni  undique  devastavit/  (Gough,  p.  349, 
vol.  i.)  The  buildings  at  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
must  have  been  on  a  very  fine  scale.  Indeed,  through  the  muniR- 
cence  of  the  Edwards  it  became  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
Dominican  houses  in  England.  The  first  four  of  the  Edwards 
seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  munificent  bequests, 
and  indeed  it  is  so  near  a  royal  residence  that  we  can  understand 
the  advantages  *  Preaching  '  friars  enjoyed.  Tanner  calls  this  a 
houFe  of  Friars  preachers  founded  by  Hella,and  '  enlarged  by  Edward 
J.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  Edward  IV.,' so  that  at  the  di:jso- 
lution  it  was  among  the  wealthiest  of  the  Dominican  house?. 
Speed  estimated  its  revenues  at  150f.  14«.  8d,  but  Dugdale  places 
them  rather  below  that  sum.  I  should  however  have  no  diflBculty 
in  believing  that  Speed's  estimate  was  well  within  the  mark.  It 
of  course  followed  the  fate  of  similar  establishments  at  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  divided 
among  favourites. 

Queen  Mary  indeed  restored  the  establishment  as  a  nunnery, 
with  a  prioress  and  nuns,  but  it  was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

A  strange  superstition,  once  prevailed  in  England — touch- 
ing for  king  s  evil,'  as  it  was  called — and  this  till  recently  was 
commemorated  on  a  printed  proclamation  in  King's  Langley 
church.  The  king's  evil,  as  it  was  termed,  is  (it  is  needless  to 
say)  a  form  of  scrofula,  and  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  habits  of  the  day.  It  appears  now  to  arise  from  im- 
proper food,  or  insuflBcient  clothing,  or  neglect,  or  improper 
treatment  during  dentition.  It  is  not  necessarily  hereditary, 
though  it  often  is  so,  and  some  authorities  in  speaking  of  it  have 
said  that  it  died  out  and  reappeared.  Still,  all  we  know  of  it  is  that 
it  is  the  result  of  such  insanitary  habits  as  prevailed  of  old ;  but 
that  did  not  suit  the  advocates  for  royal  prerogative,  and  it  was 
commonly  held  that  the  cure,  and  only  cure,  was  touch  from  the 
king's  hand.  In  King's  Langley  church  a  proclamation  was 
printed,  and  remained  until  recent  times,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  James  II,  would  oflSciate  upon  the  unfortunate  between  All 
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Hallows  and  Christmas,  and  Lady  Day  and  Midsummer.  The 
origin  of  the  ceremony  I  could  never  learn.  It  is  doubtless 
connected  with  some  ecclesiastical  rite,  though  whether  pagan  or 
early  Christian  is  uncertain.  A  proviso  appeared  in  the  pro- 
clamation that  no  person  who  had  been  once  touched  should  enter 
another  appearance,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  in  admirable 
keeping  with  the  ceremony  itself,  as  he  would  be  officially  speaking 
perfectly  well,  notwithstanding  any  crude  and  unorthodox  belief 
to  the  contrary  he  might  entertain.  Under  this  proclamation 
was  another,  with  so  respectable  a  name  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  (Sancroft's)  attached,  and  he  says  that  the  feast  of 
St.  Matthias  is  not  to  be  held  on  the  25th  of  February,  as  *  common 
almanacs  have  wildly  and  en^oneously  fixed  it,'  but  on  the  24th 
for  ever,  leap  year  or  not.  He  Feems  to  have  been  taken  to  task 
by  Wallis,  the  famous  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  Oxford ; 
but  I  see  upon  reference  to  almanacs,  both  leap  year  and  otherwise, 
that  the  feast  is  still  kept  on  the  24th,  without,  as  far  as  we  know, 
any  disturbance  sidereal  or  terrestrial. 

A  ehort  walk  from  King's  Langley  leads  to  Abbot's  Langley, 
and  it  is  so  called  from  its  having  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Albans.  At  the  dissolution  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  Crown,  and  remained  so  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  T.,  when  that  monarch  granted  it  to  Francis  Combe,  of 
Hemel  Hempstead,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  The  village  of  Abbot's  Langley 
is  exceedingly  pleasant,  long,  straggling,  and  very  picturesque. 
The  church  is  quite  a  model  of  a  *  rustic  beauty,'  and,  before  the 
black-oak  pews  with  all  their  quaintness  were  swept  away,  the 
interior  must  have  been  as  attractive  as  the  exterior. 

The  only  Englishman  that  ever  held  pontifical  sway  was  bom 
at  Abbot's  Langley.  An  English  cardinal  stood  high,  indeed,  among 
Italian  sporting  men,  who  wished  to  back  their  opinions  at  tlie 
last  election,  but  he  was  distanced  sadly  in  the  voting.  Nicholas 
de  Brakespear  was  certainly  not  the  man  we  should  have  expected 
to  fill  so  high  an  office.  There  is  a  place  called  after  his  name 
in  the  parish  of  St^  Michael's,  near  the  seat  of  Ix)rd  Verulam. 
According  to  all  accounts,  the  English  pope  was  a  rather  stupid 
boy,  and  the  reclusei  of  St.  Albans  refused  him  a  monk's  gown, 
because  he  was  not  sufficiently  a  scholar  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  order.  By  way  of  giving  his  talents  a  further  chance  of 
development  he  went  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Kufus  in  Provence,  and 
became  a  canon,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  that  picturesque  pile. 
Here,  however,  his  fatal  aptitude  for  misgovemment  reappeared, 
and  the  monks  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  Nic^o|a|  ^ 
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appeared  before  the  pontifical  court  to  answer,  and  so  ingratiated 
himself  at  Rome  that  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Alba,  and  sent  on  a 
rather  hopeless  expedition  to  convert  the  Teutonic  races.  When 
the  Pope  died  in  1154  Brakespear  was  elected  to  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  he  assumed  the  title  of  Adrian  the  Fourth.  Dressed 
with  a  little  brief  authority,  he  did  indeed  play  fantastic  tricks. 
He  refused  to  invest  the  Emperor  Frederic  with  the  imperial 
diadem  till  he  had  prostrated  himself  before  him  and  held  the 


Abbot* t  Lavgleij. 

stirrup  of  his  palfrey  while  he  mounted  it.  He  held  the  chair  for 
five  years,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's  church,  near  his  prede- 
cessor Eugenius.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  a  fly  had  choked 
him,  but  a  more  readily  received  belief  was  that  some  philtre 
cunningly  administered  was  the  cause  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy 
See.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  only  Englishman  that  ever 
wielded  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  it  is  just  possible  that, 
after  their  experience  of  the  specimen  we  sent  them,  the  cardinala 
did  not  think  England  a  happy  recruiting-ground  for  popes,  ^ic 
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There  is  a  beautiful  example  of  a  country  house  at  Abbot's 
Langley,  called,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Cecil  Ix)dge.  The  trees 
round  are  fine,  even  for  this  part  of  England.  The  cedars  of 
Lebanon  grow  almost  as  if  they  were  on  the  mountain  from  which 
they  take  their  name,  and  there  are  some  wonderful  horse- 
chestnuts.  One  is  especially  grand ;  its  spreading  boughs  reach 
the  ground,  and  there  they  take  root  almost  like  a  banana  tree, 
and  spring  up  again  into  fine  branching  stems.  There  is  a  beech- 
tree  like  this  in  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's  grounds  at  Dunkeld, 
but  here  the  circle  of  beech-trees  that  surround  the  parent  stem 
have  acted  like  parasites,  and  would  seem  to  have  emaciated  the 
original  branches  that  reached  the  ground ;  these  are  quite  thin 
in  the  middle,  for  want  of  nourishment :  their  extravagant 
offspring  have  drained  them.  But  at  Abbot's  Langley  the  original 
branches  of  the  beeches  have  not  acted  so  undutiful  a  part,  and 
they  are  strong  and  powerful.  There  is  a  footpath  from  Abbot's 
Langley  to  Brickett's  Wood  on  the  St.  Alban^s  road  that  is  very 
beautiful,  and  indeed  the  view  when  we  first  emerge  from  the 
village  is  simply  one  grand  panorama.  It  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  suppose  that  there  are  many  Londoners  who  have  not 
seen  it,  but  if  there  are  they  may  at  any  time  for  a  small  cost, 
and  within  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  ride,  see  one  of  the  grandest 
views  in  England.  Epping  Woods  stretch  out  like  a  long  black  line 
in  the  horizon,  and  the  vast  landscape  is  dotted  over  with  village 
church  towers  and  country  seats.  London  is  visible  on  the  right, 
and  to  the  left  we  can  see  the  long  roof  of  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
which  is  about  six  miles  distant.  Speaking  from  recollection, 
which  is  of  course  often  misleading,  I  should  say  that  the  celebrated 
view  from  Heidelberg  is  not  superior  in  beauty  to  this,  though  there 
is  another  view,  which  lies  in  Middlesex,  and  is  even  somewhat  nearer 
to  London,  that  equals  it  in  interest,  and  one  which  the  several 
Londoners  I  have  asked  say  they  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  and  this  is  the  magnificent  prospect  from  Harefield, 
which  will  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  December  chapter  of 
this  series. 

ALFRED  BIMUER. 
{Jtbhe  continued,) 
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Lovely  child  of  sunny  summer — 

Pinn'J  adroitly  on  my  breast — 
Whence  art  thou  a  prized  new-comei  ? 

How  art  thou  my  bosom  guest  ? 
Nursling  of  the  sultry  weather, 

Born  of  sunlight  and  the  show'r?, 
Wherefore  meet  we  thus  together 

In  this  busy  world  of  ours  ? 

Speak  I  away  with  hesitation  I 

Tell  me  all  about  you  now. 
(In  familiar  conversation 

We  dismiss  the  *  thee '  and  'thou.') 
Tell  me,  I  repeat,  the  story 

Of  the  days  you  deemed  so  bright, 
Ere  you  came  to  cast  a  glory 

On  this  button-hole  to-night. 

Ne'er  was  I  a  blind  believer 

In  the  charms  of  country  life. 
Dearer  much  to  me  the  fever 

Of  our  city's  hum  and  strife. 
Yet  your  pastoral  confessions 

Might  be  welcome  to  mine  ear. 
Breathe  your  innocent  impressions 

While  the  breath  is  left  you,  dear. 

Brought  on  earth  to  perish  only. 

Blooming  only  to  decay, 
Were  you  not,  I  ask  you,  lonely. 

Living  lots  of  miles  away  ? 
Friends  you  had,  who  all  adored  you. 

Full  of  gay  and  giddy  chat ; 
Still  their  tittle-tattle  bored  you, 

And  their  jokes  fell  very  flat. 

Was  it  not  a  dull  employment. 
Idly  waving  on  your  stalk  ? 

Would  it  not  have  been  enjoyment 
Getting  off  to  take  a  walk  ? 
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Not  for  all  the  gems  or  raetals 

All  the  mines  on  earth  can  give, 
With  an  earwig  in  my  petals 

E'en  an  instant  I  could  live. 

Clover,  buttercups,  or  daisies 

(Hidden  far  from  vulgar  viewr), 
Though  they  reap  not  half  your  praises, 

Lead  a  better  life  than  you. 
Daisies,  buttercups,  or  clover — 

Hermits  of  the  hills  or  vales — 
Never,  when  tlieir  time  is  over. 

Come  to  die  in  swallow-tails. 

Yet  one  comfort  you  may  cherish. 

Though  it  will  not  last  you  long ; 
Happy  flow'r,  'tis  yours  to  perish 

'Mid  the  tumult  of  the  throng. 
Hark  !  although  my  gold  repeater 

Marks  the  advent  of  the  morn — 
Mirthful  song  in  rugged  metre 

Gaily  on  the  breeze  is  borne. 

You  and  I  have  been  together. 

Dining  up  at  Eaton  Square. 
Pretty  creature,  tell  me  whether 

All  was  not  'quite  utter'  there. 
Meats  were  never  more  delicious. 

Wines  with  ours  could  never  vie. 
Well  as  any  one  could  wish  us 

Have  we  feasted,  you  and  I. 

To  the  Op'ra  next  I  took  you. 

Just  in  time  to  catch  one  act. 
('Tis  not  oft  the  poet,  look  you. 

Could  have  done  so — that's  a  fact.) 
Then  to  cards  and  conversation 

At  the  club  we  settled  down. 
There's  a  round  of  dissipation ! 

Aren't  you  glad  you  came  to  town  ? 

BENRY  8.   LEIGH. 
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Chapter  X. 

TOUNG  FOLK  DISPOSE. 

Sub  had  said  to  him  with  a  pretty  pretence  of  mystery,  lowering 
her  eyebrows,  raising  her  eyes,  and  holding  up  her  finger  warn- 
ingly,  as  if  to  imply  that  the  greatest  secrecy  was  imperative, 
*  You  shall  have  a  surprise  to-night.  Hush,  do  not  breathe  a  word, 
for  it  may  be  overheard.  I  am  the  Mystic  Maiden  of  the  Wilder- 
ness ;  you  are  the  forlorn  Knight  lost  in  the  maze,  and  I  am  luring 
you  on  to  what  fate  you  know  not,  care  not,  for  you  are  desperate, 
and  I — am  very  beautiful ! ' 

Then  she  burst  into  a  laugh  as  she  observed  his  expression  of 
uneasy  wonder.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  enter  into  her  bur- 
lesque humour  or  to  attempt  to  change  it.  He,  like  her  father, 
had  felt  that  her  merriment  had  been  only  assumed  as  a  mask  for 
some  other  emotion,  and  a  strange  note  in  her  present  laughter 
made  him  sure  of  it. 

They  were  walking  across  the  lawn,  he  somewhat  grave,  she 
glancing  coquettishly  at  him,  and  apparently  much  amused. 

^  I  suppose  that  is  part  of  your  play,'  he  rejoined,  smiling. 
*  The  last  words  of  the  speech  are  excellent  because  they  are 
true.' 

*  Ah,  but  true  things  are  not  always  excellent  or  pleasant.  I 
pass  the  compliment  because  it  is  in  your  part  to  say  nice  things 
which  are  not  true.  How  funny  you  look !  Have  I  taken  you 
away  too  soon  from  the  delights  of  the  intellectual  feast  which  I 
believe  gentlemen  always  indulge  in  when  released  from  the  be- 
numbing presence  of  womankind  ? ' 

*  Your  satire  is  undeserved.     I  am  glad  to  be  your  attendant.' 
*And  to  endure  my  folly,  you  would  have  added,  but  that 

would  not  have  suited  your  part.     Were  you  ever  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre?' 

*  Yes  ;  were  you  ? ' 

^  Often  ;  and  I  remember  the  grand  sensation  scenes,  and  the 
fine  way  the  heroes  spoke,  and  their  valorous  deeds,  and  the  pan- 
tomimes, and  the  oranges  and  the  nuts  we  were  requested  not  to 
crack  during:  the  performance— oh,  it  was  lust — lust — ^lovely  I ' 
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^  I  see  ;  it  is  a  melodramatic  burlesque  you  are  meditating.' 

*  Burlesque,  indeed  I  I  am  in  earnest,  and  everybody  must  be 
the  same.' 

*  Quite  right.  The  more  serious  we  appear  to  be,  the  more 
ridiculous  we  shall  be  to  the  spectators.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
burlesque  that  the  performer  should  seem  unconscious  of  any  buf- 
foonery in  his  conduct.' 

<  It  should  not  be  difficult ;  we  make  fools  of  ourselves  every 
day  without  knowing  it.' 

Here  there  was  a  distant  note  of  sadness  which  seemed  a 
strange  undertone  in  a  life  surrounded  by  all  the  tangible  require* 
ments  of  happiness. 

^  Some  of  us  cannot  help  it.' 

'  None  of  us  can,  I  am  afraid.  Did  you  ever  settle  in  your 
own  mind  why  we  laugh  at  a  clown  squashing  a  stuffed  baby  when 
we  should  scream  if  it  were  a  real  one  ? ' 

*  There  are  many  profound  reasons ;  but  the  simplest  one  is 
that  we  know  it  is  a  jest.' 

<  Ah,  my  reason  is  better  than  that.  It  is  because  we  delight 
to  ridicule  the  things  which  frighten  us  most ;  and  in  the  same  way 
we  sometimes  take  a  wicked  pleasure  in  annoying  those  we  like 
best.    Did  you  ever  try  to  tease  anybody  you  liked  very  much  ? ' 

^  I  dare  say  I  have  done  it  often  enough  without  trying.  Most 
people  do ' 

*  All  people  do.  But  I  mean,  did  you  ever  feel  yourself  com- 
pelled by  some  evil  spirit  to  say  and  do  things  which  you  knew 
would  be  irritating,  whilst  you  knew  also  that  by-and-by  you  would 
be  very  sorry,  and  would  have  to  make  it  up  ? ' 

^  As  a  joke,  yes ;  but  that  would  only  provoke  a  laugh,  and 
there  an  end.  No  one  would  deliberately  set  about  teasing 
another.' 

^  Not  deliberately,  but  moved  by  some  wicked  impulse,  and 
with  a  kind  of  fim  in  it  too,  just  as  you  have  seen  naughty 
children  enjoy  the  wriggling  of  a  worm  they  have  pinned  to  the 
earth.     I  have.' 

^  And  enjoyed  it  ? '  he  inquired,  laughing  at  her  varying  moods 
and  inconsistaicies. 

^  We  are  forgetting  our  play,'  she  rejoined  abruptly,  as  if  she  did 
not  wish  to  pursue  the  train  of  thought  she  had  started*  ^  Come, 
Sir  Knight,  return  to  your  part.  Here  is  the  wilderness,  and  there 
is  the  open  glade.  How  pretty  the  lights  are  coming  in  through 
the  spaces  and  breaking  the  shadows ! ' 

'  Beautiful,'  he  said ;  but  he  was  looking  at  her  face,  and  as 
the  soft  li£:ht  fell  upon  it  the  adjective  was  most  apt.     He  was 
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wondering  in  a  dreamy  way,  *  Was  she  too  far  above  him  for  him 
ever  to  hope  to  comprehend  her  ? ' 

^  Yes,'  she  went  on,  not  observing  his  look,  ^  it  would  make  a 
nice  scene  on  the  stage ;  and  if  we  only  had  a  few  rows  of  Chinese 
lanterns  about  the  bungalow,  it  would  look  like  the  enchanted 
home  of  a  wood-nymph.' 

*  Or  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.' 

^  How  happy  she  must  have  been  I  I  should  like  to  sleep  a 
hundred  years.' 

^  And  I  should  like  to  be  the  fortunate  prince  who  wakened 
you.' 

Mabel  clapped  her  hands  and  glanced  at  him  with  such  a 
merry  expression  of  admiration  that  he  instantly  forgot  the  earnest 
undertone  which  had  been  running  through  her  conversation. 

*  Admirable  1  I  see  you  must  be  my  collaborator.  We  might 
almost  have  a  rehearsal  on  the  spot.  Here  is  the  scene,  and  who 
knows  what  marvels  we  might  extemporise  ?  ' 

*  We  can  scarcely  play  all  the  parts  ourselves.' 

^  We  can  manage  the  principal  ones,  at  any  rat« ;  and  if  we 
require  more,  there  is  Graham,  who  is  putting  the  palm-house  to 
bed  :  we  might  call  him  when  he  has  finished  work  I ' 

*  Then,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  some  general  idea  as  to  what 
our  play  was  to  be  about,'  suggested  Maurice  mildly. 

'  I  have  ever  so  many  ideas — too  many  for  my  powers  to 
arrange.     You  must  help  me.' 

*  I  shall  try.     This  pretty  scene  ought  to  inspire  us.' 

They  were  on  the  terrace  now,  and  she  took  her  place  within 
the  doorway  of  the  bungalow.  She  grasped  the  ropes  of  one  of 
the  hammocks,  and  resting  her  cheek  against  the  uplifted  arms 
her  face  was  in  darkness,  whilst  he,  standing  without,  had  the  full 
benefit  of  the  gently  fading  light. 

*  Well,  I  am  waiting  for  your  inspiration.' 

^  The  time,  the  place,  and  the  actors  make  it  impossible  to 
think  of  anything  but  a  love  scene,'  he  responded,  amused,  but 
with  that  unconscious  modulation  which  even  the  harshest  voice 
obtains  when  sentiment  is  dominant. 

^  Let  us  have  one,  then,'  was  the  prompt  command,  with  no 
more  sentiment  in  voice  or  manner  than  might  have  been  infused 
into  a  request  to  pass  the  salt  or  to  shut  the  door. 

'  Am  I  to  play  the  lover  ?  ' 

^  There  is  no  one  else  at  hand,  except  Graham,  and  he  is  so 
busy  with  his  plants  that  he  would  be  sulky  for  a  month  if  we 
were  to  call  him  away  from  them  for  such  ridiculous  fool's-play, 
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as  he  would  say.    There  is  no  help  for  it ;  so  go  on,  and  I  shall  be 
the  heroine.     Am  I  anything  like  one  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  are  bo  like  one  that ' 

He  stopped :  she  had  bent  forward  for  an  instant,  showing  her 
face,  on  which  there  was  a  curious  expression  of  mingled  anxiety 
and  mischievousness,  whilst  in  the  eyes  there  was  a  look  of  tender 
yearning. 

*  That  I  find  it  diflScult  not  to  speak  in  earnest,'  he  continued. 

*  Well,  the  more  earnest  you  appear  the  better  will  be  the 
performance,  according  to  your  theory ;  and  there  is  nothing  so 
easily  burlesqued  as— love.' 

She  had  withdrawn  into  the  deep  shadow  again,  acd  the  long 
breath  which  she  took  before  pronouncing  that  last  word  seemed 
to  him  only  a  part  of  the  stage  business  of  the  character  she  was 
assuming. 

'  Yes,  it  is  easily  done.  I  approach  you  softly,  and  try  to  look 
into  your  eyes — and  you  draw  back,  just  as  you  have  done ;  and  I 
say  :  "  Miss  Cuthbert,  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  love  to  you  ?  It's 
a  very  nice  amusement  for  leisure  hours,  and  is  interesting  alike 
to  peer  and  peasant." ' 

*  Ridiculous ! — ^you  would  never  speak  that  way  if  you  were 
in  earnest,  and  you  are  to  pretend  to  be  so,  you  know.' 

*  What  would  happen  if  the  pretence  should  prove  real  ? ' 
^We  shall  not  discuss  impossibilities.     Proceed,  and  do  not 

call  me  by  my  own  name.     Call  me  Arabella,  Mary  Ann,  or  any 
other  fine-Eounding  name.' 

*  Have  you  any  preference  ? ' 

*  None— unless  you  could  bring  yourself  to  use  the  name  you 
like  best.' 

^  I  dill  not  know  that  I  had  displayed  any  partiality.' 

*  Have  you  forgotten — but  there,  we  shall  find  another.  It  was 
a  silly  fancy  of  mine  that  you  liked  Lucy  as  a  name,  and  that  it 
would  suit  me.  Use  none  at  present,  and  perhaps  we  shall  dis- 
cover a  good  one  as  we  progress.  We  are  not  getting  on  very  fast, 
are  we  ? ' 

*  We  should  go  faster  if  you  were  to  give  me  your  hand.' 

*  That  is  too  much  to  ask  all  at  once.' 

'  Then  let  me  take  it  without  asking — not  yet  ? ' 
^  That  is  a  droll  way  to  take  it  without  asking ;  to  say  ^^  let 
me  "  is  surely  to  ask  leave — and  I  do  not  give  it.' 

*  Why,  you  are  challenging  me ! ' 
'To  what?' 

'  To  mortal  combat  of  wit  and  heart — you  are  daring  me  to 
take  possession  of  a  prize  for  which  so  many  are  sighing,  and  J, 
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blind  coward,  am  afraid  to  touch  it  because  it  seems  too  high  for  one 
8o  low  to  reach.' 

*  Is  that  in  your  part,  or  are  you — ^are  you  forgetting  yourself 
again,  Mr.  Calthorpe  ? ' 

^  It  is  indeed  in  ray  part ;  but  we  shall  drop  the  play  so  far 
that  I  may  speak  my  own  feelings*  I  shall  call  you  Lucy,  if  you 
will,  or  anything,'  he  went  on  excitedly.  ^  She  was  to  me  in  thought 
all  that  you  embody.  I  loved  you  before  I  saw  you  because  I 
loved  her-^for  God's  sake,  let  me  explain.  She  came  across  me  like 
a  dream  and  disappeared.  You  came — my  heart  was  filled,  not 
with  a  new  love,  or  face,  or  form,  but  with  the  realisation  of  my 
dream.  Be  what  you  may,  you  are  to  me  Lucy,  and  I  love  you 
and  live  for  you.' 

Passionate  as  his  words  were,  his  voice  was  so  low  that  it 
sounded  little  above  a  whisper ;  but  this  subdued  manner  intensi- 
fied his  meaning. 

She  had  shrunk  so  far  back  into  the  darkness  whilst  he  spoke 
that  she  was  invisible.  He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her ;  he 
waited,  breathless,  for  her  to  speak,  and  there  was  a  strange  still- 
ness in  the  place. 

The  silence  lasted  so  long  that  the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that 
she  might  have  fainted,  and  he  was  about  to  call  her  name  when 
he  heard  her  dress  rustle  and  she  spoke. 

*  Would  you  have  said  this  to — Lucy  ? '  she  asked,  and  the 
words  seemed  to  pass  from  her  lips  with  a  gentle,  tremulous  sound, 
like  that  made  by  the  leaves  just  before  rain. 

*  To  her  ?— Ay,  I  am  saying  it  to  her  now.  I  cannot  see  you, 
but  I  hear  your  voice  and  she  lives  in  you.' 

'  But  she  was  poor.' 

He  was  stung  to  the  quick:  that  was  not  Lucy's  voice  or 
thought.     The  tone,  too,  was  harsh  as  the  sneer  was  cruel. 

'  I  did  not  think  of  that,'  he  answered  quietly,  recalled  to  the 
actual  position  of  affairs  and  to  the  bitter  remembrance  of  how 
much  reason  there  was  for  Mabel  Cuthbert  to  misjudge  his  motives. 
It  was  as  if  the  slow  fire  within  him  had  suddenly  emitted  a  bright 
flame,  which  only  dazzled  the  eyes  for  a  moment^  then  disappeared, 
the  fire  continuing  to  bum  as  strongly  as  ever. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  Presently  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  the  striking  of  a  match,  and  he  saw  Miss  Cuthbert 
standing  by  a  little  table  calmly  lighting  a  lamp.  As  the  light 
fell  upon  her  face,  he  saw  that  it  was  pale,  but  there  was  nothing 
else  to  suggest  the  slightest  degree  of  unusual  emotion. 

*  There — that  will  make  the  place  look  a  great^  deal  more 
comfortable.     Are  you  afraid  of  the  dark,  Mr.  Calthorpe  ?     I  am. 
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sometimes,  and  especially  when  anybody  is  telling  me  a  story 
so  excellently  as  you  do.  You  really  made  me  feel  nervous; 
and  if  we  had  continued  in  the  dark,  I  think  I  should  soon  have 
been  screaming,  for  you  were  making  me  begin  to  feel  as  if  you 
were  in  earnest.  .  .  .     Don't  you  feel  cold  ?  I  am  shivering.' 

She  was  trembling,  apparently  simply  as  the  natural  result 
of  a  sudden  chill  and  without  any  symptom  of  agitation.  She 
looked  round  as  if  seeking  something  that  she  might  put  on  to 
keep  her  warm,  and  he,  perceiving  this,  took  a  soft  rug  from  a 
lounge,  advanced,  and  placed  it  round  her  shoulders. 

*  That  is  very  kind,'  she  continued ;  •  thank  you.  We  were 
getting  on  nicely  with  the  play,  but  I  am  afraid  we  must  stop 
now.' 

*  Yes,  we  had  better  stop  now,'  he  echoed,  gazing  fixedly  upon 
her  calm  face.  He  was  mentally  asking  himself,  *  Is  this  affecta- 
tion ? — ^is  it  the  shallows  or  the  depths  which  perplex  me  ? '  There 
certainly  had  appeared  to  be  something  real  in  the  tone  in  which 
she  suggested  that  she  would  liave  liked  him  to  be  able  to  call 
her  Lucy,  and  in  the  emotion  so  evident  in  the  tremor  of  her 
voice  as  she  asked  him — ^Would  he  have  told  liUcy  that  he 
loved  her  and  lived  for  her  ?  And  now  she  passed  it  all  off  with  a 
covert  sneer  as  a  mere  jest. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  quickly  ;  his  manner  and  voice  had  startled 
her,  but  her  inquiry  was  commonplace  enough : 

*  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Calthorpe  ? ' 

*  I  am  afraid  there  is,'  he  answered  slowly ;  *  but  if  I  were  to 
attempt  to  explain  it  to  you,  it  would  only  appear  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  plav,  in  which  it  is  clear  I  cannot  be  your  collaborator, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  we  both  thought  I  could  be.' 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  her  under-lip  quivered  slightly,  and  it 
was  with  a  constrained  air  that  she  said  : 

*  I  do  not  understand.' 

*  Nor  do  I.  You  would  be  amused  if  I  were  to  tell  you  what 
has  been  running  through  my  head  since  you  lit  the  lamp.  It 
seems  to  be  far  awa;  from  our  play,  as  you  call  it ;  and  yet  in  my 
own  mind  there  is  some  vague  association  between  the  two. 
Shall  I  tell  you?' 

*  Go  on.'  Her  eyes  had  turned  to  the  lamp  again,  and  she  was 
apparently  much  interested  in  arranging  the  wick  to  its  proper 
height. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  angling,  but 
you  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  that  our  stream  here  used  to  be  famous 
for  its  trout.  I  remember  once  a  gentleman  who  was  an  expert 
angler  visiting  my  father,  and  he  took  me  wi^^jijij^^gftj^gmf^of 
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his  expeditions,  from  which  he  rarely  &iled  to  bring  home  a  good 
basket.  I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and  was  proud  to  be  his 
companion,  until  on  one  occasion  when  I  saw  him  have  what  he 
called  "  capital  play."  It  was  an  angler's  beautiful  day — a  some- 
what dull  sky,  a  gentle  pattering  rain  which  glistened  like  golden 
threads  in  occasional  flashes  of  sunlight,  and  made  dimples  on  the 
face  of  the  water.  He  had  hooked  a  fish  which  made  a  sturdy 
fight  for  its  life,  and  he  was  delighted.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to 
land  it,  as  he  knew  it  was  safe,  and  he  admired  its  efforts  to  get 
away.  He  would  humour  it  and  let  his  line  run  nearly  oflF  the  reel ; 
then,  when  the  poor*  thing  was  no  doubt  congratulating  itself  upon 
escape,  he  would  quietly  tighten  the  line  and  wind  up  the  reel ; 
then  let  it  run  again,  and  so  continue  until  at  last  in  triumph  he 
landed  the  exhausted  fish,  tossed  it  into  his  basket,  and  cast  his  fly 
again.  That  was  real  sport  to  him ;  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  fiph  thought  of  it.' 

'  I  do  not  quite  see  the  application  of  your  story.' 
^  And  I  unfortunately  cannot  be  more  explicit  without  the  risk 
of  being  cruelly  misunderstood.     You  wished  me  to  speak  as  if  I 
were  speaking  to  Lucy,  and  I  did  so.     I  made  a  mistake :  I  thought 
you  were  in  earnest.' 

There  was  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks  and  a  quick  flash  in  her  eyes. 
She  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  tall  and  strong,  and  in  the  place  of 
the  excited  and  nervous  girl  stood  a  resobite  woman  whose  face 
was  full  of  scDrD. 

^  1  am  in  earnest,'  she  retorted,  her  teeth  close.  She  unlocked 
a  drawer  of  the  table  and  produced  a  book  which  she  flung  before 
him.     *  Do  you  see  this  ?—  do  you  know  it  ?  ' 

It  was  a  volume  of  Tennyson  presented  to  Lucy  Smith  by 
Maurice  Esmond,  with  the  quotation  beneath  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, '  Would  that  my  tongue  could  utter  the  thoughts  that  arise 
in  me.'  He  handled  the  book  with  something  like  awe ;  he  glanced 
at  it  and  at  her  flushed  face  alternately  with  an  expression  of  eager 
anxiety. 

*Wbat  does  it  mean? — I  gave  this  book  to  /<er.' 
^  And  did  that  quotation  mean  anything  ? ' 
<  All  that  it  says.     I  did  wish  to  speak  to  her  even  then,  but 
my  position  kept  me  silent  for  her  sake  as  well  as  my  own.' 

'  And  your  position  now  enables  you  to  say  to  Miss  Cutlibert 
all  that  you  would  have  said  to  Lucy  Smith  but  didn't,'  she  ex- 
claimed sarcastically.  Then,  pointing  to  the  inscription  with 
finger  trembling  slightly  :  ^  Yet  you  made  her  believe  then  all  that 
you  would  have  me  believe  now  I    Oh,  Mr.  Calthorpe,  drop  this 
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pitiful  pretence.     You  know  me — you  knew  me  at  tlic  first.     It  is 
my  position  which  enables  you  to  speak  now  1 ' 

Strange  as  the  revelation  was,  and  totally  ignorant  as  he  was 
of  the  circumstances  which  transformed  the  poor  sempstress  into 
a  rich  heiress,  Maurice  did  not  feel  any  shock  of  surprise.  The 
declaration  sounded  in  his  ears  as  the  most  commonplace  obser- 
vation about  the  weather  or  any  ordinary  topic  might  liave  done. 
His  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  one  thought  which  took  form 
in  a  monotonous  mental  iteration  of  one  phrase : 

^  And  you  are  Lucy,  and  you  can  think  this  and  say  this  of 
me  I  .  •  .  And  you  are  Lucy,  and  you  can  think  this  and  say  this 
of  me ! ' 

To  her  he  was  only  a  dumb  man  who,  finding  his  deceit  and 
treachery  unmasked,  had  still  the  boldness  to  gaze  steadily  upon 
her,  although  he  had  no  speech  to  ask  for  pardon.  His  silence 
convinced  her  that  she  had  spoken  truly ;  his  steady  gaze,  in  which 
even  at  that  moment  she  was  conscious  there  was  something  of 
sadness,  irritated  her.  Whatever  of  sorrow  or  regret  there  might 
be  in  his  expression  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  discovered,  and  her  passionate  scorn  rose  higher. 

*  You  do  not  defend  yourself;  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  if  you 
had  done  so  my  contempt  would  have  passed  to  the  lower  depth  of 
loathing.  I  pity  you.  I  should  still  like  to  find  something  in  you 
to  excuse — myself.  See  now  how  plain  I  can  be — I  may  be  so,  be- 
cause we  shall  never  speak  to  each  other  again  ;  we  may  meet,  but  if 
you  speak  I  shall  openly  insult  you.  I  say  this — I  who  tell  you  in  the 
same  breath  that  I  loved  you,  IMaurice  Esmond  -  ay,  I  loved  you.' 

She  sat  down,  her  arms  crossed  on  the  table  and  her  face 
hidden  in  them.  But  there  was  no  movement  of  the  body  to 
indicate  unusual  respiration,  no  sound  to  suggest  sobs  or  tears. 
She  was  perfectly  still,  and  the  whole  change  of  position  appeared 
to  be  the  mere  mechanical  movement  of  a  machine,  although  the 
position  and  the  stillness  were  full  of  pathos. 

He  did  not  move  or  speak ;  his  eyes  rested  upon  her,  full  of 
ineffable  tenderness,  and  he  went  on  monotonously  repeating  that 
phrase  to  himself,  only  adding  to  it  her  last  words : 

*  And  you  are  Lucy,  and  you  can  think  this  and  say  this  of 
me — and  you  loved  me  I ' 

She  lay  under  the  full  light  of  the  lamp ;  he  stood  as  it  were 
on  the  border  of  the  circle  where  light  ended  and  deep  shadows 
began.  To  his  mind  it  was  their  lives :  to  her  there  was  still 
light,  for  him  nothing  but  darkness. 

She  suddenly  raised  he^  head :  her  face  white,  but  the  eyes 
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still  gleaming  with  passion.    She  looked  at  him  with  an  affectation 
of  wonder  as  she  rose. 

*  You  are  still  there,  and  yet  you  do  not  speak  I  That  is  best. 
But  do  not  misunderstand  what  I  have  said.  Kemember  I  said  I 
loved  you,  and  poor  or  rich  that  love  was  strong  enough  to  make  me 
think,  even  then,  that  had  you  offered  me  yourself  I  should  refuse 
for  your  sake.  Poor  or  rich,  that  love  was  strong  enough  to  have 
enabled  me  to  walk  with  you  through  misery  and  find  happiness 
in  it  because  I  was  with  you.  You  left  me  with  what  seemed  to 
me  a  promise  that  you  would  return  to  me.  Within  the  hour  you 
left  us  I  learned  who  you  were.  I  was  told  that  you  had  been 
deceiving  me ;  I  would  not  believe  it.  I  waited  for  some  sign — 
none  came  until  you  knew  Mabel  Cuthbert.' 

He  was  still  silent ;  those  words  still  echoing  in  his  brain,  and 
his  memory  was  quite  blank  to  the  letter  he  had  written  and  to 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  discover  her. 

*You  see,'  she  went  on  bitterly,  'you  have  the  honour  of 
being  my  collaborator  after  all ;  and  our  play  is  written,  acted, 
and  ended.  This  sort  of  thing  goes  admirably  without  rehearsal. 
You  say  that  I  am  Lucy,  and  yet  quite  different  from  her ;  that  is 
true,  ridiculous  as  it  may  sound — Lucy  died  when  I  became 
satisfied  of  your  baseness.  Then  I  determined  to  use  all  the 
cunning  I  possessed  to  test  the  real  extent  of  your  feeling  for  her, 
no  matter  what  I  might  suffer  myself  in  doing  so,  for  I  knew  that 
it  could  be  nothing  compared  with  what  she  had  endured.  Little 
art  was  needed  to  win  you,  and  I  undei-stand  now  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  wasting  even  that  little  upon  you,  for  you  care 
nothing — you  do  not  even  feel  ashamed  that  you  are  discovered.' 

Was  he  trying  to  distract  her  by  this  apathetic  silence  ?  That 
suspicion  calmed  her.  He  should  see  that  he  had  not  now  the  power 
even  to  drive  her  into  a  passion.  She  proceeded  as  she  thought 
coldly,  but  there  was  the  nervous  rapidity  of  speech  which  showed 
the  excitement  she  was  labouring  to  control. 

*  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  explanations  about  the  change 
in  my  circumstances.  Your  father  knows  everything,  and  has 
doubtless  told  you  long  ago ;  in  no  other  way  could  you  have 
been  prepared  for  the  foolish  part  you  have  played.  I  am  going 
now '  (the  voice  altered  slightly  here,  but  so  very  slightly  that  even 
if  the  man  had  had  his  wits  about  him  he  would  scarcely  have 
observed  it) :  *  I  am  going,  and  I  shall  ask — no,  I  cannot  ask 
anything  from  you.  I  shall  tell  you  one  wish  that  I  have — it  is 
that  my  fether  should  know  nothing  of  ovx  former  acquaintance* 
You  may  respect  that  wish  or  not,  as  you  please.  .  .  .    Good-bye, 
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•  •  .  1  hope  we  shall  never  meet  again.  ...  I  hope  I  shall 
soon  forget  you.' 

She  moved  quickly  to  the  door  and  there  halted,  wavering  for 
an  instant  in  her  resolution  never  to  speak  another  word  to  him. 
Tlie  man  had  turned  his  face  to  the  darkness,  and  did  not  see  her. 

His  absolute  silence  was  terrible. 

<  Good-bye.'  The  word  was  gasped  out  involuntarily,  and  she 
(led.     He  remained  in  the  darkness  and  did  not  see  her. 

Chapter  XI. 

HARD  LIKES. 

Mb.  Calthorpe,  senior,  was  in  too  happy  a  frame  of  mind  to 
be  at  all  disturbed  by  the  information  given  him  by  the  Colonel, 
after  a  brief  absence  from  the  room,  that  Mabel  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  for  the  night,  and  that  Maurice  had  started  to  walk 
home.  Indeed,  he  augured  well  of  the  event  which  these  facts 
suggested. 

*  I  believe  they  have  come  to  an  understanding,  Cuthbert,'  he 
paid  gleefully,  *  and  they  are  both  too  much  excited  to  show  them- 
selves to  us.  I  half  suspected  that  there  was  something  to  happen 
to-night,  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  hear  all  about  it  to-morrow.' 

*  I  hope  it  may  be  as  you  say,'  answered  the  Colonel  doubt- 
ingly,  ^  but  I  am  anxious  about  her,  for  she  has  asked  me  not  to 
go  to  her  room  till  she  sends  for  me.' 

^  Why,  that  confirms  it ;  that  makes  it  as  plain  as  daylight  to 
me.    The  thing  is  settled,  and  we  may  congratulate  each  other.' 

'  I  shall  be  glad  if  we  may  do  fo,'  said  the  Colonel,  smiling  at 
his  friend's  enthusiasni. 

*  I  am  sure  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  we  understand  each  other,  and 
that  will  make  all  come  right.' 

So  they  shook  hand?,  and  Mr.  Calthorpe  drove  home  alone. 

Maurice  had  not  returned,  and  calculating  that  he  could  not 
be  long,  Mr.  Calthorpe  decided  to  wait  up  for  him.  He  was  one 
of  those  happy  mortals  who  are  so  well  pleased  with  themselves, 
or  who  have  so  many  sources  of  mental  occupation,  that  they  do 
not  readily  tire  of  their  own  society.  Besides,  it  was  his  custom 
to  ait  late  studying  his  own  affair?,  with  an  occasional  diversion 
into  the  affairs  of  others.  Therefore,  it  was  no  tax  upon  his 
patience  to  wait  for  his  son ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  his 
meditations  were  of  such  a  pleasing  nature  that  it  was  two  o'clock 
before  he  began  to  wonder  at  the  delay  in  Maurice's  appearance. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  time  had  passed  so  rapidly,  and  began 
to  think  that  Maurice  must  have  come  home  anj^.^g^at^ts^Agi^Bm 
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room  without  learning  that  he  was  waiting  for  him.     He  rang, 
and  the  sleepy  footman  answered  the  bell. 

*  No,  sir,  Mr.  Maurice  has  not  come  in  yet.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  repeated  his  instructions,  that  \Ai  pon  was  to  be 
told  to  come  to  the  library  before  retiring ;  then  fortified  himself 
with  an  extra  glass  of  sherry,  and  again  abandoned  himself  to  his 
pleasing  reflections.  There  was  daylight  at  last ;  the  full  tide  of 
fortune  was  flowing  in  upon  the  house  of  Calthorpe  again,  and  it 
had  all  been  managed  so  quietly  that  few  people  would  know  how 
near  it  had  been  to  an  utter  wreck.  And  he  had  done  it  all  I — he 
who  had  wasted  the  fortune  had  retrieved  it.  There  was  something 
to  be  proud  of  in  the  achievement ;  and  he  sighed  with  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  early  thrust  into  a  diplomatic  career,  when, 
with  such  qualifications  as  he  possessed,  there  was  no  saying  what 
he  might  have  accomplished.  He  had  a  complacent  notion  that 
with  half  the  energy  he  had  devoted  to  his  own  pleasure  he  might 
have  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  history  of  his  country.  But 
he  philosophically  concluded  that  he  had  made  room  for  some  one 
else,  and  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake,  and,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  it. 

Half-past  two. 

There  was  only  one  faint  cloud  flickering  between  him  and  the 
clear  light  which  he  saw  ahead,  and  that  was  Maurice  himself. 
He  was  such  an  a?s  !  If  there  were  a  stupid  way  of  doing  anything, 
he  was  sure  to  find  it  out  and  do  it  that  way.  He  was  the  sort 
of  fellow  who  might  pick  up  a  Kohinoor  and  throw  it  away.  Of 
course,  no  man  in  his  senses  would  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  Maurice  had  of  winning  the  hand  of  such  a 
girl  as  Mabel  Cuthbert,  and  yet  there  was  the  possibility  that  he 
might  in  this  respect  prove  that  he  was  not  in  his  senses. 

Three  o'clock. 

For  instance,  what  on  earth  could  he  be  doing  now  ?  Even  if 
he  had  crawled  all  the  way  from  Hollyford,  he  ought  to  have  been 
home.  Great  as  his  joy  might  have  been  if  he  liad  proposed  and 
been  accepted,  there  had  been  more  than  time  enough  to  have 
walked  the  excitement  out  of  his  system  in  less  than  six  hours. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  refused  1  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  else 
to  account  for  this  long  absence,  and  Mr.  Calthorpe  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  thought.  He  tried  to  comfort  himself  by  the 
reflection  that  the  Colonel  was  on  their  side,  and  that  with  his 
assistance,  if  Maurice  could  only  be  passably  reasonable,  victory 
was  still  within  their  reach. 

The  door  opened  and  Maurice  quietly  entered.  His  face  was 
white ;  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  look  as  of  one  just  awakened 
firom  a  strange  dream,  and  not  yet  quite  certainpiffl^ibyl^fi&iP&hia 
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surroundings  lelonged  to  the  dream  and  what  to  the  reality.  He 
was  perfectly  calm. 

^  I  was  told  that  you  were  here,  sir,  and  that  you  wished  to  Fce 
me.     I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  up  so  late.' 

Mn  Calthorpe  was  relieved  for  the  first  moment  by  the  calm- 
ness of  his  son  ;  but  presently  he  fancied  that  he  perceived  some- 
thing unnatural  in  it.  He  aflfected,  however,  not  to  observe  any- 
thing unusual. 

^  It  is  late,'  he  said,  smiling ;  *  but  I  have  such  good  news  for 
you  that  I  could  not  rest  without  telling  you.' 

^  Good  news  for  me  ? '  was  the  observation  in  the  listless  tone  of 
one  who  knows  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible. 

*  Yes,  and  I  expect  you  have  good  news  for  me,  too.  But  why 
don't  you  sit  down  ? — if  you  have  been  walking  all  this  time,  you 
must  be  tired.     Take  a  glass  of  wine.' 

*  Thank  you,  I  would  rather  stand.' 

*  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  where  have  you 
been  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Calthorpe,  rising,  astounded  and  alarmed. 
« You  look  ill.' 

*  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  sir.  I  have  only  been  taking  a 
longish  walk.  The  night  was  very  fine.  Don't  alarm  yourself  on 
my  account — I  am  not  even  tired.  Wish  I  were  ;  but  sleep  is  indeed 
a  treacherous  friend — comes  to  a  fellow  when  he  doesn't  want  him, 
and  deserts  when  body  and  brain  have  most  need  of  him.  You 
haven't  anything  handy  that  would  help  me  to  a  sound  sleep  ?  I 
know  I  should  be  all  right  if  I  could  only  get  that.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  looked  very  grave,  and  what  little  colour  there 
was  in  his  cheeks  faded  out  of  them.  He  placed  his  delicate  white 
hand  on  his  son's  arm. 

*  You  have  spoken  to  Mabel  ? ' 
Maurice  nodded. 

*  And  she  has  refused  you  ? ' 

Another  nod,  this  time  with  a  slight  jerk  of  the  shoulders, 
suggestive  of  impatience  with  himself,  and  indifference  as  to  the 
efiect  of  the  confession  thus  carelessly  made. 

Mr.  Calthorpe  sat  down,  grasping  the  arms  of  the  chair,  as  if 
he  required  their  aid  to  steady  him  in  his  seat.     At  length  : 

*  Is  it  her  fault  or  yours  ? ' 

*  Mine.' 

*  Humph — ^I  thought  so.  However,  for  once  it  is  best  that  the 
fault  should  be  on  your  side,  for  it  may  t)e  mended.' 

*  Impossible,  sir.  The  break  is  complete,  and  you  will  only 
give  yourself  useless  worry  if  you  do  not  dismiss  the  subject  from 
your  mind  at  once.     She  and  I  can  never  even  meet  again.' 
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^  Just  so,  just  80,'  said  the  father  soothingly,  and  as  if  address- 
ing a  spoilt  child ;  *  everybody  says  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  it  is  wonderful  what  brittle  wares  are  cemented  by  the 
judicious  application  of  a  little  common-sense.  What  you  tell  me 
would  have  been  very  bad  news  but  for  the  good  news  with  which 
I  am  able  to  counterbalance  it.  Her  father  wishes  you  to  marry 
her.' 

Maurice  started ;  for  a  moment  his  eyes  brightened  aad  his 
cheeks  flushed  as  if  he  had  been  quickened  to  the  sense  that  he 
had  passed  through  a  hideous  nightmare  and  awakened  to  hope 
again ;  but  the  light  went  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

*That  will  make  no  difference,'  he  answered  calmly.  *When 
her  father  hears  what  she  has  to  say,  he  too  will  tell  you  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  pee  me  any  more.' 

*  Nonsense,  Maurice ! '  retorted  the  father  with  a  slight  note  of 
irritability  in  his  tone  ;  *  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the 
girl  cares  for  you  at  all — and  I  am  sure  she  cares  for  you  a  great 
deal — he  will  be  your  friend,  and  she  will  be  guided  by  his  wishes.' 

^  But  she  does  not  care  for  me  at  all,  and  in  this  case  her 
father  will  not  wish  to  alter  her  decision.' 

*  Ah,  I  see  ;  you  have  had  a  quarrel  about  the  quality  of  a  kiss 
or  the  colour  of  a  moonbeam,  and  you  have  parted  in  deadly 
hatred,  convinced  that  the  end  of  creation  is  at  hand,  and  that, 
you  two  being  separated,  the  world  must  stand  still.  The  world 
would  have  a  bad  time  of  it  if  it  were  governed  by  lovers' 
humours  :  there  would  be  more  disagreement  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  than  there  is  about  the  kind  of  weather  we  ought  to  have. 
Come,  come  !  put  sentiment  in  your  pocket  for  a  little  while,  and 
look  at  the  matter  as  if  your  digestion  were  in  good  order.  If  the 
girl  does  not  care  for  you,  she  does  not  care  for  any  one  else.' 

*  She  did  care  for  some  one  else,'  said  jMaurice  bitterly.  That 
was  the  first  sign  of  emotion  he  had  shown  since  his  entrance,  and 
the  father  rejoiced  exceedingly. 

*  And  will  again ;  and  why  should  not  you  be  the  next  favoured 
one?' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  She  is  as  other  women  are : 
she  will  be  courted  ;  she  will  remember  and  forget  at  convenient 
seasons,  and  she  will  marry.  Why  not  ?  ]SIost  women  have  a 
dozen  affairs  of  the  heart  to  amuse  them  before  accident  &stens 
them  to  some  one  man.  Then,  if  they  do  not  seek  new  conquests, 
they  can  plume  themselves  openly  upon  past  glories  or  follies.  A 
woman  sows  her  wild  oats  in  breaking  hearts,  or  imagining  she 
does  so — which  is  the  same  thing.  She  does  not  see  how  easily  the 
man  vents  his  disappointment  in  an  oath,  turns  his  back,  and 
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laughs  at  her.     It  is  only  the  fool  who  suffers,  and  he  is  not  worth 
counting.' 

Maurice  laughed  as  he  finished  this  tirade,  and  helped  himself 
to  a  bumper  of  sherry. 

*  Capital ! '  exclaimed  the  father ;  *  you  have  turned  cynic :  which 
proves  two  things,  namely,  that  you  are  very  fond  of  her,  and  that 
you  do  not  believe  this  quarrel  to  be  so  fatal  as  for  the  moment 
I  dare  say  you  imagined  it' 

Maurice  laid  down  his  glass  and  turned  to  his  father  with  a 
resolute  expression.  He  was  quite  awake  now,  and  quite  assured 
that  the  events  which  had  occurred  at  HoUyford  on  the  previous 
evening  were  real. 

*  I  did  not  expect  to  have  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  with  you  immediately,  sir,'  he  said,  taking  a  chair ;  *  indeed, 
I  did  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  do  so.  I  feel  now  that  it  is 
fortunate  you  waited  up  for  me,  so  that  we  may  finish  the  business 
at  once.  I  cannot  enter  into  full  explanations  at  present,  but  I 
beg  of  you  to  understand  that  even  if  Miss  Cuthbert  were  to 
consent  to  accept  me  now,  I  should  decline.' 

This  was  said  so  deliberately,  and  with  such  a  total  absence  of 
the  slightest  shade  of  sentiment,  that  it  was  impossible  even  for 
'  Mr.  Calthorpe,  with  all  his  desire  to  think  otherwise,  not  to  feel 
that  Maurice  was  thoroughly  in  earnest. 

*  Yet  she's  the  only  woman  I've  ever  known  you  really  care 
for,  except  the  nameless  one  to  whom  you  once  referred  when  I 
first  explained  my  projects  to  you.' 

*  That  is  so ;  and  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  making  you  fancy 
that  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  our  decision  being  altered,  I 
should  tell  you  she  is  the  only  woman  I  am  ever  likely  to  care 
for.' 

*  Don't  speak  for  a  few  minutes.  Let  me  try  to  get  this  into 
my  head ;  I  suppose  I  am  tired,  and  my  brain  is  not  clear  enough 
for  such  a  string  of  conundrums.     Wait  a  little.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  clasped  his  hands,  closed  his  eyes,  and  rested 
his  head  back  on  the  chair.  There  was  a  faint  indication  of  a 
smile  on  his  face.  Maurice  sat  watching  him  with  the  calm 
expression  of  one  who  has  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable. 

By-and-by  the  father  partly  opened  his  eyes,  peering  at 
the  son ;  and  presently  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  began 
to  tap  those  of  the  other  as  if  he  were  unconsciously  practising 
the  first  exercise  on  the  pianoforte.    Then  he  said  very  slowly : 

'  You  care  for  her  very  much,  ai^d  Fh^  does  not  care  for  you 
at  all?' 

*  Sh3  despises  me,'  ^  j 
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*  Ig  there  any  substantial  ground  for  this  quarrel  and  for  her 
contempt  ? ' 

*  Most  substantial  ground.' 

*  What  is  it  ?     You  have  done  nothing  dishonourable  ?  * 

*  I  have  done  the  most  dishonourable  thing  that  a  man  can 
do,'  was  the  quick  reply,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  *  I  have  jilted  a  girl 
when  she  was  poor,  and  made  desperate  love  to  her  the  moment  I 
knew  that  she  was  rich.  Sought  to  cajole  her,  too,  into  the  belief 
that  I  did  not  know  her  to  be  the  girl  I  had  deserted — ^that  I 
liked  her  for  herself,  and  would  have  done  so  if  she  had  been  as  poor 
as  the  other.  Sought  to  win  her  with  lies,  and  to  deceive  her 
with  one  of  the  most  fantastic  stories  that  ever  a  man  dared  to 
tell,  and  had  the  impertinence  to  expect  to  be  believed.  Oh,  it  is 
horrible  1  The  only  thing  in  which  I  can  hope  to  rival  her  is  in 
despising  myself.' 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room  with  short,  nervous  steps, 
scowling  darkly  at  his  bitterest  foe — himself. 

Mr.  Calthorpe  gave  him  time :  it  was  one  of  his  theories  that 
anger,  especially  with  one's  self,  is  always  short-lived ;  and,  as  he 
expected,  the  outward  signs  of  Maurice's  ebullition  presently 
subsided. 

« I  suspect  it  is  of  little  use  discussing  this  matter  further 
to-night — this  morning,  I  ought  to  say  now.  There  will  be  no 
chance  of  our  coming  to  any  sensible  decision  until  you  have  had 
a  rest.     We  had  better  wait.' 

Maurice  drew  aside  the  heavy  curtains,  undid  the  strong 
fastenings,  and  threw  open  the  shutters.  The  cold  light  of  the 
dawn  fell  full  upon  his  face,  which  was  colder  still.  There  had 
been  rain,  and  under  a  light  breeze  the  leaves  outside  seemed  to 
be  shivering  and  dropping  heavy  tears.  It  was  one  of  those 
damp,  gloomy  mornings,  the  first  glimpse  of  which  sends  a  chill 
through  even  those  whose  nerves  are  in  good  condition.  But  it 
was  the  kind  of  morning  which  suited  the  man's  mood ;  to  him 
there  was  a  kind  of  selfish  satisfaction  in  seeing  Nature  itself  look 
miserable.  It  is  as  painful  to  have  the  sun  laughing  in  one's 
eyes  when  the  heart  is  dying  as  to  have  a  clown  in  motley  caper- 
ing on  the  coffin  of  our  love. 

*  Yes,  it  is  morning.  I  am  not  going  to  bed.  Are  you  tired, 
sir?  Of  course  you  must  be.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  will  it 
fatigue  you  over-much  to  finish  our  conversation  now  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  know  that  I  am  not  very  sleepy-headed,  and  I  have 
done  without  a  night's  sleep  on  a  less  important  occasion  than  the 
present ;  and  so,  if  you  feel  that  you  are  calm  enough  to  proceed, 
I  am  quite  at  your  service.     Besides,  I  can  take  a  nap  afterwards  ; 
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and  there  will  be  the  more  likelihood  of  resting  after  we  clearly 
understand  each  other.' 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  kindliness  in  th^  father's  manner, 
although  he  spoke  with  that  air  of  quiet  indifference  as  to  whether 
the  interview  should  continue  or  close  which  a  clear-headed  man 
assumes  in  the  presence  of  one  whose  passion  has  got  the  upper 
hand  of  him.  He  was,  however,  not  at  all  unwilling  to  proceed, 
for  he  saw  that  Maurice  had  some  fixed  purpose  in  his  mind,  and 
he  knew  how  impossible  it  was  to  move  him  when  that  was  the 
case*  He  saw  the  brilliant  castle  in  the  air,  which  a  little  while 
ago  had  appeared  to  him  as  solid  as  one  of  granite  built  upon  a 
rock,  dissolving  rapidly  in  the  clouds,  and  he  was  conscious  of 
something  in  himself  that  more  nearly  approached  the  sensation 
of  despair  than  he  had  ever  known  before.  So  he  wished  to  know 
the  worst. 

*  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  Thank  you.  I  can  only  offer  you 
the  consolation — that  you  shall  not  be  bothered  in  this  way  again. 
You  see  I  am  somewhat  out  of  sorts.' 

*  Well,  I  think,  Maurice,  it  does  not  require  one  to  be  very 
wide  awake  to  see  that  you  are  a  good  deal  out  of  sorts ;  and  if 
we  are  to  proceed  with  this  matter  at  present,  I  should  say,  take  a 
breath,  and  try  to  explain  the  whole  position  quietly,  so  that  I  may 
understand  it.' 

<  I  feel  quiet  enough,  if  I  do  not  appear  so.' 

*  Ah,  people  in  the  height  of  fever  are  never  aware  of  it.' 
Maurice  looked  out  at  the  window  again,  and  the  chill  aspect 

helped  to  cool  him.     He  returned  to  his  father. 

^  There  is  nothing  more  to  understand  except  that  it  is  useless 
to  hope  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  Miss  Cuthbert  becoming 
reconciled  tome.  When  I  leave  Calthorpe  to*day,  I  shall  probably 
never  revisit  it ;  I  certainly  shall  not  do  so  until — ^I  have  heard 
that  she  is  married.' 

^  In  that  case,  if  you  should  return,  it  will  be  as  the  guest  of 
the  new  proprietor  of  Calthorpe,'  said  Mr.  Calthorpe  very  deliber- 
ately. '  I  take  for  granted  you  have  not  forgotten  that  our  term 
expires  very  shortly.' 

^  I  have  not  forgotten,  bub  at  this  moment  it  would  be  a  false- 
hood to  say  that  I  care.  .  .  .  Forgive  me,  sir:  I  am  sorry  on 
your  account,  but  not  at  all  on  my  own  ;  for  the  conditions — and 
as  it  seems  the  only  conditions — on  which  we  could  retain  posses- 
sion are  hateful  to  me.    I  did  not  seek  MLss  Cuthbert  because — - ' 

He  could  not  speak  the  words — his  love  was  so  strong ;  the 
motives  attributed  to  him  by  her  were  so  base  I  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  but  instantly  dropped  them  to  ^is  sid^^(^nmg 
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at  this  exhibition  of  his  weakness.  The  &ther  bent  forward  and 
took  one  of  the  clenched  hands  in  his  own,  raising  himself  with 
its  aid  to  his  feet, 

<  Come,  Maurice,  we  shall  take  a  turn  outside,  A  breath  of 
fresh  air  will  do  us  both  good.     Give  me  your  arm/ 

Maurice  obeyed;  they  found  hats,  and  passed  out  to  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Galthorpe  did  not  immediately  allude  to  the 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  their  minds,  but  he  did  not  add 
to  his  son's  pain  by  any  foolish  attempt  to  attract  his  thoughts  to 
ordinary  subjects.  In  silence  they  walked  slowly  round  the  lawn ; 
then  traversed  the  avenue  and  returned  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Galthorpe  looked  up  at  the  pleasant  face  of  the  old-fashioned 
building  and  shook  his  head. 

*  It  will  not  be  easy  to  leave  it,  Maurice,  and  I  don't  like 
even  now  to  give  up  the  hope  of  retaining  it,  at  least  for  my  time. 
I  dare  say  I  shall  manage  it  somehow.  I^et  us  take  another  turn, 
and  then  we  shall  get  back  to  your  afifairs.' 

Maurice  was  deeply  touched  by  his  father's  whole  conduct* 
and  was  keenly  sensible  of  what  he  would  suffer  if  obliged  to  leave 
the  old  place.  This  feeling  drew  him  out  of  his  own  selfish  bitter- 
ness, and  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  his  declining 
years  comfortable  without  dishonour,  gave  him  strength.  He 
became  somewhat  of  a  rational  being  again. 

^  My  affairs  are  easily  settled.  You  know  what  has  happened ; 
of  the  future  we  shall  talk  another  time ;  for  the  present,  I  wish  you 
to  place  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  Miss  Cuthbert  that  she  has  cruelly 
wronged  me  at  least  in  one  respect.' 

The  father's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  carefully  bent  his  head  to 
hide  them.  This  was  his  thought :  ^  So  I  the  case  is  not  quite 
hopeless  yet.  He  still  wants  to  appear  respectable  in  her  eyes. 
He  shall.'    This  was  what  he  said : 

'I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  you  wish,  Maurice,  if  it  will 
give  you  relief.' 

*  Then,  first  promise  me,  without  asking  why,  that  you  will  on 
no  account  let  the  Colonel  know  that  I  was  acquainted  with  Miss 
Cuthbert  before  I  was  introduced  to  her  as  his  daughter.' 

<  I  understood  as  much  from  what  you  said,  and  conclude  that 
she  was  the  lady  who  formed  such  a  serious  bar  to  my  plans  for 
your  future  welfare  ? ' 

*Yes.' 

*  You  have  my  promise.  Now  tell  me  what  you  wish  me  to 
do.' 

'  I  wish  you  to  explain  to  me  how  Colonel  Cuthbert's  daughter 
came  to  be  brought  up  as  a  poor  girl  and  under  another  name. 
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She  told  me  that  you  knew  all,  and  plainly  accused  us  of  being 
adventurers,  taking  advantage  of  this  knowledge  to  secure  her 
fortune.' 

Mr,  Calthorpe  did  not  reply  inunediately.  They  walked  on 
until  they  came  close  to  the  house  again.     Then  : 

^  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  help  you ;  but  come  in,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  the  whole  story.' 

Chapter  XII. 

THE  UNDER-CUBBKTTS. 

The  man  who  professes  total  indifference  to  the  subject  about 
which  he  is  making  eager  inquiries,  is  either  deceiving  himself  or 
trying  to  deceive  others  regarding  the  state  of  his  feelings.  Thus 
sententiously  reflected  Mr.  Calthorpe  as  he  munched  a  biscuit  and 
sipped  a  cup  of  tea  which  he  had  roused  a  servant  to  prepare  for 
him  on  re-entering  the  house.  He  knew  that  Maurice  was  not 
afflicted  with  that  most  vulgar  and  inexcusable  of  mental  diseases 
— idle  curiosity.  The  more  he  reflected,  therefore,  his  hope  grew, 
that  all  would  end  well  in  spite  of  the  bad  appearance  of  things  at 
present.  He  did  not  mean  to  express  this  hope,  however,  as  it 
was  another  of  his  theories,  that  you  can  always  get  anybody  to  go 
your  way  if  you  give  him  a  fair  start  in  his  own  track. 

^  You  are  aware  that  you  are  asking  me  to  give  the  particulars 
of  Cttthbert's  life,  which  I  know  he  does  not  desire  to  have  spoken 
about.' 

'Do  not  tell  me  if  it  would  be  a  breach  of  confidence.  I 
should  never  have  asked  you  anything  about  it  but  for  what  she 
said,  and  the  shame  it  casts  upon  us  both.' 

'  Well,  I  can  scarcely  say  that  it  is  a  breach  of  confidence, 
because  Cuthbert  has  never  asked  me  to  maintain  secrecy ;  but 
you  know  there  are  some  things  about  which  we  are  the  more 
bound  to  remain  silent  for  the  reason  that  we  are  left  free  to  speak. 
This  is  one  of  them ;  and  yet  I  have  promised  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  I  did  so  because  I  know  Cuthbert's  feelings  towards 
you,  and  believe  that  under  the  circumstances  he  himself  would 
think  you  entitled  to  an  explanation ;  and  because  I  can  trust 
you.' 

'  I  am  only  seeking  some  way  in  which  I  may  make  her  feel 
how  much  she  has  misjudged  us  both.' 

'  So  &r  as  I  can  see,  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story 
relates  to  yourself  in  your  former  acquaintance  with  Miss  Cuth- 
bert, and  in  regard  to  that  you  know  more  than  I  do.  What 
I  have  to  tell  chiefly  concerns  Cuthbert.    You  would  scarcely 
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believe  that  the  quiet  gentleman  with  whom  you  are  acquainted 
had  been  the  most  harum-scarum  of  the  fellows  who  were  my 
friends  in  youth.  But  he  was  so :  the  wildest  of  us  all  in  any 
frolic ;  the  most  recklessly  extravagant  and  the  lightest  of  heart. 
There  was,  however,  a  difference  in  his  wildness  from  that  of 
others — ^his  was  the  wildness  of  healthy,  good-humoured  youth* 
In  his  worst  frolics  he  took  care  that  nobody  was  harmed  but  him- 
self. In  bis  extravagance  he  certainly  did  tax  his  mother^s  and 
his  brother's  patience  ;  but  that  is  the  worst  I  knew  of  him. 

*  I  never  liked  his  mother,  and  so  you  need  not  be  surprised 
if  I  d)  not  speak  kindly  of  her.  The  brother  I  refer  to — from 
whom  he  has  inherited  Hollyford — was  the  son  of  his  father*s  first 
wife,  and  was  at  least  twenty  years  his  senior.  He  was  an  eccen- 
tric recluse,  and  even  at  that  time  we  rollicking  blades  called 
him  the  old  fogy.  He  was  miserly  in  all  his  money  dealings,  and 
that  was  enough  to  inspire  us  with  contempt  for  him  in  proportion 
to  our  liking  for  careless  Frank.  That  there  was  something  good 
in  him  you  will  see  in  the  end  ;  but  we  had  no  chance  of  discover- 
ing that,  as  he  spent  all  his  time  in  improving  his  property,  and 
what  leisure  he  had  in  lecturing  his  brother. 

*  Frank  always  listened  to  him  patiently,  but  without  any 
pretence  of  penitence ;  and  droll  as  it  seems,  the  two  were  very 
good  friends — probably  because  they  met  so  seldom. 

'  However  that  may  be,  the  stingy  old  brother  always  threat- 
ened never  to  help  Frank,  but  always  did  it ;  he  stood  between 
him  and  his  mother's  ivrath  on  many  occasions,  until  at  last  Frank 
gave  deadly  offence  to  both.  He  committed  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  eecretly  marrying  the  only  daughter  of  a  poor  curate. 
This  terrible  fact  became  known  by  Frank's  confession  when  his 
mother  had  completed  negotiations  for  his  imion  with  a  lady  of 
title  and  fortune,  and  issued  her  commands  that  he  was  to  prepare 
for  the  bridal.  Mother  and  brother  had  been  aware  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  more  than  ordinary  love-making  between  Frank 
and  the  curate's  daughter.  They  only  shrugged  their  shoulders, 
shut  their  eyes,  and  confidently  waited  for  the  time  when  he,  seeing 
the  folly  of  his  ways,  would  desert  the  girl.  So  long  as  it  was 
only  a  commonplace  affair,  in  which  the  woman  alone  could  suJQfer 
any  particular  harm,  nothing  was  said ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  matter  was  serious,  and  that,  without  consulting 
anyone  or  asking  anybody's  leave,  he  had  really  bound  himself  for 
life  to  the  woman  he  loved,  there  was  the  devil  to  pay.  He  was 
banitihed  the  house ;  the  mother  said  he  should  never  have  a  penny 
of  her  money,  and  the  old  fogy  declared  that  he  would  himself 
marry  the  lady  who  had  been  intended  for  Frank,  so  as  to  leave 
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him  no  hope  of  inheriting  Hollyford  :  and  he  would  have  done  it 
too,  only  the  lady  did  not  see  the  fun  of  the  arrangement.' 

'These  details  interest  me,  sir,'  Maurice  interrupted  for  the 
first  time;  'but  I  am  a  little  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  stage 
where  the  particular  explanation  I  desire  comes  in.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  are  right  to  remind  me  of  that.  I, 
too,  am  interested,  and  am  apt  to  become  so  garrulous  about  those 
days  of  my  youth  as  to  forget  my  object  in  recalling  them. 
Having  roused  these  old  memories,  I  cannot  help  looking  at  my- 
self through  the  big  end  of  the  telescope  Time,  and  am  amused  to 
think  what  an  extraordinary  figure  I  must  have  cut  long  ago. 
However,  it  is  of  Cuthbert  I  have  to  speak,  not  of  myself.  You  will 
see  presently  that  all  these  things  bear  directly  on  our  subject. 
Well,  to  continue  :  Frank  stood  his  ground  like  a  man,  and  with  a 
quiet  pluck  that  none  of  us  had  ever  given  him  credit  for.  We 
had  known,  of  course,  that  he  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  soldier.  Any  man  will  fight  well  enough 
when  he  is  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  knows  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  give  and  take  hard  blows.  The  real  trial  of  what  stuff  you 
are  made  of  is  when  you  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to 
stand  still  at  your  post,  hearing  the  ping  of  your  enemies'  bullets 
as  they  pass  you,  and  feeling  the  bite  of  those  which  graze  the 
flesh,  whilst  you  have  no  ammunition  to  reply  with,  and  no  visible 
foe  to  knock  down — whilst,  in  fact,  you  can  only  stand  there  ready 
to  die  for  your  cause.     That  is  just  what  he  did.' 

Mr.  Calthorpe  became  so  much  excited  by  his  own  eloquence 
that  he  took  a  short  turn  across  the  floor,  and  back  to  Lis  chair. 

'  He  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal,'  said  Maurice,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  open  window,  nursing  his  knee. 

'  He  suff*ered  most  abominably,  and  most  of  all  on  account  of 
the  poor  girl  who  was  his  wife.  But  she  was  as  brave  as  himself, 
and  poor  as  they  were  (for  he  had  now  nothing  but  his  lieutenant's 
pay  to  live  upon,  and  some  old  scores  to  hamper  him),  she  made 
the  couple  of  rooms  they  had  more  bright  and  cheerful  in  Cuth- 
bert's  eyes  than  any  mansion  he  had  ever  been  in — at  least,  so  he 
said,  and  I  suppose  we  must  believe  him.  I  know  that  I 
spent  two  very  pleasant  evenings  with  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  happy.  The  young  wife  was  charming,  and  made  me,  at  any 
rate,  at  once  forgive  Frank  his  folly.  Lucy — that  was  what  he  called 
her — was  just  the  sort  of  girl  to  make  any  man  believe  that  love 
and  nothing  a  year  were  a  beautiful  combination.' 

*  And  you  call  it  folly,  sir  I '  said  Maurice,  with  a  tinge  of 
bitterness,  for  the  name  had  quickened  his  pulse. 

*  Well,  I  was  pretty  much  of  that  opinion  when  I  was  your 
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age,  and  I  am  afraid  that  experience  has  onlj  confirmed  it.  I 
never  pretended  to  be  a  man  of  feeling,  but  I  did  feel  something 
for  the  plight  of  these  two  yomig  idiots,  and  fortunately  it  was 
then  in  my  power  to  be  of  some  service  to  them.  .  •  •  Don't  be 
impatient ;  we  are  coming  to  the  part  which  will  chiefly  interest 
you.  I  do  not  believe  in  anybody  maintaining  a  regular,  steady- 
going  hate ;  but  if  ever  anybody  was  capable  of  it,  Frank's  mother 
was,  in  my  opinion.  She  not  only  kept  her  own  word  about  money 
matters,  but  she  contrived  to  make  the  brother  keep  his  also.  It 
would  have  been  bad  enough  if  that  had  been  the  worst,  but  that 
was  not  the  worst.  Frank's  regiment  was  ordered  out  to  India ; 
and  although  he  was  eager  for  active  service,  lie  was  in  no 
cheerful  mood  whilst  he  was  making  what  arrangements  he  could 
for  his  wife's  comfort  until  he  could  send  for  her.  He  trusted  me 
to  help  her  if  she  should  be  in  any  trouble.  I  promised  to  do  so, 
and  would  have  kept  my  promise  faithfully  if  she  had  not 
rendered  it  impossible  by  disappearing  on  the  very  day  Frank 
sailed.  They  had  spent  the  previous  day  together,  and  he  has 
told  me  how  bright  she  tried  to  look,  although  he  could  see  that 
the  thought  of  their  approaching  separation  was  never  absent 
from  her  mind;  and  how  she  tried  to  cheer  him  by  hopeful 
pictures  of  their  speedy  reunion.  They  parted.  On  his  arrival 
at  Calcutta,  he  found  two  letters  waiting  for  him.  One  was  from 
his  wife — and  as  you  are  a  sentimental  fellow,  you  can  guess  how 
he  felt  when  he  read  it.  It  was  short,  and  it  struck  me  so  much 
when  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  it  that  I  can  remember  every  word. 
This  was  all : 

"  /  have  deceived  you.     I  can  never  see  you  again. 

'^Ltjct." 

That  was  about  as  big  a  cannon-ball  as  you  could  wish  any  poor 
devil  to  meet.' 

*  But  there  must  have  been  some  mistake,'  exclaimed  Maurice, 
jumping  from  his  seat. 

*  Of  course  there  was,  but  he  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.' 
'  The  letter  was  a  forgery  ?  ' 

'  No,  it  was  written  by  her  own  hand.  The  other  letter  was 
from  his  mother,  and  very  abruptly  told  him  that  his  wife  had 
proved,  as  she  had  expected,  unworthy  of  him.  Then  there  was 
much  wise  counsel  as  to  how  he  should  conduct  himself  under  the 
circumstances,  and  assurances  that  if  he  would  even  now  behave 
like  a  man,  and  forget  this  false  one,  he  should  be  reinstated  in 
the  affections  of  his  family. 

'  He  was  terribly  cut  up,  poor  fellow,  and  used  all  the  influence  be 
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possessed  to  obtain  immediate  leave  of  absence,  so  that  be  might  re- 
turn to  England.  He  failed,  and  owing  to  the  state  of  India  at  that 
time  his  request  cast  some  discredit  upon  him  amongst  his  fellow- 
ofiScers.  He  wrote  to  me,  and  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  discover 
the  runaway  and  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  her  conduct. 
My  inquiries  tended  to  confirm  all  that  her  own  note  suggested 
and  his  mother  plainly  stated.  In  reply  to  my  report,  he  wrote 
briefly  bidding  me  make  no  further  inquiries,  as  he  would  make 
none — from  that  hour  he  would  think  of  her  as  one  dead.  He 
wrote  to  me  at  long  intervals  afterwards,  but  he  never  referred  to 
this  subject.' 

^  But  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all  ? ' 

*  That  he  only  learned  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  managed  with  an  adroit  cunning  worthy  of — 
a  woman  !  The  mother  had  invenfed  and  carried  out  the  scheme 
which  destroyed  her  son's  happiness  and  killed  his  wife.  Yet 
to  the  end  of  her  days  she  maintained  that  she  had  acted  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  she  had  done  so.' 

^  But  how  could  she  do  all  this  and  remain  unsuspected  ? ' 
ejaculated  Maurice. 

*  Ah,  that  is  the  beautiful  part  of  the  story ;  and  briefly,  this  is 
how  it  was  done.  She  found  out  young  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  and  saw 
her  alone.  You  would  expect  her  to  scold  and  to  reproach  the 
poor  thing.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  spoke  to  her  so  tenderly 
that  at  the  first  interview  she  entirely  won  Lucy's  confidence.  At 
the  second  interview  she  took  the  interest  of  an  affectionate  matron 
in  the  future  of  the  child  which  was  soon  to  be  born.  At  both 
interviews  she  contrived  to  impress  Lucy  with  a  sense  of  the  great 
loss  poor  Frank  had  sustained  on  her  account — loss  of  friends, 
fortune,  and  future  prospects.  At  the  third  interview  she  per- 
suaded the  girl  that  the  only  real  proof  she  could  give  of  her  love 
for  him  was  to  leave  him,  and  to  leave  him  in  such  a  way  that  he 
should  never  wish  to  see  her  again.' 

*  And  was  she  so  weak  as  to  consent  ?  Had  she  no  faith  in 
him?' 

*  She  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  she  was  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  kind  lady  who  had  had  much  experience  in  the  world, 
and  whose  good  intentions  could  not  be  doubted.  Lucy  was  a  fool, 
but  I  am  sure  she  did  not  understand  the  interpretation  which  might 
be  put  upon  that  pote  written  at  the  dictation  of  Frank's  mother. 
She  only^meant  Chat  she  had  deceived  him  in  buoying  him  up 
with  hopes  of  their  speedy  reunion  at  the  very  time  when  she  had 
resolved  for  his  sake  never  to  see  him  again.     The  note  ^^YT^t^fl^ 
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soe  disappeared,  and  the  two  thingR  were  interpreted  in  the  or* 
dinary  way.  But  she  carried  the  joke  further  than  the  mother 
intended ;  for  she  did  not  even  allow  her  to  know  where  she  had 
gone  to.  She  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  tailor  somewhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  died  there  about  a  year  after 
Frank's  departure  for  India.  The  tailor  and  his  wife  were  good- 
natured  people,  and  adopted  the  friendless  child,  who  was  brought 
up  under  the  name  which  her  mother  had  assumed — that  was  Lucy 
Smith.  At  HoUyford  the  mother  was  triumphant  for  a  time. 
Let  me  draw  breath  in  admiration  of  that  woman's  genius ! ' 

The  expression  on  Mr.  Calthorpe's  face  as  he  drew  breath  was 
certainly  not  one  of  admiration.     He  proceeded  : 

'  As  years  passed,  however,  and  Frank  obstinately  remained 
away  from  England,  and  refused  to  receive  the  slightest  assistance 
from  HoUyford,  or  even  to  correspond,  the  mother  became  troubled 
in  spirit.  The  reports  of  his  heroic  deeds  and  rapid  promotions 
only  galled  her  the  more,  and  at  length  she  confided  her  secret  to 
her  stepson.  He  was  shocked,  and  instantly  set  about  trying  to 
put  matters  right.  He  placed  the  whole  affair  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  lawyer,  with  instructions  that  he  was  to  spare  no 
expense  in  the  effort  to  discover  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Frank  Cuthbert. 
The  search  was  a  tedious  one,  but  ultimately  successful,  as  you 
know,  although  he  did  not  live  to  see  it.  Only  a  few  weeks  after 
Colonel  Cuthbert's  return  to  England  the  lawyer  was  enabled  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  complete  proofs  which  enabled  him  to 
identify  his  daughter  in  Lucy  Smith.  He  took  her  abroad,  pro- 
vided her  with  the  best  masters  nioney  could  obtain ;  she  proved 
an  apt  pupil,  having  already  educated  herself  to  a  much  higher 
standard  than  most  women  reach,  and  at  length  brought  her  here, 
properly  finished  and  polished,  to  present  her  to  his  friends  as 
the  heiress  of  HoUyford.  .  .  .  That  is  the  whole  story :  now,  what 
do  you  think  of  Miss  Cuthbert  ?  ' 

Maurice  was  much  agitated  as  he  answered  impetaously : 

*  Think  ? — that  she,  believing  that  I  knew  this  story,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  recognise  her — that  she  was  justified  in  the  meanest 
thoughts  she  entertained,  and  in  her  scorn  of  us  both.' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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I  WAS  a  big  boy  of  fourteen  when  I  fell  in  love  with  Miss  An- 
derson. A  precocious  youth  for  my  age,  it  was  thought,  and 
one  whose  amatory  proclivities  had  been  unduly  developed  by  the 
study  of  all  the  penny  novels  and  romances  that  could  be  procured 
in  the  town,  or  that  the  liberal  supply  of  pocket-money  would  run 
to — ^which  was  furnished  by  my  parents  and  guardians ;  one  parent 
maternal,  and  one  guardian  masculine,  who  became  in  due  course 
my  mother's  second  husband,  and  whom  I  had  hated  by  instinct 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  setting  eyes  upon  him. 

I  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Doctor  Bagstaff 's  academy  for  young 
gentlemen  at  Weston-super-Mare.  I  had  been  a  pupil  from  the 
early  age  of  twelve,  which  was  at  the  time  my  father  died,  and 
when  my  mother,  I  fancied,  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  did  her 
an  injustice,  but  I  was  full  of  morbid  fiEmcies  at  that  period,  and 
my  guardian,  trustee,  and  what-not,  I  have  said  that  I  disliked. 
The  real  fact  was,  that  I  was  far  from  being  a  strong  boy,  and  the 
doctors  had  warned  my  mother  that  I  was  better  in  the  country : 
I  was  a  boy  growing  very  fast,  a  lanky  youth,  thin  and  cadaverous, 
with  a  love  of  fiction  unnaturally  developed,  and  some  taste  for 
painting  and  drawing  which  no  one  would  develop  for  me.  My 
nickname  at  Dr.  Eagstaflfs  was  *  Hair-pin ; '  and  as  I  was  considered 
a  somewhat  effeminate  youth  for  my  age,  possibly  in  conjunction 
with  my  lath-like  proportions,  it  was  not  wholly  inappropriate. 
Two  years  after  my  introduction  to  the  Eagstaff  seminary,  I  be- 
came passionately  devoted  to  Miss  Anderson ;  and  the  history  of  that 
boy-love  forms  the  first  portion  of  this  little  chronicle. 

It  is  as  well  to  state  at  once  that,  being  an  odd  boy,  mine  was 
very  naturally  an  odd  passion.  I  am  as  fully  convinced  now  in 
sober  manhood  as  I  was  in  the  hot  blood  of  my  fourteen  years, 
that  I  was  truly  and  desperately  in  love  with  Janie  Anderson. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it ;  I  had  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
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most  violent  species  of  the  disorder.  I  could  not  eat,  I  could  not 
sleep,  I  wrote  poetry  in  large  quantities,  I  neglected  my  lessons, 
I  forgot  to  have  my  hair  cut ;  I  had  but  the  one  thought,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  that  she  was  very  precious  to  me,  and  that  life 
without  her  would  be  a  precious  blank.  It  was  a  love  too  deep  to 
take  anybody  into  my  confidence ;  it  was  so  intensely  deep  that 
the  whole  world  remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  my  passion, 
and  my  inhuman  principal  compelled  me  to  swallow  large  draughts 
of  the  most  filthy  compounds  because  I  was  looking  pale  and 
worn.  As  if  tincture  of  rhubarb,  or  the  salts  of  Epsom,  comforting 
as  those  preparations  may  be  under  less  afflicting  circumstances, 
could  have  had  any  ruddy  or  robust  effect  upon  me  1 

No— there  was  not  a  soul  who  suspected  my  attachment  to 
Miss  Anderson.  Concealment  preyed  upon  my  hollow  cheeks ;  and, 
*  How  dreadfully  poorly  that  boy  is  looking,'  I  heard  Dr.  Bagstaff 
say  petulantly  to  the  tutor ;  *  anyone  would  think  we  were  starving 
him  to  death.' 

I  was  being  starved  for  want  of  a  reciprocal  affection ;  but  no 
one  suspected  it.  Janie  Anderson  least  of  all  of  them,  cU  first. 
The  master  was  anxious^  and  the  medical  attendant  drugged  me 
and  tried  the  most  terrible  experiments  ;  but  I  loved  on  and  gave 
no  utterance  to  my  absorbing  passion. 

I  was  a  very  reserved  boy,  and  sensitive  to  ridicule:  this 
saved  me  from  becoming  the  laughing-stock  of  my  comrades,  the 
butt  for  the  witticisms  of  a  large  community,  with  whom  I  had 
not  a  single  tie  of  sympathy.  It  was  enough  to  love!  to  feel  that 
the  secret  of  my  adoration  was  apart  from  them,  unknown  by  themj 
and  yet  was  everything  to  me.  There  was  a  consolation  in  this-^ 
and  in  my  small  way,  I  was  perfectly  content.  The  idea  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  boys,  red-cheeked,  impudent,  bloated  boys, 
becoming  cognisant  of  my  love  for  Janie  Anderson,  threw  me  into  a 
cold  perspiration  to  imagine,  I  was  making  a  fool  of  myself, 
undoubtedly — but  only  to  myself.  To  the  world  at  large,  I  was 
^  out  of  sorts,'  and  growing  too  fast ;  I  should  be  better  presently. 
On  the  contrary,  I  got  no  better.  I  saw  Miss  Anderson  twice 
every  Sunday  in  the  distant  pews  under  the  gallery  where  it  was 
customary  to  pack  Miss  Fitzsimmons's  numerous  pupils,  and  several 
times  a  week  in  our  early  morning  walks  we  crossed  each  other's 
path  in  our  respective  lines  of  march.  Miss  Anderson  did  not 
regard  me  as  her  admirer,  although  she  was  a  young  lady  of  about 
my  own  age  who  looked  about  her  with  great  interest,  and  might 
have  seen  my  earnest  gaze  with6ut  much  trouble.  She  had  eyes  for 
Thomas  Swann  and  little  Charlie  Hunter  and  the  ambitious  Griggs, 
not  to  mention  Willie  Bamford,  who  was  our  biggest  boy  and  was 
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growing  a  moustache — but  in  no  one  instance  did  she  glance  at  me. 
I  had  not  a  grin  eternally  stamped  upon  my  countenance.  When 
Miss  Fitzsimmons's  young  ladies  came  in  sight  on  the  parade,  or 
were  proceeding  up  or  down  the  path  through  Kewstoke  Woods,  I 
felt  fit  to  drop,  and  actually  turned  faint,  but  I  did  not  begin 
nudging  my  companion  with  my  elbows,  or  falling  into  clown-like 
antics,  like  the  rest  of  them.  I  preserved  my  outward  decorum, 
and  moved  not  a  muscle  of  my  respectful  countenance.  Perhaps,  if 
I  had  moved  a  muscle  or  two  somewhere — I  believe  one  or  two  of 
the  rudest  boys  even  moved  the  muscles  of  their  left  eyelids  en 
passant — my  silent  attachment  for  Miss  Anderson  might  have 
been  suspected  a  little  earlier ;  but  it  was  not  my  nature  to  be 
demonstrative,  and  I  pursued  the  even  and  somewhat  monotonous 
tenor  of  my  way,  consoled  by  the  one  poor  thought  that  there  was 
no  one  in  our  school  whom  she  really  loved,  and  that  to  smile  at 
Bamford  one  day,  was  tx)  cut  him  for  Bob  Griggs  the  next,  and 
forget  the  two  of  them  for  young  Hunter  on  the  Sunday. 

By  degrees  the  school  acquired  the  information — false,  true, 
or  distorted — ^that  pretty  Janie  Anderson  was  a  real  heiress — an 
uncommonly  real  heiress,  to  whom  untold  wealth  of  the  most  in- 
describable description  would  devolve  upon  the  death  of  her  father, 
a  gorgeous  being  of  great  importance  in  India,  but  whether  mili- 
tary, civil,  or  commercial,  was  not  quite  clear  to  us.  But  an 
Indian  nabob,  or  a  nabob-pickle  merchant,  mattered  nothing  to 
me.    I  loved  her  for  herself  alone. 

Whether  her  father's  Eastern  life  had  given  her  in  any  way 
ideas  of  Eastern  colours  or  display  I  cannot  affirm  for  certain,  but 
it  began  to  impress  itself  upon  me  that  she  was  always  the  brightest 
and  most  gaily  dressed  of  the  Miss  Fitzsinunons's  young  ladies, 
and  that  there  was  considerable  effect  in  the  colours  she  displayed, 
however  *  pronounced '  they  might  occasionally  be.  She  looked 
extremely  well  in  everything,  if  at  times  a  little  bizarre ;  and  a 
bright  sky-blue  dress,  a  dazzling  crimson  bow,  a  flower,  or  an 
emerald-green  ribbon,  that  would  have  vulgarised  the  appearance  of 
nine  young  ladies  out  of  ten,  appeared  to  me  to  adorn  her  equally, 
and  to  give  especial  tone  to  some  peculiar  trait  of  dazzling  beauty. 
Yes,  I  was  very  far  gone  in  those  dreamy,  morbidly  sensitive, 
happy  and  unhappy  days,  when  Janie  Anderson  was  aU  the  world 
to  me. 

A  boy  of  strong  imaginative  powers,  my  niind  went  back  to 
the  days  of  chivalry,  when  the  knights  of  old  wore  their  lady-loves' 
colours  in  their  casques,  or  plumes — ^  or  anywhere  else  they  could 
stick  'em,'  Hunter  said,  who  was  an  irreverent  young  beast — and  it 
began  to  impress  itself  clearly  upon  my  mind  that  n^^ny  love-lorn 
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being  had  a  right  to  choose  his  colours  from  the  colours  of  the 
maid  whom  he  adored,  that  being  was  myself.  It  was  a  delicate 
compliment  which  would  be  conveyed  by  degrees  to  her ;  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  If  she  were  observant  and  appreciative, 
it  would  clear  up  the  whole  mystery  of  my  profound  attachment 
to  her :  I  could  aflFord  to  wait  and  watch  and  pray. 

There  was  only  one  huge  difficulty  in  the  way — which  colour 
was  it  to  be  ?  What  were  the  colours  of  Miss  Anderson  under 
which  I  was  to  fight  and  die  ?  Miss  Anderson  was  seldom  dressed 
twice  alike  ;  it  was  evidently  carte  blanche  as  to  the  expenses  of 
her  wardrobe  ;  and  she  was  the  envy  and  glory  of  the  Pelican  House 
Academy.  I  had  it !  I  would  change  colour  with  her  change ;  I 
would  watch  each  varying  shade  of  dress  or  ribbon,  and  suit  my- 
self to  match.  I  would  wear  upon  my  breast,  close  over  my 
throbbing  heart,  and  therefore  slightly  on  the  left  side,  a  neck-tie 
of  the  exact  hue  and  shade — or  as  near  as  I  could  get  it — which 
Miss  Anderson  might  be  honouring  for  the  nonce. 

I  had  a  liberal  supply  of  pocket-money ;  there  were  in  my  box 
various  coloured  silk  handkerchiefs  which  would  assist  me  in  my 
plan  when  my  expenses  became  too  much  for  me ;  I  could  reduce  my 
supply  of  penny  numbers ;  I  could  sternly  refuse  to  lend  any  more 
money  to  my  impecunious  brethren  who  were  always  in  difficulties 
and  arrears  ;  I  could  deprive  myself  of  the  tart-like  luxuries  of  life ; 
and  devote  myself  heart  and  soul  to  Janie. 

And  I  did.  And  it  was  a  long,  long  time  before  anyone 
guessed  my  secret,  and  then  it  was  discovered  by  the  young  ladies 
of  Miss  Fitzsimmons's  seminary — *  tbe  blooming  Pelicans,'  Griggs 
had  vulgarly  christened  them — and  not  by  any  of  the  dull-witted, 
thick-headed  youths  amongst  whom  my  unhappy  lot  was  cast. 

Even  then  it  took  six  months,  or  close  upon  six  months,  before 
the  suspicion  dawned  upon  the  feminine  mind  that  something 
more  was  meant  than  met  the  eye.  I  was  so  demure  a  youth,  so 
grave  and  reverend  a  signer,  that  the  girls  could  not  believe  it  of 
me,  and  thought  it  was  a  mere  coincidence.  This  I  learned  after- 
vrards.     But  I  forestall  matters. 

I  became  as  watchful  and  observant  as  a  fox  in  the  gosling 
season.  I  was  very  quickly  aware  that,  as  a  rule,  what  Miss  An- 
derson was  pleased  to  wear  on  Saturday  afternoon — when  the  band 
was  playing  in  the  hotel  grounds,  or  in  the  Parade,  or  in  Ellen- 
borough  Park,  and  when  Miss  Fitzsimmons's  young  ladies  were 
allowed  to  promenade  for  half  an  hour — would  be  as  a  rule  dis- 
played in  the  Fitzsimmons's  pew  at  church  on  the  following  Sunday 
morning.  And  this  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  making  Saturday 
evening  purchases  by  express  permission  of  Dr.  BagstafF.     This 
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was  the  rule  of  Miss  Anderson's  colours,  I  repeat ;  for  there  were 
several  exceptions  in  the  course  of  the  six  months,  and  then  I  was 
more  or  less  at  fault. 

It  began,  of  course,  to  be  remarked  amongst  my  schoolfellows 
that  I  had  taken  to  neck-ties  of  a  vivid  hue,  and  much  ridicule  as 
to  my  choice  of  colour  was  hurled  at  me  in  consequence;  but  not 
the  biggest  boy  in  the  school  dreamed  of  associating  ^  Hair-pin ' 
with  Miss  Anderson.  *It  was  only  my  confounded  vanity,' 
Tompkins  said,  tugging  at  my  *  get-up '  one  Sunday  morning  with 
two  hands.  <What  made  me  think  of  such  absurd  colours  he 
couldn't  make  out,  and  blowed  if  he  was  going  to  stand  it  for  one. 
He  wasn't  going  to  have  the  shine  taken  out  of  him  like  that  I ' 

Tompkins  was  the  head  boy,  and  a  bit  of  a  bully ;  but  he  suc- 
cumbed to  my  indomitable  will.  I  was  not  to  be  turned  from 
the  set  purpose  of  my  life  by  a  jest,  or  studied  insult — meek  and 
uncomplaining  as  I  might  be.  That  I  suffered  mentally  I  need 
not  say,  and  that  there  were  times  even  when  I  prayed  that  Janie's 
colours  might  for  a  week  or  two  be  temporarily  subdued ;  for  every 
colour  did  not  suit  me,  and  green  made  me  positively  hideous  of 
aspect.  Still,  I  kept  on  with  my  plan,  persevering  to  the  end  of 
time — or,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  end  of  the  term. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation  then,  Janie 
Anderson  discovered  that  she  might  add  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  her  admirers  at  Weston-super-Mare.  A  lemon-coloured  ribbon 
with  red  spots  was  the  clue  to  my  secret.  Miss  Anderson  had  had 
her  suspicions  aroused,  and  this  was  the  ^  test  question.'  On  the 
Saturday  she  had  appeared  on  the  Parade  with  a  hat  trimmed  with 
the  ribbon  mentioned,  and  with  a  &ncy  bow  of  the  same  colour 
at  her  throat.  She  was  dark,  and  the  effect  was  absolutely  charm- 
ing— never  had  she  seemed  to  my  doting  eyes  so  perfect,  so  sub- 
lime— and  I  did  not  hesitate  as  to  these  colours  for  myself  until 
I  was  before  Criunpet  and  Wisp's  plate  glass  in  the  High  Street, 
and  saw  the  very  article  in  the  window  labelled  '  From  Paris, 
1«.  lid.  per  yard.'  Then  I  recoiled,  not  so  much  at  the  price — 
although  it  was  approaching  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the  ex- 
chequer was  showing  manifest  signs  of  depletion — ^as  at  the  very 
startling  appearance  it  presented  amongst  a  box  of  ordinary  bonnet 
ribbons. 

I  had  often  purchased  bonnet  ribbons  before,  and  had  been 
ingenious  enough,  by  the  aid  of  surreptitious  padding,  to  pass  them 
off  as  neck-ties  to  my  contemporaries ;  but  this,  as  young  Griggs 
would  have  said,  was  ^  a  corker.'  I  could  not  believe  that  any- 
thing which  had  been  so  becoming  to  Miss  Anderson  would,  apart 
from  her  ethereal  self,  look  so  horribly  startling.    Still,  noblesse 
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oblige — the  Knight  of  the  Snow-white  Plume  would  not  have  fal 
tered,  rather  would  have  glowed  with  pride  at  the  distinction  which 
it  gave  him ;  so  I  stepped  into  the  shop  and  bought  three-quarters 
of  a  yard,  with  the  young  lady  who  measured  it  oflf  surveying  me 
critically. 

I  had  been  there  so  frequently  on  Saturday  evenings,  my  pur- 
chases were  so  particularly  eccentric,  and  Miss  Anderson  dealt 
there  so  very  regularly  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday,  that  it  was 
probable  that  the  attendant  might  have  a  suspicion  at  last  of  my 
deep  attachment.  Would  she  betray  me?  Would  it  become 
necessary  to  bribe  her  into  secrecy,  or  to  beg  her  to  subdue  that 
aggravating  smile  which  puckered  up  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
and  suggested  a  solution  to  the  mystery  in  which  I  was  enwrapped  ? 
I  did  not  know.  In  the  holidays  with  my  mother  I  would  think 
it  over  seriously. 

When  I  surveyed  myself  in  the  glass  at  five-and-twenty  minutes 
to  eleven  on  the  following  Sunday  morning,  I  felt  my  heart  sink 
dreadfully,  I  was  so  awfully  demonstrative  about  the  chest.  The 
lemon  silk  in  the  broad  morning  glare  was  nothing  but  the  brightest 
brimstx)ne,  and  the  red  spots  were  only  large  blobs  of  crimson  gore, 
and  looked  like  danger  signals  at  a  distance.  That  I  should  catch 
the  eye  of  the  whole  wide  world,  I  was  convinced  at  once.  I  was 
surely  going  to  proclaim  on  the  house-tops  that  I  was  Janie  Ander- 
son's devoted  slave,  and  that  her  name  would  be  found  in  big 
capital  letters  on  my  swollen  heart. 

I  hesitated,  then  I  shook  off  any  sense  of  recreant  cowardice, 
and  went  downstairs  at  the  very  last  moment,  when  the  boys  were 
getting  into  rank,  and  it  would  be  too  late  for  many  irritating 
personalities  to  be  launched  at  me.  The  boys  saw  me  and  my  tie, 
however,  and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  immediately — Griggs,  who 
was  about  my  age  and  size,  and  was  generally  paired  off  with  me 
in  the  procession  to  church,  seized  the  opportunity  of  my  propin- 
quity to  murmur  ironically,  *  Oh  I  what  a  gorgeous  swell  1 '  and 
Doctor  Bagstaff,  who  was  putting  on  his  gloves  in  the  hall,  gasped 
for  breath,  and  then  came  towards  me  slowly  and  ponderously,  with 
a  stony  glare  at  my  adornments. 

'  Griffin,'  said  my  preceptor  sternly,  ^  are  you  making  yourself 
a  ridiculous  object  out  of  bravado,  or  from  sheer  stupidity  ? ' 

*  I — I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir.' 

^  I  mean  that  absm*d  neck-tie,  sir,' — he  shouted.  ^  No  one  but 
a  being  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  would  put  on  such  a  vulgar 
thing  as  that  on  a  Sabbath  morning.' 

*  Indeed,  sir ! '  r^  ^ ^^T^ 

*  Indeed,  sir  I — yes,  sir  I '  growled  Doctor  Bagstaff;  *  and  it  is  in 
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shocking  bad  taste,  sir — ^a  clown's  taste,  and  no  one  but  a  clown 
would  think  of  wearing  it.  Gro  upstairs  and  take  it  off  directly. 
Go— no,  stop — you  can't  go — there's  the  five-minute  bell.  Quick 
march — ^you  must  take  the  consequences  of  facing  the  eyes  of 
society,  and — and  turn  yoiu:  jacket  up,  do,  or  we  shall  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town.  And  during  the  afternoon. 
Griffin,  oblige  me  by  learning  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
instead  of  going  out  for  the  usual  promenade  with  us.     Forward.' 

We  marched  to  church.  Doctor  Bagstaff  and  myself  hardly  in 
the  most  devout  frame  of  mind,  and  the  boys  disposed  to  be  hila- 
rious. I  did  not  object  to  turn  the  lappels  of  my  jacket  over  my 
brilliant  neck-tie,  and  to  walk  on  coweringly  as  if  in  the  middle 
of  a  snow-storm,  but  in  church  I  defied  them  all,  and  was  true  to 
my  colours — or  rather  her  colours — ^to  the  last.  I  displayed  my 
tie  and  shirt-firont  to  the  public  gaze — ^for  Janie  Anderson  wore 
lemon  and  crimson  also,  and  hers  was  no  clown's  taste,  as  the  Goth 
of  a  schoolmaster  had  affirmed.  And  Janie  Anderson,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  smiled  at  me — almost  broke  into  rippling  laughter, 
I  believe — and  whispered  several  times  to  her  companion.  Miss 
Terryball,  and  looked  up  and  smiled  again,  and  bestowed  so  much 
generous  attention  in  my  direction  that,  as  it  afterwards  tran- 
spired she  was  sent  to  bed  by  Miss  Fitzsimmons  directly  she  got 
home,  and  was  doomed  to  bread-and-water  diet  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

And  all  this  was  for  my  sake  1  When  I  knew  all  the  truth,  I 
thought  my  heart  would  break.  To  think — as  I  used  to  think 
constantly — that  she  had  suffered  for  me ;  there  was  the  apex  to 
the  big  mountain  of  my  love  I 

Shall  I  say  that  I  returned  the  smile  ?  I  did,  and  with  all 
the  fervour  of  my  nature  thawed  at  last  from  its  reserve. 

'  What  are  you  grinning  at,  Hair-pin  ? '  mumbled  Griggs  in 
the  middle  of  his  prayers.     *  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  Griggs ;  nothing,'  I  responded  in  a  whisper. 

I  was  in  ecstasy — on  the  wings  of  love  I  was  soaring  in  imagi- 
nation all  about  the  church  1  I  blush  to  think  now  of  my  boy's 
irreverence,  and  complete  forgetfulness  of  everything  but  her. 
But  I  was  happy — Janie  Anderson  and  I  understood  each  other  at 
lastl  This  was  true  affection;  the  reward  of  my  undeviating 
constancy. 

I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  I  fear  the  whole  of 
the  Reverend  John  Poundtext's  sermon  was  entirely  lost  upon  me ; 
the  school  seemed  demoralised,  and  there  was  so  much  whispering 
and  general  fluttering  amongst  the  dove-KJot  of  the  Fitzsimmons's, 
that  the  more  orderly  of  the  congregation  were  completely  scandal- 
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ised.  Happy  and  memorable  morniog  of  my  undevoutness,  I 
cannot  erase  thee  from  the  record  of  my  boy's  life — of  a  romance 
stronger  than  are  most  boys'  follies  or  sentiments,  as  a  rule.  I 
returned  home  to  take  oflF  my  neck-tie,  and  receive  my  punishment 
with  philosophy — with  joy  even,  for  it  was  for  Janie  Andereon^s 
sake.  I  was  resigned  to  my  seclusion ;  I  could  think  of  her,  and  of 
her  smiles.  I  could  even  over  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  John, 
which  I  was  diligently  committing  to  memory,  plan  out  my  future 
life  with  her— our  courtship  and  marriage,  the  blessings  on  the 
union  bestowed  freely  upon  us  by  an  Indian  nabob  and  my 
widowed  mother. 

Till  the  end  of  July — one  more  fortnight — my  life  was  roseate; 
I  saw  her  in  the  distance  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  I  wore  her  colours 
on  my  bosom  faithfully,  though  I  was  grateful  for  the  more  subdued 
tone  about  them  which  suddenly,  and  as  I  thought  very  remarkably, 
set  in ;  I  was  only  fretting,  unboy-like  to  the  last,  at  the  close 
advent  of  the  holidays,  and  the  seven  long  weary  weeks  which 
would  intervene  before  I  saw  her  again,  even  if — oh  I  awful  thought ! 
— it  was  fixed  as  Fate  that  she  should  return  to  Miss  Fitzsimmons* 

Two  days  before  the  holidays  there  came  a  startling  surprise 
to  me.  Doctor  EagstaSf  had  known  it  all  along,  but  this  was  like 
liim.     He  had  kept  his  secret  well,  the  myrmidon  I 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  news  should  be  broken  to  me  at 
the  last  moment,  as  I  was  a  weak  and  sensitive  boy  forsooth,  and 
took  the  aflFairs  of  life  a  little  strangely.  Had  I  been  a  *  cracked  * 
boy,  or  a  boy  likely  to  be  cracked,  I  could  not  have  been  treated 
more  like  a  child.  Hence,  I  behaved  like  a  child  away  from  them 
— but  not  before  their  faces — oh  I  no — and  not  at  all  like  a  young 
man  goiug  on  for  fifteen  years  of  age  I 

It  was  broken  to  me  by  degrees,  and  in  old  fiagstafiTs  most 
presumptive  manner,  that  my  mother  had  married  quietly  and 
privately,  a  fortnight  since,  the  trustee  to  her  estate  and  mine,  and 
that  a  brand-new  father  had  been  provided  for  me.  I  remembered 
the  other  so  well,  I  had  been  during  my  whole  life  so  much  the 
father's  boy  rather  than  the  mother's,  that  the  match  seemed  as 
sacrilegious  as  Hamlet's  mother's  match  with  Claudius.  Life  was 
a  trouble  to  me ;  it  was  more  than  a  trouble  when  it  was  told  me 
that  under  these  circumstances  I  had  no  home  to  return  to,  that 
the  house  in  town  was  empty,  and  my  mother  and  stepfather  had 
gone  to  Italy  for  their  honeymoon.  Thus  it  became  imperatively 
necessary  for  me  to  remain  diu-ing  the  vacation  under  the  protec- 
ticm  ot  Doctor  Ragstaff. 

It  was  m^  misfortune,  and  there  was  no  resisting  it.  I  said 
'- \'i\\  well,  sir,' and   maintained  my  dignity  till  I  w^m^mv  own 
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room^  when  I  gave  way  a  bit  I  When  I  had  recovered  somewhat, 
which  was  the  next  day,  there  were  &esh  items  for  my  consideration. 
I  found  that  I  was  somewhat  of  an  incubus  to  Doctor  Ragstaff, 
and  very  much  in  the  way  of  his  calculations.  He  was  going 
up  several  mountains — ^having  an  insane  passion  for  going  up 
mountains  abroad ;  and  Mrs.  Sagstaff^  whom  I  liked  very  much, 
and  who  was  a  gentle,  sickly,  and  much-stamped-upon  lady — speak- 
ing metaphorically,  of  course,  for  the  Doctor  did  not  kick  her — was 
going  with  him  part  of  the  way,  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
possibly  till  he  came  down  again.  And  neither  Doctor  Ragstaff 
nor  his  wife  wanted  to  be  bothered  with  me.  One  was  too  robust, 
and  the  other  too  ailing,  and  I  was  a  boy  in  the  way. 

The  suggestion  came  at  length  that  I  should  stop  at  Weston- 
super-Mare.  Doctor  Ragstaff's  maiden  sister  remained  in  charge 
of  the  establishment,  and  though  she  was  not  remarkably  cheerfid 
company,  she  would  be  better  than  the  Doctor. 

^  You  will  be  quite  your  own  master.  Griffin,  in  due  bounds  of 
reason,'  said  Doctor  Ragstaff  in  a  cheerful  and  persuasive  tone ; 
*  and  there  will  be  nobody  to  interfere  with  you,  and  no  occasion 
to  trouble  about  too  much  study.  You  can  bathe,  attend  the 
amusements  of  the  place,  see  all  the  company,  take  my  pony-trap 
out  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  in  fact  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself. 
And  there's  the  run  of  my  private  library.  Griffin,  and  you  will 
find  Roberts's  "  Discovery  and  History  of  Florida  "  very  entertain- 
ing reading,  and  ^^The  Naturalist's  Library"  on  the  top  shelf 
full  of  instructive  pictures.  Good-bye,  and  a  pleasant  holiday  to 
you,  my  boy.     Bless  you — till  September  next.' 

And  away  he  went,  and  I  was  left  alone  at  school.  I  was  left 
in  a  bad  way,  with  everything  to  depress  me  utterly.  Miss  Fitz- 
simmons's  pupils  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth ; 
the  house  in  which  I  lived  was  only  an  empty  barracks;  the 
schoolrooms  through  which  I  wandered  were  full  of  ugly  echoes ; 
I  might  never  see  Janie  Anderson  again  ;  my  mother  was  married, 
and  my  new  father  I  did  not  like. 

Yes — I  was  a  strange  boy.  Standing  apart  from  my  boy's  life 
now,  I  can  see  that  very  clearly.  I  was  a  misanthropic,  dreamy, 
unreal  boy,  and  it  was  no  wonder  people  failed  to  understand  me. 
As  for  poor  Miss  Ragstaff,  bom  with  nerves,  which  had  become 
pretematuraUy  developed,  I  was  a  responsibility  to  her,  and  in  the 
first  week  of  my  vacation  nearly  worried  her  to  death.  I  did  not 
eat,  I  did  not  read,  and  I  flatly  refused  to  go  out  for  a  walk,  or 
take  her  brothers  disgusting  pony  out  for  exercise  on  the  plea 
that  a  drive  would  do  me  good.  I  preferred  to  keep  to  my  own 
room ;  I  was  my  own  master  in  the  vacation,  and  I  would  be  lord 
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and  master  too.  I  would  brook  no  interference  from  Mias  Bag- 
staff,  I  thought,  until  her  real  solicitude  for  me,  her  anxiety  about 
my  health  and  state  of  mind,  touched  me  with  some  gratitude. 

*  You'll  be  ill — ^you'll  really  be  ill,  Edwin,'  she  said  to  me  one 
day  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  Why  don't  you  take  a  walk^  or  take 
me  for  a  walk  ? ' 

*  I  don't  care  about  it,  thank  you,'  I  said  firmly  but  politely. 

*  There's  a  Circus  in  the  town,'  she  continued ;  '  and  though  my 
brother  the  Doctor  has  always  maintained  that  nothing  so  upsets 
the  mind  of  a  boy  and  takes  him  from  his  mental  training  as  a 
Circus,  still,  as  it  is  the  vacation,  I  would  not  mind  your  going  in 
the  least.' 

*  I  hate  a  Circus.' 

*  There's  a  "  Beading  from  the  Poets  "  at  eight  this  evening  too.' 

*  I  prefer  to  read  my  own  poets,'  I  said  sarcastically. 

'  Then,  my  dear  boy,  walk,  or  read,  or  Circus,  or  something, 
just  to  oblige  me,'  she  said  entreatingly ;  ^  for  I  am  quite  ill  with 
thinking  about  you,  and  must  write  and  tell  my  brother  so.' 

'  Miss  Bagstaff,  if  it  will  oblige  you  in  any  way,  I  will  take 
a  walk,'  I  said. 

*  It  will  indeed — and  I'll  put  on  my  bonnet  and  go  with  you, 
if  you  like.— *There ! ' 

I  could  only  say  *  Thank  you,'  though  I  was  not  partial  to  Miss 
Eagstaff's  company.  She  was  very  tall  and  thin ;  she  limped 
badly,  and  wore  plum-coloured  glasses  in  the  daylight,  having 
weak  eyes  with  red  lids  like  a  rabbit — but  I  accepted  the  honour 
of  her  company,  and  we  walked  along  the  Parade,  where  the  music 
was  playing  and  the  company  promenading  to  and  fro.  She  had 
brought  me  to  hear  the  band,  having  the  impression  that  the  music 
would  cheer  me  up,  but  it  jarred  upon  my  nerves,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  get  away  from  it. 

*This  is  not  going  for  a  walk,'  I  said.     *I  don't  call  this 


'  Well,  Edwin,  it's  all  the  walking  I  can  do,'  she  said,  sitting 
down  on  a  vacant  bench.  *  Bunions  have,  for  the  last  seven  years, 
rendered  pedestrian  exercise  a  labour  and  a  sorrow  to  me.  There's 
a  beautiful  stroll  through  the  Kewstoke  Woods,  with  the  sea  all  the 
way  too,  for  the  young  and  strong  like  you.' 

'  And  you  wouldn't  mind  my  leaving  you  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Not  in  the  least,  Edwin.  There  will  be  luncheon  at  one,  and 
dinner  at  six,  as  usual.' 

'  I  feel  now  as  if  I  should  like  to  walk  on  and  on  and  on  till 
dinner-timej'  I  said,  excited  by  the  fresh  air. 

*  But  you  will  come  back  to  dinner,  of  course  ? '  saif  HiSs^iag- 
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staff,  regarding  me  suspiciously,  as  if  the  idea  that  I  was  going  to 
walk  away  for  the  next  six  weeks  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her. 
'  Of  course  I  will.' 

I  was  glad  to  stride  off  on  my  solitary  journey — ^to  feel  free 
once  more,  to  get  away  from  the  crowd,  and  the  Crerman  band, 
and  up  on  the  green  slopes,  where  the  pines  grew  by  the  sea,  and 
the  scene  was  like  Arcadia  in  the  sunshine.  I  set  off  at  a  smart 
pace.  I  had  soon  got  through  the  town  and  had  ascended  the  hill ; 
I  was  in  the  wood,  and  by  short  cuts  through  the  wood,  and  past 
the  old  turnpike,  and  down  by  the  sea  again  to  the  quiet  old  fish- 
ing village  beyond,  before  Miss  flagstaff's  bunions  had  done 
throbbing.  I  walked  for  two  hours  into  the  heart  of  the  countiy ; 
then  I  turned  and  trudged  back  again.  The  way  had  not  seemed 
distant.  I  was  not  greatly  fatigued  when  I  was  in  Kewstoke 
Woods  once  more  and  gaining  upon  ^  home.'  I  had  thought  all 
the  way  of  Janie  Anderson.  I  had  counted  up  how  many  weeks 
and  days  and  hours  and  minutes  would  elapse  before  she  was  in 
her  pew  at  church  again.  I  had  speculated  as  to  her  life  and 
actions  now.  I  had  wondered  very  much  if  she  had  ever  wondered 
about  me.  I  had  drawn  such  fancy  pictures  of  my  life  and  hers — of 
dangers  and  heroic  rescues,  of  stem  fathers,  deep  dungeons,  dis- 
tressed maidens,  and  St.  Edwin  always  to  the  rescue — that  time 
had  drifted  by  me  very  rapidly.  A  church  clock  in  the  distance 
was  striking  five,  when  I  heard  sounds  of  sobbing  and  crying  a  few 
yards  along  the  path  in  advance  of  me.  The  turn  of  the  road  hid 
the  cause  from  view ;  but  I  stepped  out,  and  came  suddenly  upon 
a  book  lying  with  its  leaves  open  on  the  grass,  and  a  few  paces 
farther  on — Miss  Anderson  I 

I  paused  to  recover  my  breath.  Was  it  an  apparition  con- 
jured up  by  the  intensity  of  my  thoughts  ?  could  it  really  be  my 
fair  enslaver  proceeding  slowly  along  the  path,  with  her  ungloved 
hands  spread  before  her  face,  and  her  wail  of  grief  echoing  through 
the  siunmer  air  ? 

Truly  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  scarlet  and  brown  dress  I 
had  seen  before;  the  scarlet  stockings,  the  little  hat  with  the 
scarlet  feather,  and  the  one  long  black  tail  hanging  down  her  back 
beneath  it,  and  tied  with  a  scarlet  bow  and  ends.  It  was  she — 
but  in  grief  and  despair,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  her  a  victim  to 
before.  Hers  had  seemed  a  life  all  smiles  and  sunshine — all 
merry  laughter.  Even  Hunter  had  said  once — but  not  to  me,  or  I 
would  have  crushed  him  on  the  spot — that  *  that  "  dark  un  "  at 
Fitzsimmons's  was  always  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  at  every- 
body.* At  everybody ! — she  who  had  had  only  Bignje|  IPOJ^J^fe*® 
days  I    Ht  well  might  envy  me.  ^ 
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I  stooped  asd  picked  up  the  book  which  Miss  Anderson  had 
dropped,  or  had  thrown  from  her — ^I  was  uncertain  which — and 
approached  her  nervously  and  hastily.  This  was  tbe  crisis  in  my 
life — ^it  had  come  at  last,  and  there  was  no  resisting  it.  Even  my 
constitutional  shyness  was  not  proof  against  it. 

<I — I — I  beg  your  pardon  very  much,  Miss  Anderson;  but 
— ^but — but,'  I  stammered  forth,  *  you've  dropped  your  book.' 

Miss  Anderson  dried  her  eyes  hastily,  stifled  her  sobs,  turned 
round,  held  out  her  hands  for  the  book,  and  then  jumped  as  if  she 
had  seen  a  ghost. 

'Ohl  good  gracious  I '  she  exclaimed;  'are  you  here,  then? 
That  is,'  she  added  with  feminine  tact  and  sweet  simplicity, '  are 
you — ain't  you — one  of  Doctor  KagstaflF's  pupils  ? ' 

As  I  wore  one  of  Doctor  Eagstaff's  mortar-boards,  with  his 
characteristic  blue  and  saffron  tassel  wagging  at  tbe  side,  the 
question  was  irrelevant;  but  I  answered  meekly,  ^Yes,  I  am.' 

'And — why  haven't  you  gone  home  for  the  holidays?'  she 
asked  in  fEunt  astonishment.  '  I  thought  that  you — ^that  all  the  boys 
— ^had  left  Weston  long  ago.' 

*  All  but  me.' 

*  I  hope  nothing's  the  matter  with  you — measles  or  anything ' 
— she  said,  getting  a  few  paces  from  me  now. 

'  I — am  quite  weU,  thank  you,  Miss  Anderson,'  I  stammered 
again.     *  I  remain  at  school  because  I  haven't  a  home  to  go  to.' 

'  How  very  funny ! ' 

I  did  not  see  the  fun  of  it ;  but  so  that  it  amused  her,  I  did 
not  mind  very  much.  She  was  actually  laughing  again — only  it 
terminated  in  a  cry,  which  was  more  surprising. 

*  It's — it's  exactly  my  case,'  she  expressed  at  last.  *  I  haven't 
any  home  to  go  to.  Master  GrriflSn.  I— ^oh! — I  haven't  anybody 
in  all  the  world  to  care  for  me  I ' 

'  Pray  don't  say  that,'  I  hastened  to  answer ;  '  I  am  sure  that 
anybody — everybody — would.' 

She  dried  her  eyes  again  at  this  assurance.  My  words  were  evi- 
dently comforting.  I  longed  to  ask  her  how  she  knew  my  name 
was  Griffin,  but  I  dared  not  on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  How 
happy  I  was  now,  walking  by  her  side  and  talking  as  if  I  was  an 
old  friend  of  hers.  How  glad  I  was  that  my  mother  had  married 
the  trustee — anybody — so  that  I  had  had  no  holiday  at  home  I 

I  had  aroused  Miss  Anderson's  curiosity  very  much,  and  she 
appeared  to  have  no  scruples  as  to  asking  me  questions.  The 
tears  were  gone  I'rom  her  face  now,  which  was  as  radiant  as  the 
skies  above  our  heads.  She  had  wholly  recovered  from  her  em- 
barrassment at  meeting  me,  and  was  as  calm  and  self-possessed  a 
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little  lady  as  I  had  ever  met — as  I  have  met  even  in  my  after- 
life. 

'  How  did  you  know  my  name  was  Anderson  ?  *  she  asked,  as 
we  proceeded  towards  Weston-Super-Mare  together,  she  swinging 
the  book  I  had  restored  to  her  by  one  cover. 

*  I — I  really  cannot  say.     Some  of  the  boys  told  me.' 
<  Did  Master  Bamford  tell  you  ? ' 

*  I  don't  think  he  did.  It's  very  likely,'  I  answered  in  a  con- 
fused manner. 

*  Because  his  pa  knows  my  pa — and  does  business  with  my  pa — 
I  have  heard  Miss  Fitzsimmons  say,'  remarked  Miss  Anderson. 
*  Where's  he  gone  for  his  holidays  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  was  my  reply ;  *  he  does  not  speak  to  me  a  great 
deal.' 

*  Don't  you  like  him?' 

*  Not  much.' 

*  I  suppose  he's  the  head  boy,  though  ? ' 

*  He's  our  biggest  boy,  but  he  isn't  very  bright,'  I  ^aid  despair- 
ingly, not  liking  so  much  discussion  on  the  merits  of  Master 
Bamford. 

*  Is  Master  Tompkins  the  head  boy  ? ' 

Her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  of 
Doctor  Ragstaflrs  school  was  really  very  astonishing. 

*  Well — he  may  be  sometimes.' 

^And  how  old  are  you?'  asked  the  curious  Miss  Anderson. 

*  I — I'm  fourteen.  That  is,  I  am  in  my  fifteenth  year,'  I  added, 
as  she  looked  disappointed  somewhat. 

^  Not  more ! '  she  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  '  Oh,  you  are  a 
big  boy  for  your  age.  Why,  I  am  fourteen,  and  only  just  up  to 
your  shoulder.     See.' 

And  Janie  Anderson  stood  side  by  side  with  me,  and  looked  at 
me  with  so  confident  and  sweet  a  smile,  that  I  felt  that  these 
were  surely  the  groves  of  fairyland  through  which  we  were  walk- 
ing, and  she  and  I  two  beings  of  a  new  and  happy  world. 

*  Yes,  you  are  small — I  mean,  I  am  a  tall  boy,'  I  remarked  at 
last.     *  They  say  I  am  growing  too  fast,  but  they  can't  stop  it.* 

*  Don't  you  let  them,'  she  said  in  a  warning  voice ;  *  I  hate 
short  boys.  If  ever  I  marry  when  I  grow  up,  Master  Griffin,  I'll 
marry  the  tallest,  handsomest  man  I  can  find.' 

^Eeally?' 

I  did  not  think  I  was  handsome,  but  I  was  resolved  from  that 
day  forth  to  allow  no  one  to  interfere  with  my  growing. 

*  Why  can't  you  go  home  ? '  she  inquired  now.  *  What's  the 
matter  with  your  home  ?    Painting  it  ? '  °  9' '^^^  ^^  vjl^u^iv: 
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^  My  mamma  is  away ;  she  has  married  again  and  gone  abroad.' 

*  Not  left  you  for  ever  1 '  she  said,  with  her  eyes  becoming  very 
round  and  pitiful. 

'  No — only  for  seven  weeks.     All  the  holidays.' 

*  Have  you  been  fretting  much  ? ' 

'  Not  very  much.    I  shouldn't  have  fretted  at  all  if '  then 

I  became  very  red  and  very  white,  and  felt  that  my  conduct  was 
unseemly  and  precipitate,  and  added,  ^if  she  had  not  married 
without  telling  me  anything  about  it.' 

'  How  very  funny  I '  she  said  again. 

*  What  is — who  is  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Why,  I  was  fretting  because  I  could  not  go  to  my  father,  or 
my  aunt  in  Devonshire,  or  anywhere  out  of  this  nasty,  dull,  stick- 
in-the-mud  place.  Oh  I  it's  dreadful  when  everybody's  gone  away, 
and  there's  only  Miss  Fitzsimmons's  red  nose  to  look  at.' 

'  Yoiur  father  is  in  India,  I  think  ? ' 

She  was  never  surprised  at  my  information,  I  noticed. 

'  Yes.  He's  coming  back  some  day.  When  I'm  a  young  lady, 
papa  says.  And  what  do  you  think  that  nasty,  spiteful  Miss 
Croser  says  ? ' 

*  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,'  I  replied. 

^That  that  cannot  be,  because  I  shall  never  be  a  young 
lady.  Because  I'm  a  giggling,  forward  little  thing,  and  keep  the 
school  always  in  commotion,  and — and  so  on,'  she  explained.  *  Is 
not  she  rude  ? ' 

'Extremely  rude  indeed,'  I  asserted;  *I  never  heard  such 
insolence.' 

« When  she  comes  back  next  term,  I  don't  think  I  shall  speak 
to  her.' 

*  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you.' 

*  She's  only  a  brewer's  daughter — and  brewing's  very  low.  It's 
trade,'  she  said,  elevating  slightly  the  tip  of  her  little  nose. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.' 

'  None  of  my  family  has  ever  been  in  trade,  except  a  cousin ; 
and  we  never  spoke  to  him  again.' 
'Poor  fellow  I' 

*  And  I  have  always  been  stuck  here,  vacation  after  vacation, 
ever  since  I  was  such  a  tiny  little  thing — not  bigger  than  that,' 
she  said,  indicating  an  impossibly  diminutive  stature  with  her 
hand ;  '  and  my  mother  died  when  I  was  a  baby ;  and  I  shouldn't 
know  my  father  if  I  met  him  coming  down  the  High  Street*  Isn't 
it  awful?' 

'  But  you're  very  happy,  as  a  rule  ? '  I  said.  r^^^^\^ 

'  Ah,  yes ;  generally,  that  is.     They  all  like^  Wai^yif  bc£oo17  ex- 
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cept  Miss  Croser ;  and  I  am  fond  of  fun,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
it ;  and  papa  sends  me  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend,  and 
beautiful  presents,  and  things  from  India ;  and  I  may  dress  just 
as  I  please,  and ' 

Something  occurred  to  her  memory  at  this  juncture,  and  she 
looked  at  me  and  broke  into  a  peal  of  such  sweet,  merry,  musical 
laughter,  that  I  laughed  too,  though  I  did  not  perceive  the  cause 
for  my  hilarity.     It  was  soon  explained  to  me. 

^  Oh  I  I  say,  it  was  such  a  long  while  before  I  foimd  out  that 
you  were  imitating  me,  I  couldn't  believe  it  tilUFanny  Perkins 
told  me  she  was  sure  you  were ;  and  when  you  came  out  in  yellow 
and  red,  it  was  fun.     Wasn't  it,  now  ? ' 

^  Yes — ^it  was  fun,'  I  reiterated,  blushing  all  over  now. 

*I  bought  that  dreadful  ribbon  to  try  you.  I  saw  it  at 
Crumpet's.     Oh !  how  we  all  laughed  I ' 

*  Yes — I  suppose  so.' 

*  And  we  caught  it,  too,  when  we  got  home.'  And  then  Miss 
Anderson  told  me  how  angry  Miss  Fitzsimmons  had  been,  and 
what  tasks  were  generally  distributed  ;  and  I  was  horrified  at  the 
trouble  I  had  caused  in  a  select  seminary,  and  expressed  my 
regrets  at  once.  '  But  it  was  very  wrong  of  you  to  mock  me — 
to  try  and  make  game  of  anything  I  was  wearing,'  she  said 
coquettishly. 

'  I  wouldn't  make  game  of  you  for  the  world,'  I  hastened  to 
say.  *  I  didn't  wear  your  colours  because — because  I  wanted  to 
mock  you.     Oh,  pray  don't  think  that  I ' 

'Ah  I  well,  I  won't,  then.  But  I  didn't  know — ^how  could  I  ? ' 
she  said.     '  You'll  go  that  way  to  the  town,  of  course  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  of  course.     Unless ' 

'  And  I  shall  go  this.  Or  else  Miss  Fitzsimmons  will  see  us, 
and  then  I  shan't  be  allowed  to  go  out  by  myself  alone  again— 
which  is  very,  very  seldom,'  she  said  sadly  and  demurely. 

'  Do  you  often  come  this  way  ? ' 

*  Never.' 

'  Shall  you  ever  come  this  way  again  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall.  I  don't  know,  though,  for  certain. 
Good  afternoon.  Master  Griffin.' 

'  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Anderson.' 

Then  we  shook  hands  and  went  our  separate  ways,  and  my 
steps  were  light  as  air  from  that  hour  forth.  Miss  Bagstaff 
wondered  at  my  spirits — at  the  '  exuberance  of  my  verbosity ' — ^that 
evening ;  at  my  suppressed  excitement  and  general  amiability. 

'  That  walk  has  done  you  a  deal  of  good,  E^wjjuQ^'^  S!^jL^^hJ^ 
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*  Yes,  it  has,' 

*  I  wouldn't  give  up  walking  exercise  now,  if  I  were  you.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  shall,  ma'am.' 

And  I  did  not.  I  walked  very  regularly  on  the  Kewstoke 
road.  The  woods  were  the  scene  of  my  romance,  of  my  enchant- 
ment :  this  xvaa  fairyland,  and  fairy  life,  and  I  belonged  no  longer 
to  the  world.  I  saw  Miss  Anderson  every  day ;  by  some  stratagem 
or  other — ^she  was  ingenious  in  stratagems — ^awfully  artful,' 
Griggs  would  have  said — she  contrived  to  meet  me,  if  only  for  a 
few  moments.  We  became  Edwin  and  Janie  to  each  other ;  we 
became  '  engaged '  to  each  other ;  when  she  grew  up,  and  I  had 
done  growing  up,  I  was  to  go  to  India  and  tell  her  father  that  I 
loved  her,  and  we  were  to  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

It  was  a  boy-and-girl's  love,  which  grew  very  fast,  too.  The 
sentiment  that  was  in  me  amused  her,  interested  her,  sometimes 
frightened  her ;  and  yet,  neither  of  us  understood  the  other  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  acquaintance.  She  knew  I  was 
very  fond  of  her,  and  very  jealous ;  she  was  young  enough  to  think 
she  loved  me  for  my  love  for  her ;  and  we  were  only  children,  Gt>d 
knows,  nothing  more.  And  in  all  the  good  faith  of  children, 
with  hazy  ideas  of  the  great  world  we  were  approaching,  we  made 
niany  promises,  and  kept  but  few  of  them.  The  way  of  mankind, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  of  little  people  like  us. 

'  And  you'll  never  look  at  Bamford  again,'  I  said  one  day  to  her 
at  the  close  of  the  sweet  vacation-time  for  her  and  me — ^which  was 
never  to  come  again. 

*  Why,  of  course  I  will  not.' 

We  had  had  a  few  words  about  him,  and  I  had  flung  myself 
face  foremost  on  the  grass,  and  cried  at  last  like  the  baby  that  I 
was.  And  she  had  become  terrified,  and  had  said  anything  to 
soothe  me. 

We  kissed  and  made  it  up,  and  went  back  together  hand  in 
hand.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  holidays— the  girls  and  boys  to- 
morrow would  be  streaming  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
schools. 

<  I  shall  always  wear  your  colours,  Janie.' 

She  laughed. 

'  I  shall  be  careful  what  I  wear,  then— or  else  they'll  talk  about 
us,'  she  replied. 

*  I  shall  always  wear  your  colours  till  I  die — I  shall  indeed,' 
I  said  fervently.  *  If  we  were  not  to  meet^  oh  I  for  ever  so  many 
years,  I  should  wear  your  colours  again,  to  let  you  see  I  loved  you 
just  the  same,  Janie.' 

*  Oh  1  you  foolish  Edwin  1 '  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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So  we  embraced  and  shed  many  tears  together,  and  went 
school  wards  with  two  full  young  hearts. 

I  was  not  so  happy  when  school  had  begun  again — though  we 
corresponded  regularly  through  the  medium  of  the  baker's  man, 
who  supplied  both  seminaries,  and  was  a  faithful,  trusty,  crusty 
servant.  Janie  did  look  at  Master  Bamford  now  and  then ;  I  have 
known  her  laugh  at  him  even,  and  for  days  I  have  grieved  over  it, 
as  at  an  affliction  which  was  irreparable.  It  was  as  well  we  parted, 
or  that  fate  parted  us,  suddenly,  swiftly,  and  in  an  unlooked-for 
manner — for  I  have  said  I  was  a  boy  more  foolish  than  my  kind, 
and  more  extravagant  in  theory  and  practice.  Janie  Anderson^s 
place  at  church  in  the  middle  of  the  vacation  became  suddenly 
vacant,  and  knew  her  never  more. 

I  could  not  believe  she  was  really  gone — I  had  had  no  note  of 
warning — I  was  afraid  that  she  was  ill.  I  should  see  her  next 
Su(*day,  or  before  next  Sunday  in  her  walks  abroad.  But  I  saw  her 
not  again.  The  ranks  of  the  Fitzsimmons's  girls  were  without  her 
bright  young  face;  the  pew  under  the  gallery  looked  very  dull  and 
cheerless,  and  positively  empty  to  me.  I  felt  sick  and  ill  with  the 
consciousness  of  my  great  loss — of  the  loss  of  one  who  seemed 
the  only  being  left  me  to  love,  now  my  mother  had  married  again. 
I  was  a  boy  left  alone,  if  she  had  left  for  good. 

I  got  the  news  from  the  baker,  who,  bribed  heavily  by  me,  had 
got  the  news  from  Miss  Fitzsimmons's  cook,  who  had  it  from  one 
of  the  under-teachers. 

Miss  Anderson  had  been  sent  for  suddenly — there  had  been  a 
telegram,  and  she  had  left  for  Southampton,  and  thence  to  India, 
to  join  ^.ler  father  the  nabob. 

So  '^e  green  curtain  came  down  suddenly  with  a  run ;  the 
juvenile  play  was  over,  and  Cupid,  who  had  fiddled  to  us  so  long, 
packed  up  his  instrument  and  tripped  from  the  orchestra,  and 
all  the  lights  were  turned  out  rapidly. 

II. 

Eight  years  afterwards,  I  was  staying  for  my  health  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Scarborough.  I  had  been  recommended  the  York- 
shire coast — I  had  been  poorly  for  six  months,  perhaps  twelve — 
I  had  only  just  stopped  growing  1 

People  interested  in  me  thought  that  I  wanted  bracing  air. 
My  mother,  very  nervous  about  me,  had  come  as  a  fond  companion 
— nurse,  if  it  were  needed.  The  trustee  and  second  husband  was 
dead,  and  my  mother  was  again  a  widow,  with  no  thought  of 
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marrying  a  third  time.  The  seoond  edition  of  wedlock  had  been 
an  utter  failure ;  but  of  that  no  matter. 

I  had  grown  out  of  all  knowledge,  my  friends  said — and  I  was 
certainly  a  very  tall  specimen  of  the  human  race,  six  feet  three 
without  my  boots,  and  with  an  unpleasant  stoop  in  the  shoulders 
as  if  I  had  overdone  it,  and  was  bending  forward  like  a  badly 
trained  bean-stalk.  The  law  had  become  my  profession,  and  I 
was  making  progress  therein  when  my  health  gave  way.  *  It  was 
only  a  temporary  ailment,'  the  doctor  assured  my  mother;  over- 
application  to  business,  combined  with  rapid  growth,  had  thrown 
me  out  of  gear.  Kest,  freedom  from  anxiety — indeed,  {>erfect  idle- 
ness— ^was  the  only  certain  cure  for  her  son. 

And  here,  at  pleasant,  frivolous,  bracing  Scarborough,^  gathered 
strength,  made  a  few  friends,  took  to  dancing  of  an  evening  at  the 
hotel,  was  the  delight  and  pride  and  comfort  of  my  mother,  as  a 
son  should  be,  even  in  these  degenerate  days.  It  was  here  thj^^  I 
met  Bamford  again.  We  should  not  have  recognised  each  o)2ier 
had  it  not  been  for  chance  allusions  at  the  dinner-table,  and  then 
we  shook  hands  with  great  heartiness,  and  laughed  over  school 
reminiscences  till  the  tears  ran  down  our  cheeks.  He  was  very 
short  and  stout. 

'  Do  you  intend  a  long  stay  ?  *  I  asked. 

'  Off  and  on,'  he  replied.  *  I  am  Yorkshire  bom  and  bred — a 
Bradford  man — ^and  I  am  down  here  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times 
during  the  year.' 

*  Cloth,  I  suppose  ? ' 
'Yes— cloth.' 

<  And  I  dare  say,  now,  there  is  an  attraction  here  which  brings 
you  to  Scarborough  so  frequently  ? '  ,^ 

*  Ah  I '  he  said,  displaying  his  white  teeth,  *I  daresay ;  here  is. 
But  ril  tell  you  all  about  it  next  Saturday-week.  You'll  laugh 
a  bit.' 

« Very  likely.' 

*  I  shan't  be  here  again  till  Saturday-week.  I  have  only  taken 
the  place  en  route — business  first,  you  know.' 

*  Certainly — business  first.' 

^  And  I  like  business.  It  pays — it  is  becoming  almost  respect* 
ablel' 

He  laughed  heartily  a.t  his  own  satire — ^and  left  me.  He 
seemed  a  pleasant,  hearty,  and  just  a  trifle  boisterous  fellow  now — 
I  thought  I  should  be  glad  when  he  returned. 

Before  he  returned,  I  had  renewed  my  acquaintance  with 
another  friend  from  the  far-off,  happy  Weston  days— >I  had  met 
Janie  Anderson  1  oigtize^by  vji^^^ic 
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She  had  arrived  at  Scarborough  with  a  right  royal  retinue — 
she  had  brought  her  own  carriage,  her  own  horses,  her  own  staflf  of 
servants,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  friends  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  who  had  come  with  her  to  do  her  reverence,  and  make 
her  time  pass  easily. 

*  The  heiress  has  come  again ' — ^they  whispered  at  the  hotel — 
*  the  Indian  lady ;  she  is  still  unmarried,  too — what  a  time  we  shall 
have  now ! ' 

'  Why  shall  we  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  She  is  so  fuU  of  spirits,  so  charming  a  young  lady,  so  fond  of 
light  and  life  and  gaiety.     We  call  her  the  enchantress.' 

'  Indeed ! — and  her  father  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  he  died  years  ago  in  India — and  left  her  ef  ery  penny  of 
his  money.  And  it's  lucky  there's  no  end  to  it,  for  she  knows  how 
to  spend  it.' 

I  felt  very  strange — strange  and  uncomfortable — at  this  account 
of  Miss  Anderson.  My  boy-love  had  gone  with  my  boy-life, 
perished  from  inanition,  but  there  were  reminiscences  that  made 
my  cheek  flush  and  my  heart  throb.  I  had  been  so  very  foolish 
and  sentimental  a  boy-lover — I  had  loved  her,  for  a  boy,  so  very 
much  indeed. 

I  did  not  introduce  myself  to  her  as  the  long-lost  Edwin — I 
did  not  renew  the  acquaintance  even  on  the  first  evening,  when 
she  was  in  the  ball-room  dancing  vigorously,  and  none  the  worse 
for  her  long  journey  from  town. 

She  was  still  petite^  and  she  was  very,  very  pretty.  I  smiled 
to  think  how  brightly  she  was  dressed,  and  how  the  brightness  of 
it  became  her  olive  skin.  I  smiled  still  more  to  find  what  a  com- 
plete stranger  I  was  to  her — and  how  there  was  not  a  trace  of  her 
old  sweetheart  left  in  me.  I  think  I  should  have  known  her  any- 
where myself. 

The  next  day  she  was  talking  to  my  mother  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  made  innumerable  friends,  and  was  wholly  without 
affectation.     Biches  had  not  spoiled  her. 

*  What  a  charming  young  lady  she  is  1 '  my  mother  said  to  me 
afterwards.  ^  I  will  introduce  you  this  evening,  Edwin.  Indian 
princesses  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.' 

<  She  is  English.' 

*  Yes — but  how  you  can  tell,  I  don't  know.  They  call  her  the 
Indian  princess  here.' 

« Indeed  I ' 

My  mother  introduced  me  in  the  course  of  the  next  night. 
Miss  Anderson  was  a  blaze  of  diamonds  on  that  special  occasion, 
and  it  was  a  regular  formal^  high«priced  ball|  in  aid  of  some  local 
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charity,  which  was  taking  place  that  night.  She  did  not  even 
remember  my  name,  or  at  least  associate  me  with  her  old  sweet- 
heart. We  were  dancing  a  quadrille  together,  when  I  asked  her 
suddenly  if  she  did  not  recollect  me.  I  was  amused  by  her  long 
steady  stare  at  me. 

« Was  it  at  Bombay  ? '  she  asked.     *  I  remember  a  gentleman 

who  was  very  tall  and  th who  was  very  tall,  some  four  years 

ago  in  India.' 

'  No — it  wasn't  at  Bombay.' 

« Where,  then  ? '  she  asked  quickly,  and  in  her  old  sharp,  girlish 
way ;  *  do  tell  me.' 

'  Don't  you  recollect  the  name  ? ' 

*  Well,  I- forget  what  yours  is,'  she  said,  laughing,  as  she  looked 
down  at  the  programme.  "E.  Q-." — that  stands  for  exempli 
grati&f  does  it  not  ?     I  was  taught  so  at  school.' 

'  Yes — and  it  stands  for  Edwin  Griffin  too.' 

*  Edwin  Grriffin,'  she  exclaimed,  *of  Weston-super-Mare — of 
Doctor  Eagstaflf's  seminary  for  young  gentlemen  I     Is  it  really  ? ' 

<  Eeally  it  is.' 

She  ckpped  her  hands  and  laughed  so  loudly  and  musically 
that  the  remaining  sections  of  the  set  looked  with  surprise  at  her 
excitement. 

'  What  fun !  Oh  I  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,  after  all  these 
years.     Our  turn! 

After  we  had  had  our  turn,  she  said, 

*  You  3Ad  keep  growing,  then — don't  you  remember  ?  * 
«Yes.' 

*  And  oh  1  what  a  couple  of  sillies  we  were,'  she  cried.  '  I  am 
afraid,  very  much  afraid,  that  I  led  you  into  all  the  nonsense. 
Oh  I  I  was  a  dreadful  young  creature,  and  a  great  trouble  to 
poor  Miss  Fitzsimmons.' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  life  number  two  together,  then ; — I 
hardly  knew  if  I  thought  she  had  improved — I  was  not  quite 
certain  till  after  supper  that  my  heart  rejoiced  to  see  her  very 
greatly. 

The  next  day  I  was  sure  it  did,  but  then  I  had  danced  with 
her  four  times  after  supper — once  by  stratagem,  she  having  boldly 
and  maliciously  out  out,  or  forgotten,  a  very  bald  old  gentleman 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  and  who  had  been  careering 
about  on  his  dear  old  volatile  legs  all  the  evening. 

<  It  will  do  him  good  to  have  a  bit  of  a  rest,'  she  said,  as  we 
were  whirling  round  and  round  in  the  last  waltz  but  two. 

Yes — it  was  a  wonderfully  happy  week — the  next  was  verging  * 
upon  dream-land  again.     There  was  no  sentiment  about  Miss 
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AndeiBon  now ;  she  was  full  of  fun  and  dash,  with  an  unpleasant  habit 
of  turning  everything  into  ridicule,  good-tempered  ridicule  though 
it  might  be.  Upon  the  world  about  her,  its  little  trials,  temptations, 
victories,  and  heart-burning  jealousies,  she  looked  out  with  a  laugh* 
ing  face  on  which  no  shadows  rested.  Never  a  maiden  with  so  little 
care,  perhaps.  Was  I  falling  in  love  with  her  again — ^with  a  love 
that  might  be  dangerous  to  me  at  last  ?  Were  the  old  fietncies, 
the  past  follies,  to  troop  back  with  their  legions  as  in  the  boy's 
dreamland  from  which  in  his  heart  he  may  not  have  thoroughly 
awakened?  I  felt  so  like  the  boy  again  I  the  halcyon  days  of 
Kewstoke  Woods  seemed  to  be  eight  years  nearer  to  me. 
^  Do  you  remember  the  colours  ? '  she  said  one  day. 

*  Every  one  of  them.' 

*  The  lemon  with  red  spots  ?  * 

*  Ah  I — that  was  a  crisis  in  my  life.' 

*  In  your  school-life — ah  I  yes.' 

*  In  my  life  altogether — perhaps.' 

She  looked  quickly  at  me — ^the  deep  brown  eyes  were  diflScult 
to  meet,  before  the  long  black  lashes  veiled  them. 

^  What  a  hot  day,  is  it  not  P  And  I  have  a  long  ride  before 
dinner  with  half-ardozen  friends.  Good  day  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Griffin.' 

We  did  not  meet  till  late  that  night.  I  was  dull  and  dis- 
pirited for  reasons  not  to  be  accounted  for  clearly.  When  I  came 
down  from  my  room  that  Saturday  evening,  I  preferred  to  lean 
against  the  door-post  and  watch  the  dancers.  She  was  dressed  in 
amber  and  black,  and  looked  more  pretty  than  I  dared  to  seriously 
consider.  I  remembered,  suddenly  and  oddly,  an  amber-and-black 
silk  neck-tie  with  which  my  mother  had  presented  me — the 
colours  almost  matched,  I  thought  a  little  grimly.  She  looked  at 
me  and  smiled,  as  she  passed  me  in  the  dance ;  I  went  immediately 
and  madly  to  my  room,  put  on  my  frock  coat,  changed  back  from 
evening  to  morning  dress  as  more  appropriate  to  my  new  costume, 
and  arranged  my  amber-and-^blaok  tie  upon  my  chest  in  the  old 
boy  fashion. 

The  old,  old  conceit — the  old  romance  I  She  would  remember, 
for  she  had  remembered  everything. 

Would  she  recollect  the  last  day  of  our  romance  ? — the  last 
words  that  I  said,  almost  ? — 

*  If  we  weren't  to  meet,  oh  I  for  ever  so  many  years,  I  should 
wear  your  colours,  to  let  you  see  I  loved  you  just  the  same,  Janie. 

And  in  the  gay  colours  of  that  night  I  stood  at  the  door  and 
watched  her  and  loved  her  once  again,  I  fear.      ^.^^^  ^  ^ 

She  came  towards  me  at  last^  on  the  arm  of  my  old  school- 


^  jetuTn&i  to  Scarborough.     Always 
«  ^             \fill  Bamfard,  who  bs  ^^^  ^^^  obtained  an  introduction 
{eMJ^^lio^  P«fi^'^^  ^"^f^med.    I  wondered  how  long  it  would 
In   ^^  r^di^^  princess,  n  ff^ 
^o  '^^  ^^^  ^^  reooga onnroftched.  started,  and  then  turned 


to  ^    fot^  ^^^stme  as  she  approached,  started,  and  then  turned 
^  ^te  ^^^j,  Jnd  coloured  very  much. 
Jl  li^,   fjje  matter,  Janie?'  said  Bamford;  ^your  hand  is 
'^?j'ikeana5pen.^ 
trettt^'/^^^cing  has  fatigued  me.' 

^'^ZLs  S^^^S  ^  introduce  you  to  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine.' 

!r  hav^e  h^®^  introduced    days   ago,   William.     Now,'   she 

1  oki^S  ^P  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  bright,  steady  gaze,  *  it  is  my  turn 

^V  ^|jg  honours.     Mr.  Griffin,  this  is  my  future  husband,  Mr. 

paxxiford. 

i  Well,  that  s  odd,'  said  Bamford ;  *  I  was  going  to  say  my  future 
^ife.  I  dare  say.  Griffin,  it  will  surprise  you  a  good  bit  to  know 
that  Miss  Anderson  went  to  school  at  dear  old  Weston.' 

*No,  it  will  not,'  I  answered  hoarsely. 

*  Oh !  we  were  all  very  foolish  at  dear  old  Weston,'  she  mur- 
mured, '  and  full  of  idle  fancies.  It  is  well  that  children's  fancies 
never  last.' 

She  looked  at  her  colours  near  my  heart,  and  then  at  me,  and 
smiled  and  shook  her  head.  It  was  all  over,  I  knew ;  and  it  was 
lucky  for  me  that  I  knew  so  quickly  and  completely. 

My  mother  and  I  left  Scarborough  the  next  week.  When  I 
met  my  lady-love  again,  she  was  a  pretty  woman  of  thirty,  but 
getting  as  stout  as  her  husband,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen 
children  romping  round  her  knees. 

F.  W.  BOBINSOK. 
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Since  first  I  saw  I  loved 

The  lass  whom  still  I  follow ; 
Too  long  my  heart  had  roved 

With  fickle  vows  and  hollow ; 
But  now  shall  rest,  whatever  molest, 

In  truthful  peace  and  still. 
On  that  dear  maid,  so  shy  and  staid. 

Sweet  Nancy  of  the  Mill. 

'Twas  on  a  mom  of  spring 

That  I  went  out  a-roving. 
To  hear  the  blackbirds  sing 

Their  mellow  tale  of  loving ; 
To  watch  how  green  the  hedgerow  screen 

Was  growing,  how  the  quiver 
Of  flag  and  reed  and  grass  agreed 

With  semblance  in  the  river. 

When,  dreaming  by  the  brook, 

A  sweet  voice,  gaily  hmnming. 
Made  idle  eyes  uplook, 

My  short  breath  quickly  coming ; 
Upon  the  plank  that  joined  each  bank, 

Who  now  my  heart  doth  fill, 
I  saw  her  stand,  and  heart  and  hand 

Were  Nancy's  of  the  Mill  1 

Bed-ripe  as  apple  blossom 

Each  lip  and  ruddy  cheek. 
Like  cherry  bloom  her  bosom, 

Her  hair  like  raven's  beak. 
She  looked  me  through,  my  pride  she  slew, 

And  passed,  but  gazing  still 
I  lay  and  dreamed,  and  near  me  seemed 

Sweet  Nancy  of  the  Mill  I 

B.  XOimSIOMBBIE  RAKKINO. 
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€|ie  Itn&crjStubicr^ 
I. 

The  lot  of  Signor  Dibini  was  cast  amongst  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  His  daily  acquaintances  were  emperors,  kings,  brave  men 
and  fair  women.  He  knew  several  illustrious  captains  and  at 
least  five  famous  cardinals.  They  were  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  lived  sumptuously  every  day — or  rather,  every  night. 
They  sat  down  to  banquets  that  pleased  the  eye,  if  they  were  some- 
what fibrous  to  the  taste.  They  drank  cold  tea  out  of  beakers, 
called  their  servants  varlets,  and  performed  most  daring  actions, 
sometimes  of  personal  bravery,  occasionally  of  infinite  rascaldom. 
INIurder  was  a  matter  that  happened  amongst  them  six  days  a  week. 
They  drank  poison  to  slow  music,  they  stabbed  each  other  to  the 
heart  with  a  loud  *  Ha  I  ha  I '  They  smothered  their  wives  with 
the  connubial  pillow  and  went  off  with  the  wives  of  other  men. 
A  roystering,  boisterous,  crafty,  wealthy,  impecunious,  murderous, 
iniquitous,  virtuous  crew,  whose  life  was  a  short  and  not  always  a 
merry  one.  A  community  with  whom  the  great  moral,  legal,  or 
physical  influences  which  control  the  ordinary  human  race  worked 
with  surprising  rapidity  and  unerring  certainty. 

Jonadab  Dibbins  lived  at  the  blighted  end  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
Boad  ;  a  lean  and  careworn  man,  carrying  a  prodigious  height  of 
forehead,  with  frontal  development  like  a  bay-window,  generally 
understood  in  the  Dibbins  household  to  portend  enormous  but  re- 
strained ability.  The  Dibbins  household  was  numerous,  and  select 
to  the  extent  that  the  great  majority  of  its  members  were  of  tender 
years.  Anyone  straying  into  the  little  apartment  which  served  as 
breakfast-room,  dining-room,  and  drawing-room,  might  reasonably 
have  thought  that  he  had  happed  upon  a  criche,  and  if  he  had 
remained  throughout  the  day  must  have  wondered  when  the 
children  were  to  be  called  for.  But  nobody  ever  called  for  them 
of  late,  not  even  Death,  who  is  more  attentive  upon  households 
where  there  is  more  to  eat  and  a  more  liberal  distribution  of 
clothing.  All  told,  there  were  nine.  If  all  had  lived,  there  would 
have  been  eleven.  Two  had  died,  one  consequent  upon  teething, 
another  in  the  public  streets,  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  a 
brewer's  dray. 

This  happened  when  the  Dibbinses  lived  in  Drury  Lane,  and  it 
had  led  to  their  moving  to  the  Waterloo  Bridge  BoaSl  ^R  wpfi  necee. 
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sary  for  professional  reasons  that  Mr.  Dibbins  should  have  his  domicile 
somewhere  near  the  Strand.  A  court  he  held  to  be  unhealthy. 
Mrs.  Dibbins,  with  the  fete  of  her  second-bom  fresh  before  her 
eyes,  would  not  live  in  a  thoroughfare ;  so  they  arrived  at  the  com- 
promise of  residing  in  Waterloo  Bridge  Boad,  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  London  which  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  toll-bridge. 

At  first  Mrs.  Dibbins  suffered  unnumbered  anxieties  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Waterloo  'bus-  This  public  convenience  was,  in 
feet,  directly  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  a  seventh  Dibbins 
at  least  ten  days  before  he  was  due.  In  the  earlier  weeks  of  the 
tenancy  the  neighbours  were  constantly  diverted  by  seeing  a  pale, 
anxious  little  woman,  with  her  sleeves  turned  up  and  an  apron  on, 
diving  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  rescuing  from  imminent 
peril  (from  a  'bus  not  yet  in  sight)  whole  handsful  of  children 
who  seemed  so  near  the  same  age  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
they  were  all  her  own.  But  they  were ;  and  though  house-room  was 
circumscribed,  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  her 
affection  for  morsels  of  humanity  that  to  the  cold  eye  of  the 
stranger  were  not  attractive. 

Jonadab  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  might  have  been  any- 
thing at  all  over  that  age.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  that  never 
grows  old-looking  after  the  fashion  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  had 
neither  whiskers  nor  moustache  to  turn  grey ;  and  as  for  his  hair, 
his  forehead  was  so  stupendously  high  and  so  aggressively  promi- 
nent that  hair  was  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  Now  I 
turn  my  mind  upon  the  subject,  I  remember  he  had  some,  but 
what  colour  it  was  or  how  worn  I  have  no  recollection.  In  his 
more  depressed  moments,  Jonadab  was  inclined  to  regard  Mrs. 
Dibbins  resentfully.  He  had  never  read  the  older  French  epi- 
grammatists, and  had  never  heard  of  Tiraqueau,  the  great  French 
lawyer.  Yet  there  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the  Frenchman 
and  Jonadab. 

Tiraqueau,  whilst  drinkiiig  water, 
Has  an  annual  son  or  daughter. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Jonadab  through  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  years.  He  had  been  married  eleven  years,  and  but  for 
the  accidents  mentioned  there  would  have  been  at  this  moment 
just  as  many  little  Dibbinses.  As  it  was,  Jonadab  found  nine 
enough,  and  Mrs.  Dibbins  sometimes  discovered  that  they  were 
more  than  enough.  But  neither  complained,  and  it  was  only  in 
moments  of  exceptional  depression  that  Jonadab  found  himself 
BCoflSng  at  the  bl^sseid  state  of  the  man  who  bath  ^f^aHJXSvjvlv?^ 
them,  ^  '^  ^ 
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There  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  much  in  common  betwe^i 
Signor  Dibini,  the  associate  of  kings,  the  friend  of  emperors,  the 
witness  of  many  secret  crimes,  and  poor  Jonadab  Dibbins  with  his 
noble  forehead  and  his  nine  children.  And  yet  there  was  the 
closest  possible  relation,  for  they  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
Signor  Dibini  was  Jonadab's  professional  name.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Wellington  Street,  though 
you  might  look  in  vain  through  the  list  of  performers  for  his 
name.  Signor  Dibini,  in  fact,  occupied  a  position  in  the  company 
the  existence  of  which  is,  perhaps,  even  unknown  to  the  light- 
hearted  hoMtuS  of  the  theatre  who  takes  his  place  in  the  stalls  and 
expects  everything  to  go  on  right  on  the  stage  before  him.  Signor 
Dibini's  professional  existence  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  provision 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  great  theatre.  He  was  an 
imderstudier,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  his  business  to  understudy  some 
of  the  principal  parts,  so  that  if,  in  case  of  sudden  illness  or  accident, 
the  actor  to  whom  a  part  was  assigned  was  not  able  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  Jonadab  took  his  place.  Often  he  had  learned  two  or 
three  parts  in  the  same  piece,  learning  every  word,  making  him- 
self familiar  with  cues,  and  ready  to  step  on  the  stage  at  an  hour's 
notice.  Every  night  he  was  down  at  the  theatre,  and  saw  safely 
on  the  stage  the  men  whose  parts  he  had  understudied. 

Jonadab  was  an  ambitious  man.  He  felt  that  within  him 
which  told  him  that,  give  him  the  chance,  there  should  step  forth 
on  the  stage  such  a  Hamlet  as  the  world  had  not  yet  seen.  The 
same  remark  applies,  with  only  less  degree  of  emphasis,  to  Louis 
XI.,  Richelieu,  and  a  score  of  the  principal  characters  of  the 
stage.  But  for  Hamlet  Jonadab  thought  that,  in  addition  to  many 
graces  of  mind,  Nature  had  peculiarly  gifted  him  in  the  matter  of 
presence. 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  when  his  manner  of  life  is  made 
known,  that,  quite  apart  from  the  nine  ever-open  mouths  at  home, 
Jonadab  had  a  good  deal  to  make  him  careworn.  When  a  man 
has  the  certainty  that,  given  him  a  chance,  he  will  blaze  before  the 
world  in  the  meteoric  flight  of  genius,  when  that  chance  ever 
seems  within  his  grasp  and  as  constantly  eludes  it,  we  have  the 
conditions  of  life  that  write  wrinkles  on  the  brow,  lend  a  stoop  to 
the  shoulder,  and  dull  the  brightness  of  the  eye. 

Jonadab  was  of  an  immensely  sanguine  temperament,  or  he 
never  would  have  lived  for  the  great  occasion  to  which,  at  the 
time  this  chronicle  opens,  he  was  swiftly  tending.  He  had  at  his 
tongue's  end  all  of  what  may  be  called  the  stock  parts.  A  glance 
over  the  prompter's  books  brought  back  to  his  mind  aU  the  dark 
sayings  of  Hamlet  and  the  rotund  utterances  of  the  rest.    Where 
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the  sanguine  disposition  came  especially  into  play  was  when  he  had  a 
new  part  to  learn.  This  did  not  happen  very  often,  as  the  Theatre 
Boyal  in  Wellington  Street  was  prosperous,  and  when  a  new  piece 
was  placed  on  the  stage  it  remained  there  for  one  or  two  hundred 
nights.  But  new  pieces  came,  and  Jonadab  threw  himself  into  the 
understudy  with  unabated  vigour.  He  felt  his  time  would  come 
at  last,  and  it  behoved  him  to  be  ready  for  it.  A  false  step  in  the 
street,  a  sudden  cold,  a  carriage  accident,  and  great  people  might 
be  laid  low  and  modest  merit  might  step  forth  on  the  stage  to 
retire  amidst  the  plaudits  of  an  amazed  audience. 

Fortune,  it  is  written,  comes  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait. 
Jonadab  had  waited  he  knew  not  how  long.  Certainly  for  thirteen 
long  years  he  had  been  ready  and  even  yearning.  But  fortune 
had  passed  him  by,  touching  with  capricious  hand  others  who 
Jonadab  thought  had  not  waited  so  long,  and  who  he  was  sure  had 
not  hoped  so  passionately.  He  knew  men  who  had  been  supers  in 
country  theatres,  who  were  now  stars  and  even  managers  of  pro- 
sperous theatres.  For  him,  alas  I  came  no  sunshine,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  constant  259.  a  week  which  his  post  brought  him  in, 
he  would  have  given  up  the  long  stem  chase.  But  yearly  there  came 
an  additional  reason  why  he  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  25a.  a 
week.  So  he  waited  on,  learned  his  parts,  and  struggled  with 
murderous  thoughts  as  he  saw  Hamlet  come  tripping  down  the 
dark  staircase  to  his  dressing-room,  and  thought  how  changed 
might  be  the  world  supposing  he  were  some  time  to  leave  by  chance 
a  bucket  midway  on  the  stairs,  over  which  Hamlet  tripping  might 
sprain  his  ankle,  and  the  anxious  manager  would  rush  about  the 
recesses  of  the  stage  calling  on  the  name  of  Dibbins. 

11. 

OiYS  night  in  January,  Jonadabcrossed  Waterloo  Bridge  at  an  un- 
usually rapid  pace.  His  head  was  erect,  his  shoulders  were  squared, 
and  he  whistled  cheerfully  as  the  wind,  dodging  round  the  stone 
recesses,  caught  him  as  he  emerged  beyond  their  shelter.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  and,  he  was  going  home.  As  he  reached  the  lower  end 
of  the  road,  and  came  among  his  own  people,  the  neighbours 
stopped  to  look  at  him — firstly,  because  this  was  an  unusual  time 
for  him  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  home ;  and  secondly, 
because  he  was  a  changed  man. 

« Dibbs  has  had  a  fortin  left  him,'  said  Mrs.  Perks  to  Mrs. 
Perkins,  as  Jonadab  passed  the  little  shop  where  all  kinds  of 
edibles  were  sold,  from  salt  herrings  to  very  large  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Perkins  was  glad  of  this,  as  the  Dibbins  debt  was  de 
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Not  that  they  did  not  pay  ready  money,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
account  was  always  slipping  backward,  and  what  they  paid  last 
Saturday  was  really  on  account  of  provisions  obtained  nine  weeks 
earlier. 

^He's  more  like  had  a  drop  to  drink,'  said  Mrs.  Perkins, 
not  deeming  it  wise  to  rest  too  strongly  on  the  cheerful  view  so 
suddenly  adopted  by  her  neighbour. 

*Well,  father,  what  brings  you  home  so  early?'  said  Mrs. 
Dibbins,  as  Jonadab  strode  into  the  room  and  eyed  her  with  the 
searching  look  with  which  Hamlet  watches  the  king  and  the  queen 
his  mother  during  the  players'  scene. 

Mrs.  Dibbins  was  always  ready  to  be  alarmed,  and  when 
Jonadab,  instead  of  replying,  continued  to  gaze  at  her  in  ab- 
stracted manner,  she  concluded  that  the  worst  had  happened  and 
immediately  began  to  count  the  children. 

*  Mother,'  said  Jonadab, '  we  have  waited  long  and  are  now  to 
be  rewarded.  Fortune  has  condescended  to  look  at  me  with  half 
an  eye,  and  half  an  eye  is  better  than  no  turn  of  the  optic.  I 
have  a  part,  my  dear.  No  longer  do  I  understudy  others,  though 
perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  I  am  to  have  my  part 
understudied.  Still,  Fm  cast  for  an  essential  part,  go  on  at  the 
crisis,  and  what's  more,  the  part  has  never  been  treated  artistically. 
I  shall  develop  it.' 

'  Is  it  Hamlick  ? '  Mrs.  Dibbins  asked,  beginning  to  cry— an 
unfailing  resource  in  whatever  mental  disturbance  befell  her. 

*  No,  my  dear,  it's  not  Shakespeare,  it's  the  Coraican  Brothers.^ 
*Are  you  the  Brothers?'  said  Jonadab  junior,  called  Johnny 

by  his  mother,  and  Sprouts  by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
were  aware  of  his  business  engagement  at  a  greengrocer's  at  the 
Butts. 

*  No,  it's  not  the  Brothers ;  I'm  not  sorry  for  it,  as  the  part  is 
hackneyed.  I  am  cast  for  the  Doctor,  and  I  mean  to  make  some- 
thing of  it.  You  know,  mother,  it  often  happens  that  what  are 
called  minor  parts,  when  properly  played,  turn  out  the  chief 
thing  in  the  piece.  There  was  Lord  Dundreary.  That  was  a 
mere  accessory  that  no  manager  would  have  had  imderstudied. 
When  the  piece  first  came  out,  if  Sothem  hadn't  turned  up  to 
time  it  could  have  been  cut  out  and  the  play  would  have  been 
just  as  good.  But  Sothem  worked  it  up  until  it  became  the 
piece  itself,  and  that's  what  I  mean  to  do  with  the  Doctor.  The 
piece  will  run  for  a  hundred  nights ;  if  I  can't  do  something  in 
a  hundred  nights  I  will  retire  from  the  profession.  My  dear,  this 
is  an  occasion  that  should  have  its  libation.  We  will  carouse. 
John,  fetch  hither  from  the  neighbouring  establishment  three 
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pigs'  feet,  and  also  a  pot  of  'alf  and  'alf,  which  is  fourpence  in 
your  own  jugs.' 

Jonadab  was  light  of  heart  and  inclined  to  be  merry ;  Mrs. 
Dibbins'  joy  was  tempered  by  the  certainty  that  something  would 
go  wrong  at  the  last  moment.  To  the  children  the  gaiety  of  the 
evening  was  eclipsed  only  by  the  exceedingly  moderate  satisfaction 
to  be  got  out  of  the  ninth  part  of  a  pig's  foot  divided  with  what- 
ever strict  impartiality  by  Johnny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had 
come  to  them  quite  imexpectedly.  They  were  just  going  to  bed, 
and  were  lingering  over  a  crust  of  dry  bread  with  intent  to  put  off 
the  evil  hour  as  far  as  possible ;  when  home  comes  father  in  highest 
spirits,  gives  reckless  orders  for  refreshment,  and  has  not  yet  made 
the  discovery  that  they  are  all  up.  That  will  come  by-and-by, 
and  they  will  have  to  troop  miserably  to  bed.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  sucked  their  bones,  they  had  rich  remainders  from  their 
parents'  plates,  and  before  they  retired  to  rest  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  their  father  sing  *  My  Johnny  was  a  shoe  may-KER,' 
which  Mrs.  Dibbins  thought  he  did  much  better  than  Toole.  But 
he  said  difiidently,  from  the  depths  of  the  now  nearly  empty  pot 
of  half-and-half, '  No,  he  thought  not.' 

The  fact  was,  Toole  was  not  in  his  line.  If  he  had  been,  no  one 
could  say  what  might  have  happened  in  the  way  of  rivalry.  But 
Jonadab  thought  his  style  a  little  low.  There /was  a  style,  now, 
which  if  pressed  Jonadab  might  have  admitted  he  could  trifle 
with.  But  he  never  mentioned  it,  and  it  was  only  those  coming 
upon  him  imexpectedly  when  he  was  learning  a  part,  who  heard 
him  bring  his  voice  from  somewhere  near  the  top  of  his  head,  bit- 
ing his  words  in  two  and  swallowing  one  half  with  a  gulp — only 
those  who  heard  this,  or  saw  his  awkward  walk,  dragging  his  left 
leg  after  him  as  if  it  were  partially  paralysed — only  these  could 
guess  who  his  Model  and  Bival  was. 

iir. 

SPBOtJTd,  the  first-born  of  the  illimitable  Dibbins  family,  was 
unquestionably  the  most  notable  of  the  brood.  None  of  the  rest 
rose  above  mediocrity,  except  it  were  the  baby,  who  had  developed 
an  astonishing  talent  for  swallowing  small  articlep  of  hardware 
without  apparent  inconvenience. 

*  Everything  goes  to  its  mouth,'  the  mother  said  lovingly,  and 
not  without  a  certain  measure  of  pride,  seeing  that  there  was  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  the  child  had  swallowed  a  threepenny-bit,  in- 
cautiously left  within  its  reach  on  the'  table.  Threepenny-bits 
were  not  to  be  thus  lightly  disposed  of  in  the  Dibbins  household, 
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and  it  was  only  after  looking  high  and  low  that  this  oonclusron 
was  arrived  at. 

If  Sprouts  had  been  at  home,  it  would  not  have  happened. 
Nothing  did  happen  wrong  within  his  ken.  At  the  moment  of 
the  suspected  catastrophe  Sprouts  was  '  cleanin'  his  boots.'  They 
were  not  really  his  own,  being  the  possession  of  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  who  lodged  in  Kennington  Lane.  But  Sprouts  always 
called  them  '  my  boots/  having  in  them  that  measure  of  posses- 
sion involved  in  daily  presenting  them  with  a  new  polish. 

This  was  only  one  of  numerous  engagements  he  held,  concur- 
rently with  the  necessity,  rigorously  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  of 
going  to  school  twice  a  day.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning 
Sprouts  ^  lit  his  fires '  that  is  to  say,  he  went  to  the  house  where  the 
middle-aged  gentleman  lodged,  and  lit  the  fires.  After  this  he 
came  home,  had  his  breakfast,  and  went  off  to  school,  where  he 
was  due  at  nine  o'clock.  When  he  came  out  at  noon  he  went  to 
clean  his  boots,  then  home  to  dinner,  school  again  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening  was  open  to  engagements  on  odd  jobs  by 
the  neighbours. 

Failing  these,  Sprouts  occupied  himself  in  other  ways  of  a 
semi-public  character.  He  belonged  to  the  Band  of  Hope,  to  whose 
funds  he  subscribed  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  a  month,  and  had  a  free 
tea  once  a  year,  besides  certain  moral  advantages.  Of  late  there 
had  come  in  his  way  a  bill  calling  for  volunteers  for  the  chorus  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Sprouts,  finding  time  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands,  joined  the  chorus,  understanding  that  on  payment  of  six- 
pence he  was  to  have  tuition  in  singing,  and  on  the  '  Messiah '  day 
Was  to  be  conveyed  to  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace  free  of  charge. 

But  his  great  day  was  Saturday,  and  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  labours  of  this  day  that  he  had  earned  the  sobriquet  by  which 
he  was  popularly  known.  Being  free  from  school  on  Saturday, 
Sprouts  was  able  to  devote  his  colossal  energies  to  the  furtherance 
of  a  greengrocery  business  at  the  Butts.  This  necessitated  his  rising 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  accompanying  the  van  to 
Covent  Garden.  At  first.  Sprouts'  duties  were  limited  to  remain- 
ing on  the  van  whilst  a  more  mature  greengrocer  went  in  search  of 
purchases.  He  had  to  be  on  the  look-out,  first,  to  prevent  incursions 
of  thieves,  and  secondly,  to  answer  the  hail  of  porters  bringing  to 
the  van  purchases  made  in  different  parts  of  the  market. 

It  was  this  that  brought  home  to  Sprouts  the  urgent  necessity 
of  having  *  a  back  in.' 

'  If  you  don't  get  a  back  in,'  Sprouts  explained  to  his  marvel-- 
ling  mother  and  the  assembled  family,  *  they  can't  find  you,  and 
then  they  have  to  carry  the  sacks  all  round  the  other  carts.'  ^^^ 
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Sprouts  never  went  to  bed  on  Friday  night  without  this  grave 
necessity  weighing  upon  his  mind.  If  they  were  last  at  market, 
the  other  carts  would  get  a  back  in,  and  Smithson  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  A  start  at  four  would  secure  the  desired  position, 
and  often  Sprouts,  waking  at  three  and  dressing  by  the  light  of  the 
little  lamp  he  had  placed  by  his  bed  over-night,  went  off  to  rouse 
his  master  and  help  to  get  the  horse  in. 

It  will  be  well  understood  that  with  all  these  engagements 
Sprouts  was  a  youth  of  substance.  His  income,  indeed,  was  stupen- 
dous. He  had  a  shilling  a  week  for  lighting  the  fire;  eighteen-pence 
a  week  was  his  fee  for  cleaning  the  boots  of  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, brushing  his  clothes,  and  going  occasional  errands;  whilst 
his  Saturday's  work  brought  him  in  eightpence.  This  last  does 
not  seem  much.  But  then,  as  Sprouts  remarks  with  glistening 
eyes,  he  has  four  meals  in  the  day,  and  endeavours  to  do  his  duty 
in  respect  of  them,  as  indeed  he  does  in  all  else  that  comes  in  his 
way. 

Sprouts  was  eleven  years  of  age,  and  small  for  his  years.  He 
had  a  singularly  bright  pair  of  eyes,  and  one  of  the  most  knowing 
smiles  ever  carried  by  hiunan  being.  Sometimes,  if  you  chanced  to 
walk  on  a  Saturday  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  Newington  Butts,  you 
might  have  your  attention  attracted  by  a  large  basket  coming  down 
the  street.  Then  you  would  become  conscious  of  a  smile,  following 
which  cue  you  would  come  upon  a  mouth,  and  afterwards  would 
quite  clearly  make  out  behind  the  basket  a  very  small  boy,  hitched 
on  one  side  for  the  more  convenient  carrying  on  his  hip  of  the 
loaded  basket.  This  would  be  Sprouts  going  out  '  on  a  errand,' 
life  glowing  to  him  with  the  recollection  of  a  successful  *  back 
in'  achieved  in  the  morning. 

Sprouts  got  home  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  if  much  pressed 
would  admit  to  being  a  little  tired.  But  he  was  up  and  off  at 
seven  in  the  morning  to  do  his  fires  and  clean  his  boots,  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  accomplish  in  time  to  come  home,  dress 
himself  all  in  his  best,  and  either  take  charge  of  the  house- 
hold, or  go  to  church,  as  it  might  happen  to  be  his  turn  with  his 
mother. 

On  a  particular  Simday  morning,  early  in  this  current  year. 
Sprouts  could  hardly  clean  the  middle-aged  gentleman's  boots  by 
reason  of  the  strong  excitement  that  swayed  him.  The  next  day 
was  Monday,  and  on  that  momentous  night  the  wrongs  of  long 
years  were  to  be  atoned.  His  father  was  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  not  by  the  chance  of  evil  having  befallen  someone  else, 
but  in  his  own  proper  character  solemnly  assigned  to  him.  On 
going  to  market  the  previous  morning,  Sprouts  had  beheld,  with 
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swelling  breast,  a  bill  attached  to  the  door  of  the  Theatre  Eoyal, 
Wellington  Street.     In  the  long  list  of  names  appeared  this  line : 

Surgeon.  .  .  Signor  Dtbinu 

Sprouts'  smile  on  this. occasion  was  really  dangerous  to  look 
at. 

*  You'll  split  up  some  day,  Sprouts  my  lad,'  old  Smithson  said, 
himself  not  displeased  to  be,  however  remotely,  connected  with  a 
gentleman  whose  professional  name  appeared  in  type  so  big  that 
even  he  could  read  it. 

On  this  same  day  Sprouts  had  done  what  had  never  happened 
to  him  before.  Being  sent  out  to  Mrs.  Chelsea's  with  two  pounds  of 
potatoes,  and  having  in  the  same  basket  three  cauliflowers  for  Mrs.' 
Nelson,  he  left  the  cauliflowers  at  the  Chelseas'  and  the  potatoes 
at  the  Nelsons'.  Also  on  Sunday  he  had  put  blacking  on  the  kid 
tops  of  the  middle-aged  gentleman's  boots,  though  well  knowing 
that  such  an  irregularity,  if  detected,  would  drive  the  middle-aged 
gentleman  mad. 

IV. 

He  wanted  to  get  done  early  now,  so  that  he  might  get  home  and 
form  one  of  a  jury  of  taste  to  decide  a  knotty  point.  It  was  not 
without  some  feeling  of  disappointment  that  Mrs.  Dibbins  and 
Sprouts  had  ascertained  the  precise  character  that  father  was  to  fill 
in  the  Corsican  Brothers.  The  artist  himself  had  been  reticent  on 
the  subject.  But  knowing  that  they  would  sooner  or  later  behold 
him  in  the  act  of  performing,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  The  fact  is,  as  everyone  who  has  seen  the 
Coraican  Brothers  will  know,  the  Doctor,  though  a  highly  important 
personage,  comes  on  only  in  one  scene,  and  utters  but  a  single 
sentence.  This  happens  after  the  duel,  when,  kneeling  down  by  the 
side  of  the  wounded  man,  he  pulls  out  his  watch,  looks  at  it,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  observes — 

*  He  has  but  five  minutes  to  live.' 

This  was  not  much  ;  but,  as  Jonadab  said,  these  minor  parts, 
as  projected  by  the  author,  are  frequently  transformed  by  the 
genius  of  the  performer  into  the  part  of  the  piece.  What  Jona- 
dab had  long  discussed  was  the  proper  place  on  which  emphasis 
should  fall  in  the  enunciation  of  this  declaration.  It  was  no 
use  further  deferring  decision  on  this  important  matter.  The  re- 
hearsals had  taken  place,  the  piece  was  to  open  on  the  following 
night,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  this  Sunday  morning  should  be 
devoted  to  hearing  Jonadab  submit  the  various  readings  possible, 
and  taking  a  decision  thereupon.  ^^g,,,,  ,^  v^l^u^ic 
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Sprouts  was  at  home  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  helped  his  mother  to 
prepare  the  room  for  the  private  rehearsal.  It  was  Sprouts'  notion 
that  it  was  eminently  desirable  to  reproduce  the  real  theatre  as 
nearly  as  possible.  So,  getting  together  all  the  chairs  in  the 
house,  supplemented  by  boxes  and  the  bucket  turned  upside  down, 
he  banked  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  remoter  end  of  the  room. 
This,  he  announced,  was  the  gallery,  the  vraisenihlance  being 
considerably  promoted  by  a  strong  perfume  of  oranges.  This 
arose  from  a  jorum  of  peel-water,  a  drink  which  has  not  yet  been 
largely  advertised,  but  which  was  highly  popular  in  the'  Dibbins 
household,  and,  indeed,  generally  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  produced  by  the  process  of  boiling  orange  peel  iu  water, 
adding  a  little  treacle  or  brown  sugar,  and  there  you  were.  The 
street  provided  a  never-ending  supply  of  orange-peel ;  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  sugar.  On  a  day  like  this  it  was  forth- 
comiug  bountifully ;  and  though  the  general  notion  of  what  was 
going  to  happen  was  but  vaguely  shaped  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  Dibbinses,  they  were  quite  certain  of  the  peel-water,  and 
moreover  enjoyed  this  excitement  of  being  set  forth  in  rows  as  if 
they  were  personages  of  importance. 

Sprouts  had  brought  in  with  him  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer,  which 
he  proposed  to  open  presently  when  the  curtain  was  rung  up, 
knowing  that  its  pop  would  sound  pleasant  and  familiar  in  his 
father's  ears;  Sprouts  himself  was  the  pit.  Mrs.  Dibbins  and  the 
baby,  seated  a  little  to  the  right,  were  the  boxes.  As  it  was  emi- 
nently desirable  that  profound  peace  should  reign  during  the 
rehearsal,  the  baby  was  provided  with  the  kitchen  poker,  the 
smooth  knob  of  which  it  made  violent  attempts  to  swallow.  It 
was  an  indomitable  child,  not  to  be  repulsed  by  early  defeat,  and 
it  was  a  well-known  axiom  of  the  household  management,  that '  if 
you  gev  baby  the  poker  it  would  be  quiet  for  the  hour  together.' 

When  all  was  ready,  Jonad&b  entered.  It  was  a  full-dress  re- 
hearsal, and  by  the  skilful  application  of  burnt  cork  Jonadab 
assumed  a  most  professional  appearance,  which  was  added  to  by 
the  skirt  of  Mrs.  Dibbins's  black  dress,  loosely  thrown  across  his 
throat  and  over  his  shoulder,  after  the  manner  so  familiar  to 
doctors  in  every-day  life.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  difficulty  with 
Jonadab  was  as  to  choice  of  the  precise  word  on  which  the  emphasis 
should  fall.  As  there  were  not  many,  he  meant  to  try  them  all. 
Entering  now  and  coming  to  a  halt  right  in  front  of  the  stage, 
Jonadab,  purporting  to  take  a  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  fixed  his  eyes  gloomily  upon  the  occupants 
of  the  gallery,  and  said  in  solemn  tones : 

'  He  has  but  five  minutes  to  live.'  ^,g,^^,  .^  Google 
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This  was  admirably  done,  though  perfect  success  was  marred 
by  an  imtoward  accident.  It  was  Teddy,  the  yoimgest  boy  but 
three,  upon  whom  Jonadab's  eye  gloomily  fell,  Teddy,  not  pri- 
marily at  ease  in  view  of  the  transmogrification  of  his  father,  and 
fascinated  by  his  regard,  took  the  remark  personally,  and  since  it 
appeared  he  had  only  five  minutes  to  live,  he  decided  that  he 
would  occupy  them  in  howling.  He  was  inmiediately  j  oined  by  his 
younger  sisters,  then  by  a  brother  a  little  higher  up,  till  finally 
the  whole  gallery  was  howling,  the  chorus  being  complete  when 
the  baby,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  its  natural  preference,  tem- 
porarily abandoned  its  attempt  to  swallow  the  poker  and  lent  its 
tuneful  voice  to  the  uproar. 

^  Take  them  children  out,'  said  Jonadab,  throwing  off  his  cloak. 
*  I  have  no  peace  with  them  night  or  day.  Out  with  you,  every 
one  of  you  1 '  And  they  went  forth  shrieking,  grateful  for  their 
own  escape,  but  fearful  that  they  should  never  more  see  Sprouts  or 
their  mother  or  the  baby. 

After  this  the  rehearsal  went  on  quietly  and  profitably.  It 
was  objected  to  the  first  reading  that  it  singled  out  the  dying  man 
with  unnecessary  distinctness,  and  seemed  to  imply  that  others  of  the 
bystanders  might  have  seven,  or  eight,  or  more  minutes  to  live, 
whereas  he  had  only  five.  A  kindred  objection  was  raised  when 
Jonadab  proposed  to  read  it, '  He  has  but  jive  minutes  to  live,' 
To  lay  the  emphasis  on  either  *  has,' '  but,'  or  *  to  '  was  to  waste  a 
point.  Mrs.  Dibbins  rather  liked  the  reading,  *  He  has  but  five 
minutetf  to  live.'  But  Sprouts  (from  whom  all  these  criticisms 
have  come,  though  of  course  not  stated  in  precisely  the  words  set 
down  here)  ruled  that  out  of  the  question. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Jonadab  was  to  begin  in  a  low 
solemn  voice,  to  slightly  hesitate  when  he  came  to  *  five  minutes,' 
as  if  he  were  precisely  calculating  the  time,  and  to  lay  what 
emphasis  might  be  left  on  the  word  *  live.'  This  settled,  the 
burnt  cork  was  washed  off,  the  children  were  readmitted,  and 
Sprouts  finally,  though  not  without  difficulty,  convinced  Teddy 
that  *  father  was  only  playing,'  and  had  no  designs  on  his  young 
life. 

V. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Dibbins  and  Sprouts  were  early  at 
the  theatre  the  next  night.  The  doors  opened  at  seven,  but  sii 
o'clock  was  chiming  from  the  church  in  the  Strand  when  they 
presented  themselves  at  the  gallery  doqr  with  intent  to  get  front 
seats.     It  was  well  they  did  so,  for  by  half-past  six  there  waa  quite 
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a  crowd,  and  by  seven  o'clock,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
they  were  carried  in  on  the  crest  of  a  great  wave  of  humanity, 
Mrs.  Dibbins  was  not  sure  whether  she  should  ever  be  able  to  wear 
her  best  dress  again. 

The  opening  part  of  the  play  was  all  a  dream  to  Sprouts.  He 
knew  that  it  was  not  till  the  last  act  that  his  father  came  on  ;  but 
before  the  first  act  was  over  he  had  forgotten  him  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  play.  He  heard  sometimes  a  hum  of  voices  near  him. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  faint  smell  of  oranges.  He  fancied  his 
mother  spoke  to  him  now  and  then.  But  it  was  all  as  in  a  dream. 
With  elbows  leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  gallery,  and  his  head 
supported  between  his  hands,  Sprouts  looked  down  on  the  real 
men  and  women  moving  about  on  the  stage  below,  his  mouth  wide 
open  for  the  better  taking  in  of  all  that  passed.  His  blood  froze 
within  him  at  sight  of  the  apparition  in  the  Chateau  dei  Franchi. 
He  was  in  a  whirl  of  delight  at  the  bright  scene  in  the  interior 
of  the  Opera  House.  How  he  got  to  Fontainebleau  he  did  not 
know,  and  indeed  had  the  vaguest  idea  of  where  Fontainebleau 
was.  But  it  was  a  place  with  real  trees,  such  as  he  had  seen  in 
Kennington  Park,  only  the  ground  was  covered  thick  with  snow 
— real  snow,  for  he  saw  the  men  kick  it  about  as  they  walked. 
Then  the  fearful  fight  I  the  flashing  swords,  the  deadly  thrust,  and 
the  fallen  man  I  Sprouts  was  horror-stricken  that  such  things 
should  be ;  and  of  course  no  policeman  about.  Just  the  same  as  in 
Waterloo  Bridge  Soad,  never  a  policeman  when  he  was  wanted. 

Sprouts'  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  when  he  watched  the  gay  well- 
dressed  man  who  had  been  so  nasty  and  had  killed  the  other  man, 
now  himself  fall  back,  whilst  the  red  blood  gushed  from  the  wound 
on  his  left  breast  and  stained  his  white  shirt.  But  his  heart 
leaped  up  with  a  great  throb  when  he  saw  a  familiar  figure  enter 
and  walk  slowly  across  the  stage.  His  father  was  splendidly 
dressed ;  a  fine  black  hat,  a  real  black  cloak,  and  such  stately  tread 
with  just  a  little  drawing  of  the  left  leg  as  if  it  were  paralysed. 
Sprouts  fancied  he  had  seen  the  same  gesture  somewhere  before  in 
the  play,  but  he  could  not  at  the  moment  identify  the  recollection. 
He  knew  it  was  a  play  now,  for  here  was  his  father  on  the 
stage,  and  all  this  great  crowd  to  look  at  him.  Were  they  ex- 
cited? Could  they  believe  that  gentleman  in  the  black  cloak  and 
the  fine  hat  was  his  father  ?  Mrs.  Dibbins  was  dissolved  in  tears. 
She  began  to  cry  the  moment  Jonadab  appeared.  But  Sprouts 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  this  phenomenon  to  notice  it.  He 
saw  the  great  crowd  behind  him  ranged  tier  above  tier,  and  every 
man  and  woman  vnth  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  stage-^p$)^4!?€ 
stately  figure  in  the  black  cloak^  Sprouts  was  certain. 
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Jonadab  suffered  himself  to  be  led  up  to  the  place 
Tvhere  the  wounded  man  lay.  He  knelt  on  one  knee,  took  his 
wrist  between  his  fingers,  and  producing  a  watch — a  real  watch 
provided  by  the  property-man — he  looked  straight  up  at  the 
gallery,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Sprouts  precisely  as  on  the  previous 
day  he  had  parals  sed  the  unfortunate  Teddy.  But  now  it  seemed 
it  was  his  own  turn  to  be  paralysed.  A  fearful  silence  fell  upon 
the  stage  and  pervaded  the  house.  There  knelt  Jonadab  with  the 
dying  man's  wrist  between  his  fingers.  The  rest  of  the  players  stood 
grouped  round,  the  next  man  waiting  for  the  cue  which  Jonadab^s 
exclamation  was  to  provide  him  with.  Here  was  the  long-looked- 
for  opportunity,  and  Jonadab  was  dumb  I  Sprouts  noticed  with 
growing  terror  that  the  muscles  of  his  father's  face  were  working 
convulsively.  His  eyes  were  fixed  and  glazed.  His  lips  moved  as 
if  trying  to  form  words,  but  no  syllable  did  he  utter.  Then  the 
truth  flashed  upon  Sprouts.  His  father,  in  the  deadly  excitement 
of  the  moment,  had  forgotten,  his  speech.  The  memory  that  had 
served  him  through  the  longest  speeches  in  Hairdet  now  played 
him  false. 

Tags  of  innumerable  speeches  crowded  upon  the  unhappy  man's 
memory.  He  felt  he  must  say  something,  and  the  words  that 
seemed  to  form  themselves  upon  his  lips  and  to  free  his  articula- 
tion were  Hamlet's  soliloquy  on  death.  In  another  second  he  would 
have  commenced,  *  To  be  or.  not  to  be,'  when  a  shrill  voice  coming 
from  the  gallery  filled  the  house. 

*  He  has  but  five  minutes  to  live.' 

It  was  Sprouts  1  How  he  came  to  utter  the  words  he  knows  no 
more  than  his  father  can  explain  how  they  froze  in  his  recollec- 
tion. However  this  be.  Sprouts  saved  his  father.  The  spell  was 
broken,  Jonadab's  tongue  was  loosed,  and  in  solemn  accents  that 
filled  the  house  and  rolled  through  the  dim  recesses  of  the  roof, 
calling  forth  a  distinct  round  of  applause,  he  said  as  he  let  the 
dying  man's  hand  fall — 

*  He  has  but  five — minutes — to  live.' 

The  play  was  an  immense  success,  and  when  the  newspapers 
came  out  the  next  morning  it  was  found  that  the  critics  had  felt 
constrained  to  spare  a  few  words  of  recognition  of  the  strikingly 
original  manner  in  which  Signer  Dibini  had  played  the  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  Doctor. 

*  Signer  Dibini,'  a  morning  jom^nal  wrote,  ^  is  if  we  mistake 
not  new  to  the  stage.  But  we  venture  to  predict  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished future.  We  have  frequently  witnessed  the  performance 
of  this  legendary  drama.  But  we  confess  that  till  last  night  we 
had  never  noticed  the  relatively  insignificant 'firt'of  the  Doctor, 
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The  stately  manner  of  Signor  Dibini's  approach,  the  solemn 
pause  that  preceded  his  utterance,  and  the  thrilling  tones  with 
which  he  announced  the  approaching  end  of  Chateau-B6naud  were 
evidences  slight  but  conclusive  of  supreme  genius.  A  child  in  the 
gallery  paid  a  simple  but  striking  tribute  to  the  masterfulness  of 
the  representation  by  echoing  with  shrill  voice  the  brief  sentence 
of  death.' 

The  echo,  as  we  know,  went  before  the  speech ;  but  that  is  a 
mere  detail. 

HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
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I. 

At  a  garret  window,  the  red  gold  rays  of  the  setting  sun  illumining 
and  flushing  him,  sat  an  old  man  in  a  curved  attitude,  busily 
engaged,  completely  absorbed :  he  was  mending  a  pink  silk 
stocking.  His  bony,  sallow,  yet  tapering  and  shapely  fingers  plied 
the  darning-needle  not  unskilfully ;  he  was  arresting  the  progress 
of  an  unlucky  *  ladder '  which  had  begun  to  scar  the  calf  of  his 
hose.  From  his  position  he  looked  down  upon  a  narrow  London 
thoroughfare,  whence  mounted  various  street  sounds,  the  beat  and 
patter  of  footsteps,  the  rattle  and  thunder  of  wheels,  and  the  mur- 
murous echoes  of  human  speech.  It  was  summer  weather,  and  the 
casement  was  thrown  wide  open ;  a  soft  warm  air,  coursing  over 
a  wide  panorama  of  red-tiled  roofs  and  towering  chinmey«stacks, 
blew  freely  into  the  room — too  freely,  perhaps :  for  presently  the 
old  man,  shivering  a  little,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  was 
moved  to  close  the  window. 

He  was  of  middle  height,  but  rather  thin,  with  a  worn,  wrinkled, 
pallid  face  and  pinched  features ;  yet  he  owned  a  curious  look  of 
refinement  and  distinction.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  once  been 
handsome,  if  his  title  to  that  advantage  was  now  scarcely  so  unim- 
peachable as  it  had  been.  The  fire  of  his  black  eyes  was  not  yet 
wholly  quenched ;  his  smile  was  still  pleasant,  although  tinged 
with  a  certain  irony  of  expression.  The  colour  had  fled  from  his 
thin  lips,  but  his  teeth  were  still  white  and  even.  He  moved  a 
little  stiffly,  as  though  the  weight  of  his  years  cumbered  him 
somewhat ;  but  with  a  peculiar  air  of  dignity,  a  natural  or  habitual 
grace  of  mien.  He  paced  the  rude  bare  floor  of  his  garret  daintily, 
as  though  he  despised  or  distrusted  the  ground  upon  which  he 
trod :  it  was  capable  of  soiling  his  neatly-shaped,  closely-fitting 
shoes  of  Spanish  leather,  with  their  bright  buckles  of  cut  steel. 

The  room  was  small,  and  but  poorly  furnished.  In  one  corner 
stood  a  truckle  bed  covered  with  a  patchwork  quilt ;  a  small-sword 
rested  upon  two  nails  above  the  narrow  mantel-board ;  from  a  peg 
swung  a  guitar  adorned  with  a  soiled  blue  silk  ribbon.  An  em- 
broidered coat,  a  trifle  frayed  and  rubbed  about  the  seams  and 
button-holes,  hung  upon  the  back  of  a  rush-bottomed  chair.  A 
deal  table  strewed  with  papers  was  placed  near  the  window,  beside 
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a  small  wash-stand,  supporting  a  chipped  basin  and  a  handle-less 
jug.  A  black  box  or  two  lurked  in  the  shadow  of  the  acute  angle 
formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  roof  towards  the  floor. 

The  task  of  mending  was  completed.  The  old  man  surveyed 
his  handiwork  with  a  half  sad,  half  contemptuous  air  of  approval, 
then  tossed  the  repaired  silk  stocking  on  to  the  bed.  He  then 
took  from  one  of  his  boxes,  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  a  clean  shirt 
of  fine  linen,  with  a  worked  and  frilled  front,  and  wristbands  richly 
laced  and  ruffled ;  a  waistcoat  of  puce-coloured  silk,  patterned  over 
with  rose-buds,  and  a  pair  of  knee-breeches  of  black  satin.  It  was 
clear  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  toilet  of  some  elaboration  and 
splendour.  He  did  not  hasten  to  begin,  however ;  glancing  at  his 
finery  from  time  to  time,  he  paced  the  floor  up  and  down,  from 
door  to  fire-place ;  up  and  down  the  confined  room,  with  a  pause 
now  and  then  at  the  window  to  consult  the  clock  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring church  tower,  the  while  he  shielded  his  eyes  with  his  hands 
as  though  his  sight  was  weak  and  the  distance  tried  it.  He  was 
expecting  some  one. 

*  He  is  late,'  he  murmured,  as,  after  gazing  at  the  clock,  he 
resumed  his  walk.  ^  If  he  should  not  come  I  If  he  has  forgotten  I 
If  he  has  deceived  me  I  Peate  !  I  must  )pear  it.  I  have  borne 
heavier  troubles.  Ah  I  a  step  on  the  stairs  ?  No ;  I  deceive 
myself.    Yes !    A  tap  at  the  door.    Entrez,  Monsieur  ! ' 

The  door  opened.  A  pleasant4ooking  gentleman  in  a  snuff- 
coloured  suit,  with  silver  buttons,  stood  upon  the  threshold.  He 
raised  his  laced  three-cornered  hat  as  he  entered. 

<  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Due,  if  I  am  late,'  he  said. 

<  It  is  but  a  minute,  M.  Kelly.  Do  not  speak  of  it,  I  pray 
you.' 

*  There  are  so  many  to  buttonhold  a  manager,  to  waylay  him, 
to  question  him ;  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  and  done  at  the  last 
moment.  Between  the  opera  and  this  house  in  Swallow-Street,  a 
walk  of  five  minutes  only,  I  have  been  stopped  fifty  times,  by  this 
one,  by  that,  now  upon  one  pretext,  now  upon  another.  But  1  am 
here  at  last.' 

'And  you  are  welcome,  M.  Kelly.  I  completed  my  task  some 
time  since.  I  rose  at  daylight  that  I  might  not  fail.  Ten  sheets 
of  music,  fairly  copied,  at  one  shilling  per  sheet.' 

'  It  is  with  shame  I  tender  you  the  amount,  Monsieur  le  Due' 
Thereupon  the  gentleman  addressed  as  M.  Kelly  placed  a  little 
pile  of  silver  upon  the  table. 

*  It  is  with  joy  I  receive  it,  M.  Kelly :  the  first  money  I  ever 
earned  in  my  lifel  Should  I  be  ashamed  to  take  my  wages, 
or  you   to  pay  them  ?    Is  not  the  copy  neatly  madeA^^jO^^IQk 
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pains,  let  me  tell  you.    There  is  not  a  blot  nor  an  error  of  any 
kind.' 

*  But  it  is  such  a  trifle  I  bring  you  in  return,  Monsieur  le  Due. 
The  copy  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  Work  of  this  kind  is  but 
poorly  paid,  however.' 

^  I  am  content,  M.  Kelly.  I  ask  only  to  be  paid  the  price 
you  are  accustomed  to  pay  the  poorest  copyist  in  the  service  of  the 
opera-house.  To  pay  me  more  or  less  would  be  imjust.  The  while 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  kindness.  You  give  me  employment 
and  you  keep  my  secret.  I  am  poor,  as  everybody  knows;  but 
everybody  does  not  know  how  poor.  A  trifle  you  call  this  money? 
It  is  ten  shillings.  It  will  pay  my  rent,  my  barber,  and  my 
washerwoman ;  it  will  buy  me  bread,  and  wine,  and  coffee,  hair- 
powder,  and  snuff.  Nay,  more,  it  enables  me  to  hire  a  chair  when 
next  I  dine  with  His  Grace  of  Queensberry  in  PiccadiUy.  Ah, 
M.  Kelly,  I  owe  you  much.  You  are  a  true  gentleman.  You  see 
me  like  this :  old,  poor,  broken,  exiled,  miserable ;  yet  you  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  still  the  Due  de  Montignac.  Mon  Dieu!  I  am 
often  tempted  to  forget  the  fact  myself.  Yet,'  he  added  as  he 
drew  himself  up  proudly,  *  I  have  yet  never  stooped  to  borrow  or 
to  beg.  Let  me  worl^  then,  while  I  can.  I  am  old,  but  not  so 
very  old,  and  I  have  still  health  and  spirits.  The  tears  come  to 
my  eyes  sometimes,  but  it  is  in  spite  of  myself.  I  brush  them 
away  and  I  laugh — at  least,  I  try  to  laugh.  It  is  not  easy  always, 
when  the  heart  aches  as  mine  aches,  when  one  has  suffered  as  I 
have  suffered.  But  it  is  enough,  surely,  that  I  am  sad  myself* 
Why  should  I  seek  to  make  you  sad  also,  M.  Kelly  ?  What  have 
you  done,  that  you  should  be  as  miserable  as  I  am  ?  What  are 
my  troubles,  or  my  country's,  to  you,  M.  Kelly?  You  have 
brought  me  more  music  to  copy  ? ' 

'  These  are  the  band  parts  in  Sacchini's  "  Armide,"  shortly  to 
be  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  first  rehearsal  is 
appointed  for  next  week.' 

*  The  copies  shall  be  ready  in  good  time,  M.  Kelly.' 

*  I  know  your  industry.  Monsieur  le  Due.  But — we  are  accus* 
tomed  to  delay  at  the  opera,  for  this  reason  or  for  that.  If  you 
are  not  ready,  perhaps  it  will  not  matter  so  very  much.  There  is 
always  some  one  who  is  not  ready,' 

'  I  will  not  be  that  some  one.  I  am  new  to  the  calling ;  a  young 
trader :  I  cannot  afford  to  be  unpunctual.  And  now  from  business 
to  pleasure.     I  am  to  have  the  ticket  for  the  opera  to-night? ' 

*  Assuredly  ;  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  This  bone  admits  you 
to  the  manager's  box  on  the  pit  tier.  We  play  Martini's  best 
work,  «  La  Cosa  Kara." '  Digitized  by  vji^u^ic 
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*  Ah,  M.  Kelly,  you  are  most  kind.' 

*  The  opera  will  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  so  distin^i^shed 
an  amateur  as  the  Due  de  Montignao.' 

^  I  am  an  amateur  no  longer,  since  I  earn  money  by  copying 
music.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  my  youth  I  was  so  diligent  a  pupil 
of  Viotti's.  I  was  not  diligent  in  many  things  of  a  profitable 
kind.  Yet  now  my  musical  knowledge  brings  me  food.  How 
little  I  once  thought  that  would  ever  come  to  pass  I  But  so  many 
things  have  come  to  pass  that  I  never  thought  or  dreamt  of. 
Bevolution,  ruin,  misery,  and  despair  among  them.' 

^  Not  despair.  Monsieur  le  Due ;  not  quite  eo  bad  as  that.' 

*  Something  very  like  despair,  M.  Kelly.' 

'  The  proverb  says  that  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.' 

*  In  my  case  there  is  very  little  hope,  M.  Kelly,'  said  the  old 
man  sadly. 

*  May  I  speak  frankly  ? '  asked  M.  Kelly,  after  a  pause. 

*  By  all  means.  A  garret  should  be  the  very  home  of  frank- 
ness. In  such  a  place  as  this,  disguise  and  reserve  are  scarcely 
possible.'  The  Duke  glanced  round  his  poor  confined  apart- 
ment. 

^  If  I  could  show  you.  Monsieur  le  Due,  a  certain  road  to  pro- 
sperity, a  safe  means  of  re-establishing  your  fortunes,  of  regaioing 
your  proper  position  in  society  ? ' 

*  Of  returning  to  France  ? ' 

'  Alas  I  I  cannot  say  that.     I  am  speaking  only  of  England.' 

*  You  would  propose  to  me  no  dishonourable  course  ? ' 

^  Monsieur  le  Due ! '  cried  M.  Kelly  with  an  upraised  hand  and 
an  air  of  remonstrance. 

*  Pardon  me,  M.  Kelly.  I  am  so  poor,  I  have  sunk  so  low, 
I  feared  I  might  be  thought  to  have  lost  all  scruples,  to  be  capable 
of  even  unworthiness  of  conduct,  to  be  content  to  rise  upon  any 
terms,  at  any  sacrifice.  Poverty  and  punctiliousness  are  so  seldom 
found  to  be  friends  and  comrades.    But  you  will  kindly  explain.' 


II. 

Mb.  ICellt  cleared  his  voice,  moved  to  and  fro  a  little,  hesi- 
tated,  drummed  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  then  began  :— 
*  There  is  a  lady  in  the  case,'  he  said. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  interposed  the  Duke,  *  that  there  is  a  lady  in 
every  case.' 

*She  is  rich.' 

*  That  does  not  always  happen.     She  is  not  young  ? '  r^^^^i^ 
« She  is  ^ot  old,    She  \m  been  younger,'         °'^'^^^'  '^  ^OOgie 
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*We  have  all  been  younger.'  He  regaled  himself  mth  a 
delicate  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  small  tortoise-shell  box  bound  with 
silver.     *  Do  I  know  her  ?  *  he  asked  carelessly. 

*  You  have  seen  her,  Monsieur  le  Due.  Or  I  should  rather  say, 
perhaps,  that  she  has  seen  you,  at  the  opera.  Her  box  is  on  the 
first  tier  facing  the  manager's  box  to  which  I  have  sometimes  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you.  Monsieur  le  Due' 

'  Well,  she  has  seen  me,  M.  Kelly :  and  what  follows  ? ' 

*  How  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Shall  I  say  that  she  is  susceptible  ? 
Shall  I  describe  her  as  ambitious  ? ' 

*  Ambitious  ?  Ah,  but  you  have  just  hinted  that  she  is  middle- 
aged.  Youth  dreams  of  love  and  a  cottage ;  age  longs  for  peace 
and  rest.  A  middle-aged  woman  is  a  dangerous  creature :  restless, 
discontented,  and,  as  you  say,  ambitious  and  susceptible.  Tell  me 
more.' 

*  Her  name  is  Crump.  She  is  a  widow  and  childless.  Of  her 
origin  I  know  nothing.  It  is  probably  obscure  enough.  But, 
myself  an  Irishman  by  birth,  I  can  detect  an  Irish  accent  in  her 
speech.  The  late  Crump,  an  alderman,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  a  grocer  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Canister  in  Cheapside, 
left  his  widow  very  handsomely  provided  for — worth  what  we  call 
a  plum.     In  truth,  Mrs.  Crump  is  prodigiously  rich.     She  has 

observed  Monsieur  le  Due  at  the  Opera,   and '    M.  Kelly 

paused. 

*  My  hemnAc  yemc  have  impressed  her  ? '  suggested  the  Duke, 
with  a  mocking  smile. 

'  Mrs.  Crump  has  permitted  herself  certain  aspirations  in  regard 
to  Monsieur  le  Due.  Plainly,  Mrs.  Crump  has  indulged  in  hopes 
that  she  might  possibly  in  the  future  be  known  to  the  world  as 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montignac.' 

^  She  does  me  great  honour.  Her  aspirations  are  most  flatter- 
ing to  me  and  to  my  rank ;  perhaps  to  my  rank  especially.  And 
Madame  Crump  has  made  M.  Kelly  the  confidant  of  her  hopes 
and  plans  ? ' 

*  She  trusted  me  with  her  secret  in  order,  I  think,  that  I  might 
betray  it.' 

*  Confidants  always  bonfide  in  their  turn.  A  woman's  secret  is 
told  that  it  may  be  told  again  and  again.  It  is  a  secret  of  Polichi- 
nelle.' 

^  Mrs.  Crump  is  not  merely  a  woman  of  words  and  aspirations. 
She  is  also  a  woman  of  action  and  spirit.  She  has  discovered  the 
address  of  Monsieur  le  Due' 

*  Ah,  M.  Kelly,  you  have  been  indiscreet.  It  was  very  well 
to  betray  Madame  Crump ;  but  to  betray  me,  tl&l^^  not  so  well. 
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*  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Due ;  I  do  not  deserve  your  reproach. 
The  lady's  course  was  simple  enough.  She  bade  her  footman 
follow  you  from  the  Opera-house.  The  fellow  dogged  your  steps  ; 
he  traced  you  to  this  house.' 

*  What  a  woman  1 ' 

*More;  she  designs  to  pay  you  a  visit,  to  address  you  in  person 
as  to  her  views  and  desires.  She  will  not  be  hindered  by  forms 
and  ceremonies.' 

'  Would  she  carry  me  by  storm  ? ' 

'As  I  said,  she  aspires  to  be  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Mon- 
tignac.  A  question  of  etiquette  she  will  thrust  aside  or  step  over. 
It  is  even  possible  that  she  may  call  here  this  evening  on  her  way 
to  the  opera.* 

'  But  she  is  a  woman  capable  of  anything  I ' 

*  I  do  assure  you,  Monsieur  le  Due,  that  Madame  Crump  is  no 
ordinary  person.  Ah  I  I  hear  wheels:  a  carriage  stops  at  the 
door.*  M.  Kelly  looked  from  the  window.  *She  is  here,'  he 
cried.     *  I  recognise  her  blue  and  orange  liveries.' 

*  Here  1  Great  Heaven ! '  exclaimed  the  Duke  excitedly.  *  Here, 
and  I  have  not  made  my  toilet !  Detain  her  for  five  minutes,  M. 
Kelly.  For  your  life,  do  not  let  her  mount  the  staircase  for  five 
minutes.' 

Mr.  Kelly  hurried  from  the  room.  The  Due  de  Montignac 
struggled  into  his  fine  clothes. 

III. 

His  hasty  toilet  was  still  somewhat  incomplete,  he  was  flushed 
and  disturbed  by  the  nervousness  and  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
when  he  heard  a  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  presently  a  light  tapping 
upon  the  outer  panel  of  the  door. 

'  You're  at  home  ?  May  I  come  in  ? '  said  a  firm,  resonant, 
fendnine  voice;  and  a  lady  of  majestic  presence,  very  grandly 
dressed,  entered  the  room,  her  stately  train  of  brocaded  silk 
rustling  noisily  after  her,  sweeping  the  bare  deal  boards  of  the 
garret.  She  brandished  a  large  fan  as  she  spoke.  '  Monsieur  le 
Due  de  Montignac,  I  believe  ? ' 

'  I  am  that  humble  person,  at  your  service,  Madame.  Pray  be 
seated.  I  bid  you  welcome,  Madame,  to  my  poor  abode.  You  will 
imderstand  that  it  is  not  altogether  of  my  own  choosing.  In  any 
case  it  is  honoured  by  yoiu:  presence,  Madame.  Pray  believe  that 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  distinction  your  visit  confers  upon  me.' 

He  bowed  gracefully  as  he  spoke,  and  pressed  his  ruffled  hand 
upon  his  breast  with  a  courtly  air,  the  while  his  keen  eyes  surveyed 
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his  visitor,  taking  comprehensive  note  of  her  aspect.  She  was 
thirty-five,  perhaps ;  she  might  even  be  a  year  or  two  more.  She 
was  very  erect,  a  large-limbed,  grandly-formed  woman,  with  bold 
dark  grey  eyes  thickly  fringed  with  black  lashes.  She  was  hand- 
some in  a  vigorous,  striking,  and  unrefined  sort  of  way.  She  was 
brightly  rouged  and  whitened ;  her  auburn  hair,  much  frizzed  and 
pomatumed,  was  smeared  with  powder  of  a  bluish  tint.  The 
cheiTy  colour  of  her  lips,  perhaps,  owed  something  to  art.  Her 
neck  and  bosom  and  wrists  blazed  with  diamonds.  Her  face  was 
of  an  Irish  type,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was  with  an  Irish  accent. 

^  Mike  Kelly  told  me  I  should  find  you  at  home.  Monsieur  le 
Due  ;  and  a  good  fellow  is  Mike,  but  a  sad  chatterbox.  When  he 
once  begins,  faith,  there's  no  stopping  him.  He  kept  me  talking 
at  the  street-door  below  till  I  thought  he'd  never  have  done.  He's 
a  good  fellow  all  the  same,  and  I  am  fond  of  him.' 

^  M.  Kelly  is  a  most  obliging  gentleman.  M.  Kelly  is  much 
honoured  by  the  approval  of  Madame.' 

*You  call  him  M.  Kelly?  I  always  call  him  Mike.  I've 
known  him  many  years.  When  he  was  musical  director  with  old 
Sherry — that's  Sheridan,  you  know — at  Drury  Lane,  I  was  in  the 
ballet.' 

The  Duke  started ;  but  his  natural  politeness  enabled  him  to 
check  his  surprise. 

'  Do  I  understand  rightly  ?     Madame  has  been  a  dancer  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ? '  she  demanded  simply.  *  I  was  not  so  stout  then 
as  I  am  now.  Indeed,  I  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  very 
pretty  dancer.  I  was  slim  enough  in  those  days,  and  very  light  of 
foot.' 

'  I  am  sure  that  Madame  was  an  adorable  artiste,'  said  the 
•Duke  gallantly. 

*  Tliat  was  old  Joe  Crump's  opinion,  at  any  rate,'  observed  the 
lady. 

^  Old  Joe  Crump  ? '  the  Duke  repeated  with  a  perplexed  air. 

*My  husband — my  late  husband,'  she  explained.  *  People 
always  called  him  old  Joe  Crump.  He  was  quite  a  popular  char- 
acter.   Everybody  liked  him.' 

<  Including  Madame  ? '  the  Duke  asked  lightly,  as  he  tapped 
the  lid  of  his  snuflT-box. 

'  Of  course.  Wasn't  I  his  wife  ?  He  was  a  dear  good  kind 
old  soul  as  ever  lived.  A  little  too  fond  of  his  glass,  perhaps ; 
but,  after  all,  that's  a  very  pardonable,  and  even  amiable,  sort  of 
weakness.  And  he  did  not  grow  quarrelsome  in  his  cups,  as  some 
do ;  ril  say  that  for  him ;  a  little  maudlin  perhaps,  and  shaky 
bout  the  legs,  but  otherwise  easy  enough  to  manage,  after  we  had 
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got  him  round  the  torn  of  the  staircase.  Well,  now  he's  dead  and 
gone,  poor  old  soul.  I'm  sure  I  thought  I  should  have  cried  my 
eyes  out.  But  I'm  better  now,  of  course ;  and  I  left  oflF  my  mourn- 
ing when  the  hot  weather  came.  There's  no  wearing  black  in  the 
dog-days ;  and  crape  never  did  become  me.  He  died,  and  he  left 
me  every  halfpenny  he  possessed.  And  now  I'm  a  rich  woman.^ 
^  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Madame  Crump.' 

*  I'm  glad  to  be  rich,  I  need  not  say.     You  are  poor,  Monsieur 
le  Due,'  she  added  abruptly. 

*  Madame,  the  Spanish  proverb  tells  us  that  love  and  a  cough 
can  never  be  conceal^.  There  is  a  third  thing  that  there  is  no 
hiding :  I  mean  poverty.  I  am  an  6migrS.  I  once  was  rich,  I 
am  now  miserably  poor.  A  palace  was  formerly  my  abode.  I  am 
now  glad  of  the  shelter  of  this  desolate  garret.  The  terrible 
sufferings  of  my  native  land,  the  uprising  of  a  maddened  popu- 
lace, the  crimes  of  a  gang  of  infamous  desperadoes,  have  driven 
me  into  exile.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  sorrows,  however.  There  is 
a  numerous  band  of  refugees  now  in  England,  looking  always  with 
longing  sorrowful  eyes  towards  their  homes  across  the  Channel ; 
homes  they  are  perhaps  destined  never  to  know  or  see  again; 
homes  that  are  now  hopelessly  wrecked  and  pillaged,  shapeless 
masses  of  shattered  walls,  charred  wood  and  blistered  stone,  rub- 
bish and  ruin.  Where  once  we  lived  lives  we  thought  to  be  harm- 
less and  gentle  enough,  Grod  knows,  now  grow  rank  grasses  and  foul 
weeds,  the  toad  squats,  the  lizard  creeps,  the  owl  hoots,  and  may- 
be the  wolf  howls.  Pardon  me.  I  should  not  speak  of  these 
things  to  you.  But  I  am  carried  away,  and  lose  myself,  sometimes, 
when  I  think  of  these  cruel  afflictions  that  have  befallen  my  fair 
France.  I  meant  but  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  many ;  that  as  I 
suffer,  so  others  suffer.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  have  suffered 
far  more  even  than  I  have.  For  I  am  almost  the  last  of  my  race ; 
I  have  long  been  alone  in  the  world.  They  have  to  mourn  un- 
ceasingly dear  ones  torn  from  their  caresses  to  be  tortured  to  death 
or  butchered  upon  the  scaffold.  We  are  all  of  us  in  the  hands  of 
God,  or  I  would  demand  how  long  are  these  infamies  to  be  per- 
mitted,  these  crimes  to  go  unpunished  ?  But  pardon  me,  I  say 
again.  You  would  explain  the  object  of  your  visit — ^the  honour 
you  have  so  unexpectedly  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  have  done  so 
little  to  deserve.' 

*  May  I  say  first  that  I  pity  you  most  sincerely,  Monsiem:  le 
Due?' 

^  Ah,  Madame,  the  compassion  of  a  kind  heart  is  like  an  offer- 
ing of  sweet  flowers ;  who  can  say  nay  to  it  ? '  kj^\jl^i\c 
<  Then  I  would  ask — ^but  sure  Mike  Kelly  has  tofd^you  alR^ 
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'  Something  he  did  tell  me.  But  am  I  to  remember  or  to  forget 
what  he  said?  Or  how  much  shall  I  remember?  How  much 
shall  I  forget  ?  He  said,  in  the  first  instance,  that  you,  Madame, 
had  thought  of  me  most  kindly,  too  kindly.* 

'  No,  not  too  kindly.  Monsieur  le  Due ;  I'll  wager  he  did  not 
say  that.     But — ^you're  a  single  man,  a  bachelor  ? ' 

*  A  widower,  Madame.  I  was  married  very  early  in  life.  My 
wife  was  taken  from  me  many  years  since.  She  was  but  twenty- 
three,  poor  lady,  when  she  died,  bringing  into  the  world  a  dead 
child.  I  thought  my  troubles  then  were  heavier  than  I  could 
bear — still,  I  bore  them ;  as  I  have  borne  others  since,  though  they 
have  well-nigh  overwhelmed  me  :  for  I  grow  old  and  infirm.' 

*You  did  not  marry  a  second  time?  How  shall  I  say  it? 
You  have  no  wife  behind  the  scenes,  kept  in  a  cupboard,  a  secret 
from  the  world,  to  spring  out  on  a  sudden  and  startle  every- 
body?' 

*  Madame,  my  cupboard  is  bare  of  almost  everything;  cer- 
tainly it  contains  nothing  of  the  surprising  nature  you  suggest. 
I  have  not  married  a  second  time ;  I  have  contracted  no  ties  of  the 
kind  you  mention,  if  I  rightly  comprehend  you.* 

^  Look  at  this.'  As  she  spoke  she  outstretched  towards  him 
her  hand ;  her  rings  sparkled  brilliantly  in  the  evening  light  that 
poured  in  at  the  garret  window.  It  was  not  a  small  hand,  but  it 
was  plump  and  white  and  shapely.  The  Duke,  touching  it  daintily, 
bent  down  to  press  it  lightly  with  his  lips. 

*  Madame,  it  is  a  lovely  hand.  Mr.  Crump  was  supremely 
happy  in  possessing  it.     He  was  greatly  to  be  envied.' 

'  He  left  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  palm  of  that 
little  hand.' 

*  The  shrine  was  worthy  of  the  offering.' 

'  If  I  marry  again,  I  purpose  to  bestow  half  my  fortune  upon 
my  husband.  For,  in  the  past,  I  was  chosen ;  I  waited  to  be  asked. 
Now  I  mean  to  choose  for  myself.' 

*  Madame,  beauty  and  wealth  have  their  rights  and  privileges. 
It  may  be  that  they  can  hardly  do  wrong.' 

*  To  be  beautiful  and  rich  is  something,  no  doubt.  But  to  be 
only  a  Mrs.  Crump  the  while !  One  might  as  well  almost  be  plain 
and  poor.  The  world  looks  down  upon  me.  I  have  heard  it  said 
— I  have  even  been  told — that  I  am  not  a  lady.  Can  you  wonder 
that  I  sigh  for  rank  and  station  ? ' 

*  Madame's  aspiration  is,  I  am  sure,  most  reasonable.' 

*  Monsieur  le  Due,  if  you  many  again,  your  wife  will  bear  the 
title  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montififnac  ? ' 

^tvTtif         11       1.     -*«-.«  »  Digitized  by  VjL^I^  VIC 

« Without  doubt,  Madame.*  ^       ^  d 
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*  Monsieur  le  Due,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  marry 
again  ? ' 

*  Madame,  until  the  temptation  comes,  who  can  say  that  he 
has  power  to  resist  it  ?  * 

They  paused  for  a  minute  surveying  each  other.  The  lady 
stood  erect  and  composed,  fanning  herself  with  stately  delibera- 
tion. The  Duke's  head  was  bowed  in  a  courtly  way  as  he  glanced 
at  her  from  beneath  his  dark  brows,  and  toyed  a  little  nervously 
with  his  snuff-box.  A  patch  of  bright  colour  had  moimted  to  the 
summit  of  his  cheeks. 

*  There  can  be  marriage  without  absolute  love,  I  apprehend,' 
observed  Mrs.  Crump  calmly. 

'  It  is  true,  Madame.  There  can  be  marriage  without  love,  as 
there  can  be  love  without  marriage.  Cupid  and  Hymen  should  be 
firm  friends  and  allies,  but  diflferences  arise  now  and  then  between 
them,  and  they  part  company  at  times  even  angrily.  •  I  have 
known  many  marriage  feasts  to  which  Love  was  an  invited  guest, 
but  he  did  not  attend.  He  was  missed,  perhaps ;  yet  not  so  very 
much  missed.' 

*  Monsieur  le  Due,  look  at  my  hand  again.  You  will  see  in  it 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  If  you  listen, 
you  can  hear  how  crisply  they  rustle  together.  Monsieur  le  Due, 
on  the  morning  of  my  second  marriage  that  roll  of  notes  passes 
from  my  hand  to  my  husband's.     Do  you  understand  ? ' 

'  My  imagination  helps  me  to  see  those  notes,  and,  as  you  say, 
even  to  hear  their  rustling.  It  is  as  though  they  whispered  to- 
gether of  the  joy  they  felt  in  finding  so  exquisite  a  resting-place.' 

*  Plainly,  Monsieur  le  Due,  will  you  take  my  hand  ? ' 

'  Madame,*  he  cried,  *  I  am  bewildered,  astounded.  I  am  daz- 
zled, blinded.  Not  by  the  radiance  of  the  rings,  but  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  hand.' 

She  laughed  merrily.  *  Take  it,  then,  at  any  rate,'  she  said, 
*  to  conduct  me  to  my  chariot.  And  oblige  me.  Monsieur  le  Due, 
by  accompanying  me  to  the  opera.  There  is  a  seat  for  you  in  my 
box.     Honour  me  by  accepting  it.' 

The  Duke  again  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  gallantly  led 
Mrs.  Crump  down  the  narrow  staircase  to  her  carriage.  On  the 
way — he  could  not  be  mistaken — she  did  not  simply  weigh  or 
press  upon  his  arm :  she  squeezed  it.  Indeed,  it  almost  seemed  to 
him  that  she  pinched  it* 
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IV. 

The  noon-day  sun  shone  brightly  in  St.  James'd  Park.  The 
Mall  was  crowded  with  saanterers  and  idlers.  Groups  of  elderly 
men  sat  blinking  in  the  light  and  warmth  like  so  many  cats  upon 
a  roof.  Others,  finding  the  heat  too  oppressive,  sought  the  shadow 
of  the  red  brick  walls  of  Buckingham  House. 

They  interchanged  talk  in  a  language  not  understood   of  the 
vulgar ;  for  they  were  for  the  most  part  emigre.    They  wore  pro- 
digious cocked  hats,  powdered  wigs  with  pigtails,  high-coUared 
long-skirted  coats,  buckled  shoes,  silk  or  thread  stockings,  knee- 
breeches,  and  long  waistcoats  with  embroidered  flaps ;  but  their 
clothes  were  somewhat  rubbed  and  worn,  shiny  with  use,   white 
and  napless  about  the  seams.    If  they  were  rather  shabby  of  look, 
however,  a  certain  air  of  dignity  and  distinction  attended  them  ; 
they  were  personages.     Many  were  very  old  and  infirm,  with   hol- 
lowed faces,  lack-lustre  eyes,  pinched  features,  and  attenuated 
limbs ;  they  took  snuff  parsimoniously,  sometimes  from  boxes  of 
common  tin,  or  even  ragged  screws  of  paper ;  yet  had  they  a  certain 
polish  of  manner  and  grace  of  bearing,  which  proclaimed  them  to 
be  patricians  and  gentlemen,  although  in  exile  and  poverty.    They 
had  suffered  severely ;  if  they  were  now  resigned,  they  were  still 
eager  to  listen  to  any  whispering  of  hope.     They  were  quick  to 
assume  an  alert  quid  nunc  air,  when  any  of  their  number  had 
news  to  communicate,  or  thought  he  had. 

^  Intelligence  reaches  me  through  a  private  source,'  one  mur- 
mured hoarsely,  holding  thin  tawny  fingers  before  his  meagre 
tremulous  lips,  to  another  who  curved  a  bony  hand  round  his 
parchment  ear,  that  he  might  lose  no  word  of  his  friend's  tiding^ ; 
'  intelligence  upon  which  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed.  Another 
effort  is  to  be  made.' 

^  There  have  been  so  many  efforts ! '  said  the  listener  sadly. 

*  De  Puisage  is  astir.  La  Vendee  will  rise  again.  Pitt  pro- 
mises assistance.  The  English  fleet  will  co-operate.  A  landing 
will  be  effected  on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  There  is  an  army  of 
six  thousand  ready  for  action,  with  equipments  for  many  thousand 
more.  Money  in  abundance  will  be  forthcoming.  But  we  need 
commanders.  I  have  a  list  of  men  to  whom  application  shoidd 
be  made.    What  has  become  of  the  Marquis  de  Bodanges  ? ' 

*  He  teaches  fencing  at  a  gallery  in  the  Ha; market.' 

*  Where  is  the  Chevalier  de  Perigny  ? ' 

*  He  dresses  salads  for  the  English  milors.*  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Enquiry  was  made  concerning  other  (migris.  One,  it  ap- 
peared, was  teaching  languages ;  another,  the  guitar  and  violon- 
cello ;  a  third  was  prospering  as  a  trader :  he  had  invented  a  new 
kind  of  blacking,  composed  of  charcoal,  gum  arable,  oil  of  cocoa- 
nut,  and  cura^oa,  which  had  found  much  patronage. 

*  And  the  Due  de  Montignac  ? ' 

A  laughing  answer  was  made :  '  They  say  he  has  married  or  is 
to  marry  a  rich  wife,  and  therefore  he  cannot  come.' 

*  Hush  1  surely  that  is  he  now  entering  the  Mall.  Who  is  the 
young  man  with  him  ? ' 

*  The  Vicomte  de  Saint-Gery.  He  is  the  aflSanced  husband  of 
Mademoiselle  Hel^ne  de  Birac ;  but,  in  these  times,  how  can  the 
marriage  take  place?  The  Vicomte  earns  his  livelihood  as  a 
tutor.  He  reads  French  with  the  undergraduates  at  Oxford.  It 
is  said  that  Mademoiselle  de  Sirao  will  take  the  veil.  She  has 
already  entered  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Hammer- 
smith.' 

^  She  is  related  to  the  Montignacs,  is  she  not  ?  She  has  the 
Duke's  eyes.' 

*  Hush,  for  Heaven's  sake.  She  is  no  relation  of  the  Montig- 
nacs. She  is  hi^jUlevXe  only.  But  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that 
he  positively  adored  the  late  Marquise.  Poor  woman !  She  was  a 
prisoner  in  La  Force,  and  died—  you  remember  ?  Ah  1 ' 

*Hu8hl* 

V. 

The  Due  de  Montignac,  with  lowered  brows  and  compressed 
lips,  altogether  very  solemn  and  sad  of  face,  leant  upon  the  arm 
of  his  friend  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Gery,  a  handsome  young  man, 
of  brown  complexion  with  ardent  black  eyes.  They  turned  to- 
wards the  least  frequented  part  of  the  Mall. 

*  You  have  seen  her,  Monsieur  le  Due  ? ' 

*  I  have  seen  her,  Gaston.  And  she  made  me  promise  that  I 
would  see  her  again.  It  is  very  sad.  But  life  is  full  of  sadness. 
Surely  we  may  say  so  much.  She  suflFers  cruelly,  poor  child. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes :  they  wetted  my  face  as  I  kissed  her ; 
there  were  tears,  too,  in  her  voice.  It  is  hard  that  trouble  should 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  young.  Age  looks  for  trouble ;  its  back 
is  bent  ready  for  the  burthen.  It  receives  it  and  goes  murmuring 
on  its  way  to  the  grave,  knowiog  there  is  no  escape,  presuming 
to  hope  for  none.     But  poor  Hel^ne  I    It  is  a  sad  sacrifice.' 

*  1  love  her  so ! '  moaned  the  Vicomte. 

*My  poor  boy  I'  said  the  Duke  sympathetic'^Jj^^vJv&v^QiJIipt 
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attempt  to  comfort  you.  There  are  times  when  words  of  comfort 
sting  almost  like  insults.    But  I,  too,  love  H^l^ne.    Crod  knows, 

my  poor  MiiXe  fiUefule  is  dear  to  me  as  though *  he  paused  for 

a  moment,  then  continued,  '  as  though  she  were  my  own  child. 
What  would  I  not  do  to  promote  her  happiness  ?  But  what  can 
I  do  ?  The  sisters  are  very  kind  to  her.  She  utters  no  word  of 
complaint.  They  are  good  women,  you  know,  Gaston,  those  nuns. 
But  what  a  life  I  Mon  Dieu!  what  a  life  I  To  be  locked  up 
for  ever  behind  stone  walls,  or  permitted  only  now  and  then  a 
stroll  in  a  narrow  convent  garden !  To  look  upon  no  human  faces 
but  those  of  the  poor  sheep-faced  sisterhood !  To  listen  to  no  word 
that  does  not  -savour  of  the  breviary !  To  tell  beads  from  morning 
to  night ;  or  listen  to  the  little  organ  in  the  convent  chapel,  touched 
by  a  feeble-fingered  nun ;  and  breathe  the  while  the  close  incense- 
scented  air  of  the  cloister  I  What  a  stifled  lifel  Mon  Diew! 
For  poor  Hfldne  above  all,  for  Heldne  with  her  youth  and  beauty, 
her  courage  and  spirit.     It  will  break  her  heart.' 

The  Vicomte  groaned  aloud  in  spite  of  himself. 

*My  dear  friend  Gaston,'  the  old  man  continued,  'these 
things  must  be.  They  are  part  of  the  trials  and  the  troubles  that 
have  befallen  France  and  Frenchmen.  Hel6ne  is  poor.  The  De 
Biracs  lost  everything  in  the  Revolution ;  their  property  has  been 
confiscated  by  the  accursed  caoiaUle,  the  ruffians  who  rule  France. 
And  your  fortunes,  Vicomte,  I  need  not  say,  are,  like  my  own,  at 
zero.  To  win  your  bread,  you  teach  our  tongue  to  little  English 
schoolboys.  I  earn  money,  I  confess  it  to  you,  by  means  even  less 
dignified.  Your  marriage  with  Hel^ne  is  not  to  be  thought  of, 
can  never  be.' 

*  Despair  is  my  portion,'  said  the  young  man  bitterly.  *  I  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact.' 

'  You  think  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  loved  and  suffered  ; 
that  is  what  all  lovers  think.  My  friend,  I  who  speak  to  you  have 
loved  in  my  time,  have  loved  andsuSered;  and  yet  lived  long 
years,  to  be  what  you  see  me,  Gaston,  old  and  broken  enough  it 
may  be,  yet  breathing  still,  with  a  heart  that  still  beats  regu- 
larly, if  not  quite  so  strongly  as  once  it  did.  But  what  do  you 
plan  to  do,  my  Gaston  ? ' 

*I  join  the  new  expedition.  De  Puisaye  has  ofiered  me  a 
command.  England  releases  her  prisoners  of  war.  They  have 
embraced  the  royal  cause;  they  will  return  to  France  bearing 
arms  against  the  Bepublic.  The  Chouans  will  join  us  upon  our 
landing.     We  hope  to  take  the  field  with  60,000  men.' 

*  It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  my  Gaston.  The  prisoners  of  war  are 
not  to   be  trusted ;   they  will  promise  anything  to  return   to 
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France ;  but  they  will  not  strike  a  blow  for  us.  They  will  desert 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Gaston,'  the  Duke  continued  very  gravely, 
<  have  you  considered  what  failure  in  this  matter  means  ? ' 

*  It  means  death,  Duke.  We  are  Emigres  out  of  the  law.  Be 
it  so.    Death  will  not  be  so  unwelcome  to  me.     I  can  die.' 

*AndH616ne?' 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments.  The  young  man's  dark 
face  seemed  to  wince  and  twitch  and  blanch  with  pain.  The  Duke 
scratched  upon  the  gravel  walk  with  his  cane. 

^Suppose  we  go  to  Hammersmith!'  he  said  suddenly,  almost 
gaily.  *Can  we  walk  so  far?  or  have  we  between  us  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  hackney  coach  ? ' 

VI. 

The  arrival  of  the  two  gentlemen  fluttered  the  convent  dove- 
cote considerably.  But  the  Duke,  as  the  guardian  and  godfather 
of  Mdlle.  De  Birac,  seemed  viewed  as  a  privileged  person. 

*  I  have  presumed  to  bring  with  me  one  who  has  long  been  a 
firm  Mend  of  the  De  Biracs.  The  Vicomte  de  Saint-Gery  served 
in  the  regiment  of  the  late  Marquis  de  Birac,  fought  and  even  bled 
by  his  side.' 

This  was  spoken  for  the  edification  of  an  elderly  sister,  her  face 
grooved  over  with  a  network  of  wrinkles,  yet  curiously  delicate  of 
complexion  under  the  shadow  of  the  wide-spreading  white  wings 
of  her  starched  muslin  head-dress. 

It  was  a  painful,  tearful  interview,  with  exquisitely  joyous 
moments,  however. 

Hfldne  appeared :  very  beautiful  in  her  sober  dress  of  a  novice, 
her  golden  hair  gathered  back  beneath  her  cap,  yet  here  and  there 
mutinously  escaping  from  bondage  and  trespassing  into  streaming 
curls  about  her  face  and  neck.  There  was  a  feverish  flush  upon 
her  cheeks.     The  tears  were  clinging  to  her  eyelashes. 

*  My  dearest  Hfl^ne,'  said  the  Duke,  *  I  have  brought  Gaston 
with  me,  your  old  friend  and  playfellow  Gaston,  and  I  beg  you  to 
observe  that  for  the  next  five  minutes  I  am  going  to  look  through 
this  grated  window  into  the  convent  garden.' 

^HflSne!' 

« Gaston  I ' 

They  conveyed  as  much  with  looks  as  with  words.  They 
suffered  much,  and  yet  how  happy  they  were  to  be  so  near  to  each 
other  I 

*  We  must  go,'^said  the  Duke  at  length.  *  Come,  Gaston,  we 
have  overstayed  our  time,'    Then  be  whisperell  m^ffie  ear  of 

s2 
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Hel^ne : — ^  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  little  one.  I  can  see  a  ray  of 
hope,  if  no  one  else  can.  You  shall  be  happy  with  your  Graston 
yet.    Believe  me,  trust  me,  my  ownjUXevlSj  and  God  bless  you  I  * 

VII. 

*  Gaston,'  said  the  Duke,  on  their  way  back  to  town,  *  Helena 
must  not  take  the  vows.    You  must  not  join  De  Puisaye.' 

*  But  my  honour  ? '  said  the  young  man,  with  an  amazed  air, 
*But  your  love?     I  will  find  you  a  substitute.     Fear  not. 

Your  good  name  shall  not  be  imperilled.  But  you  must  stay  at 
home  and  marry  Hel6ne.     It  is  absolutely  necessary.' 

*  I  don't  clearly  understand.' 

*Yet,  happiness  is  usually  intelligible  enough.  You  are  to 
marry  Hel6ne.  Isn't  that  enough  for  you  ?  I  will  provide  Hel^ne's 
dot.  It  shall  be  sufficient.  If  there  is  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  this 
case,  /  will  make  it.  Sacrifices  are  easy  to  the  old.  Ask  no  more 
questions  ;  only,  when  we  have  returned  to  my  garret,  I  will  beg 
of  you  to  take  a  note  for  me  to  a  lady  who  lives  in  Bloomsbury 
Square.' 

*  Another  Duchesse  de  Montignao  ? '  mused  the  Duke.  *  Does 
it  matter  so  very  much  to  me,  of  all  people,  at  my  age,  in  my 
circumstances  ? '  He  glanced  round  his  garret.  There  was  a  pile 
of  music  upon  the  writing-paper.  *My  good  friend  M.  Kelly 
must  find  another  copyist.     I  play  another  part — a  bridegroom — 

and  then '  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.     *  What  does  it  matter  ? ' 

he  asked.  *  Hel^ne  will  be  Gaston's  wife.  I  shall  have  made  two 
young  hearts  very  happy.     Surely  that  is  something.' 

viir. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  days  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alderman  Crump  became  entitled  to  describe  herself  and  to  be 
described  as  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Montignac. 

The  marriage  was  solemnised  at  an  early  hour  and  in  as  private 
a  manner  as  possible.  Many  SmigrSs  of  distinction  contrived  to 
be  present,  however,  and  were  loud  in  expressing  their  admiration 
of  the  bride's  beauty,  her  grandeur  of  presence,  and  her  superb 
dress.  The  Duke,  in  a  suit  of  lavender  silk  laced  with  silver,  was 
thought  to  be  looking  his  best. 

The  happy  pair  left  London  for  the  Hermitage,  a  country 
residence  with  handsome  grounds  and  gardens  adjoining  th9 
river  at  Eoehampton,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Crump  for  bis  owq 
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The  Hermitage  was  a  pleasant  place  enough,  although  certain 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  were  wont  to 
ridicule  it  as  merely  *  a  cit*8  villa.'  The  yew-  and  box-trees  were 
rather  fantastically  clipped  and  shaped ;  the  gravel  walks  were 
curiously  tortuous  ;  leaden  statues  of  heathen  gods  and  goddet^ses 
met  the  eye  at  every  possible  opportunity ;  tiny  fish-ponds  had 
been  dug  here  and  there ;  fountains  of  trifling  power  and  dimen- 
sions were  found  squirting  and  trickling  in  various  directions ; 
while  in  one  particular  comer  stood  a  gilded  temple  of  classical 
form  and  decoration  which  was  in  truth  but  a  summer-house  built 
for  the  late  Alderman's  enjoyment  of  his  evening  pipe,  as 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  he  surveyed  the  adjacent  country.  The 
Due  de  Montignac  found  the  Hermitage  at  Boehampton  a 
pleasant  change  from  his  garret  in  Swallow  Street. 

It  was  a  still  summer  evening.  The  air  was  very  soft  and 
balmy,  flower-scented.  The  Duke  walked  beside  his  wife  upon 
the  elastic  turf  of  the  little  terrace  fronting  the  house  and  looking 
towards  the  river. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said  in  calm,  grave,  deliberate  tones,  *  I  would 
not  tell  you  before,  because  I  hesitated  to  spoil  a  happy,  peaceful 
day  with  ill-tidings.  But  I  had  letters  this  morning  which  urge 
me — which,  indeed,  I  may  say,  compel  me — to  return  to  France.' 

*  I  thought  it  was  not  safe  to  travel  to  France,  Duke,'  she  said. 
She  had  a  woman's  ignorance  of  political  afiairs,  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  and  of  Europe.  Still,  she  had  a  sort  of  general  notion 
that  France  was  rather  an  unsettled  sort  of  country. 

^But  1  go  in  an  English  ship,  and  there  will  be  English  troops 
on  board.' 

*  That  will,  of  course,  make  a  great  difference,'  she  said. 

'  And  I  go  to  Brittany,  where  my  estates  are — or  were.  And 
I  shall  be  among  friends.  Many  very  distinguished  Frenchmen 
purpose  to  go  with  me  upon  this  little  excursion.'  He  had 
designed  to  say  *  expedition.'  But  he  decided  that  *  excursion '  was 
a  simpler  and  less  alarming  word. 

*  You  wish  to  look  after  your  property,  Duke  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  that  amongst  other  things.' 

'  And  you  will  come  back  safe  and  sound  to  me  ? ' 

*  Be  sure  I  will  if  I  may.  God  be  with  you  always,  my  wife,' 
he  said  with  some  solemnity  of  manner  as  he  drew  her  towards  him 
and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

'  Duke,'  she  said  in  a  troubled  way,  *  I  am  an  ignorant,  vulgar 
woman ;  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  wife — I  know  that.  I  wish  we 
had  met  sooner.  I  feel  that  in  a  very  little  time  I  should  quite 
adore  you,  and — really,  I  love  you  very  much  already.'^^^^^^^S^^ 
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^  My  dear,  perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well  that  I  am  going  awa^. 
You  are  the  less  likely  to  find  me  unworthy  of  your  affection. 
Then  gravely,  yet  tenderly,  he  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

She  was  an  odd  woman.    She  burst  into  tears. 


IX. 

The  news  of  his  death  reached  her — ^not  soon — ^but  soon  enough, 
and  deeply  aflBicted  her.  There  was,  indeed,  general  grief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  nation  because  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  Montignao  fell,  sword  in  hand,  covered 
with  woimds,  at  Quiberon.  He  was  endeavouring  to  lead  into  action 
a  mutinous  regiment  of  republican  prisoners,  who,  refusing  to  obey 
the  word  of  command,  turned  and  fled  from  the  energetio  attack 
of  General  Hoche,  to  join  subsequently  his  victorious  forces. 

The  Duke's  fate  was  happier,  however,  than  that  of  many  of 
the  67nigr68,  his  fellow-officers  in  the  royalist  army,  made  prisoners 
by  the  enemy.  They  were  proclaimed  *  out  of  the  law,'  and  were 
accordingly  mercilessly  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  Hoche's  troopers, 
the  English  fleet  meanwhile  riding  harmlessly  in  Quiberon  roads. 
The  royalist  cause  seemed  wholly  lost ;  the  arms  of  the  Eepubh'c 
were  everywhere  triumphant. 

Madame  la  DuchessedeMontignac  long  mourned  her  husband's 
death,  and  erected  a  handsome  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church.  She  contracted  no  third  marriage,  hut 
specially  devoted  herself  to  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Saint-G6ry,  H^l^ne  his  wife,  and  their  children. 

DUTTON  COOK. 
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A  CKOWN  for  love,  a  crown  for  fitful  fate ; 

(Ah,  love,  my  lady,  drawest  not  more  nigh  ?) 

The  fatal  vrreath  blooms  bright,  as  though  elate 

It  blossomed,  and  the  love-wreath  seems  to  die ; 

As  though  a  nipping  wind  from  eastern  sky 

Had  breathed  upon  the  buds  before  their  prime. 

Each  hangs  its  head ;  the  waters  whirling  by 

Are  not  more  wan,  and  yet  'tis  summer-time, 

And  high  above  the  grove  the  noontide  sun  doth  climb ! 

Make  we  an  augury  1     The  river  speeds 

Swift  to  the  rapids  of  the  nearing  fall ; 

Cast  in  thy  crown,  thy  wreath  of  rue  and  reeds. 

Sad  rosemary,  and  marigolds  that  paU 

Might  better  deck  than  brows  for  kiss  that  call ; 

And  I  my  wreath,  my  withered  wreath,  will  cast 

In  this  wild  water — I,  thy  willing  thrall : 

Which  crown  the  ripple's  eddy  safe  hath  passed, 

And  floats  unharmed,  shall  tell  if  joy  or  care  shall  last. 

See !  '4jt  the  morning  dew  I  pulled  me  roses, 

Jasmine  and  columbines  and  honeyflower, 

All  the  true-hearted  blooms,  and  wove  my  posies 

With  song  into  a  garland  that  might  dower 

The  loDg  locks  of  a  god  ;  I  sought  thy  bower. 

And  thee  with  dirges  weaving  evil  leaves 

I  found,  and  this  poor  heart  began  to  cower. 

At  hint  of  change  and  sorrow,  spiteful  thieves  I 

At  thought  of  her  who  mars  the  thread  her  sister  weaves. 

Yet  like  a  queen  didst  thou  arise  and  smile. 

Still,  sad,  and  solemn,  and  I  knew  thy  heart 

True  to  thyself, — what  could  it  know  of  guile  ? 

And  if  so  be  that  thou  and  I  must  part, 

Yet  for  my  healing  hath  that  smile  much  art  I 

'Tis  done — ^the  river  whelms  the  wreath  of  fate, 

While  drooping  blossom  to  new  life  doth  start. 

As  o'er  the  tide  my  garland  floats  elate ; 

Ah,  lady,  and  my  love,  sure  joy  for  me  doth  wait^^ 
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A  SMOOTH-HAIRED,  whitish-brown  terrier  it  was,  with  cropped  ears, 
a  black  patch  over  one  eye,  and  only  half  a  tail — a  thin,  shadowy 
sort  of  thing  that  used  to  grub  about  in  the  twilight  in  the 
gutters,  and  in  odd  comers  where  poor  people  throw  waste  and 
rubbish,  picking  up  its  own  living  as  best  it  could.  If  it  had  not 
known  how  to  *  fend  for  itself,'  it  must  have  fared  hardly  indeed ; 
for  though  it  had  a  master  who  loved  it  as  he  would  have  loved 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  could  his  blind  eyes  have  been  lightened 
for  one  moment  by  its  beams,  and  who  treasured  it  as  he  did  the 
memory  of  his  dead  wife,  dead  daughter,  dead  grandchild,  yet  he 
had  nothing  but  his  love  to  give  it,  and  love,  as  we  all  know,  though 
it  never  faileth,  and  is  greater  than  faith  and  hope,  yet  in  hard 
times  cannot  so  much  as  buy  an  ounce  of  bread,  nor  even  get  a 
bone  for  a  dog. 

Caleb  had  been  blind  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Once  he 
had  been  a  strong  skilinl  workman  who  had  never  known  a  dinnerless 
table  nor  fireless  hearth.  Things  had  gone  well  with  him  in  early 
life :  he  had  married  a  stout  young  country-woman,  and  had  had 
one  child  by  her — a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  darUng,  whom  they  had 
christened  Martha,  but  whom  everyone  loved  to  call  Mattie.  She 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  bom  to  a  pet-name,  and  she  stuck  to  it 
as  a  right.  Mattie  was  sent  to  school  and  taught  embroideries 
and  needlework :  she  was  not  to  work  hard,  as  her  father  and 
mother  had  done  before  her,  but  was  to  lead  the  quiet  gentle  sort 
of  life  God  so  evidently  intended  her  for ;  and  if,  by-and-by,  when 
father  and  mother  were  getting  old  and  could  no  longer  work  for 
their  darling,  some  good  honest  workman  were  to  come  along  and 
offer  to  marry  her— well !— then  he  should  have  her,  and  God's 
blessing  go  with  her. 

But  before  Mattie  was  ten  years  old,  or  there  was  any  thought 
of  father  and  mother  getting  old,  Caleb's  great  trouble  had  come 
upon  him.  There  was  a  huge  fire  at  the  factory  where  he  worked, 
and  Caleb,  in  his  zeal  to  save  his  master's  property,  was  much 
burnt  about  his  face,  arms,  and  chest.  They  took  him  to  the 
hospital,  where  they  did  the  best  they  could  for  him,  and  he  came 
out  of  it  in  a  month's  time  with  limbs  patched,  face  sound  though 
scarred,  but  eyesight  gone  for  ever. 

How  the  stout  strong  wife  would  have  wept  over  him  if  she 
had  had  time  to  weep  I    But  time  meant  money  in  those  days,  and 
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she  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  get  the  daily  bread.  No  more 
embroideries  for  little  Mattie  :  sewiog  and  stitching  will  serve  her 
in  better  stead  now,  for  she  can  earn  a  shilling  here  and  a  shilling 
there  by  plain  needlework  among  her  poor  neighbours. 

And  so  things  went  on  for  ten  years  or  more.  Caleb  turned 
woman  in  the  houEe,  and  cooked  their  smaU  meals,  and  kept  things 
straight  and  neat  as  he  could  without  his  eyesight ;  and  the  women 
turned  men,  as  poor  women  often  have  to  do,  and  brought  in  the 
pounds  and  the  shillings,  or,  failing  the  pounds,  the  shillings  and 
the  pennies,  and  even  in  those  days  had  always  wherewithal  to 
help  a  brother  or  a  sister  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

Then  there  came  another  change :  fever  set  in  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  brave  strong  mother  was  the  first  to  fall  a  victim 
to  it.  Caleb  was  dazed  with  grief.  Mattie  wept  her  heart  out, 
then  set  to  work  again,  but  this  time  with  less  of  spirit  and 
coiurage.  From  house  to  house  Caleb  groped  his  way,  begging  for 
work — he  would  do  what  he  could  for  a  sixpence  a  day ;  he  was,  so 
he  said,  ^  a  giant  in  strength.'  <  True,'  said  the  people  ;  '  but  a 
blind  giant  is  of  no  use  to  us,  and  we  are  too  poor  to  pay  sixpence 
a  day  for  nothing.' 

'  I  will  go  into  the  workhouse,'  said  Caleb ; '  no  man  shall  say  I 
live  idle  upon  my  little  girl's  earnings.'  Then  Mattie  clung  about 
his  knees  and  besought  him  not  to  leave  her,  telling  him  a  secret 
she  had  meant  to  tell  the  dead  mother,  how  that  she  had  married 
secretly  a  fine-looking  young  fellow  who  had  made  love  to  her, 
how  that  where  he  had  gone  she  knew  not,  nor  even  whether  the 
name  in  which  he  had  married  her  were  his  own. 

Caleb  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cursed  the  day  wherein  he  had 
lest  his  eyesight.  ^  If  I  had  but  the  glimmer  of  daylight  where- 
with to  guide  my  steps,  I  would  search  the  world  through  to  find 
the  false-hearted  coward  who  has  brought  this  shame  to  our  door. 
Lord,  Thou  hast  dealt  hardly  with  me  indeed  I '  he  said,  with  his 
sightless  balls  lifted  heavenwards. 

Mattie  drooped  day  by  day,  but  still  she  managed  to  keep  her 
customers  together,  and  sent  home  smart  dresses  for  gay  young 
shop-girls  to  wear  in  the  summer  evenings  when  they  went  walking 
out  with  their  sweethearts.  By-and-by  a  second  Mattie  came — 
a  little  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  thing,  like  Mattie  the  first;  and 
though  Caleb  cursed  again  the  false-hearted  man  who  had  left  his 
Mattie  to  struggle  through  her  troubles  alone,  the  little  creature 
came  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  into  his  dark  life,  and  no  one 
thought  more  of  her  baby  comforts,  01  took  more  tender  care  of 
the  tiny  fragile  thing,  than  the  old  blind  grandfather.      ^.^.^1^ 

For  Caleb  was  fast  becoming  a  prematurely  oliS^^nnow.o  He 
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lacked  the  fiist  of  youth's  greatest  preservers — honest,  steady, 
constant  work ;  and  he  lacked  also  the  second — ^good,  plain,  whole* 
some  food.  What  wonder  if  his  back  were  bent,  his  brow 
wrinkled,  and  his  hair  thin  and  grey  I 

How  they  managed  to  straggle  through  another  five  years  he 
did  not  know,  no  one  quite  knew.  The  furniture  in  their  little 
room  (they  had  only  one  room  now)  grew  less  and  less  ;  also  their 
bread  was  often  eaten  without  butter ;  also,  when  the  winter  came 
round,  Mattie  began  to  have  a  cough  and  complain  of  a  pain  at 
her  chest.  Then  Caleb  whispered  something  in  little  Mattie's  ear, 
and  the  child'  led  him  down  the  stairs  and  along  the  streets  to  a 
bright  sunshiny  wall  in  the  big  city,  where  people  were  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  all  day  long,  and  where,  if  the  old  blind 
man  held  out  his  hat,  there  might  be  a  chance  of  finding  a  few 
stray  pence  in  it  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  poor  people  in  the  house  where  they  lived  felt  their  hearts 
touched  when  they  saw  the  old  man  and  the  small  white  child 
creeping  down  the  stairs  together,  and  heard  the  poor  suffering 
daughter  coughing  as  she  stooped  over  her  dresses  and  shirts. 
They  shook  their  heads  at  each  other:  *  It  can't  go  on  much  longer,' 
said  one  to  the  other;  *and  what  tliey'll  do  without  her,  God 
only  knows.'  So  they  would  give  little  Mattie  a  cup  of  tea  or  a 
bit  of  cheese  to  take  to  her  mother,  and  the  mother  would  drink 
the  tea,  and  give  the  cheese  to  the  little  one,  and  smile  and  shake 
her  head,  and  say  she  couldn't  eat. 

And  one  day  a  small  rough  boy  in  the  house  brought  to  little 
Mattie  a  white  terrier  pup.  '  Father  was  going  to  drown  it,'  he 
said,  ^  but  I  told  him  I  thought  you  would  like  it,  and  maybe 
by-and-by  'twill  help  to  lead  the  old  man  along.'  Little  Mattie 
took  the  puppy  gratefully,  and  called  him  Jack,  after  her  boy 
friend.  They  knotted  a  piece  of  cord  together  and  put  it  round 
Jack's  neck,  and  every  day  the  old  man,  the  child,  and  the  terrier 
pup  were  to  be  seen  finding  their  way  along  the  streets  to  the 
bright  sunshiny  wall. 

Once,  as  they  stood  thus  in  the  bleak  March  weather,  with  a 
north-east  wind  sweeping  the  streets  and  drifting  the  dust  into 
clouds  that  shut  out  the  spring  sunbeams,  a  poor  woman  came 
hurriedly  up  to  them.  ^  You'd  best  make  haste  home,  Caleb,'  she 
said,  *  if  you  want  to  see  your  daughter  again  alive.'  She  forgot, 
poor  soul,  for  the  moment  that  Caleb  hadn't  seen  his  daughter  for 
ten  years  or  more,  and  never  could — ^in  this  life,  at  any  rate — see  her 
again.  But  poor  people,  you  know,  haven't  much  time  to  spend  in 
choosing  their  words,  and  they  don't  expect  other  people  to  be  very 
nice  in  the  matter  either.  Digitized  by  vj^^v^vic 
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So  Mattie  and  Jack  and  the  grand&tber  trudged  through  the 
streets,  and  for  once  in  a  way  got  home  by  daylight,  to  find  Mattie 
the  elder  (poor  child,  she  wasn't  five-and-twenty  then)  lying  on  the 
bed,  the  sheet  stained  with  blood,  and  her  feet  and  hands  growing 
damp  and  cold. 

'  She's  goin'  fast,'  said  one  of  the  women  about  the  bedside. 

<  0  God,'  died  Caleb,  kneeling  down  on  the  bare  boards,  <  if 
only  for  one  moment  I  might  see  those  blue  eyes  before  they  close 
for  ever  I '  Useless  the  prayer,  the  beating  of  the  hands  against  the 
closed  barred  doors :  Mattie's  life  ebbed  out  that  day  before  the 
twilight  fell,  and— well — two  days  after,  there  was  another  mound 
in  the  big  pauper  burial-place  outside  the  city.    That  was  all. 

^  Yet  I  live  on,'  said  Caleb,  as  day  after  day  he  took  his  stand 
by  the  sunshiny  waU,  Mattie  by  his  side  and  Jack  on  his  haunches 
a  little  in  front.  Mattie's  clothes  were  veiy  thin  now,  and  her 
shoes  almost  dropping  from  her  feet.  One  by  one  the  little  odd 
comforts  the  dead  mother  had  brought  her  were  taken  to  the 
pawnshop,  and  a  few  coppers,  or  at  most  a  sixpence,  brought  back  in 
return.  As  winter  crept  on,  she  began  to  grow  white  and  shiver 
as  the  mother  had  done,  and  then  cough  and  draw  her  breath  in 
as  though  to  let  it  out  gave  her  pain.  The  neighbours  began  to 
shake  their  heads  again  as  they  had  over  the  mother.  'She's 
going  the  same  way,'  they  said,  whispering  together,  ^  and  God 
help  the  old  man  then  I '  Groing  the  same  way,  was  she  ?  Before 
the  first  winter  snow  had  settled  on  the  mother's  grave,  she  was 
gone.  And  Caleb?  Well,  he  had  his  dog  left  him,  and  his  old  clothes, 
and  his  sunshiny  wall,  and  what  would  you  more  ?  Poor  people 
can't  have  everything  they  want,  you  know,  in  this  life. 

When  Little  Mattie  lay  stretched  white  and  cold  on  the 
mattress  on  the  floor  (the  bedstead  had  long  since  disappeared)  on 
which  her  mother  had  died,  the  poor  people  came  in  and  did  the 
best  they  could  for  her:  poor  people  are  not  always  thrashing 
horses  and  kicking  dogs  to  death,  as  some  think ;  they  sometimes 
do  little  kindnesses  one  for  the  other,  and  show  a  refinement  which 
people  in  higher  ranks  occasionally  forget.  So  one  brought  a  clean 
white  sheet  and  wrapt  the  little  girl  in  it,  another  combed  out  her 
long  fair  hair,  and  a  third  (a  flower-girl)  put  a  spray  of  fern  and 
geranium  into  her  small  thin  hand. 

'She's  looking  ih,at  lovely,  Caleb,  she  is,'  said  a  brown  old 
woman  of  sixty  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head. 

'Lord,  for  this  oncel'  pleaded  Caleb,  lifting  his  hands  high  above 
his  head.  '  For  one  moment  only  let  my  eyes  be  opened,  that  they 
may  see  the  face  I  have  loved  and  never  known.'  The  poor  people 
stood  back,  as  they  heard  his  prayer,  with  their  breath  drawn  in. 
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Almost  they  expected  a  miracle  to  be  performed — ^had  they  not 
heard  of  such  things  in  the  churches? — and  for  a  moment  the  film 
to  be  lifted  from  Caleb's  eyes,  that  they  might  rest  on  the  face  he 
had  loved  so  well  before  the  cold  earth  shut  it  in  for  evermore. 

All  in  vain.  No  answering  Ephphatha  was  breathed  down 
from  the  silent  everlasting  heavens.  Caleb's  hands  fell  down  help- 
lessly to  his  side,  and  Jack  crept  from  out  of  a  comer  and  licked 
them,  and  then  the  parish  people  sent  their  undertakers  to  carry 
Mattie  away  to  the  same  big  cemetery  where  her  mother  was 
sleeping. 

All  gone  but  Jack !  Well,  a  dog  is  something,  after  all,  to  have 
left  one ;  and  when  one  is  old  and  blind  and  poor,  one  doesn't  expect 
a  great  deal  in  life,  you  know,  but  is  just  thankful  for  a  crust  of 
bread  to  eat,  some  straw  or  old  clothes  to  lie  down  on  at  night,  and 
a  sunshiny  wall  to  lean  against  in  the  day-time ;  so  the  dog  was 
altogether  something  extra  in  the  way  of  mercies.  *  How  he  do 
live  on  is  a  tnarvel,'  one  to  another  would  wonder,  watching  the 
old  man  creeping  down  the  stairs  day  after  day  to  take  his  stand 
in  the  streets ;  and  ^  the  dog  is  like  a  child  to  him  now,'  they  would 
say,  as  they  noted  Jack  sitting  on  his  stump  of  a  tail,  waiting  for  a 
gap  in  the  crush  of  carts  and  carriages  before  he  would  venture  to 
lead  his  master  across  the  busy  high-road. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  Jack  first  began  to  *  fend  for  himself.' 
As  long  as  the  two  Matties  lived,  there  was  always  a  plate  of  odds 
and  ends  of  some  sort — scrape  it  together  how  they  might — wait- 
ing for  him  inside  the  door  when  he  came  in  from  his  morning's 
work ;  but  after  they  were  gone,  things  were  different.  It  was  hard 
work  enough  for  Caleb  to  get  his  own  daily  bread  and  collect  the 
eighteen  pennies  which  paid  for  his  miserable  little  cupboard 
(attic  it  was  supposed  to  be)  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  so  when  he 
came  in  at  four  o'clock  in  the  winter's  twilight  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  few  pence,  the  cord  was  unknotted  from  Jack's  neck  and  the 
poor  animal  let  free  to  forage  for  himself  in  the  alleys  and  gutters. 
Jack  in  this  way  became  very  punctual  in  his  habits.  At  four 
o'clock  he  was  released  from  duty ;  it  took  him  about  an  hour  to 
find  his  dinner  in  the  streets ;  and  punctually  at  five  he  might  be 
seen  sneaking  along  some  by-street  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth  or 
the  remnants  of  some  fish,  dodging  skilfully  between  the  passers- 
by  till  he  reached  home,  where  at  his  master's  feet  he  would  finish 
in  calm  enjoyment  his  hardly  earned  meal — to  which,  be  it  noted, 
Caleb  never  failed  to  add  some  portion  of  his  own,  however  scanty 
it  had  been. 

This  winter  of  1881  tried  Jack  and  Caleb  sorely.  J^n  the 
summer  things  had  been  a  little  better  with  them ;  people  fiad  a 
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little  more  money  to  spend,  and  a  few  more  halfpence  would  find 
their  way  into  Caleb's  hat,  and  Jack  also  would  sometimes  get  a 
pat  on  the  head  and  a  biscuit  or  two  thrown  to  him ;  but  in  the 
winter  things  began  to  go  very  hardly  with  them.  Not  that  the 
people  of  the  house  were  ever  unkind  to  them.  Poor  souls  !  they 
were  kind  enough,  as  far  as  they  had  wherewithal  to  be  kind : 
and  one  who  remembered  the  old  man's  wife  would  come  in  and 
clean  up  his  room  for  him ;  and  another,  who  remembered  the  blue- 
eyed  Matties,  would  patch  up  his  old  clothes  for  him ;  and  all 
would  give  a  kind  word  or  a  pat  to  the  faithful  Jack,  now  the  old 
man's  sole  companion  and  protector.  More  than  this  they  couldn't 
do.  You  see,  when  people  have  hard  work  to  keep  their  own  and 
their  children's  bodies  and  souls  together,  they  can't  be  expected  to 
go  about  distributing  loaves  of  bread,  or  have  many  remnants  of 
meals  to  put  do^vn  in  their  gutters  to  feed  stray  dogs  and  cats. 

When  the  long  frost  set  in  in  January,  many  and  many  a  night 
did  Jack  and  Caleb  go  dinnerless  and  supperless  to  bed.  <  Times 
are  a  little  rough  just  now,  but  we'll  see  them  out  together,  eh,  old 
friend  ? '  Caleb  would  say  when  Jack  came  to  lick  his  hand  by 
way  of  good  night  and  to  testify  his  opinion  that,  whatever 
happened,  his  master  was  in  no  sense  to  blame.  Then  they  would 
turn  in  together,  Caleb  on  his  straw  (the  mattress  had  gone  the  way 
of  his  bedstead  now),  with  his  head  on  an  old  box  for  a  pillow  and 
the  faithful  Jack  huddled  up  on  his  feet. 

Would  the  frost  never  come  to  an  end  ?  It  was  all  very  well  for 
ladies  wrapped  in  their  warm  sealskins  and  velvets  to  say  what 
a  healthy  winter  it  was,  and  for  young  people  with  rosy  cheeks,  as 
they  looked  out  their  skates,  and  pulled  on  their  thick  gauntlets, 
to  descant  on  the  glories  of  a  *  fine  frost ; '  Caleb  and  Jack,  taking 
their  stand  against  the  wall — sunshiny,  alas  I  no  longer — would  have 
told  a  different  story.  Ah,  surely  never  did  east  wind  sweep  down 
so  ruthlessly  before,  never  before  did  snowstorm  last  so  long,  never 
before  were  streets  so  forlorn  and  empty  of  passers-by.  Caleb  and 
Jack  went  home  one  terrible  day  at  least  one  hour  earlier  than 
usual — it  was  useless  waiting  there  any  longer  for  alms — ^Caleb 
with  one  halfpenny  in  his  hat,  and  that  the  gift  of  a  poor  frozen- 
out  crossing-sweeper  who  rightly  judged  the  old  man  to  be  worse 
off  than  himself. 

Part  of  a  loaf  was  all  Caleb's  food  that  day.  ^  Eh,  old  doggie,  thou 
shalt  have  thy  bite  of  it,'  he  said,  feeding  Jack  with  crumbs  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  ^  for  it's  little  enough  thou'lt  find  for  thyself  in 
the  gutters.'  Little  enough,  indeed,  anywhere,  save  snow  and  ice ; 
and  Jack  may  hunt  Iiigh  and  Jack  may  hunt  low,  and  thrust  his 
patient  old  nose  into  all  sorts  of  odd  comers  that  seem  to  have  a 
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faint  scent  of  red  herring  or  haddock,  but  there's  little  enougli  of 
supper  he'U  get  to-night. 

What  was  it  made  him  so  late  on  this  particular  windy,  froBty, 
snowy  afternoon  ?  Had  he  lost  himself  in  a  snow-drift  ?  thought 
Caleb,  setting  open  wide  his  door,  and  listening  in  vain  for  the 
patter  and  scramble  of  the  four  little  feet  up  the  carpetless  jstairs. 
Six,  seyen,'^eight  o'clock  came  and  went,  and  still  no  sign  of  Jack ; 
and  Caleb  crept  to  bed  at  last,  shivering  and  forlorn,  and  with  a 
sense  of  utter  desolation  and  loneliness  at  his  heart  which  he  had 
never  known  before* 

Frost,  snow,  sleet,  east  wind,  went  on  through  the  night,  and 
began  again  with  the  dawn.  *Nay,  but  you're  not  going  out, 
friend  ? '  said  a  kindly  old  body,  meeting  Caleb  on  the  stairs  as  the 
old  man  wearily  and  slowly  was  feeling  his  way  down ; '  there'll  not 
be  a  soul  in  the  streets  with  a  penny  to  spare :  you'll  not  get  your 
bread  that  way  to-day.' 

'  It's  my  Jack  I'm  going  to  look  for  to-day,'  said  the  old  man, 
<  not  my  bread :  it  may  be  he  lost  his  way  in  the  snow  last  night, 
and  he's  waiting  for  me  now  in  the  old  place  by  the  walL  Give 
me  a  hand,  neighbour,  and  help  me  along  a  bit,  will  ye? '  So  the 
woman  helped  him  along  to  the  wall,  through  the  biting  wind  and 
snow,  but  no  sign  of  Jack  when  they  got  there. 

*  We'll  try  the  baker's  shop,'  said  Caleb,  thinking  of  their  old 
haunts,  and  whether  it  were  possible  that  the  baker's  wife,  who 
sometimes  threw  Jack  a  broken  biscuit,  had  taken  him  in  out  of 
pity  for  the  night. 

And  while  they  were  in  the  shop  asking  after  the  dog,  there 
came  in  two  children  who  had  a  strange  story  to  tell,  a  story  which 
froze  Caleb's  blood  in  his  veins  as  he  stood  and  listened.  They 
had  seen  a  dog,  a  dog  for  all  the  world  as  like  Jack  as  could  be, 
being  led  along  the  day  before  by  two  men  who  came  out  of  a 
public-house,  and  who  talked  and  laughed  loudly  as  they  went 
along.  Said  one,  *  It  doesn't  do  to  be  too  tender-hearted  in  these 
hard  times ;  human  flesh  and  blood  reckons  before  dog's  flesh  and 
blood  any  day  in  the  week.'  Said  the  other,  *  And  the  doctor  will 
give  us  a  good  'arf-crown  for  him  safe  enough,  and  ask  no 
questions  into  the  bargain.' 

Caleb  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  ^  Take  me  to  his  house,'  he 
said  in  a  voice  that  startled  the  children,  for  it  vibrated  and 
twanged  like  any  old  harpsichord  with  all  the  music  gone  out 
of  it. 

At  the  doctor's  door  the  two  children  left  him  standing  on  the 
door-step,  they  themselves  running  away  and  peeping  at  him  round 
the  corner  of  the  street.    A  man-servant  answered  Caleb's  ring. 
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<  My  dog ! '  said  the  old  blind  man  in  the  same  harsh  trembling 
voice,  *  what  have  you  done  with  him  ?  he's  white-haired  like  me, 
and  thin  like  me ;  you  can  count  every  rib  in  his  body.' 

Ugh !  how  cold  it  was  1  the  east  wind  and  sleet  blew  in  the 
servant's  face,  and  how  could  he  be  expected  to  stand  there  talking 
with  an  old  blind  man  on  the  door-step  ?    He  half  shut  the  door. 

*  Your  dog,  old  man ! '  he  said,  *  we  know  nothing  about  dogs  here.' 
He  woidd  have  shut^  the  door  in  Caleb's  face,  but  the  old  man  was 
too  quick  for  him,  and  had  put  his  stick  across  the  threshold. 

•  My  dog ! '  he  repeated,  louder  and  louder ;  *  white-haired,  thin 
like  me ;  you  could  count  every  rili  he  had  1 ' 

A  gentleman  was  coming  down-stairs  at  this  moment.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  glossiest  of  black  with  the  whitest  of  ties.  He  had 
a  gleaming  smile,  a  thick  square  jaw,  and  eyes  that  changed  as  you 
looked  at  them.  *  What  is  it  ? '  he  said  tranquilly,  coming  towards 
the  door.  ^  Does  the  man  want  money  ? — I  do  not  like  a  disturbance 
on  my  door-step.  A  dog,  did  you  say — white-haired — thin !  Oh 
yes,  I  had  him  with  two  coUeys  yesterday  afternoon  ;  the  brute !  he 
wasn't  worth  the  money  I  paid  for  him  ;  he  howled  so,  we  had  to 
cut  his  windpipe  before  we  could  do  anything  with  him.  I 
wouldn't  have  had  him  if  I  could  have  got  a  third  colley :  they  are 
so  much  more  quiet  and  patient.  Villain !  did  you  say,  old  man  ? 
No,  I'm  a  physiologist — you  shouldn't  be  abusive ;  the  law  protects 
me,  and  we  must  have  subjects.  There,  that'll  do,'  and  he  waved 
his  hand  gracefully ;  *  go  away  now.  Wants  his  body  I '  This  to  the 
man-servant : — *  Oh,  by  all  means,  Joseph,  give  him  what's  left  of 
>n'Tn — it's  in  the  back  yard.'  And  the  physiologist,  member  of  at 
least  one-half  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  and  with  a  high 
repute  throughout  the  British  Isles  for  his  learning  and  humanity, 
went  calmly  into  his  study  to  finish  writing  down  the  results  of  his 
experiments  over-night  on  the  two  coUeys  and  poor  white-haired 
Jack. 

Caleb  took  the  mangled  body  of  his  old  friend  reverently  into 
his  arms,  he  passed  his  hand  tenderly  over  the  strained  eyeballs, 
the  blood-stained  throat,  the  severed  ribs.  *  My  God,'  he  said, 
standing  there  in  the  snow  and  east  wind  outside  the  closed  door, 
^  I  can  thank  Thee  now  that  I  have  no  sight  wherewith  to  see  the 
wickedness  these  Thy  creatures  have  wrought.' 

The  children  came  from  round  the  comer  and  led  him  home 
again,  Caleb  still  tenderly  carrying  Jack  with  his  thin  ragged 
handkerchief  spread  over  the  poor  torn  body. 

Hours  after,  the  neighbours  wondered  why  there  was  not  a 
sound  of  movement  in  the  old  man's  room,  and  went  up,  fearing  he 
might  be  ill,  and  there  was  he  seated  on  the  floor  with  Jack's  body 
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on  his  knee,  and  the  words  of  thanksgiving  still  on  his  lips,  ^  God,  I 
thank  Thee  that  I  have  no  eyes  to  see  this  devil's  work  1  * 

Yes,  he  lives  on,  this  old  man,  companionless  and  alone; 
the  neighbours  do  what  they  can  for  him,  and  he  rarely  wants  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  tea  now.  Every  evening,  as  the  clock 
strikes  five,  he  gets  up  from  his  rickety  chair,  opens  his  door,  and 
stands  listening  for  the  patter  and  scramble  of  old  Jack's  feet  up 
the  carpetless  stairs.  Silly!  do  you  say? — he  has  gone  silly  1  It  may 
be  so ;  I  do  not  know.  Often  we  are  wisest  when  most  we  are 
called  foolish,  and  foolish  when  we  are  thought  to  be  most  wise. 
I  only  know  that  old  Caleb  stands  daily,  blind  and  silent,  at  his 
open  door,  listening  for  the  footsteps  that  will  never  return. 

Some  day  perhaps  One  may  enter  in  with  a  message  for  him 
— the  Angel  of  Death. 

CATHERINE  L.    PIBEIS. 
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I. 

On  the  right  of  the  high  road  between  Quimperle  and  Le 
Faouet  there  opens  a  muddy  lane ;  it  is  so  muddy  that,  taking  this 
in  conjunction  with  its  steep  descent,  one  wonders  how  the  carts 
which  have  channelled  it  deeply  with  their  wheels  ever  reached 
the  end  of  it  in  safety.  When  the  end  is  reached,  however,  there 
is  a  Slough  of  Despond,  a  pool  of  black  mud,  and  on  the  left  side  of 
it  is  a  swampy  field.  Across  this  field — very  wet  walking  just  now, 
although  it  is  genial  August  weather — is  another  muddy  road,  level 
with  some  miserable-looking  stone  hovels  on  the  left  side  of  it ; 
on  the  right  is  a  long  low  stone  house,  with  only  one  window 
towards  the  road,  and  a  half-door  open  atop,  its  arched  head 
making  a  second  window ;  this  is  a  farmhouse,  and  to  it  belongs 
the  muddy  field,  and  the  cow-shed  which  is  really  a  part  of  the 
house  itself.  The  road  goes  on  a  little  way  beyond  the  farmhouse 
and  then  is  blocked  by  a  grand  old  church,  a  church  so  wonderful 
for  its  exquisitely  carved  stone  npire,  and  the  carved  woodwork 
and  coloured  glass  within  it,  that  pilgrims  come  from  far  to  see 
the  world-famous  shrine.  This  is  the  church  of  St.  Fiacre.  Coming 
out  of  the  porch,  once  guarded  by  many  saints  in  stone  of  whom 
only  St.  Christopher  remains,  is  a  fair  young  woman  ;  she  wears  a 
black  velvet  hood  over  her  snowy  cap,  and  this  throws  a  shadow 
over  her  sweet  blue  eyes ;  but  as  she  comes  out  into  the  full  light, 
one  sees  that  it  is  not  only  the  shadow  of  this  hood  that  clouds 
Marie  Kerroh's  face ;  there  is  real  sadness  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

She  hurries  on  from  the  church  across  the  black  pig-trodden 
straw  in  front  of  the  farm-house,  and  nods  at  a  group  of  threshers, 
two  men  and  two  women,  who,  flail  in  hand,  keep  time  lustily  as 
they  beat  the  golden  grain  out  of  its  husks.  The  piece  of  ground 
on  which  they  stand  is  paved,  and  is  the  only  dry  comer  in  front 
of  the  house ;  and  the  cocks  and  hens  are  very  busy  here,  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  threshers,  but  looking  forward  to  a  good  supper 
on  the  scattered  grain  by  and  by. 

The  doorway  of  the  house  is  only  just  high  enough  to  let  Marie 
pass  without  bending  her  pretty  head  as  she  goes  into  the  long 
low  room.  The  door  opens  into  the  middle  of  the  room ;  a  fire- 
place is  ^t  one  end  and  a  small  door  at  the  Qther ;  tbis  dcor  standi 
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half  open,  and  through  it  comes  the  fragrant  breath  of  cows,  for  it 
is  early  morning  still,  and  Barba  the  maid  is  milking  them. 

The  clay  floor  is  very  uneven,  and  a  couple  of  chickens  have 
strayed  in,  in  strange  contrast  to  the  handsome  carved  wardrobes  and 
chests  against  the  walls.  On  each  side  of  the  fireplace  are  box  bed- 
steads, with  richly  carved  sliding  panels,  so  high  up  that,  in  spite  of 
the  chests  beneath  them,  it  cannot  be  easy  to  climb  into  such  nests. 

In  front  of  the  hearth,  on  which  some  logs  are  smoulder- 
ing, stands  a  fine-looking  middle-aged  man,  with  a  broad  kindly 
face,  and  shaggy  red  hair  and  beard.  Though  he  wears  sabots 
stuffed  with  straw,  he  is  richly  dressed ;  his  waistcoats  are  loaded 
with  silver  buttons,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  his  coat 
too  is  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  his  broad  buff-leather  belt  has 
handsome  silver  mountings.  A  pleasant  smile  lights  up  his  fieu^e 
when  Marie  comes  in. 

'  Well,  little  one,'  he  says  kindly,  *  have  you  asked  blessed 
Mary  to  prosper  my  journey  ?  You  will  not  be  lonely,  I  shall  not  be 
away  a  week,  and  you  will  have  her,' — ^he  points  to  an  open  bed- 
stead placed  beneath  a  window  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  door. 

The  window  was  open,  and  through  it  the  full  light  of  morning 
sunshine  fell  on  the  tall  figure  of  an  old  woman  Ijring  outside  the 
bedclothes,  and  turned  her  faded  green  gown  to  a  golden  bronze. 
As  the  farmer  pointed,  a  feeble  smile  came  on  the  pale  old  face. 
^  You  have  her,  and  she  has  Mousseline,'  said  the  farmer,  and  at 
the  name  a  small  white  kitten  lying  close  beside  the  old  woman 
patted  her  cheek  gently  with  its  velvet  paw  as  if  to  say  *  all  right' 

3farie  smiled  at  her  husband. 

'  Do  not  hurry  back  on  my  account,'  she  said  in  a  sweet  low 
voice.  *  I  have  plenty  to  do,  and  you  will  give*  your  orders  to 
Jean  Jacques  before  you  go — are  you  ready  to  start  ? ' 

^  Yes,  I  am  ready,  little  one,'  he  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  kissed  her  forehead.  *  Take  care  of  yourself  and  the  mother,' 
he  said  ;  ^  you  look  pale,  my  child.' 

He  went  up  to  the  bed  where  the  tall  figure  lay,  bent  over  the 
still  face  and  kissed  it,  stroked  the  kitten,  and  then  went  out  of 
the  house.  Marie  did  not  follow  him,  she  sat  down  on  a  long 
bench  beside  the  fire.  •  •  • 

Presently  she  put  her  hands  over  her  face.  She  knew  that  the 
old  woman's  head  lay  towards  her,  but  she  knew  also  that  her  dim 
eyes  could  never  read  her  face,  could  not  see  the  gladness  she  could 
not  keep  out  of  her  eyes. 

She  was  free  perhaps  for  a  week ;  there  was  no  duty  to  compel 
her  to  look  a  cheerful  contented  wife. 

Marie  was  not  clever,  she  could  not  reason,  J|(ft^5Qgy^^|tfeel ; 
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her  heart  was  fiiU  of  love,  full  of  warm  up-springing  affection ;  and 
she  was  married  to  a  husband  thirty  years  older  than  herself. 

He  was  kind  to  her,  indulgent  far  beyond  the  wont  of  a 
Breton  husband ;  and  yet  in  her  heart  Marie  hated  him  because  he 
was  not  Georges  Guengat. 

^  Georges ! '  Marie  burst  into  passionate  tears,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  pale  old  woman  lying  on  the  bed  was  deaf  as  well 
as  dim-sighted,  for  the  unhappy  young  woman  could  not  smother 
her  sobs.  .  •  • 

A  grating  sound  warns  her;  the  cow-house  door  opens 
widely,  and  Barba  comes  in  with  brass  pitchers  full  of  milk. 

Marie  rouses  herself  and  helps  her  bare-footed  maid  to  pour 
the  milk  into  huge  brass  pans  which  stand  inside  a  long  oak  chest 
against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  but  when  this  is  done  she 
sits  down  again.  She  is  not  neglecting  her  duty — just  now  there  is 
nothing  for  her  to  do.  She  is  a  good  manager,  and  Barba  is  clean 
and  helpful.  Break&st  is  over,  the  beds  are  made,  the  cows  and 
poultry  have  been  cared  for. 

She  might  go  and  fdt  beside  her  mother-in-law ;  but  no,  this 
is  her  husband's  first  long  absence,  and  these  first  hours  she  will 
spend  as  she  chooses.  .  .  • 

At  one  time  Marie  had  loved  the  paralysed  old  woman,  who, 
when  the  young  girl's  mother  died,  had  taken  her  to  live  in  the 
farmhouse.  The  neighbours  and  even  the  people  of  Le  Faouet 
had  said  Marie  Quenvel  was  a  lucky  girl  when  she  was  left  without 
a  sou,  to  be  hired  by  rich  old  widow  Kerroh — they  thought  her 
more  lucky  still,  and  praised  widow  Kerroh's  generosity,  when  it 
became  known  that  Jehan  Eerrob,  the  chief  farmer  of  St.  Fiacre, 
wished  to  marry  his  mother's  maid,  and  that  the  widow  furthered 
the  match;  but  no  one  but  the  wearer  knows  where  the  shoe 
pinches,  and  Marie  had  a  bitter  knowledge  that  killed  all  gratitude 
towards  the  farmer's  mother. 

Madame  Kerroh  knew  the  girl's  secret.  When  Georges 
Guengat  was  taken  for  a  soldier,  he  would  not  let  Marie  promise 
herself  to  him.  '  I  may  be  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  my  beloved,' 
he  had  said.     *  And  then  it  will  be  worse  for  you.' 

But  for  all  that  they  had  parted  as  sadly  and  as  fondly  as  if 
they  had  been  betrothed ;  and  Marie  still  wore  in  her  bosom  the 
little  brass  cross  Georges  had  given  her. 

Then  had  come  her  mother's  death,  and  Madame  Kerroh,  hale 
and  hearty  then,  had  shown  the  poor  orphan  such  warm  sympathy 
that  the  girl  had  poured  out  all  her  heart ;  had  told  her  of  her  love, 
and  had  gladly  accepted  the  shelter  offered  her — till  Georges 
should  return  and  claim  her.  Digitized  by  vjl^u^ic 
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Marie  had  not  thought  of  Jehan  Kerroh's  love ;  the  fanner  was 
considered  a  confirmed  old  bachelor — too  staid  and  serions  to  think 
about  girls ;  and  Marie  had  hoped  that  when  his  mother  and  she 
were  alone,  the  good  motherly  old  woman  would  let  her  talk  to  her 
of  Greorges. 

Every  one  had  loved  Georges  Gruengat ;  he  was  so  gay  and 
handsome — ^such  a  good  wrestler,  and  the  best  dancer  of  the  country 
round ;  he  and  Marie  had  seemed  made  for  one  another,  and  yet 
this  cruel  war  had  parted  them.  But  Marie  had  been  patient 
though  she  found  Madame  Kerroh  never  cared  to  talk  about 
Greorges,  or  to  listen  to  her  when  she  spoke  of  him. 

No  news  came  of  the  yoimg  soldier,  and  Marie  became  very 
anxious.  One  day,  a  weary  year  ago,  a  soldier  had  come  limping 
through  the  village,  and  seeing  Marie  standing  at  the  door  he  had 
asked  for  a  drink  of  buttermilk.  The  girl,  snatching  at  the  hope 
that  he  might  know  something  about  her  lover,  had  asked  him  in- 
doors ;  and  then  in  Madame  Kerroh's  presence  she  had  learned  the 
terrible  truth — Georges  was  dead — he  had  been  shot  down  in  his 
first  battle. 

Madame  Kerroh  had  been  kind  at  first,  but  soon  she  coimselled 
Marie  to  check  her  tears ;  and  then  the  poor  heart-broken  girl 
became  aware  of  a  change  in  the  farmer's  behaviour  towards  her. 
Jehan  had  been  kind  but  indifferent,  now  he  met  her  at  every 
turn,  and  he  lavished  presents  on  her,  and  tried  to  make  her  talk 
to  him  ;  and  his  mother  rebuked  her  for  her  coldness  to  her  son. 
Marie  could  not  tell  how  it  all  came  about — she  seemed  to  be  en- 
tangled in  a  net — but  one  day  Madame  Kerroh  told  her  that  she 
must  go  out  into  the  world  and  perhaps  starve ;  imless  she  married 
her  son,  she  must  find  another  home. 

*Why  did  I  believe  her?  Why  was  I  a  coward?'  Marie 
moaned.  *  I  would  have  worked  in  the  fields,  or  I  could  have 
died.     What  is  life  worth  without  Georges  ? ' 

Her  daily  torture  lay  in  her  truthful,  simple  nature.  Before 
her  marriage  she  had  told  the  farmer  she  loved  Georges  stiU— she 
could  never  forget  him ;  and  he  had  said  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence, and  Madame  Kerroh  had  insisted  that,  once  married,  she 
would  find  it  easy  to  love  her  husband.  The  mother  of  Georges 
too  had  joined  in  persuading  her  that  in  time  she  would  be  happy 
if  she  married  the  farmer. 

*But  I  cannot — I  cannot,'  the  poor  girl  sobbed,  hot  tears 
streaming  through  her  brown  fingers.  '  I  have  been  trying  all  this 
weary  time,  six  months  and  more;  and  my  life  is  a  lie  from 
morning  till  night.' 

Her  husband  was  good  and  just;  Marie  was  sure^^al  if  his 
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mother  had  chosen,  she  might  have  checked  bis  love  for  her  ;  she 
BO  well  knew  how  fondly  Marie  had  loved  Georges,  and  if  she  had 
told  this  to  her  son  at  the  outset,  Marie  said  to  herself  that  Jehan 
would  not  have  thought  of  her.  Yes,  the  old  woman  had  caused 
all  the  misery.  Now  she  lay  helpless  and  rarely  spoke ;  but  her 
daughter-in-law  could  not  forgive  the  part  she  had  played.  •  •  • 

Marie  moved  wearily  to  the  window.  She  would  have  a  baby 
soon ;  yet  if  it  had  its  &ther's  face  she  could  never  love  it. 

^  But  for  the  hope  of  my  child  I  must  die,'  she  said*  ^  And  I 
do  not  know  why  I  live  even  for  my  child.' 

She  went  back  to  her  seat  beside  the  fire,  shivering  as  though 
there  was  no  bright  sunshine  outside. 


11- 

Half  of  the  week  of  Jehan  Kerroh's  absence  is  gone ;  he  said 
that  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  Marie  feels  that 
he  may  appear  any  day,  when  she  least  expects  him;  perhaps  he 
may  come  when  she  is  crying  in  the  sad  miserable  way  she  has 
fiedlen  into ;  crying  not  only  for  G-eorges,  but  at  the  outlook  on 
life  that  stretches  before  her.  Since  her  marriage  she  has  been  so 
little  alone;  till  Madame  Kerroh  became  helpless  and  almost 
speechless,  her  incessant  talk  kept  the  young  wife  from  any  length 
of  reverie. 

It  seems  to  Marie,  at  the  end  of  this  third  day,  that  she  suffers 
more  in  solitude  than  when  her  husband  is  at  home.  His  burly 
figure  passing  in  and  out,  with  a  word  now  and  then  to  her  or  to 
the  invalid  on  the  bed,  used  to  break  up  serious  thoughts,  and  to 
Marie's  sense  of  duty  enforced  a  cheerful  demeanour. 

Her  freedom  the  last  few  days  has  demoralised  her ;  this  morn- 
ing she  rose  late,  and  Madame  Kerroh  was  kept  waiting  for  her 
breakfast,  and  Marie  is  aware  that  those  dim  blue  eyes  are  follow- 
ing her  movements  with  an  unquiet  expression  in  them,  and  that 
more  than  once  the  pale  lips  have  murmured  a  question  she  cannot 
answer. 

'  What  is  it,  Marie  ? '  the  old  woman  asks  feebly.  *  What  ails 
you,  my  daughter  ? '  And  then,  when  no  reply  comes,  a  look  of 
feeble  anger  crosses  the  pale  still  face,  and  her  dim  eyes  strain 
after  the  bent  head  and  drooping  figure  of  the  young  wife. 

After  a  while  this  watchful  interest  tares  Marie.    Her  nature  is 
in  revolt  to-day  ;  she  is  so  miserable,  that,  but  for  the  presence  of 
that  other  life,  she  might  be  capable  of  wandering  forth  till  shie^^ 
reaches  the  precipices  near  St.  Barbe — not  far  away — and  flinging; 
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herself  down  from  the  steep  heights  there,  on  to  the  rocks  below 
in  the  river. 

She  goes  and  stasds  under  the  round-headed  entrance  door,  and 
idly  watches  her  chickens  as  they  snatch  at  and  fight  for  the  grains 
left  by  the  threshers. 

'  It  does  not  make  much  difference,'  she  sighs ;  *  it  would  have 
been  almost  as  bad  if  I  had  not  married.  These  days  of  freedom 
have  made  life  worse  because  I  have  had  time  to  see  what  it  is.' 

The  next  minute  she  feels  she  has  spoken  hastily,  for  there  is 
a  sound  of  footsteps  round  the  angle  of  the  house ;  it  is  Jehan  re- 
turned. He  must  come  back  that  way ;  and  Marie  knows  by  the 
shrinking  she  feels  from  the  sight  of  her  husband,  that  these  days 
of  bitter  sadness  have  been  happiness  compared  with  the  daily 
strain  which  is  her  lot. 

A  man  turns  the  angle  of  the  house — a  wild  sad  cry  bursts  from 
Marie. 

This  is  not  the  broad-shouldered  jolly-looking  farmer.  It  is  a 
tall  dark-haired  young  man,  slender  and  light  in  movement,  with 
dark  loving  eyes.  He  has  sprung  forward  at  the  cry,  and  he  holds 
Marie  pressed  closely  to  his  heart. 

*  Let  me  go,  Georges,*  she  cries.  *  Oh,  for  the  love  of  mercy 
let  me  go.' 

Georges  does  not  release  her,  but  he  loosens  his  clasp  and 
strokes  her  soft  pale  cheeks. 

*  I  have  frightened  the  little  dove,'  he  murmurs  in  soft  cooing 
tones.  '  Did  they  tell  you  I  was  dead,  my  bird,  as  they  told  the 
good  folk  at  Quimperl^? '  Then  her  sobs  strike  him  as  too  convulsive 
for  joy.  '  Marie,  my  child,  my  angel,'  he  folds  her  yet  more  closely 
in  his  arms,  .*  what  is  your  grief — is  it  too  strong  for  your  joy?' 

The  poor  simple  young  fellow  feels  that  she  is  struggling  away 
from  him,  and  he  sets  her  free. 

Then  Marie  draws  a  long  shuddering  sigh,  and  looks  for  the 
first  time  at  her  lover.  He  looks  too  at  her,  he  starts,  and  his 
colour  changes — ^he  staggers  back  a  step. 

*  Yes,*  she  cries  out  bitterly,  in  answer  to  his  look,  *  I  am 
married.     I  am  the  wife  of  Jehan  Kerroh.' 

Georges'  dark  eyes,  till  now  so  full  of  sweetest  love,  blaze 
with  sudden  fury. 

*  Jehan  the  greybeard  I '  he  scoffs.  ^  Let  him  come  and  take 
you  from  me ;  you  were  mine  before  you  were  his.'  He  snatches 
at  her  arm,  but  Marie  avoids  his  grasp. 

'  Come  within,'  she  says,  in  so  calm  a  voice  that  Georges'  pas- 
sion is  lulled  by  wonder  at  this  sudden  transition. 

Marie  leads  the  way  through  the  low  arched  entrance ;  slie  can 
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close  the  cow-house  door  on  Barba  the  maid,  but  she  knows  that 
Madame  Eerroh  will  recognise  Georges — ^well,  so  she  must,  the 
reckless  girl  thinks ;  but  at  least  this  utter  misery  shall  not  be 
exposed  to  every  village  gossip  who  may  chance  to  pass  that  way. 
The  young  man  coming  in  from  the  fiill  glare  of  simshine  and 
tie  darkened  room  takes  no  note  of  the  still  figure  on  the  bed,  he 
has  only  eyes  for  Marie. 

*  Oh,  Marie,  why  did  you  do  this  ? '  there  is  an  agony  in  his 
voice  that  reaches  her  heart  as  if  some  one  had  stabbed  her  there ; 
*  could  you  not  wait  ? ' 

She  does  not  answer.  She  might  have  been  made  of  stone,  but 
for  the  utter  misery  in  her  eyes,  she  looks  so  white  and  still.  He 
sjmkes  her  arm  in  anger. 

*  Speak,'  he  says,  *  do  not  be  a  coward.  Say  bravely,  "  he  was 
rich,  you  were  poor,  so  I  chose  him." ' 

The  sting  of  his  reproach  rouses  her.  She  kneels  down  before 
her  lover ;  the  humility  of  her  action,  the  tender  timid  face  lifted 
to  his,  smites  on  the  young  man's  anger ;  he  covers  his  face,  and 
a  Bob  breaks  from  him.  ... 

There  was  a  pause,  only  the  purring  of  the  kitten  nestled 
close  against  its  mistress  broke  the  stillness. 

*  Georges,'  Marie's  voice  shook  so  that  she  could  hardly  frame 
the  words,  *your  comrade  told  me  you  were  dead,  killed  in  battle. 
Had  I  thought  you  were  alive,  do  you  think  I  would  have  forsaken 
you?' 

All  his  bitterness  came  back. 

*  And  if  I  had  come  home  and  found  you  dead,  Marie,  do  you 
think  I  would  have  put  anyone  in  your  place  ?  No,  I  would  have 
mourned  you  always.' 

*  God  knows  how  I  have  mourned  you,'  she  sobbed  out.  '  Oh, 
Georges,  I  was  wrong,  terribly  wrong ;  but  it  seemed  when  you  were 
dead  as  if  life  was  worthless,  and  it  did  not  matter  what  became  of 
me ;  so  when  they  said  I  must  marry  him,  I  did  it.' 

*  But,  Marie,  you  love  me  still  ? '  he  said  passionately,  and  he 
tried  to  raise  her. 

The  girl  rose  quickly  to  her  feet ;  she  vrrung  her  hands  in 
despair. 

*Do  not  touch  me,'  she  said,  *  and  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
My  husband  is  good  and  kind.' 

*  Curse  him  I '  Georges  muttered. 

*  But  for  all  that,  I  do  not  love  him.  I  cannot,  I  have  never 
taken  back  any  of  the  love  I  gave  you.' 

*Then  come  with  me.'  He  held  out  his  arms,  but  Marie  shrank 
nearer  the  old  woman  lying  on  the  bed,  as  if  she  felt  even  her 
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powerless  presence  to  be  a  protection.  ^  You  have  been  married,' 
he  went  on,  *  without  your  will ;  oh,  Marie,  I  feared  for  you  when  I 
was  told  I  had  been  left  for  dead,  but  all  the  time  that  I  hare  lain 
in  prison  I  said  to  myself,  **  She  will  be  true ; "  come  here,  my 
love,  my  own  Marie*' 

Marie  stood  battling  with  herself;  at  last  she  shook  bar  head. 

*  No,  Georges,'  her  voice  had  a  faint  far-oflf  sound,  *  we  could 
not  be  happy  now ;  I  belong  to  you,  but  I  have  sworn  to  Jehau 
and  to  God.' 

He  looked  at  her,  one  passion  after  another  showing  in  his  ex- 
pressive face. 

*  You  think  you  love  me,'  he  said  at  last,  *  and  yet,  when  I  ask 
for  the  proof,  you  refuse  it  to  me — peace  I '  for  she  was  trying  to 
speak.  *  I  tell  you,  you  are  false  at  heart — you  never  could  have 
loved  me.' 

He  turned  suddenly  away,  he  feared  to  see  what  his  words 
would  do.  He  stooped  under  the  low  arched  door,  and  went  out 
into  the  sunshine.  .  •  • 

*  Marie,'  said  the  feeble  voice  from  the  bed,  *  wicked  girl  1 ' 
But  Marie  scarcely  heard :  her  hands  had  clasped  themselves 

together  while  Georges  upbraided  her ;  now  she  shook  violently, 
swayed  forward,  and  fell  heavily  on  the  clay  floor,  as  if  she  too 
were  smitten  with  paralysis. 


III. 

A  LITTLE  way  out  of  Le  Faouet  a  few  scattered  cottages  show 
by  the  roadside — one  here,  one  there,  now  two  together — as  if  they 
had  rested  on  their  way  to  join  this  long  straggling  town. 

In  the  farthest  cottage,  a  small  one  completely  isolated  from 
the  rest,  an  old  woman  is  bending  over  the  pot  suspended  from 
the  chimney  by  a  hook.  Her  white-linen-capped  head  is  veiled 
by  the  steam  as  she  raises  the  lid,  but  the  contents  of  the  pot  do 
not  smell  appetising ;  her  black  skirt  is  so  short  that  as  she  stoops 
her  grey  knitted  stockings  show  nearly  up  to  her  knees. 

Presently  she  replaces  the  lid  of  the  pot  and  draws  herself  up, 
showing  a  tall  lean  figure.  Her  face  is  remarkable,  and  still  has 
traces  of  beauty ;  under  her  coarse  linen  coif  show  locks  of  dark 
hair,  and  her  dark  eyes  are  full  of  depth  and  colour. 

She  has  lost  her  teeth,  so  that  her  long  straight  nose  comes 
down  nearly  to  the  lips,  for  the  under  lip  projects,  and  when 
Ursule  Guengat  is  ruffled,  has  a  way  of  pushing  up  its  fellow  which 
is  singular  and  expressive.     In  a  moment  this  handsome  old  face 
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can  take  a  positively  evil  aspect,  and  Ursule  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  sorceress. 

Now,  however,  she  looks  amiable  as  she  stuffs  her  hand  into 
the  broad  pocket  of  her  many-striped  apron,  and  sits  down  in 
front  of  the  hearth. 

*  All  thiDgs  work  for  good,'  she  says.  *  When  I  heard  my  boy  was 
dead,  I  thought  it  was  the  saddest  day  of  my  life ;  and  yet,  if  he 
had  come  home  well  and  strong,  he  would  have  married  Marie,  and 
then  they  would  have  starved.  I  was  right.  I  always  told  him 
not  to  think  of  the  girl,  a  poor  delicate  thing  with  only  a  pretty 
face ;  and  he  would  have  been  content  to  see  me  work  to  keep 
her.' 

She  rose  up  and  took  a  coarse  yellow  bason  from  a  shelf  against 
the  wall ;  she  dipped  this  into  the  pot,  and  then  set  it  on  the  table. 

^  Marie  is  much  better  off  as  she  is,'  she  said,  ^  and  the  girl 
bears  me  no  malice.  She  knows  that  I  was  against  Georges  for 
loving  her,  and  yet  she  never  lets  me  come  away  from  the  &rm 
empty-handed.     I  should  fare  hardly  but  for  her.' 

Then  she  sat  down  again  and  tasted  her  soup  to  see  if  it  was 
cool,  and  crumbled  a  bit  of  black  bread  into  the  greasy  liquid 
which  smelt  more  like  melted  tallow  than  human  food. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  see  Ursule  G-uengat  eat  her  dinner ;  she 
did  not  get  one  every  day,  and  she  was  like  a  famished  dog.  She 
put  the  porringer  away  again  when  she  had  finished  her 
soup. 

'  Holy  Virgin,'  she  said,  *  see  how  himger  hardens  the  heart. 
I  had  nearly  said  it  was  better  my  Georges  had  not  come  back — 
my  Georges,  my  own  beautiful  boy.' 

A  tear  stole  down  her  dark  wrinkled  face,  but  she  brushed  it 
away  with  her  knuckles,  as  if  it  were  an  intrusive  luxury,  and  then 
she  fetched  a  heap  of  old  rags  out  of  one  of  the  corners  by  the 
hearth,  and  began  to  unravel  them — old  woollen  stockings,  bits  of 
flannel,  shreds  collected  carefully  from  the  roadside  or  begged 
from  her  richer  neighbours.  Ursule  was  making  food  for  her  dis- 
taff; the  many-striped  apron  she  wore  had  been  spun  and  then 
woven  from  refuse  like  this.  She  had  become  absorbed  over  her 
work  when  a  knock  came  at  the  cottage  door. 

Ursule  sat  up  stiff  and  still,  her  lips  parted  and  her  eyes 
strainingly  fixed  on  the  door. 

It  was  Georges'  knock,  she  knew  it.  Had  her  son's  spirit  come  to 
call  her  away  ? 

<  Come  in,'  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice ;  she  feared  to  rise  to 
open  the  door.  a^ 

Georges  entered ;  his  bloodless,  haggard  face,  the  despair  inii*^ 
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eyes,  told  Ursule  her  feax  was  well  founded.     She  crossed  herself, 
and  muttered  a  prayer. 

*  Georges,'  she  cried,  *  are  you  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
departed  ?    Will  not  the  boatman  take  you  across  the  sea  ?  * 

Georges  flung  himself  down  on  a  stool  with  a  vehemence  that 
ended  her  terror. 

She  ran  to  him,  and  hugged  him,  and  cried  over  him,  and 
then  laughed  and  then  cried  again,  till  her  son's  sternness  gave 
way ;  his  head  sank  on  his  mother's  shoulder,  and  clasping  his  arms 
round  her,  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Ursule  was  calm  at  once ;  she  stroked  her  son's  face  fondly,  and 
bade  him  tell  her  his  grief. 

*  You  are  not  sorry  to  see  the  old  mother  again,  my  boy,  though 
she  has  a  poor  welcome  to  give  you,'  she  said.  *  Sit  here,  my  jewel, 
my  best  beloved,  while  I  kindle  the  fire  again  and  warm  the  soup  ; 
there  is  yet  some  in  the  pot.' 

Georges  shook  his  head,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

*  I  cannot  eat,  mother.  I  have  only  come  to  see  you,  and  then 
I  go  back  to  the  army.' 

Ursule  turned  round  from  the  fire  and  gazed  intently  at  her 
son. 

How  pale  and  changed  he  was  I  His  eyes  had  lost  all  the  sparkle 
that  filled  them  when  he  left  his  home. 

She  went  up  to  him,  and  placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

*  I  would  not  ask  a  question,  my  son,  till  you  had  eaten,  but 
now  I  must.  It  is  peace,  Georges :  why  should  you  go  back  ?  there 
is  no  fighting  now.' 

*  There  is  always  need  for  soldiers,  my  mother,  and  I  cannot 
stay  in  this  cursed  place.' 

He  writhed  and  threw  his  head  back  against  the  wall,  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

'  Oh  Georges,  and  you  come  back  to  your  mother  only  to  leave 
her  again  I ' 

All  at  once  his  meaning  flashed  on  Ursule.  Many  a  time  she 
had  pictured  him  a  returned  soldier  with  only  his  meagre  pay, 
bent  on  marrying  the  penniless  girl  Marie ;  but  not  once  had  she 
pictured  his  feelings  if  he  should  come  home  and  find  Marie  the 
wife  of  the  farmer  of  St.  Fiacre. 

Ursule  stood  in  utter  bewilderment ;  she  did  not  know  what  to 
say ;  her  first  words  might  increase  this  sorrow  and  send  him  out 
of  the  cottage  in  mad  despair. 

Georges  rose ;  he  passed  his  hand  through  his  hair  as  though  he 
were  waking  from  sleep. 
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^I  will  go  now,  mother,'  he  said ;  <  it  is  best  so.  I  shall  only 
rail  like  a  woman  if  I  stay.' 

Ursole  grasped  his  arm.  *  My  boy,  my  Geoi^es,  you  owed  a 
duty  to  your  mother  before  you  ever  thought  of  another  woman, 
and  you  must  pay  it.  My  eyes  have  hungered  for  a  look  of  your 
bonny  face,  let  them  feed  a  while  longer,  my  little  son,'  she  said  in 
a  fond  endearing  tone,  her  dark  eyes  fuU  of  kept-back  tears. 

There  was  silence.  Georges  let  her  lead  him  back  to  the  settle,  he 
bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  as  they  went.  Then,  as  she  pressed  his 
head  down  on  her  shoulder,  he  said,  ^Mother,  how  long  has  this  been? ' 

Ursule  understood.    She  answered  calmly — 

^  She  married  him  six  months  ago  and  more — my  son,  she  could 
do  nothing  else — his  mother  would  have  turned  her  adrift ;  Marie 
has  been  veiy  good  to  me,  my  boy.' 

He  drew  himself  away  from  his  mother.  He  looked  fiercely  at  her. 

*  Good  to  you  1  Mother,  do  not  tell  me  you  have  accepted 
kindness  from  the  wife  of  Jehan  Kerroh ;  you  who  should  have 
resented  her  falseness  to  me.' 

Ursule  could  not  answer ;  she  could  not  tell  him  it  was  best 
for  him  and  best  for  Marie  that  Jehan  Kerroh  had  come  between 
them.    No,  she  could  not  say  a  word  to  pain  her  boy. 

'  Look  here,  mother,'  he  went  on ;  ^  if  some  one  told  you  that 
the  kindest  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  plunge  a  knife  into  my 
throat,  would  you  do  it  ? ' 

^  You  know  I  would  not,  Georges,'  but  she  could  not  understand 
his  meaning. 

*  Well  then,  mother,  if  you  have  looked  on  and  seen  this  trea- 
chery done,  and  have  borne  no  ill-will  to  her  for  it,  you  have  done 
me  a  worse  wrong  than  the  knife  would  do.' 

The  agony  in  his  voice  had  made  itself  felt  in  his  mother's 
heart ;  the  crust  which  years  and  hardships  had  formed  over  the 
woman's  feelings  cracked,  and  his  sorrow  pierced  her  very  soul. 

*  Oh  my  boy,  my  Georges,'  there  was  a  piteous  wail  in  her  voice, 
*has  it  gone  so  hard  with  you  ?     I  did  not  know  you  loved  her  so.' 

Georges  sat  up;  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought  her  mad. 

*  You  did  not  know?'  he  spoke  slowly.  *  My  Godl  she  is  my 
mother,  and  she  would  not  lie  to  her  son.  Mother,'  his  voice  was 
hoarse  with  agitation,  he  got  up  and  stretched  out  one  clenched 
hand  towards  her,  ^  I  loved  her  more  than  you — more  than  God ; 
I  believed  in  her  more  than  in  myself.  All  these  months  in  prison 
I  have  said,  ^^  Cheer  up,  boy,  Marie  is  true  as  she  is  beautiful.' 
Mother,'  he  wailed,  ^  she  was  all  I  had,  she  was  my  faith,  and 
now,' his  eyes  gleamed  with  sudden  fury,  *  I  J>^|iif7^vJ5^*j!v[lc^' 
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not  even  in  you,'  he  said  mockingly ;  *  for  you  take  part  with  her. 
Let  me  pass,  mother — I  am  going.' 

But  Ursule  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees  before  the  crucifix. 

'Listen,  Georges,  before  you  go ;  hear  me,  I  swear  before  this  holy 
cross,  that  in  all  I  have  done  I  have  sought  your  good.  Oh  my 
son,  my  son  1  if  you  had  said  to  your  mother — ^^  Mother,  I  cannot 
live  without  Marie  " — then  she  should  have  kept  herself  for  you, 
even  if  I  had  perilled  my  soul  to  make  her.  Now  I  curse  her,  and 
she  is  accursed ;  I  pray  that  she  and  all  the  children  bom  of  her 
may  be  cursed  in  their  lives  and  in  their  fortunes.' 

She  spoke  quietly ;  but  when  she  rose  and  turned  to  her  son, 
her  eyes  gleamed  as  his  had  just  now  done. 

He  put  out  his  hand ;  he  was  shocked  by  her  words.  '  What 
have  you  done  ?  Do  not  curse  her/  he  said,  ^  pray  rather  that  a  bullet 
may  soon  reach  my  heart,  and  end  life  for  me.     Farewell,  mother.' 

He  waved  his  hand,  but  Ursule  sprang  forward  and  threw  her 
arms  round  him.  She  felt  that  he  must  go,  and  yet  she  could  not 
yield  him  up. 

*  Oh  my  Georges — you  will  come  back — or  tell  me  where  you 
are  going ;  I  will  follow  you :  tell  me,'  her  hungry  eyes  sought  his 
in  eager  hope. 

Her  son  kissed  her  forehead,  and  then  he  gently  imfastened  the 
clinging  arms  from  his  neck. 

*  It  would  be  useless,'  he  said :  ^  I  go  in  search  of  death.  I  for- 
give you — but  I  cannot  see  you ;  you  only  serve  to  remind  me 
of  her — poor  mother  1    Farewell.' 

The  pathetic  ring  in  his  voice  took  away  all  harshness  from  his 
words,  and  Ursule  stood  dry-eyed  and  motionless  and  let  her  child 
depart. 

IV. 

The  afternoon  sun  streams  over  Madame  Kerroh,  as  she  lies 
motionless  as  ever  on  the  bed  beneath  the  window ;  but  her  face 
has  no  longer  a  still  aspect,  and  her  feeble  voice  sounds  shrill. 
Jehan  Kerroh  stands  beside  her,  listening  with  a  sheepish  look  on 
his  rough  face. 

^  She  is  bad  and  wicked,'  the  old  woman  says ;  ^  bad  and 
wicked ;  it  was  an  evil  day  I  brought  her  here.' 

Her  son  has  stood  listening,  his  face  slightly  flushed,  while  his 
mother  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  scene  she  has  witnessed 
between  Marie  and  the  young  soldier.  Jehan  looks  sad,  but  not 
angry :  he  is  evidently  thinking  ;  at  last  he  holds  up  his  hand — 

*  Peace,  mother ;  wicked  is  not  a  fit  word  for  Marie :  how  could 
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the  poor  child  help  it ;  and  could  Georges  know  at  once  that  she 
was  married  to  me  ? ' 

Above  all  things  Jehan  Kerroh  is  just,  and  he  has  known 
Georges  Guengat  and  his  own  Marie  since  they  were  children. 
He  can  trust  them  both. 

*  Mother,'  he  looks  very  sternly  into  the  pale  watery  eyes  that 
are  fixed  so  angrily  on  him, '  can  you  suppose  that  Marie  loves  me 
as  she  loved  Georges  ?  What  is  there  in  me  for  a  beautiful  young 
girl  to  love,  I  ask  you  ? ' 

'  Bah  I '  the  old  woman's  crooked  fingers  feebly  clench  together 
as  if  they  would  like  to  act  the  claws  they  so  much  resemble 
^  Bah ! '  she  repeats  in  broken  words,  ^  see  what  you  have  given  her, 
Jehan — a  home,  and  a  servant  to  do  the  work,  plenty  of  clothes  and 
good  food  every  day ;  I  should  like  to  see  how  she  would  have 
fared  with  Ursule  Guengat ;  rags  and  a  crust  of  bread  would  have 
been  her  portion.' 

<  Silence  I '  he  says,  for  he  sees  that  the  door  which  leads  into 
the  cow-house  is  opening,  and  he  does  not  want  Marie  to  hear  his 
mother's  bitter  words. 

He  has  not  seen  his  wife  since  his  return  half  an  hour  ago,  his 
mother  has  kept  him  beside  her  while  she  has  poured  out  her 
angry  story. 

*  Yes,  mother,  you  must  be  silent,'  he  bends  over  the  bed,  so 
that  no  one  else  may  hear  his  words.  ^  I  have  listened  to  you,  and 
now  I  will  listen  to  Marie :  and  though  you  are  my  mother,  you 
must  not  meddle  between  us.' 

The  slight  figure  on  the  bed  seems  to  shrink  into  yet  smaller 
space  under  her  son's  rebuking  eyes  ;  she  does  not  answer. 

Marie  gives  a  frightened  glance  at  her  husband,  as  she  comes 
up  to  him  timidly.  But  though  his  heart  aches  at  the  sight  of 
her  wan  face  and  sunken  eyes,  he  does  not  offer  to  kiss  her.  He 
sees  that  she  shrinks  from  him. 

'  My  child,'  he  says  kindly,  *  come  and  sit  beside  me  on  the  bench.' 

The  bench  is  beside  the  open  hearth,  at  some  distance  from 
the  window  recess  in  which  Madame  Kerroh's  bed  is  placed.  It 
is  imposi^ible  that  she  can  either  see  or  hear  what  passes  between 
the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Marie  has  been  dreading  this  moment,  but  now  that  it  has 
come  fear  seems  to  be  leaving  her.  As  she  seats  herself  beside  her 
husband,  she  wishes  that  he  would  kill  her  at  once,  and  so  end  her 
misery. 

The  old  woman,  lying  on  the  bed  there,  has  told  her  over  and 
over  again,  that  women  have  been  beaten  to  death  for  a  slighter 
offence  than  hers.  °  9' '^^^  ^^  v^i^u^ic 
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She  tries  to  speak,  to  tell  her  husband  how  much  she  has  siimed 
against  him,  but  her  tongue  is  powerless.  Her  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  Jehan  sees  how  swollen  are  her  eyelids ;  but  Marie 
cannot  see  the  tenderness  in  her  husband's  blue  eyes. 

Before  he  speaks,  he  draws  one  rough  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
gulps  down  something  in  his  hairy  throat.  '  How  young  she  is ! '  he 
thinks,  *  and  I — well,  I  may  live  for  thirty  years  yet.'  '  My  child,' 
he  says  at  last,  for  he  sees  that  Marie  will  not  break  the  silence, 
*  you  have  had  a  trouble  since  I  went  away.' 

Maria  rises  and  stands  before  him.  *  Yes,  I  want  to  tell  you,' 
she  presses  her  hands  togd>her.  *  I  am  not  fit  to  be  your  wife — I 
love  Georges  still — let  me  go  away  from  here — I  cannot  stay  with 
you.  Let  me  go.'  She  clasps  her  hands  imploringly,  and  her  voice 
sounds  like  a  wail. 

Her  husband  does  not  answer  her ;  she  looks  at  him,  his  calm 
surprises  her. 

^  Let  me  go,'  she  says  impatiently,  ^  I  am  too  bad  to  stay  here ; 
you  ought  to  punish  me  for  my  sin.' 

'  Your  sin,  my  child  ? '  there  is  such  genuine  wonder  in  his 
voice,  such  a  sad  calm  in  his  eyes,  that  she  is  silent,  ashamed  of 
her  own  vehemence. 

He  puts  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  makes  her  sit  down  again 
beside  him.  *  Marie,'  he  says, '  you  have  not  sinned.  I  think,  my 
child,  that  if  you  had  had  warning  beforehand,  you  and  Georges 
would  have  met  difiFerently.  You  have  only  met  once  ? '  he  waits, 
then,  as  she  bends  her  head  in  assent.  '  Well,  then,  it  is  over, 
Marie.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it,  and  soon  you  will  have  a 
little  comforter,  you  know.' 

Marie  has  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

*  No,  no ! '  she  says  wildly.  '  I  will  go  away,  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
here.  Your  mother  says  I  am  wicked,  and  so  I  am.  Jehan,  how 
can  you  wish  to  keep  me  here,  when  every  moment  I  wish  you 
were  another  man  ? '  She  gets  up  and  walks  to  and  fro  in  pas- 
sionate despair. 

A  deep  red  moimts  to  Jehan's  forehead.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  Marie ;  she  seems  to  him  bewitched,  so  utterly 
changed  from  the  Sweet  unselfish  girl  he  left  behind  him  only  four 
days  ago.    But  he  will  make  one  more  appeal. 

*  Marie,'  he  says  gravely, '  I  have  not  changed  towards  you.' 
Then  the  strong  love  he  has  for  his  wife — love  which  is  shy  as  a 
girl's — ^bursts  forth,  and  the  poor  fellow's  voice  sounds  harsh  and 
broken.  *  God  knows,  child,  how  much  I  wish  this  marriage  between 
us  had  been  left  undone ;  it  would  then  have  been  only  I  who 
should  have  suffered  ;  but,  Marie,'  he  looks  at  her,  for  the  strange- 
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ness  of  his  voice  has  made  her  pause  before  him,  ^  I  would  give 
much  to  see  you  happy.'  He  tries  to  say  this  calmly ;  he  has  a 
strange  feeling  that  he,  a  rough  man,  double  Marie's  age,  must 
seem  unreal  and  absurd  to  the  young  ardent  creature ;  he  feels  too 
a  sort  of  shame  in  putting  forward  his  love  as  holding  any  claim 
on  her,  for  she  must  despise  it  beside  that  of  Georges. 

But  the  deep  feeling  of  his  first  words  has  stirred  the  young 
girl's  heart;  she  looks  at  him  with  a  new  perception  in  her 
mournful  eyes.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  he  also  suffers  ?  Has  she 
made  this  good  Jehan,  who  has  always  been  kind  to  her,  unhappy  ? 
how  patient  he  is,  how  different  from  his  mother,  and  yet  it  is 
against  him  that  she  has  sinned. 

She  cannot  speak,  she  feels  choked ;  but  bending  down,  she 
kisses  one  of  his  rough  hands. 

Jehan  understands  her,  he  gently  pats  her  shoulder. 

*  If  I  could  set  you  free,  my  girl,  I  would,'  he  says,  *  but  it  is 
useless  to  talk ;  be  patient,  Marie.  I  will  save  you  all  the  pain  I 
can.'  He  gives  a  slight  glance  towards  his  mother.  *  Time  is  a 
great  healer,  my  child,  and  you  must  try  to  think  of  your  baby.' 

Marie  listens  in  wonder.  Now  that  she  has  roused  to  think 
of  her  husband,  she  cannot  imderstand  this  new  light  in  which 
he  has  shown  himself.  She  has  not  dreamed  that  this  undemon- 
strative Jehan,  who  seems  to  live  only  to  labour,  to  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep,  can  really  suffer  for  want  of  her  love ;  but  for  all 
that,  it  only  makes  things  worse.  She  pities  him,  and  she  looks 
at  him  with  a  kind  of  grateful  reverence,  but  she  has  no  love  to 
give  him — that  is  Georges',  poor  forsaken  Georges.' 

She  sobs  bitterly.  When  she  can  speak  she  says  meekly, 
'My  husband,  I  will  try  to  be  patient,  but  I  do  not  promise  that 
I  can  be.     I  thank  you  for  your  great  goodness  to  me.' 

Jehan  rises  and  kisses  her  forehead. 

*  We  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more,  my  child.'  He  goes  to 
the  bedside,  and  says  a  few  earnest  words  which  Marie  cannot 
hear.     For  the  rest  of  that  day  Madame  Kerroh  left  her  in  peace. 


V. 

Behind  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Fiacre  at  some  little  dis- 
tance is  a  fountain,  where  the  girls  and  women  of  the  straggling 
village  go  for  water  with  dark  red  pitchers  poised  on  their  heads. 
Marie  had  never  fetched  water  from  the  fountain  since  she  became 
Jehan's  wife,  but  this  evening  she  felt  restless.  Her  mother-in- 
law  seemed  to  be  dozing,  the  servant  was  busy  taking  in  the  clothes 
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which  had  been  drying  between  some  posts  behind  tlie  house. 
Marie  snatched  up  a.  huge  brass  jug  and  went  out  towards  the 
fountain.  She  had  been  spinning  since  Jehan  left  her,  bat  her 
head  had  grown  heavy ;  she  seemed  unable  to  think,  and  she  thought 
the  air  would  cool  and  refresh  her.  So  she  had  taken  up  the  jug 
as  an  excuse  for  going  out. 

Formerly  she  would  have  gone  to  see  Ursule  Guengat ;  now  she 
dared  not  even  venture  in  the  direction  of  her  cottage — ^it  would  seem 
as  though  she  were  seeking  Georges.  Marie  believed  that  he  had 
quitted  St.  Fiacre,  but  she  could  not  bear  to  see  his  mother  just 
yet.  She  had  never  made  a  confidante  of  Ursule,  because  she  knew 
that,  but  for  his  mother's  opposition,  she  should  have  been  betrothed, 
perhaps  married,  to  Georges ;  but  she  had  always  had  a  clinging 
fondness  for  the  stem  dark-eyed  woman,  and  the  fondness  had 
deepened  because  she  dared  not  show  it.  Madame  Kerroh  had 
always  resented  any  mention  of  Ursule  Guengat. 

Now,  as  Marie  took  her  way  mechanically  to  the  fountain,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  this  was  just  the  time  when  Ursule  used  to 
meet  her  when  she  went  there  to  draw  water  for  Madame  Kerroh. 
The  fountain  was  in  a  lane  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  stone 
steps  leading  down  to  it  were  moss-grown  and  worn  with  the 
constant  trickle  of  the  water ;  a  girl  with  two  full  pails  and  her 
petticoats  tucked  up  showing  bare  legs  and  feet  was  coming  up 
the  old  steps,  slopping  the  water  out  of  the  pails  on  either 
side. 

^  Good  evening,  Marie,'  she  said  ;  she  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  she  gave  her  a  friendly  smile.  *  That  old  witch  Ursule  is 
below^  and  she  has  a  temper  like  a  bonfire  to-day ;  it  blazes.'  She 
broke  into  a  laugh  at  her  own  wit,  and  hurried  on,  splashing 
Marie's  ankles  as  she  passed  her. 

Marie  had  no  fear  of  Ursule.  They  had  been  very  good 
friends  since  her  marriage,  and  the  old  woman  always -told  her  she 
had  made  a  wise  choice.  She  quickened  her  steps.  She  so 
longed  to  hear  his  mother  speak  of  Georges. 

*  It  is  the  last  time,'  she  pleaded  to  herself,  for  she  had  vowed 
not  to  think  of  him.     *  I  only  want  to  know  what  has  happened.' 

The  block  of  stone  behind  the  spring  was  wreathed  with  black- 
berry arms,  and  ivy  had  climbed  over  the  low  stone  wallroimd  the 
little  square  in  which  the  fountain  stood.  It  made  a  striking  pic- 
ture with  the  tall  weird  woman  bending  to  fill  her  high  red 
pitcher. 

She  looked  quickly  round  as  Marie  set  down  her  brass  jug 
against  a  stone.  Ursule's  pitcher  fell,  and  the  water  which  had 
filled  it  flowed  into  a  pool  at  her  feet.  °9' '^^^  by  vji^u^ic 
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Marie  was  surprfsed,  for  Ursule  was  singularly  deft.  The  girl 
Blboped  over  the  pitcher* 

*  I  will  fill  it  for  you,  mother,'  she  said  kindly. 
Ursule  pushed  her  roughly  away. 

*  I  have  cursed  you,'  she  said ;  *  do  not  touch  my  pitcher :  you 
ciilrse  all  you  touch  now.' 

Marie  drew  back  shuddering,  she  grew  white  with  horror; 
there  was  such  malice  in  the  woman's  cold  voice. 

^  Why  should  you  curse  me  ? '  she  said ;  *  I  have  done  you  no 
harm.' 

Ursule's  passion  broke  loose ;  she  longed  to  strike  the  defence- 
less creature,  but  a  dim  feeling  that  it  would  anger  Greorges 
restrained  her. 

*  Is  it  no  harm  to  rob  a  mother  of  her  child  ? '  There  was  such  a 
cruel  ring  in  her  words  that  Marie  shrank  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 
*  Yes,  madame,  I  shall  never  see  my  boy  again,  he  has  gone  perhaps 
to  his  death;  you  have  made  St.  Fiacre  hateful  to  him,  you  in  whom 
he  believed  as  he  believed  in  the  Holy  Virgin  herself.' 

Marie  stood  growing  whiter  and  whiter,  while  Ursule  turned  to 
the  fountain  and  began  to  fill  her  pitcher  again.  At  last  the  girl's 
pale  lips  faltered  out, 

*  Did  Georges  curse  me  ?  ' 

It  seemed  as  if  her  son's  name  made  Ursule  frantic.  She  set 
down  her  pitcher,  and  stretching  out  one  long  bony  arm  towards 
Marie,  she  shook  her  fist  menacingly. 

^  And  you  told  Georges  you  loved  him,  and  you  can  ask  that 
of  him  who  never  spoke  a  harsh  word  to  man  or  woman  either ! 
you  are  not  content  to  break  his  heart  and  blight  his  life,  but  you 
try  to  injure  his  good  name.  But  this  is  folly.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected of  a  girl  who  has  sold  herself  that  she  may  have  ease  and 
comfort,  while  she  loves  another  man  ?  You  are  no  better,  Marie, 
than  one  of  the  fallen  girls  in  the  refuge ;  not  so  good,  for  they  did 
not  sell  themselves  for  money  at  the  beginning.  No,  most  of  them 
have  loved  only  too  well.' 

Marie  clasped  her  hands. 

*  Have  some  pity  1 '  she  said ;  *  I  know  how  wicked  I  am.'  The 
tone  went  to  Ursule's  heart,  but  she  hardened  herself;  she  rose  up, 
placed  the  pitcher  on  her  head,  and  once  more  she  stretched  out 
her  lean  fingers  towards  Marie. 

^  The  curse  has  been  spoken,'  she  said,  *  I  cannot  undo  it  if  I 
willed,  and  I  do  not  wiU.  You  have  made  me  a  childless  mother, 
you  have  made  Georges  a  homeless  wanderer,  and  you  ask  for 
mercy?  you  seek  to  go  unpunished ?    No,  you  are  accursed.' 

She  spoke  solemnly,  and  turning  slowly  away  she  moimted  tn^ 
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steps  still  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head.  When  she  reached  the 
top  she  looked  round,  shook  her  hand  angrily  at  the  stricken  girl, 
and  went  swiftly  out  of  sight, 

VI. 

Gbat  morning  light  falls  on  the  bed  beneath  the  farmhouse 
window^  but  it  does  not  fall  on  the  motionless  figure  of  Madame 
Kerroh.  Her  son  has  lifted  her  on  to  one  of  the  box-beds  fixed 
in  the  wall,  and  Marie,  pale  as  a  snowdrop,  and  to  all  seeming 
lifeless,  lies  in  the  place  of  the  old  woman. 

Beside  the  hearth  the  doctor,  a  kindly- faced  slender  man,  is 
talking  to  Jehan  Kerroh. 

*  There  is  no  hope,  my  friend.  There  has  been  a  severe  shock 
to  the  system,  and  then  your  mother  says  there  was  a  fall  two 
days  ago ;  it  is  very  sad,  but  these  things  happen  now  and  again.' 
And  then,  after  more  talk  and  some  directions,  the  doctor  bustles 
out,  shivering  as  he  feels  the  fresh  morning  air,  for  he  has  spent 
the  night  at  the  farmhouse  beside  poor  Marie's  bed,  and  now, 
mounting  his  high  gig,  he  drives  back  to  Quimperle. 

Jehan  stands  where  the  doctor  left  him ;  he  has  not  taken  in 
his  words — ;those  two,  ^  no  hope,'  have  dazed  his  senses.  He  looks 
at  a  little  white  bundle  lying  on  one  of  the  chests,  and  sighs  over 
his  dead  hopes.  Only  for  an  instant :  next  moment  he  is  bend- 
ing over  Marie. 

^  We  have  murdered  her  among  us,  the  sweet  girl,'  he  mur- 
murs ;  and  he  stands  waiting  in  the  hope  that  the  eyes  may  once 
more  unclose. 

Many  times  the  feeble  shrill  voice  of  his  mother  asks  for  news, 
but  it  gets  no  answer ;  once,  when  it  repeats  its  question  queru- 
lously, Jehan  turns  his  head. 

^  Hush,  my  mother,'  he  says,  ^  be  patient ;  soon  enough  I  shall 
have  time  for  you.' 

The  gray  light  is  changing,  and  soon  the  gold  sunshine  stream- 
ing in  fills  the  long  low  room  and  cHases  away  the  cold  morning 
gleams. 

The  farmer  stands  in  his  dumb  sorrow  gazing  at  his  wife. 

He  so  longs  to  tell  Marie  how  he  loves  her,  that  but  to  keep 
her  in  life  he  would  forego  even  the  sight  of  her  dear  face ;  but 
for  worlds  he  would  not  so  disturb  her  ;  he  would  not  cause  the 
slightest  agitation  to  her  parting  soul. 

*And  besides,'  the  poor  fellow  thinks,  *my  love  is  of  no 
account  to  Marie — how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? — it  only  wearies 
her ;  best  keep  it  to  myself.' 

These  and  the  like  thoughts  fill  his  mind  as  he^ands^gaziDg 
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at  the  pale  still  £ELce,  though  not  so  coherently  expressed,  for  poor 
Jehan  can  only  feel  just  now,  he  can  but  grope  after  thought. 
As  the  flood  of  sunshine  falls  on  her  face,  Marie's  eyes  open. 

They  wander  round  with  a  strange  scared  gaze,  and  then  they 
rest  on  her  husband. . 

He  quivers  like  a  leaf  at  that  pitiful  gaze,  but  his  agitation 
does  not  make  him  forget  the  directions  he  has  received  from  the 
doctor ;  and  soon  revived  by  what  Jehan  gives  her,  Marie  smiles 
faintly  at  him  and  asks  for  her  baby. 

Poor  Jehan  strugglei  to  speak  calmly. 

*  You  shall  see  it  soon,  my  beloved  ;  it  sleeps.' 

Marie  tries  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  her  husband,  but  she  is 
too  feeble. 

*  Jehan,'  she  whispers,  with  such  a  wistful  look,  ^  will  you  miss 
me?' 

The  poor  fellow  bends  forward.  How  happy  such  words  would 
once  have  made  him,  and  how  fondly  he  would  then  have  clasped 
her  to  his  heart  I  Now  he  kisses  her  forehead  very  gently,  he  fears 
to  extinguish  the  tiny  spark  of  life  which  he  knows  wiU  soon  be 
dead ;  he  says  to  himself  he  is  too  rough  and  clumsy  for  such  a 
firail  creature. 

*  Dear  wife,'  he  whispers,  *  you  are  very  ill.' 

Marie's  eyes  are  fixed  on  her  husband's  face,  and  she  reads 
there  a  sorrow  which  carries  its  own  meaning  with  it. 

Her  face  puckers  a  little,  and  then  she  smiles  at  Jehan. 

^  Bend  down  close,'  she  whispers,  for  each  moment  she  grows 
weaker.  '  Am  I  dying,  Jehan  ? '  His  downcast  eyes  answer  her. 
*  Then,  you  will  ask  for  Monsieur  le  Cur6. — Do  not  yov,  go  away.' 

For  he  had  risen  up,  and  she  thinks  he  is  leaving  her.  But  he 
only  goes  to  the  door  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Cur6,  and  then 
he  comes  back  to  his  wife. 

« I  am  leaving  you,'  she  says  after  a  pause,  *  and  it  is  better  for 
you,  my  husband ' — ^then  she  sees  a  fresh  tide  of  sorrow  spread  over 
his  face.    *  I  would  have  liked  a  little  time,  dear,  to  show  you  that 

I  am  not  imgrateful ;  you  have  been  so  good,  so  very  good,  to  me ' 

she  stops  and  looks  up  at  him  with  grateful  eyes — *so  forbearing 

and  I' — weakness  forces  her  into  silence ;  she  sighs,  and  her  eyes 
close.  .  •  • 

Jehan  feels  that  she  cannot  see  him,  and  he  draws^  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  to  staunch  the  tears  he  has  been  struggling  with ; 
but  instead  the  action  seems  to  set  them  free,  and  they  rain  down 
over  his  rough  face  in  scalding  drops.  One  big  tear  falls  on 
Marie's  hand,  and  it  rouses  her  from  the  deadly  stupor  that 
begins  to  lull  her  senses*  Digitized  by  vj^^u^ic 
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She  opens  her  eyes  again,  and  she  sees  his  woe-worn  face  bent 
over  her. 

<  My  poor  Jehan  1 ' 

Her  hand  feebly  searches  for  his;  the  tender  tone  thrilk 
through  the  poor  fellow's  heart. 

*  I  would  have  been  better  if  I  could,'  she  whispers.  *  Your  love 
was  the  best  of  all ;  my  little  one  will  comfort  you — ^tell  it  it  must 
love  you  dearly  for  it  and  for  me,  my  good  Jehan — '  She  pauses, 
but  her  eyes  tell  him  she  has  yet  more  to  say. 

*  Jehan,' — the  voice  is  so  weak,  the  utterance  so  broken,  that  he 
can  scarcely  be  sure  he  rightly  hears — ^  I  have  been  the  sinner  all 
through.  I  was  not  forced  to  marry  you.  ...  I  did  you  far  more 
wrong  than  Greorges — and  he  gave  me  hatred  .  •  .  and  you  good- 
ness and  love — not  one  reproach.' 

Yes,  he  thinks  that  was  the  last  word — a  long  shuddering  sigh 
follows — her  eyes  close,  a  smile  is  on  her  lips,  but  all  is  still. 

*  Marie !    Marie,  good  child,  too  good  to  me !  *  ...  . 

And  then,  as  he  sees  that  she  no  longer  hears  him,  he  bursts 
into  sobs.  .  .  . 

The  farmer  had  sunk  down  beside  the  bed  in  his  agony,  and 
when  the  Cure  entered  he  found  Jehan  still  kneeling,  his  head 
bent  upon  the  hand  of  his  dead  wife. 

BATHAfilNE  S.   MACQUOID. 
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A  TALE  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS. 

I. 
I  WAS  positively  blinded.  I  could  hardly  read  the  note,  a  neatly 
written  little  square  sheet  of  paper ;  and  the  words  seemed  to  swim 
before  my  eyes.  It  was  in  the  very  thick  of  sunmier  term,  and  I, 
Cyril  Payne,  M.A.,  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
was  calmly  asked  to  undertake  the  sole  charge  for  a  week  of  a 
wild  American  girl,  travelling  alone,  and  probably  expecting  me 
to  run  about  with  her  just  as  foolishly  as  I  had  done  at  Nice, 
There  it  lay  before  me,  that  awful  note,  in  its  overwhelming  con- 
ciseness, without  hope  of  respite  or  interference.  It  was  simply 
crushing. 

^  My  dear  Mr.  Payne, — I  am  coming  to  Oxford,  as  you  advised 
me.  I  shall  arrive  to-morrow  by  the  10-15  a.m.  train,  and  mean 
to  stop  at  the  Randolph.  I  hope  you  will  kindly  show  me  all  the 
lions. 

♦  Yours  very  sincerely, 

<  Ida  Van  Rbnssslaer.' 

It  was  dated  Tuesday,  and  this  was  Wednesday  morning.  I 
hadn't  opened  my  letters  before  seeing  last  night^s  charges  at  9 
o'clock ;  and  it  was  now  just  ten.  In  a  moment  the  full  terror  of 
the  situation  flashed  upon  me.  She  had  started ;  she  was  already 
almost  here;  there  was  no  possibility  of  telegraphing  to  stop  her ; 
before  I  could  do  anything,  she  would  havearrived,  have  taken  rooms 
at  tho  Bandolph,  and .  have  come  round  in  her  queer  American 
manner  to  call  upon  me.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 
I  must  rush  down  to  the  station  and  meet  her — in  full  academicals, 
velvet  sleeves  and  all,  for  a  Proctor  must  never  be  seen  in  the 
morning  in  mufti.  If  there  had  been  half-an-hour  more,  I  could 
have  driven  round  by  the  Parks  and  called  for  my  sister  Annie, 
who  was  married  to  the  Bev.  Theophllus  Sheepshanks,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Osteology,  and  who  might  have  helped  me  out  of 
the  scrape.  But  as  things  stood,  I  was  compelled  to  burst  down 
the  High  just  as  I  was,  hail  a  hansom  opposite  Queen's,  and  drive 
furiously  to  the  station  in  bare  time  to  meet  the  10*15  train.  At 
all  hazards,  Ida  Van  Bensselaer  must  not  go  to  the  Randolph,  and 
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must  be  carried  off  to  Annie's,  whether  she  would  or  not.  On  the 
way  down,  I  had  time  to  arrange  my  plan  of  action ;  and  before  I 
reached  the  station,  I  thought  I  saw  my  way  dimly  out  of  the  awful 
scrape  which  this  mad  Yankee  girl  had  so  inconsiderately  got 
me  into. 

I  had  met  Ida  Van  Rensselaer  the  winter  before  at  Nice.  We 
stopped  together  at  a  pension  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais :  and 
as  I  was  away  from  Oxford — for  even  a  Proctor  must  unbend 
sometimes— and  as  she  was  a  pleasant,  lively  young  person  with 
remarkably  fine  eyes,  travelling  by  herself^  I  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  instruct  her  in  European  scenery  and  European  art. 
She  had  a  fancy  for  being  original,  so  I  took  her  to  see  Eza,  and 
Boccabruna,  and  St.  Pons,  and  all  the  other  queer  picturesque 
little  places  in  the  Nice  district  which  no  American  had  ever 
dreamt  of  going  to  see  before :  and  when  Ida  went  on  to  Florence, 
I  happened — quite  accidentally,  of  course — ^to  turn  up  at  the  very 
same  pension  three  days  later,  where  I  gave  her  further  lessons  in 
the  art  of  admiring  the  early  mediaeval  masters  and  the  other 
treasures  of  Giotto's  city.  I  was  a  bit  of  a  collector  myself,  and 
in  my  rooms  at  Magdalen  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  got  the  only 
one  genuine  Botticelli  in  a  private  collection  in  England.  In 
spite  of  her  untamed  American  savagery,  Ida  had  a  certain  taste 
for  these  things,  and  evidently  my  lessons  gave  her  the  first 
glimpse  she  had  ever  had  of  that  real  interior  Europe  whose 
culture  she  had  not  previously  suspected.  It  is  pleasant  to  teach 
a  pretty  pupil,  and  in  the  impulse  of  a  weak  moment — ^it  was  in  a 
gondola  at  Venice — I  even  told  her  that  she  should  not  leave  for 
America  without  having  seen  Oxford.  Of  course  I  fancied  that 
she  would  bring  a  chaperon.  Now  she  had  taken  me  at  my 
word,  but  she  had  come  alone.  I  had  brought  it  all  upon  myself, 
undoubtedly ;  though  how  the  dickens  I  was  ever  to  get  out  of  ib 
I  could  not  imagine. 

As  I  reached  the  station,  the  10*15  was  just  coming  in.  I  cast 
a  wild  glance  right  and  left,  and  saw  at  least  a  dozen  under- 
graduates, without  cap  or  gown,  loitering  on  the  platform  in 
obvious  disregard  of  university  law.  But  I  felt  fisur  too  guilty  to 
proctorise  them,  and  I  was  terribly  conscious  that  all  their  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me,  as  I  moved  up  and  down  the  carriages 
looking  for  my  American  friend.  She  caught  my  eye  in  a  momait, 
peering  out  of  a  second-class  window — ^she  had  told  me  that  she 
was  not  well  off — and  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  in  the  ground 
when  she  jumped  lightly  out,  seized  my  hand  warmly,  and  cried 
out  quite  audibly,  in  her  pretty  faintly  American  voice,  *  My  dear 
Mr.  Payne,  I  am  so  glad  you've  come  to  meet  me.     Will  you  see 
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after  my  baggage — ^no,'luggage  you  call  it  in  England,  don't  you  ? — 
and  get  it  Bent  up  to  the  Bandolph,  please,  at  once  ?  ' 

Was  ever  Proctor  so  tried  on  this  earth  ?  But  I  made  an 
effort  to  smile  it  off.  '  My  sister  is  so  sorry  she  could  not  come  to 
meet  you.  Miss  Van  Rensselaer,'  I  said  in  my  loudest  voice,  for  I 
saw  all  those  twelve  sinister  undergraduates  watching  afar  off  with 
eager  curiosity :  *  but  she  has  sent  me  down  to  carry  you  off  in 
her  stead,  and  she  begs  you  won't  think  of  going  to  the  Randolph, 
but  will  come  and  make  her  house  your  home  as  long  as  you  stay 
in  Oxford.'  I  flattered  myself  that  the  twelve  odious  young  men, 
who  were  now  forming  a  sort  of  irregular  circle  around  us,  would 
be  completely  crushed  by  that  masterly  stroke :  though  what  on 
earth  Annie  would  say  at  being  saddled  with  this  Yankee  girl  for 
a  week  I  hardly  dared  to  fancy.  For  Annie  was  a  Professor's 
wife :  and  the  dignity  of  a  Professor's  wife  is  almost  as  serious  a 
matter  as  that  of  a  Senior  Proctor  himself. 

Imagine  my  horror,  then,  when  Ida  answered,  with  her  frank 
smile  and  sunny  voice,  *  Your  sister !  I  didn't  know  you  had  a 
sister.  And  anyhow,  I  haven't  come  to  see  your  sister,  but  your- 
self. And  I'd  better  go  to  the  Randolph  straight,  I'm  sure, 
because  I  shall  feel  more  at  home  there.  You  can  come  round 
and  see  me  whenever  you  like,  there  ;  and  I  mean  you  to  show  me 
all  Oxford,  now  I've  come  here,  that's  certain.' 

I  glanced  furtively  at  the  open-eared  undergraduates,  and  felt 
that  the  game  was  really  up.  I  could  never  face  them  again.  I 
must  resign  everything,  take  orders,  and  fly  to  a  country  rectory. 
At  least,  I  thought  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

But  something  must  clearly  be  done.  I  couldn't  stand  and 
argue  out  the  case  with  Ida  before  those  twelve  young  fiends,  now 
reinforced  by  a  group  of  porters ;  and  I  determined  to  act  strategi- 
cally— ^that  is  to  say,  tell  a  white  lie.  *You  can  go  to  the 
Randolph,  of  course,  if  you  wish.  Miss  Van  Rensselaer,'  I  said ; 
*  will  you  come  and  show  me  which  is  your  luggage  ?  Here,  you 
sir,'  to  one  of  the  porters, — a  little  angrily,  I  fear, — *  come  and 
get  this  lady's  boxes,  will  you  ? ' 

In  a  minute,  I  had  secured  the  boxes,  and  went  out  for  a  cab. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  a  single  hansom.  Demoralised  as  I 
was,  I  took  it,  and  put  Ida  inside.  ^  Drive  to  Lechlade  Villa,  the 
Parks,'  I  whispered  to  the  cabby — ^that  was  Annie's  address — and 
I  jumped  in  beside  my  torturer.  As  we  drove  up  by  the  Corn- 
market,  I  could  see  the  porters  and  scouts  of  Balliol  and  John's  all 
looking  eagerly  out  at  Ute  unwonted  sight  of  a  Senior  Proctor  in 
full  academicals,  driving  through  the  streets  of  Oxford  in  a 
hansom  cab,  with  a  lady  by  his  side.    As  for  Ida,  f»he  remained 
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happily  unconscioufl,  though  I  blamed  her  none  the  less  for  it. 
In  her  native  wilds  I  knew  that  such  vagaries  were  permitted  by 
the  rules  of  society  ;  but  she  ought  surely  to  have  known  that  in 
Europe  they  were  not  admissible. 

^  Now,  Miss  Van  Rensselaer,'  I  said  as  we  turned  the  comer  of 
Carfax,  <  I  am  taking  you  to  my  sister's.  Excuse  my  frankness  if 
I  tell  you  that,  according  to  English,  and  especially  to  Oxford 
etiquette,  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  go  to  an  hotel.  People's 
sense  of  decorum  would  be  scandalised  if  they  leamt  that  a  lady 
had  come  alone  to  visit  the  Senior  Proctor,  and  was  stopping  at  the 
Randolph.    Don't  you  see  yourself  how  very  odd  it  looks  ? ' 

*  Well,  no,'  said  Ida  promptly;  *I  think  you  are  a  dreadfully 
suspicious  people  :  you  seem  always  to  credit  everybody  with  the 
worst  motives.  In  America,  we  think  people  mean  no  harm,  and 
don't  look  after  them  so  sharply  as  you  do.  But  I  really  can't  go 
to  your  sister's.  I  don't  know  her,  and  I  haven't  been  invited* 
Does  she  know  I'm  coming  ?' 

*  Well,  I  can't  say  she  does,'  I  answered  hesitatingly.  *  You 
see,  your  letter  only  reached  me  half-an-hour  ago,  and  I  had  no 
time  to  see  her  before  I  went  to  meet  you.' 

*  Then  I  certainly  won  t  go,  Mr.  Payne,  that's  certain.' 

*  But  my  dear  Miss  Van  Rensselaer — ^' 

^  Not  the  slightest  use,  I  assure  you.  I  carit  go  to  a  house 
where  they  don't  even  know  I'm  coming.  Driver,  will  you  go  to 
the  Randolph  Hotel,  please  ?  ' 

I  sank  back  paralysed  and  unmanned.  This  girl  was  one  too 
many  for  me.  *  Miss  Van  Rensselaer,'  I  cried,  in  a  last  despairing 
fit,  *  do  you  know  that  as  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University  I  have 
the  power  to  order  you  away  from  Oxford ;  and  that  if  I  told  them 
at  the  Randolph  not  to  take  you  in,  they  wouldn't  dare  to  do  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  really,  Mr.  Payne,  I  dare  say  you  have  some  extra- 
ordinary mediaeval  customs  here,  but  you  can  hardly  mean  to  sraid 
me  away  again  by  main  force.     I  shall  go  to  the  Randolph.' 

And  she  went.  I  had  to  draw  up  solemnly  at  the  door,  to 
accompany  her  to  the  of&ce,  and  to  see  her  safely  provided  with  a 
couple  of  rooms  before  I  could  get  away  hastily  to  the  Anoient 
House  of  Convocation,  where  public  business  was  being  delayed  by 
my  absence.  As  I  hurried  through  the  Schools  Quadrangle,  I  felt 
like  a  convicted  malefactor  going  to  face  his  judges,  and  self-con- 
denmed  by  his  very  face. 

That  afternoon,  as  soon  as  I  had  gulped  down  a  choking  lunch, 
I  bolted  down  to  the  Parks  and  saw  Annie.  At  first  I  thought  it 
was  a  hopeless  task  to  convince  her  that  Ida  Van  Rensselaer's 
conduct  was^  fronj  an  American  point  of  view,notlun^extraordinaiy. 
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She  persisted  in  declaring  that  such  goings-on  were  not  respectable, 
and  that  I  was  bound,  as  an  officer  of  the  University,  to  remove 
the  young  woman  at  once  from  the  eight-mile  radius  over  which 
my  jurisdiction  extended.  I  pleaded  in  vain  that  ladies  in  America 
always  travelled  alone,  and  that  nobody  thought  anything  of  it. 
Annie  pertinently  remarked  that  that  would  be  excellent  logic  in 
New  York,  but  that  it  was  quite  un-Aristotelian  in  Oxford.  *  When 
your  American  friends  come  to  Bome,'  she  said  coldly — as  though 
I  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  Yankee  girls  wholesale — ^  they 
must  do  as  £ome  does.'  But  when  I  at  last  pointed  out  that  Ida, 
as  an  American  citizen,  could  appeal  to  her  minister  if  I  attempted 
to  turn  her  out,  and  that  we  might  find  ourselves  the  centre 
of  an  international  quarrel — ^possibly  even  a  ca»a%  belli — she  finally 
yielded  with  a  struggle.  ^  For  the  sake  of  respectability,'  she  said 
solemnly,  <  I'll  go  and  call  on  this  girl  with  you :  but  rememYjer, 
Cyril,  I  shall  never  undertake  to  help  you  out  of  such  a  disgraceful 
scrape  a  second  time.'  I  sneaked  out  into  the  garden  to  wait  for 
her,  and  felt  that  the  burden  of  a  Proctorship  was  really  more  than 
I  could  endure. 

We  called  duly  upon  Ida,  that  very  hour,  and  Ida  certainly 
behaved  herself  remarkably  well.  She  was  so  charmingly  frank 
and  pretty,  she  apologised  so  simply  to  Annie  for  her  ignorance  of 
English  etiquette,  and  she  was  so  obviously  guileless  and  innocent- 
hearted  in  all  her  talk,  that  even  Annie  herself— who  is,  I  must 
confess,  a  typical  don's  wife — was  gradually  mollified.  To  my 
great  surprise,  Annie  even  asked  her  to  dinner  enfamiUe  the  same 
evening,  and  suggested  that  I  should  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  Junior  Proctor  to  take  my  work,  and  join  the  party.  I  oon* 
sented,  not  without  serious  misgivings ;  but  I  felt  that  if  Ida  was 
really  going  to  stop  a  week,  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  best  face 
upon  it,  and  to  show  her  up  in  company  with  Annie  as  often  as 
possible.  That  might  just  conceivably  take  the  edge  off  the  keen 
blade  of  University  scandal. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  Ida  did  stop  her  week,  and  I  got 
through  it  very  creditably  after  all.  Annie  behaved  like  a  brick, 
as  soon  as  the  first  chill  was  over ;  for  though  she  is  married  to  a 
professor  of  dry  bones  (Ciomparative  Osteology  sounds  very  well, 
but  means  no  more  than  that,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it),  she 
is  a  woman  at  heart  in  spite  of  it  all.  Ida  had  the  most  winning, 
charming,  confiding  manner ;  and  she  was  so  pleased  with  Oxford, 
with  the  colleges,  the  libraries,  the  gardens,  tiie  river,  the  boats, 
the  mediaeval  air,  the  whole  place,  that  she  quite  gained  Annie  over 
to  her  side.  Nay,  my  sister  even  discovered  incidentally  that  Ida 
bad  a  little  fortune  of  her  own,  amounting  to  some  300^.  a  year. 
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which,  though  it  doesn't  count  for  much  in  America,  would  be  a 
neat  little  sum  to  a  man  like  myself,  in  England  ;  and  she  shrewdlj 
observed,  in  her  sensible  business-like  manner,  that  it  would  quite 
make  up  for  the  possible  loss  of  my  Magdalen  fellowship.  I  am 
not  exactly  what  you  call  a  marrying  man — ^at  least,  I  know  I  had 
never  got  married  before ;  but  as  the  week  wore  on,  and  I  con- 
tinued boating,  flirting,  and  acting  showman  to  Ida,  Annie  of  course 
always  assisting  for  propriety's  sake,  I  began  to  feel  that  the 
Proctor  WM  being  conquered  by  the  man.  I  fell  most  seriously 
and  undoubtedly  in  love.  Ida  admired  my  rooms,  was  charmed 
with  the  pretty  view  from  my  windows  over  Magdalen  Bridge  and 
the  beautiful  gardens,  and  criticised  my  Botticelli  with  real  sym- 
pathy. I  was  interested  in  her ;  she  was  so  fresh,  so  real,  and  so 
genuinely  delighted  with  the  new  world  which  opened  before  her. 
It  was  almost  her  first  glimpse  of  the  true  interior  Europe,  and 
she  was  fascinated  with  it,  as  all  better  American  minds  invariably 
are  when  they  feel  the  charm  of  its  contrast  with  their  own  hurry- 
ing, bustling,  mushroom  world.  The  week  passed  easily  and 
pleasantly  enough;  and  when  it  was  drawing  to  an  end,  I  had 
half  made  up  my  mind  to  propose  to  Ida  Van  Eensselaer. 

The  day  before  she  was  to  leave,  she  told  us  she  would  not  go 
out  in  the  afternoon ;  so  I  determined  to  stroll  down  the  river  to 
Iffley  by  myself  in  a  *  tub  dingey ' — a  small  boat  with  room  in  it 
for  two,  if  occasion  demands.  When  I  reached  the  Iffley  Lock, 
imagine  my  horror  at  seeing  Ida  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
quietly  engaged  in  paddling  herself  down  the  river  in  a  canoe.  I 
•  ran  my  dingey  close  beside  her,  drove  her  remorselessly  against  the 
bank,  and  handed  her  out  on  to  the  meadow,  before  she  could 
imagine  what  I  was  driving  at. 

*  Now,  Aliss  Van  Rensselaer,*  I  said  sternly,  Hhis  will  never  do. 
By  herculean  efforts  Annie  and  I  have  got  over  this  week  without 
serious  scandal ;  and  at  the  last  moment  you  endeavour  to  wreck 
our  plans  by  canoeing  down  the  open  river  by  yourself  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  University.  Everybody  will  talk  about  the  Senior 
Proctor's  visitor  having  been  seen  indecorously  paddling  about  in 
broad  daylight  in  a  boat  of  her  own.' 

<  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  harm  in  it,'  said  Ida  penitently; 
for  she  was  beginning  to  understand  the  real  seriousness  of  Univer- 
sity etiquette. 

*  Well,'  I  answered,  *it  can't  be  helped  now.  You  must  get 
into  my  boat  at  once — I'll  send  one  of  Salter's  men  down  to 
fetch  your  canoe — and  we  must  row  straight  back  to  Oxford  im- 
mediately.' 

She  obeyed  me  mechanically,  and  I  began  to  puU  away  for 
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very  life.  *  There's  nothing  for  it  now,'  I  said  pensively,  *  except 
to  propose  to  you«  I  half  meant  to  do  it  before,  and  now  I've 
quite  made  up  my  mind.    Will  you  have  me  ? ' 

Ida  looked  at  me  without  surprise,  but  with  a  little  pleasure 
in  her  face.  ^  What  nonsense  I '  she  said  quietly.  <  I  knew  you 
were  going  to  propose  to  me  this  afternoon,  and  so  I  came  out 
alone  to  keep  out  of  your  way.  You  haven't  had  time  to  make  up 
your  mind  properly  yet.' 

As  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  calm  face  and  lovely  eyes  I  forgot 
everything.  In  a  moment,  I  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
again,  and  conscious  of  nothing  else.  <  Ida,'  I  cried,  looking  at 
her  steadily, '  Ida  I ' 

^  Now,  please  stop,'  said  Ida,  before  I  could  get  any  forther. 
*  I  know  exactly  what  you're  going  to  say.  You're  going  to  say, 
"  Ida,  I  love  you."  Don't  desecrate  the  verb  U>  love  by  draggling  it 
more  than  it  has  already  been  draggled  through  all  the  grammars 
of  every  European  language.  I've  conjugated  to  love,  myself,  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  you've  conjugated  it 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  for  aught  I  know  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Coptic  and  Assyrian  as  well ;  so  now  let's  have  done  with  it  for 
ever,  and  conjugate  some  other  verb  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
two  rational  and  original  human  beings.  Can't  you  strike  out  a 
line  for  yourself?' 

*  You're  quite  mistaken,'  I  answered  curtly,  for  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  browbeaten  in  that  way ;  '  I  meant  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sort.  What  I  did  mean  to  say — and  FU  trouble  you  to  listen  to 
it  attentively — was  just  this.  You  seem  to  me  about  as  well 
suited  to  my  abstract  requirements  as  any  other  young  woman 
I  have  ever  met :  and  if  you're  inclined  to  take  me,  we  might 
possibly  arrange  an  engagement.' 

*  What  a  funny  man  you  are ! '  she  went  on  innocently.  *  You 
don't  propose  at  all  en  rlgle.  I've  had  twelve  men  propose  to  me 
separately  in  a  boat  in  America,  and  you  make  up  the  baker's 
dozen :  but  all  the  others  leaned  forward  lackadaisically,  dropped 
the  oars  when  they  were  beginning  to  get  serious,  and  looked  at  me 
sentimentally ;  while  you  go  on  rowing  all  the  time  as  if  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  it.' 

'Probably,'  I  suggested,  'your  twelve  American  admirers 
attached  more  importance  to  the  ceremony  than  I  do.  But  you 
haven't  answered  my  question  yet.' 

'  Let  me  ask  you  one  instc^,'  she  said,  more  seriously.    <  Do 
you  think  I'm  at  all  the  kind  of  person  for  a  Senior  Proctor's  wife  ? 
You  say  I  suit  your  abstract  requirements,  but  one  can't  get^Ic 
married  in  the  abstract,  you  know.    Viewed  concretely,  don't  you 
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fancy  I'm  about  the  most  unsuitable  helpmate  you  could  possibly 
Ught  upon  ? ' 

'  The  profound  consciousness  of  that  indubitable  fact,'  I  replied 
carelessly, '  has  made  me  struggle  in  a  hopeless  sort  of  way  against 
the  irresistible  impulse  to  propose  to  you  ever  since  I  saw  you  first. 
But  I  suppose  Senior  Proctors  are  much  the  same  as  other  men. 
They  fly  like  moths  about  the  candle,  and  can't  overcome  the 
temptation  of  singeing  their  wings.' 

^  If  I  had  any  notion  of  accepting  you,'  said  Ida  reflectively, 
'  I  should  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you  didn't 
make  anything  by  your  bargain ;  for  my  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
would  just  amount  to  the  three  hundred  a  year  which  you  would 
have  to  give  up  with  your  fellowship.' 

^  Quite  so,'  I  answered ;  ^  I  see  you  come  of  a  business-like 
nation ;  and  I,  as  former  bursar  of  my  college,  am  a  man  of  business 
myself.  So  I  have  no  reason  for  concealing  from  you  the  fact  that 
I  have  a  private  income  of  about  four  hundred  a  year,  besides 
University  appointments  worth  five  hundred  more,  which  would 
not  go  with  the  fellowship.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  me  sordid  enough  to  care  for  such  con- 
siderations ? ' 

^  If  I  did,  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  you  them. 
I  merely  mentioned  the  facts  for  their  general  interest,  and  not  as 
bearing  on  the  question  in  hand.' 

*  Well,  then,  Mr.  Payne,  you  shall  have  my  answer. — No^ 

*  Is  it  final?' 

<  Is  anything  human  final,  except  one's  twenty-ninth  birthday  ? 
I  choose  it  to  be  final  for  the  present,  and  ^Hhe  subject  then 
dropped,"  as  the  papers  say  about  debates  in  Congress.  Let  us 
have  done  now  with  this  troublesome  verb  altogether,  and  con- 
jugate our  return  to  Oxford  instead.  See  what  bunches  of 
fritillaries  again  !  I  never  saw  anything  prettier,  except  the  orange- 
lilies  in  New  Hampshire.  If  you  like,  you  may  come  to  America 
next  season.    You  would  enjoy  our  woodlands.' 

« Where  shall  I  find  you  ? ' 

*  At  Saratoga.' 
^When?' 

*  Any  day  firom  July  the  first.' 

*  Good,'  I  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  <  If  I  stick  to  my 
fancy  for  flying  into  the  candle,  you  will  see  me  there.  If  I  change 
my  mind,  it  won't  matter  much  to  either  of  us.' 

So  we  paddled  back  to  Oxford,  talking  all  the  way  of  indifferent 
subjects,  of  England  and  our.  English  villages,  and  enjoying  the 
peaceful  greenness  of  the  trees  and  banks.    u\as  half-past  six 
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when  we  got  to  Salter's  barge,  and  I  walked  with  Ida  as  far  as  the 
Randolph.  Then  I  returned  to  college,  feeling  very  much  like  an 
undetected  sheep-stealer,  and  had  a  furtive  sort  of  dinner  served 
up  in  my  own  room.  Next  morning,  I  confess  it  was  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  Annie  and  I  saw  Ida  Van  Rensselaer  start  from  tibie 
station  e.n  route  for  Liverpool.  It  was  quite  a  fortnight  before  I 
could  face  my  own  bulldogs  unabashed,  and  I  bowed  with  a 
wan  and  guilty  smile  upon  my  face  whenever  any  one  of  those 
twelve  undergraduates  capped  me  in  the  High  till  the  end  of  term. 
I  believe  they  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  meeting  me  if  they 
saw  a  chance  open.  I  was  glad  indeed  when  long  vacation  came 
to  ease  me  of  my  office  and  my  troubles. 

11. 

CoNORSSS  Hall  in  Saratoga  is  really  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
hotels  at  which  I  ever  stopped.  Of  course  it  holds  a  thousand 
guests,  and  covers  an  unknown  extent  of  area:  it  measures  its 
passages  by  the  mile  and  its  carpets  by  the  acre.  All  that  goes 
unsaid,  for  it  is  a  big  American  hotel;  but  it  is  also  a  very 
pleasant  and  luxurious  one,  even  for  America.  I  was  not  sorry,  on 
the  second  of  July,  to  find  myself  comfortably  quartered  (by 
elevator)  in  room  no.  547  on  the  fifth  floor,  with  a  gay  look-out  on 
Broadway  and  the  Columbia  Spring.  After  ten  days  of  dismal 
rolling  on  the  mid-Atlantic,  and  a  week  of  hurry  and  bustle  in 
New  York,  I  found  it  extremely  delightful  to  sit  down  at  my  ease 
in  summer  quarters,  on  a  broad  balcony  overlooking  the  leafy 
promenade,  to  sip  my  iced  cobbler  like  a  prince,  and  to  watch  that 
strange,  new,  and  wonderfully  holiday  life  which  was  unfolding 
itself  before  my  eyes.  Such  a  phantasmagoria  of  brightly-dressed 
women  in  light  but  costly  silks,  of  lounging  young  men  in  tweed 
suits  and  panama  hats,  of  sulkies,  carriages,  trotting  horses,  string 
bands,  ice-creams,  effervescing  drinks,  cool  fruits,  green  trees, 
waving  bunting,  Ulac  blossoms,  roses,  and  golden  sunshine  I  had 
never  seen  till  then,  and  shall  never  see  again,  I  doubt  me,  until 
I  can  pay  a  second  visit  to  Saratoga.  It  was  a  midsummer 
saturnalia  of  strawberries  and  acacia  flowers,  gone  mad  with 
excessive  mint  julep. 

^  After  all,'  said  I  to  myself,  ^  even  if  I  don't  happen  to  run  up 
against  Ida  Van  Rensselaer,  I  shall  have  taken  as  pleasant  a  holiday 
as  I  could  easily  have  found  in  old  Europe.  Everybody  is  tired  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  so,  happy  thought,  try  Saratoga.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Ida  keeps  her  tryst,  I  shall  have  one  more  shot  at 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal ;  and  then  if  she  really  means  nOp^H^ 
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shall  be  none  the  worse  off  than  if  I  had  stayed  in  England.'  In 
which  happy-^io-lucky  and  philosophic  frame  of  mind  I  sat  watch- 
ing the  crowd  in  the  Broadway  after  dinner,  m  ^JiXrwmqus'paTQius^ 
ready  either  to  many  Ida  if  she  would  have  me,  or  to  go  home 
again  in  the  autumn,  a  joyous  bachelor,  if  she  did  not  turn  up  ac- 
cording to  her  promise.  A  very  cold-blooded  attitude  that  to 
assume  towards  the  tender  passion,  no  doubt ;  but  after  all,  why 
should  a  sensible  man  of  thirty-five  think  it  necessary  to'go  wild 
for  a  year  or  two  like  a  hobbledehoy,  and  convert  himself  into  a 
perambulating  statue  of  melancholy,  simply  because  one  particular 
young  woman  out  of  the  nine  hundred  million  estimated  to  in- 
habit this  insignificant  planet  has  refused  to  print  his  individual 
name  upon  her  visiting  cards?  Ida  would  make  as  good  a 
Mrs.  Cyril  Payne  as  any  other  girl  of  my  acquaintance — ^no  doubt ; 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  a  vast  deed  a  better  one ;  but  there 
are  more  women  than  five  in  the  world,  and  if  you  strike  an  average 
I  dare  say  most  of  them  are  pretty  much  alike. 

As  I  sat  and  looked,  I  could  not  help  noticing  the  extraordinary 
magnificence  of  all  the  toilettes  in  the  promenade.  Nowhere  in 
Europe  can  you  behold  such  a  republican  dead  level  of  reckless 
eztravi^anoe.  Every  woman  was  dressed  like  a  princess,  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  I  began  to  wonder  how  poor  little  Ida, 
with  her  simple  and  tasteful  travelling  gowns,  would  feel  when  she 
found  herself  cast  in  the  midst  of  these  gorgeous  silks  and  these 
costly  satin  grenadines.  Look,  for  example,  at  that  pair  now 
strolling  along  from  Spring  Avenue :  a  New  York  exquisite  in  the 
very  coolest  of  American  summer  suits,  and  a  New  York  SUgante 
(their  own  word,  I  assure  you)  in  a  splendid  but  graceful  grey  silk 
dress,  gold  bracelet,  diamond  ear-rings,  and  every  other  it^  in 
her  costume  of  the  finest  and  costliest.  What  would  Ida  do  in  a 
crowd  of  such  women  as  that  ?  •  •  •  Why  •  •  •  gracious  heavens  I 
•  .  •  can  it  be  ?  •  •  .  No,  it  can't  •  •  •  Yes,  it  must.  •  «  Well,  to 
be  sure,  it  positively  is — Ida  herself  I 

My  first  impulse  was  to  lean  over  the  balcony  and  call  out  to 
her,  as  I  would  have  called  out  to  a  friend  whom  I  chanced  to  see 
passing  in  Magdalen  quad.  Not  an  unnatural  impulse  either,  seeing 
that  (in  spite  of  my  own  prevarications  to  niyself)  I  had  after  all 
really  come  across  the  Atlantic  on  purpose  to  see  her.  But  on 
second  thoughts  it  struck  me  that  even  Ida  might  perhaps  find 
such  a  proceeding  a  trifle  unconventional,  especially  now  that  she 
was  habited  in  such  passing  splendour.  Besides,  what  did  it  all 
mean?  The  only  rational  answer  I  could  give  myself,  when  I 
fairly  squared  the  question,  was  that  Ida  must  have  got  suddenly 
married  to  a  wealthy  fellow-cotmtryman,  &i^^  tliat^t^^^^c^i^te  in 
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the  cool  suit  was  in  fact  none  other  than  her  newly-acquired 
husband.  I  had  thought  my  philosophy  proof  against  any  such 
small  defeats  to  my  calculation :  but  when  it  actually  came  to  the 
point,  I  began  to  perceive  that  I  was  after  all  very  unphilosopically 
in  love  with  Ida  Van  Bensselaer.  The  merest  undergraduate  could 
not  have  felt  a  sillier  flutter  than  that  which  agitated  both  auricles 
and  ventricles  of  my  central  vascular  organ — as  a  Senior  Proctor  I 
must  really  draw  the  line  at  speaking  outright  of  my  heart.  I 
seized  my  hat,  rushed  down  the  broad  staircase,  and  walked 
rapidly  along  Broadway  in  the  direction  the  pair  had  taken. 
But  I  could  see  nothing  of  them,  and  I  returned  to  Congress  Hall 
in  despair. 

That  night  I  thought  about  many  things,  and  slept  very  little. 
It  came  home  to  me  somewhat  vividly  that  if  Ida  was  really 
married  I  should  probably  feel  more  grieved  and  disappointed 
than  a  good  pessimist  philosopher  ought  ever  to  feel  at  the  ordinary 
vexatiousness  of  the  universe.  Next  morning,  however,  I  rose 
early,  and  breakfasted,  not  without  a  most  unpoetical  appetite,  on 
white  fish,  buckwheat  pancakes,  and  excellent  water-melon.  After 
breakfast,  refreshed  by  the  meal,  I  sallied  forth,  like  a  true  knight* 
errant,  under  the  shade  of  a  white  cotton  sun-umbrella  instead  of 
a  shield,  to  search  for  the  lady  of  my  choice.  Naturally,  I  turned 
my  steps  first  towards  the  Springs ;  and  at  the  very  second  of  them 
all,  I  luckily  came  upon  Ida  and  the  man  in  the  tweed  suit,  loung- 
ing as  before,  and  drinking  the  waters  lazily. 

Ida  stepped  up  as  if  she  had  fully  expected  to  meet  me,  ex- 
tended her  daintily-gloved  hand  with  the  gold  bracelet,  and  said 
as  unconcernedly  as  possible, '  You  have  come  two  days  late,  Mr* 
Payne.' 

*  So  it  seems,'  I  answered.  *  (Test  monsieur  voire  ma/ri  f '  And 
I  waved  my  hand  interrogatively  towards  the  stranger,  for  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  word  the  question  in  English. 

'  A  Dieu  Tie  plaise  ! '  she  cried  heartily,  in  an  undertone,  and  I 
felt  my  vascular  system  once  more  the  theatre  of  a  most  un- 
academical  though  more  pleasing  palpitation.  ^  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you.  Mr.  Payne  of  Oxford ;  my  cousin,  Mr.  Jefferson 
Hitchcock.' 

I  charitably  inferred  that  Mr.  Hitchcock's  early  education  in 
modem  languages  had  been  unfortunately  neglected,  or  else  his 
companion's  energetic  mode  of  denying  her  supposed  conjugal 
relation  with  him  could  hardly  have  appeared  flattering  to  his 
vanity. 

<  My  cousin  has  spoken  of  you  to  me,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Hitchcock 
solemnly.    *I  understand  that  you  are  one  of^tJie^^nnos^^W^- 
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guished  luminaries  of  Oxford  College,  and  I  am  proud  to  welcome 
you  as  such  to  our  country.' 

I  bowed  and  laughed— ^I  never  feel  capable  of  making  any 
other  reply  than  a  bow  and  a  laugh  to  the  style  of  oratory  peculiar 
to  American  gentlemen — and  then  I  turned  to  Ida.  She  was  look- 
ing as  pretty,  as  piquante,  and  as  fresh  as  ever;  but  what  her  dress 
could  mean  was  a  complete  puzzle  to  me.  As  she  stood,  diamonds 
and  all,  a  jeweller's  assistant  couldn't  have  valued  her  at  a  penny 
less  than  six  hundred  pounds.  In  England  such  a  display  in 
morning  dress  would  have  been  out  of  taste ;  but  in  Saratoga  it 
seemed  to  be  the  height  of  the  fashion. 

We  walked  along  towards  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  where  Ida 
and  her  cousin  were  staying,  and  my  astonishment  grew  upon  me 
at  every  step.  However,  we  had  so  much  to  say  to  one  another 
about  everything  in  general,  and  Ida  was  so  unaffectedly  pleased 
at  my  keeping  my  engagement,  made  half  in  joke,  that  I  found 
no  time  to  unravel  the  mystery.  When  we  reached  the  great 
doorway,  Ida  took  leave  of  me  for  the  time,  but  made  me  promise 
to  call  for  her  again  early  the  next  morning.  ^  Unhappily,'  she 
said,  ^  I  have  to  go  this  afternoon  to  a  most  tedious  party — a  set 
of  Boston  people ;  you  know  the  style ;  the  best  European  culture, 
bottled  and  corked  as  imported,  and  let  out  again  by  driblets  vdth 
about  as  much  spontaneousness  as  champagne  the  second  day. 
But  I  must  fulfil  my  social  duties  here ;  no  canoeing  on  the  Isis 
at  Saratoga.  However,  we  must  see  a  great  deal  of  you  now  that 
you've  come ;  so  I  expect  you  to  call,  and  drive  me  down  to  the 
lake  at  ten  o'clock  to*morrow.' 

^  Is  that  proceeding  within  the  expansive  limits  of  American 
proprieties  ? '  I  asked  dubiously. 

<  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Hitchcock,  answering  for  her,  *  this  is  a  land  of 
freedom,  and  every  lady  can  go  where  she  chooses,  unmolested  by 
those  frivolous  bonds  of  conventionality  which  bind  the  feet  of 
your  European  women  as  closely  as  the  cramped  shoes  of  the 
Chinese  bind  the  feet  of  the  celestial  females.' 

Ida  smiled  at  me  with  a  peculiar  smile,  waved  her  hand 
graciously,  and  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs.  I  was  left  on  the  piazza 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  Hitchcock.  His  conversation  scarcely  struck  me 
as  in  itself  enticing,  but  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
Ida's  sudden  accession  to  wealth,  and  so  I  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  his  companionship  for  half-an-hour.  As  a  sure  high  road 
to  the  American  bosom  and  safe  recommendation  to  the  American 
confidence,  I  ordered  a  couple  of  delectable  sunmier  beverages  (Mr. 
Hitchcock  advised  an  *  eye-opener,'  which  proved  worthy  of  the 
commendation  he  I^stowed  upon  it) ;  and  we  sat  down  on  the  piazsa 
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tn  two  convenient  rocking-chairs,  under  the^sbade^of  the^'elms, 
smoking  our  havanas  and  sipping  our  iced  drink.  After  a  little  pre- 
liminary talk,  I  struck  out  upon  the  subject  of  Ida. 

'  When  I  met  Miss  Van  Bensselaer  at  Nice,'  I  said, '  she  was 
stopping  at  a  very  quiet  little  pension.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing  living  in  a  palace  like  this.' 

^We  are  a  republican  nation,  sir,'  answered  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
<  and  we  expect  to  be  all  treated  on  the  equal  level  of  a^sovereign 
people.  The  splendour  that  you  in  Europe  restrict  to  princes,  we 
in  our  coimtry  lavish  upon  the  humblest  American  citizen.  Miss 
Van  Rensselaer's  wealth,  however,  entitles  her  to  mix  in  the 
highest  circles  of  even  your  most*polished  society.' 

^  Indeed  ? '  I  said ;  ^  I  had  no  idea  that  she  was  wealthy.' 

*  No,  sir,  probably  not.  Miss  Van  Bensselaer  is  a  woman  of 
that  striking  originality  only  to  be  met  with  in  our  emancipated 
country.  She  has  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  female  servitude, 
and  prefers  to  travel  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  humble  income. 
She  went  to  Europe,  if  I  may  so  spesJc,  incognita,  and  desired  to 
hide  her  opulence  from  the  prying  gaze  of  your  aristocracy.  She 
did  not  wish  your  penniless  peers  to  buzz  about  her  fortune.  But 
she  is  in  reality  one  of  our  richest  heiresses.  The  man  who  secures 
that  woman  as  a  property,  sir,  will  find  himself  in  possession  of 
an  income  worth  as  much  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.' 

Twenty  thousand  sterling  a  year  I  The  idea  took  my  breath 
away,  and  reduced  me  once  more  to  a  state  of  helpless  incapacity. 
I  couldn't  talk  much  more  small-talk  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  so  I 
managed  to  make  some  small  excuse  and  returned  listlessly  to 
Congress  Hall.  There,  over  a  luncheon  of  Saddle-Bock  oysters  (you 
see  I  never  allow  my  feelings  to  interfere  with  my  appetite),  I 
decided  that  I  must  give  up  all  idea  of  Ida  Van  Bensselaer. 

I  have  no  abstract  objection  to  an  iDcome  of  20,000Z.  a  year';' but 
I  could  not  consent  to  take  it  from  any  woman,  or  to  endure  the 
chance  of  her  supposing  that  I  had  been  fortune  -hunting.  It  may 
be  and  doubtless  is  a  plebeian  feeling,  which,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock 
justly  hinted,  is  never  shared  by  the  younger  sons  of  our  old 
nobility ;  but  I  hate  the  notion  of  living  off  somebody  else's 
money,  especially  if  that  somebody  were  my  own  wife.  So  I  came 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  I  must  give  up  the  idea  for  ever ; 
and  as  it  would  not  be  fair  to  stop  any  longer  at  Saratoga  under 
the  circumstances,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  start  for  Niagara  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  after  fulfilling  my  driving  engagement  with  Ida 
the  following  morning. 

Punctually  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  I  found  myself  in  a 
handsome  carriage  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  Grand  Union.     Ida 
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came  down  to  meet  me  splendidly  dressed,  and  looked  like  a 
queen  as  she  sat  by  my  side.  *  We  will  drive  to  the  lake,'  she 
said,  as  she  took  her  seat,  *  and  you  will  take  me  for  a  row  as  you 
did  on  the  Isis  at  Oxford.'  So  we  whirled  along  comfortably 
enough  over  the  six  miles  of  splendid  avenue  leading  to  the  lake ; 
and  then  we  took  our  places  in  one  of  the  canopied  boats  which 
wait  for  hire  at  the  little  quay. 

I*  rowed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  admiring  the  pretty 
wooded  banks  and  sandstone  cliffs,  talking  of  Saratoga  and 
American  society,  but  keeping  to  my  determination  in  steering 
clear  of  all  allusions  to  my  Oxford  proposal.  Ida  was  as  charming 
as  ever — more  provokingly  charming,  indeed,  than  even  of  old, 
now  that  I  had  decided  she  could  not  be  mine.  But  I  stood  bj 
my  resolution  like  a  man.  Clearly  Ida  was  surprised  at  my 
reticence ;  and  when  I  told  her  that  my  time  in  America  being 
limited,  I  must  start  almost  at  once  for  Niagara,  she  was  obviously 
astonished.  *  It  is  possible  to  be  even  too  original,'  she  ob^rved 
shortly.     I  turned  the  boat  and  rowed  back  toward  the  shore. 

As  I  had  nearly  reached  the  bank,  Ida  jumped  up  from  her 
seat,  and  asked  me  suddenly  to  let  her  pull  for  a  dozen  strokes.  I 
changed  places  and  gave  her  the  oars.  To  my  surprise,  she  headed 
the  boat  around,  and  pulled  once  more  for  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
When  we  had  reached  a  point  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
she  dropped  the  oars  on  the  thole-pins  (they  use  no  rowlocks  on 
American  lake  or  river  craft),  and  looked  for  a  moment  full  in  my 
fece.     Then  she  said  abruptly : — 

*  If  you  are  really  going  to  leave  for  Niagara  to-morrow,  Mr. 
Payne,  hadn't  we  better  finish  this  bit  of  business  out  of  hand  ? ' 

*  I  was  not  aware,'  I  answered,  *  that  we  had  any  business 
transactions  to  settle.' 

*  Why,'  she  said,  *  I  mean  this  matter  of  proposing.' 

I  gazed  back  at  her  as  straight  as  I  dared.  <  Ida,'  I  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  firmness, '  I  don't  mean  to  propose  to  you  again  at 
all.  At  least,  I  didn't  mean  to  when  I  started  this  morning.  I 
think  I  thought  I  had  decided  not.' 

'  Then  why  did  you  come  to  Saratoga  ? '  she  asked  quickly. 
*  You  oughtn't  to  have  come  if  you  meant  nothing  by  it.' 

*  When  I  left  England  I  did  mean  something,'  I  answered,  *but 
I  learned  a  fact  yesterday  which  has  altered  my  intentions.'  And 
then  I  told  her  about  Mr.  Hitchcock's  revelations,  and  the  reflec- 
tions to  which  they  had  given  rise. 

Ida  listened  patiently  to  all  my  faint  arguments,  for  I  felt  my 
courage  quailing  under  her  pretty  sympathetic  glance,  and  then  she 
fiaid  decisively,  *  You  are  quite  right  and  yet  quite  wrong.VD^^ 
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*  Explain  yourself,  0  Sphinx,'  I  answered,  much  relieved  by  her 
words. 

*  Why,'  she  said,  *  you  are  quite  right  to  hesitate,  quite  wrong 
to  decide.  I  know  you  don't  want  my  money ;  I  know  you  don't 
like  it,  even :  but  I  ask  you  to  take  me  in  spite  of  it.  Of  course 
that  is  dreadfully  unwomanly  and  unconventional,  and  so  forth,  but 
it  is  what  I  ought  to  do  •  .  •  •  Listen  to  me,  Cyril  (may  I  call 
you  Cyril  ?) .  I  will  tell  you  why  I  want  you  to  marry  me.  before 
I  went  to  Europe,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  all  these  rich  American 
young  men.  I  hated  their  wealth,  and  their  selfishness,  and  their 
cheap  cynicism,  and  their  trotting  horses,  and  their  narrow  views, 
and  their  monotonous  tall-talk,  all  cast  in  a  stereotyped  American 
mould,  so  that  whenever  I  said  A,  I  knew  every  one  of  them  would 
answer  B. 

*  I  went  to  Europe  and  I  met  your  English  young  men,  with 
their  drawls,  and  their  pigeon-shooting,  and  their  sludgy  ulsters, 
and  their  conventional  wit,  and  their  commonplace  chaff,  and 
their  utter  contempt  for  women,  as  though  we  were  all  a  herd 
of  marketable  animals  from  whom  they  could  pick  and  choose 
whichever  pleased  them  best,  according  to  their  lordly  fancy.  I 
would  no  more  give  myself  up  to  one  of  them  than  I  would  marry 
my  cousin,  Jefferson  Hitchcock.  But  when  I  met  you  first  at 
Nice,  I  saw  you  were  a  different  sort  of  person.  You  could  think 
and  act  for  yourself,  and  you  could  appreciate  a  real  living  woman 
who  could  think  and  act  too.  You  taught  me  what  Europe  was  like. 
I  only  knew  the  outside,  you  showed  me  how  to  get  within  the 
husk.  You  made  me  admire  Eza,  and  Boccabrunna,  and  Iffley 
Church.  You  roused  something  within  me  that  I  never  felt  before 
— a  wish  to  be  a  different  being,  a  longing  for  something  more 
worth  living  for  than  diamonds  and  Saratoga.  I  know  I  am  not 
good  enough  for  you :  I  don't  know  enough  or  read  enough  or  feel 
enough ;  but  I  don't  want  to  fall  back  and  sink  to  the  level  of 
New  York  society.  So  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  marry  me  if 
you  will.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  blue ;  but  I  want  not  to  feel  myself 
a  social  doll.  You  know  yourself — I  see  you  know  it — that  I 
oughtn't  to  throw  away  my  chance  of  making  the  best  of  what 
nature  I  may  have  in  me.  I  am  only  a  beginner.  I  scarcely  half 
understand  your  world  yet.  I  can't  properly  admire  your  Botti- 
cellis  and  your  Pinturiccios,  I  know ;  but  I  want  to  admire,  I 
should  like  to,  and  I  will  try.  I  want  you  to  take  me,  because  I 
know  you  understand  me  and  would  help  me  forward  instead  of 
letting  me  sink  down  to  the  petty  interests  of  this  American  desert. 
You  liked  me  at  Nice,  you  did  more  than  like  me  at  Oxford ;  but 
I  wouldn't  take  you  then,  though  I  longed  to  say  ye8,  becau^i  J 
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wasn't  quite  sure  whether  you  really  meant  it.  I  knew  you  Uked 
me  for  myself,  not  my  money,  but  I  left  you  to  come  to  Saratoga 
for  two  things.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  you  were  in  earnest,  not 
to  talce  you  at  a  moment  of  weakness.  I  said,  ^^  If  he  really  cares 
for  me,  if  he  thinks  I  might  become  worthy  of  him,  he  will  come 
and  look  for  me ;  if  not,  I  must  let  the  dream  go."  And  then,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  effect  my  fortune  would  have  upon  you. 
Now,  you  know  my  whole  reasons.  Why  should  my  money  stand 
in  our  way  ?  \yhy  should  we  both  make  ourselves  unhappy  on 
account  of  it  ?  You  would  have  married  me  if  I  was  poor :  what 
good  reason  have  you  for  rejecting  me  only  because  I  am  rich? 
Whatever  my  money  may  do  for  you  (and  you  have  enough  of 
your  own),  it  will  be  nothing  to  what  you  can  do  for  me.  Will  you 
tell  me  to  go  and  make  myself  an  animated  peg  for  hanging 
jewelry  upon,  with  such  a  conscious  automaton  as  Jefferson 
Hitchcock  to  keep  me  company  through  life  V 

As  she  finished,  flushed,  proud,  ashamed,  but  every  inch  a 
woman,  I  caught  her  hand  in  mine.  The  utter  meanness  and 
selfishness  of  my  life  burst  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  ^  Oh,  Ida/ 
I  cried,  *  how  terribly  you  make  me  feel  my  own  pettiness  and 
egotism.  You  are  cutting  me  to  the  heart  like  a  knife.  I  cannot 
marry  you ;  I  dare  not  marry  you ;  I  must  not  marry  you.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  such  a  wife  as  you.  How  had  I  ever  the  audacity  to 
ask  you?  My  life  has  been  too  narrow  and  egoistic  and  self- 
indulgent  to  deserve  such  confidence  as  yours.  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  you.     I  really  dare  not  accept  it.' 

^No,'  she  said,  a  little  more  calmly,  <  I  hope  we  are  just  good 
enough  for  one  another,  and  that  is  why  we  ought  to  marry.  And 
as  for  the  hundred  thousand  dollars,  perhaps  we  might  manage  to 
be  happy  in  spite  of  them.' 

We  had  drifted  into  a  little  bay,  under  shelter  of  a  high  rocky 
point.  I  felt  a  sudden  access  of  insane  boldness,  and  taking  both 
Ida's  hands  in  mine,  I  ventured  to  kiss  her  open  forehead.  She 
took  the  kiss  quietly,  but  with  a  certain  queenly  sense  of  homage 
due.  ^And  now,'  she  said,  shaking  off  my  hands  and  smiling 
archly,  *  let  us  row  back  toward  Saratoga,  for  you  know  you  have 
to  pack  up  for  Niagara,' 

*  No,'  I  answered,  *  I  may  as  well  put  off  my  visit  to  the  Falls 
till  you.  can  accompany  me.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Ida  quietly,  *  and  then  we  shall  go  back  to 
England  and  live  near  Oxford.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  up  the 
dear  old  University.  I  want  you  to  teach  me  the  way  you  look  at 
things,  and  show  me  how  to  look  at  them  myself.  I'm  not  going 
to  learn  any  Latin  or  Greek  or  stupid  nonsense  uf  that  sort :  and 
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I'm  not  going  to  join  the  Women's  Suffrage  Association ;  but  I  like 
your  English  culture,  and  I  should  love  to  live  in  its  midst.' 

^  So  you  shall,  Ida,'  I  answered ;  <  and  you  shall  teach  me,  too, 
how  to  be  a  little  less  narrow  and  self-centred  than  we  Oxford 
bachelors  are  apt  to  become  in  our  foolish  isolation.' 

So  we  expect  to  spend  our  honeymoon  at  Niagara. 

J.   ARBUTHKCT  WILSOK. 
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Gold  are  the  skies  above, 

Gold  is  the  earth  beneath, 
As  gold  will  glow  the  grove, 

When  autumn's  chiller  breath 
Shall  warn  the  earth  to  think  itself 
How  swift  must  wane  its  garnered  pelf. 

How  swift  come  nakedness  and  death  ! 

But  summer  still  is  here, 

Our  brows  with  kiss  to  greet. 
As  golden  lies  the  here 

Beneath  our  lagging  feet, 
Such  as  we  hold  not  in  our  hands. 
The  willing  tithe  of  grateful  lands, 

For  God's  good  gifts  oblation  meet. 

There's  gold  upon  the  clouds, 

A  glimmer  from  Heaven's  stffeets ; 

Red  gold  the  brovm  earth  shrouds. 
So  earth  with  Heaven  meets ; 

And  so  they  join  in  all  our  lives, 

Toiling  men,  and  loving  wives. 

And  bairn  that  quickly  laughs  and  greets  I 

Sing  for  the  sunset  glow  1 

Sing  for  the  warm  sweet  earth  1 

As  evening  breezes  blow 
Abroad  our  quiet  mirth  1 

Earth  is  mother  whate'er  befall. 

Heaven  bends  tenderly  over  all 

To  fend  despair  and  fear  of  dearth  I 
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My  Fibst. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  I  made  a  false  start  in  life  as  an 
artist.  When  I  was  fourteen,  my  kind  friends  predicted  of  me 
that  I  should  rise  superior  to  all  the  great  painters  of  my  time, 
and  become  President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  a  Baronet, 
before  my  beard  was  grey.  Before  a  beard  of  any  colour  appeared 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  another  sort  of  drawing  was  better 
adapted  to  my  talents,  and  more  likely  to  butter  my  bread. 

My  father  was  a  country  attorney,  and  had  the  best  sort  of 
practice  in  that  line.  He  was  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
clerk  to  the  magistrates,  clerk  to  the  Highway  Commissioners,  and 
agent  for  some  of  the  biggest  estates  in  the  country.  *  The  boy 
will  be  a  fool  if  he  throws  up  a  good  ready-made  business  to 
daub  pictures  which  no  one  will  buy,'  was  his  uncomplimentary 
remark,  when  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  be  sent  to  study  Art 
under  Mr.  Maulstick.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  let  me  have 
my  way.  I  went  to  London  to  take  what  in  my  conceit  I  called 
finiehmg  lessons  under  that  then  famous  Art  Tutor,  and  very  soon 
found  that  I  had  yet  to  begin  my  studies.  I  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  a  man  who  was  a  true  artist,  and  his  struggles  and  dis* 
appointments  showed  me  what  mine,  without  a  tithe  of  his  talent, 
were  likely  to  be.  I  went  to  be  a  Turner,  an  Etty,  and  a  Land- 
seer  rolled  into  one,  and  I  remained  to  qualify  as  a  country  attor-  \ 
ney,  and  draw  conveyances  instead  of  pictures. 

I  put  up  at  a  boarding-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Fitzroy  Square, 
much  affected  by  art  students  ;  and  there  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mark  Steadman,  the  friend  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  for  his 
sake  I  remained  there  long  after  I  had  given  up  painting.  I 
liked,  and  still  like,  art  and  the  society  of  artists.  We  were  made 
tolerably  comfortable,  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  we  pleased, 
and  there  was  a  dash  of  Bohemianism  about  it  which  contrasted 
pleasantly  with  the  dull  routine  of  an  attorney's  office,  and  suited 
me. 

Towards  the  end  of  my  second  year  our  circle  was  embellished 
by  the  presence  of  a  lady.  Ladies  were  not  admitted,  as  a  rule; 
but  several  rooms  became  vacant,  times  were  bad,  and  as  this  ap- 
plicant was  an  artist,  an  exception  was  made  in  her  favour.  She 
was  a  widow,  accompanied  by  her  father,  who  ^d^db^e^^J^j^' 
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in  the  army,  and  was,  when  we  first  made  his  acquaintance,  a 
gentleman  in  the  forties  with  a  bad  digestion  and  several  griev- 
ances. He  had  a  grievance  against  the  conmiander-in-chief  for 
having  him  placed  on  half-paj,  a  grievance  against  the  India 
Office  about  some  prize  money,  a  grievance  with  all  his  family 
arising  out  of  his  father's  will,  and  a  grievance  against  Providence 
upon  general  principles.  He  was  the  writing-grievance  bore — 
not  the  spouting  or  visiting  one.  He  wrote  long  and,  as  he  said, 
unanswerable  (they  were  certainly  unanswered)  letters  to  his  various 
oppressors,  and  kept  copies  of  them  which  he  would  read  till  he 
knew  them  by  heart ;  but  the  idea  of  putting  his  shoulder  to  any 
sort  of  wheel  never  occurred  to  him.  He  spent  his  half-pay  on 
himself,  and  smiled  at  his  daughter's  endeavours  to  coin  her  art. 
His  name  was  Frederick  Harrison  Berry — ^that  of  his  daughter, 
Oona  Wenlock.  They  occupied  apartments  of  their  own,  and  took 
no  notice  of  us,  until  we — piqued,  I  fancy,  by  the  lady's  indiflTerence 
— sought  her^  conquered  her  reserve,  and  eventually  made  her  the 
Queen  of  our  little  colony,  and  spoiled  her  to  the  top  of  any  pretty 
woman's  bent. 

She  was  a  verry  pretty  woman — small,  fair,  bright ;  with  a  low 
voice  that  thrilled,  and  pleading  eyes.  No,  I  did  not  £edl  in  love 
with  her — that  was  for  Mark  to  do— but  to  my  great  annoyance  I 
discovered  (or  thought  I  had,  which  came  to  the  same  thing)  that 
she  was  daily  showing  a  more  and  more  marked  preference  for  me. 
Well,  I  admit  there  was  somebody  else  whose  influence  neutralised 
the  power  of  those  lustrous  eyes ;  and  there  was  Mark.  Mark 
loved  the  very  dust  that  clung  to  the  hem  of  her  skirt,  and  it  was 
hard  lines  for  him — poor  fellow  I— to  be  slighted  and  snubbed  and 
to  see  what  seemed  to  be  a  dead  set  made  at  me. 

Don't  misunderstand  this.  There  was  nothing  indelicate  in 
her  conduct,  or  even  unwomanly;  little  that  even  one  of  her 
own  sex  could  have  detected  and  taken  exception  at.  You  must 
not  think  me  ungallant  either,  when  I  say  that  I  can  liken  her 
behaviour  towards  me  to  nothing  more  exact  than  the  conduct  of 
an  affectionate  dog  towards  a  kind  master ;  for  I  think  that  many 
of  us  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  truth  and  loyalty 
from  dogs.  I  have  seen  a  spaniel  watch  his  master  with  eyes 
which  seemed  to  say,  <  What  can  I  do  to  please  you  ?  ah  !  (2o  let  me 
know ! '  I  have  seen  the  same  gentle  eyes  flash  with  fury  at  a 
fancied  affront  to  him.  There  was  much  of  this  curious  mixture 
of  abject  worship  and  daring  about  Ocna  Wenlock ;  and  as  I  am 
now  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  and  know  what  I  am  about  to  relate, 
I  can  afford  to  say  so,  I  hope,  without  being  mistaken  for  a  cox- 
comb or  a  cad.    After  this  you  will  be  surprised  to  beiM:  that  sh^ 
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was  no  more  in  love  with  me  than  I  was  with  her ;  but  this  I  had 
to  find  out  later  on. 

They  say  that  Love  is  blind.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mis- 
take. There  are  a  few  things  at  which  he  winks,  but  for  thou- 
sands of  others  he  is  argus-eyed,  and  every  orb  is  microscopic. 
Mark's  love-lit  eyes  saw,  and  magnified  what  they  saw,  and  his 
heart  was  grieved.  Of  all  humours,  a  man's  jealousy  is  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with ;  especially  if  he  be  your  friend-  If  I  were 
merry  with  Mark  Steadman,  be  thought  I  was  elated  with  my 
hoTiTie  fortune^  and  became  savage.  If  I  were  glum,  he  put  it 
down  to  a  troubled  conscience.  If  I  had  told  him  candidly — 
^  This  woman  you  think  so  much  of  is  making  love  to  m6,  and  I 
don't  like  it,'  there  would  have  been  a  row,  of  course.  I  was  not 
at  liberty  just  then  to  make  known  to  any  one  my  engagement  to 
the  lady  who  afterwards  became  my  wife.  To  make  matters  worse, 
all  the  other  fellows  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  Mrs.  Wen- 
lock's  accepted  lover,  and  occupied  themselves  by  making  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  me  in  her  presence  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
her  flash  out  in  my  defence.  Why  didn't  I  get  leave  to  tell  her 
in  confidence  that  I  was  an  engaged  man  ?  Vastly  fine  I  Perfect 
candour  between  engaged  people  is  a  lovely  thing,  I  know ;  but 
you  write  to  -yoMxfiancie  that  another  gfil  is  making  love  to  yon, 
and  see  what  you'll  get. 

At  last  I  became  desperate,  and  resolved  to  do  two  things  which 
sound  ugly,  but  which  were  really  the  kindest  and  the  best  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  I  resolved  to  run  away  and  to  break 
my  word. 

I  had  cause  at  the  time  to  remember  what  passed  in  Ocna  Wen- 
lock's  room  the  day  when  that  resolution  was  carried  into  effect. 

Subsequent  events  brought  out  every  detail  with  intense  vivid- 
ness. Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed,  but  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and 
see  her  standing  before  the  fire — one  little  foot,  delicately  slippered, 
on  the  fender  rail ;  and  one  pretty  white  hand  spread  to  shield 
her  face  from  the  blaze — as  she  listened  to  what  I  was  prepared  to 
find  treated  as  cruel  and  cutting  words. 

I  began  by  telling  her,  abruptly,  that  I  had  come  to  wish  her 
good-bye,  as  I  was  going  away  ^  to-morrow.'  I  expected  that  she 
would  start,  and  demand  ^  Why  ? '  but  she  only  asked  almost  under 
her  breath — *  Where  ? '  This  was  a  relief,  as  it  brought  me  straight 
to  my  benignant  breach  of  faith. 

^I  am  going  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  the  lady  to  whom 
I  am  engaged,'  I  said,  and  braced  myself  up  for  an  explosion. 

'  '  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  long  ago,'  she  replied  quite  calmly^ 
*  that  you  were  engaged  ? '  °  s' '^^"^  ^^  vj^^i^^ic 
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'  Because  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  do  so — I  ought  not  to  tell  you 
now.' 

^  Then,  why  do  you  ? '  she  asked,  looking  me  full  in  the  face 
with  a  smile  that  would  have  melted  an  (unengaged)  anohoiite. 

I  expected  either  tears  or  anger  at  this  point,  and  one  or  the 
other  would  have  struck  the  key  for  the  semi-brotherly  *  arrange- 
ment '  I  had  prepared. 

'  Why  do  I  ?  *  I  stammered ;  *  why,  because — ^because— I  really 
don't  know  why  I  do  so.  Perhaps  I  thought  you'd  take  some 
interest  in  it.'    I  felt  small,  and  I  spoke  spitefully 

*  I  do  take  great  interest  in  you,'  she  replied.  *  Do  you  ftot  feel 
that  I  do?' 

*  You  are  always  very  kind.' 

*  Kvad !  Kind  is  not  the  word,'  she  retorted,  with  the  first 
sign  of  annoyance.  '  Would  you  like  the  girl  you  were  going  to 
marry,  to  say  of  you  that  you  were  always  very  kind  to  her  ? ' 
*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  would  not  do  for  you,'  she 
added  in  her  usual  low  sw^et  voice ;  thus  luckily  (for  me)  letting 
her  excessively  inconvenient  question  pass  unanswered ;  and  giving 
me  just  the  one  I  wanted. 

*  You  could  do  me  a  great '  hmd/aeas,  I  was  going  to  say,  but 
checked  myself  just  in  time  and  substituted  *  favour,  if  you  would 
not  be  so  hard  upon  Mark  Steadman.  Don't  you  know  that  he 
loves  you  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  dreamily,  *  he  loves  me.' 

^  And  he  is  such  a  good,  dear,  true  fellow,'  I  went  on,  warming 
up.  *  If  you  were  my  own  sister,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  husband 
for  you.' 

*  Ay,  but  you  ought  to  wish  a  better  wife  for  him,'  she  replied. 
<  I  am  pretty,  but  I  am  not  good  or  true.'  She  spoke  as  calmly  as 
though  it  had  been,  I  am  not  cold  or  hungry.  *  My  name,'  she  con- 
tinued, ^  is  not  Wenlock,  and  I  am  not  a  widow.  It  is  so  hard  for  a 
girl  to  go  about  and  do  anything.  As  an  unmarried  woman  I  could 
not  have  got  in  here,  don't  you  see  ?  Papa  is  so  helpless ;  I  must 
make  a  living  for  both.'  Here  she  seated  herself  and  substituted  a 
fen  for  the  hand  which  had  served  as  a  fire-screen.  *  We  have  some 
troublesome  law  business,'  she  continued,  ^  which  drags  along  dis- 
gracefully slowly.  When  this  is  settled,  we  shall  be  comfortably 
off;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  must  have  bread,  and  I  must  earn  it. 
No  one  will  listen  to  a  girl  who  talks  about  earning  money,  or  will 
believe  that  she  is  in  earnest.  Are  you  very  shocked?  I  never 
intended  to  tell  this  to  any  one,  but  I  must  tell  you.  Oh,  please 
don't  look  so  grave.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  I  had  no  one  to  advise 
me  rightly.    You  know  what  papa  is.    I  am  all  alone — all  alone.' 
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*  Then  why,'  I  demanded,  *  do  you  snub  a  fine  honest  fellow 
like  Mark,  who  asks  for  no  greater  happiness  than  to  work  for  you 
and  be  your  lawful  protector  ? ' 

^  He  is  your  friend,  and  I  am  not  good,'  she  answered  as  deli- 
berately as  before.  *  I  cannot  see  harm  in  things  which  you  and 
Mark  and  every  one  know  are  bad.  If  a  man  has  money  which  he 
does  not  want,  and  would  not  be  hurt  by  losing ;  and  I  do  want  it, 
and  would  be  saved  from  hurt  by  having  it — I  cannot  see  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  take  it,  I  can  only  feel  that  it  would  be  horrid 
to  be  sent  to  prison  for  taking  it,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
I  should  refrain  from  stealing  if  I  had  the  chance.' 

There  was  a  half-innocent,  half-comical  expression  on  her  face 
which  disarmed  serious  criticism.  *My  dear  Mrs.  Wenlock,'  I 
replied,  *  did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  had  anything  valuable 
that  they  did  not  want  ?  The  very  richest  want  something  more 
than  they  have,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  so  poor  but  he  has 
what  somebody  envies  him.' 

'  I  once  read,'  she  continued,  as  though  following  her  own 
thoughts,  *  of  a  country  in  which,  when  people  were  old  and  their 
lives  were  useless,  they  were  treated  as  if  they  were  dead.' 

*  Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Laputa,'  I  cut  in.  *  Would  you  like 
to  have  your  dresses  made  by  trigonometrical  observations  ? ' 

^  If  there  were  a  man  who  did  not  enjoy  his  own  life,  and  made 
other  people's  hateful,'  she  continued,  still  in  the  same  tone,  'abso- 
lutely hateful — and  they  killed  him — you  would  call  that  murder — 
/don't.' 

'Oh,  Mrs.  Wenlock  1* 

'  That  is  it  1  you're  horrified.  Mr.  Steadman  would  be  horrified 
if  he  knew.    Don't  you  see  that  I  am  not  good  ? ' 

'  I  see  that  you  are  trying  to  make  yourself  out  very  foolish,' 
I  replied  with  vexation ;  '  you  know  you  don't  mean  one  word  of 
this — this  wicked  nonsense.' 

'I  do,'  she  answered,  turning  her  pretty  little  foot  round 
coquettishly  on  the  heel. 

•Look  me  in  the  face,  Mrs.  Wenlock,' — I  spoke  sternly  now, — 
'  and  say  that  again.' 

She  started  from  her  seat  with  a  cry  of  sudden  pain ;  sprang 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  thrust  out  her  arms  as  though  to 
repel  me. 

*No— no— nol'  she  almost  screamed,  'not  that.  Leave  me 
alone.  You  must  not  press  me  so  hard.  Oh,  have  some  pity ! 
Can  you  not  understand  ?  Will  you  not  see  ? '  Then  she  b^^  to 
sob  hysterically.  ^    . ,.  „ . ..^ 
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If  you  had  offered  me  a  hundred  pounds  a  minute  for  life,  I 
could  not  understand ;  and  try  my  best,  I  could  not  see  what  I 
had  done  to  provoke  this  outburst. 

It  had  one  good  effect,  however ;  it  changed  the  subject. 

^  Tell  me/  she  said,  when  she  had  somewhat  recovered,  'about 
this  lady  you  are  going  to  marry.    Is  she  pretty  ? ' 

I  showed  her  Nora's  miniature,  which  I  wore  in  a  locket,  and 
bade  her  judge  for  herself. 

*  A  sweet  face — a  good  face,'  she  mused. 

'  Are  you  very  much  in  love ;  both  of  you  ? ' 
'I  hope  so,'  I  said ;  <  I  can  answer  for  myself.' 

*  You  wouldn't  marry  a  girl  that  didn't  love  you  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.' 

^  Then,  why  do  you  want  me  to  marry  Mark  Steadman?  ' 

*  Because  I  am  sure  you  would  love  him  if  you  would  only  give 
him  a  chance  to  show  you  what  a  dear,  true-hearted  fellow  he  is.' 

'  You  said  just  now  that  I  was  hard  upon  him — how  so  ? ' 
'  Well,  you  are  so  cold— careless,  and  I  must  add,  Mrs.  Wenlock, 
that  you  are  sometimes  even  rude.' 

*  I  will  try  and  behave  better  when  you  are  gone.  I  have  no 
thoughts  for  any  one  else  when  you  are  here,'  she  said,  looking  me 
full  in  the  face.     The  woman  was  a  Sphinx ! 

*  Let  me  be  perfectly  candid  with  you,  Mrs.  Wen ' 

'  Call  me  Ocna  now,'  she  interrupted ;  *  that  is  real.' 

'  Mark  and  I  were  bosom  friends  until  you — ^Well,  I  don't  like 
to  say.' 

*  Go  on.' 

*  Never  mind  the  why  and  wherefore.  Day  by  day  our  friend- 
ship is  cooling.  We  shall  have  a  downright  quarrel  some  day, 
soon.' 

*  About  me  ? ' 
'  About  you.' 

*  Ridiculous  I  I  wish  I  were  in  love  with  you — that  would  not 
be  so  bad.' 

How  an  unmarried  woman  could  catch  my  meaning  and  refute 
it  without  a  blush  was  only  one  of  the  conundrums  which  Ocna's 
behaviour  to  me  that  day  presented.  She  ended  by  promising  to 
be  good  to  Mark  for  my  sake,  and  somehow  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  I  was  not  doing  him  a  service  in  thus  aiding  his  suit  to  a 
girl  who  passed  herself  off  as  a  widow,  who  admitted  she  would 
steal  but  for  fear  of  a  gaol,  and  did  not  consider  the  killing  of 
troublesome  old  people  to  be  murder.  Of  course,  I  did  not  broach 
the  subject  to  him,  and  must  admit  that  my  own  head  was  any- 
thing but  clear  upon  it.    What  could  she  meiyid  Ijyjwrishing  she 
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were  in  love  with  me,  and  adding,  <  that  would  not  be  %o  had^  ?^^ 
80  bad  as  what  ? 

Mt  Second. 

I  PACKED  up  my  traps  and  started  for  the  country  in  that  frame  of 
mind  which  belongs  to  a  man  who  has  escaped  a  scene  and  out- 
flanked an  explanation — a  happy  frame  of  mind,  but  one  which  I 
am  afraid  will  not  bear  analysis.  When  I  reflect  that  my  satis- 
faction progressed  with  my  packing  up,  and  increased  as  the  rate 
of  my  movements  became  accelerated— marching,  so  to  speak,  at 
slow  time  as  I  slunk  down  stairs,  at  quick  step  in  the  hansom 
which  took  me  to  the  station,  and  breaking  into  the  '  double '  as 
the  train  gave  its  last  preliminary  snort  and  started — I  must 
admit  that  there  was  nothing  heroic  about  it.  I  was  like  one  who 
had  gone  to  the  dentist  to  have  a  tooth  out,  and  got  off  with 
a  slight  lancing  of  the  gum ;  but  for  a  time  I  was  full  of  self-ad- 
miration for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  I  had  managed  a 
delicate  affair,  and  of  rejoicing  over  the  result.  In  less  than  two 
hours  I  reached  my  destination.  Nora  was  on  the  platform  to 
meet  me,  and  drove  me  home  in  her  pony  carriage.  From  that 
moment  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  other  folks'  love  affairs. 

On  the  fourth  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mark,  which  ran 
thus :  <  Wish  me  joy ;  Ocna  consents.  I  know  all.  God  bless  you. 
Will  write.' 

This  had,  of  course,  to  be  explained.  Telegrams  were  rare  in 
those  days.  An  engaged  man  cannot  receive  one  in  a  country 
house  and  keep  its  contents  to  himself;  and  an  engaged  girl  is  full 
of  pretty  curiosity  about  another  woman  who  has  just  assumed  the 
golden  chain.  Nora  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  Mark.  I  had 
now  to  make  her  more  than  equally  well  acquainted  with  Ocna, 
and  to  explain  why  I  had  never  mentioned  her  in  any  of  my  letters. 
Engaged  girls  do  not  like  to  hear  all  of  a  sudden  that  a  very 
pretty  woman  has  been  living  under  the  same  roof  with  their 
adorer,  and  seeing  him  every  day  for  months  and  months,  without 
their  knowledge.  Some  of  the  truth,  however,  was  enough  to  put 
this  straight.  I  told  her  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  and 
therefore  did  not  write,  about  other  women ;  and  had  I  not  made 
this  match  ?  <  I  know  all.  God  bless  you  I '  meant,  ^  I  know  that 
you  have  pleaded  my  cause — Grod  bless  you  for  doing  so.'  There 
was  no  necessity  to  tell  her  of  the  mistake  I  had  made  with  regard 
to  Ocna's  feelings  towards  me,  or  to  betray  her  secrets. 

Thinking  it  over  by  myself,  I  adhered  to  this  reading  of  the 
message.  If  it  had  ended  with  <I  know  all,'  I  should  have 
concluded  that  Ocna  had  confessed  all  that  she  had  told  mej^ut 
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the  concluding  words  seemed  to  limit  his  meaning,  and  make  it 
refer  only  to  what  I  had  done.  I  should  have  felt  maoh  more 
comfortable  if  I  could  have  thought  otherwise*  Well,  I  should  get 
his  letter  in  the  morning,  and  that  would  explain. 

There  was  a  family  dinner  party  that  day,  given  to  celebrate 
Nora's  engagement,  and  present  me  to  her  cousins  and  her  uncles 
and  her  aunts.  Younger  branches  and  some  girl  friends  came  in 
the  evening,  and  there  was  a  dance.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock 
before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  had  not  thought 
of  Mark  or  Ocna,  or  anything  relating  to  them,  for  at  least  eight 
hours.  My  mind  was  full  of  Nora,  and  of  my  future  happiness 
with  her.  My  slumber  should  have  been  soft,  and  my  dreams 
pleasant.  I  had  not  taken  anything  for  supper  which  was  likely 
to  lay  the  keel  of  a  nightmare  in  digestive  organs  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  yet  something  unpleasantly  like  one  came  upon  me 
with  my  first  sleep. 

I  was  in  a  room  as  dififerent  from  that  in  which  I  had  gone  \^ 
bed  as  it  was  possible  for  two  rooms  to  be.  The  floor  was  of  red 
brick,  the  ceiling  low  and  crossed  by  five  huge  oak  beams.  On 
my  right  hand,  as  I  stood  facing  the  door — through  which,  by  the 
by,  I  did  not  seem  to  have  entered — was  a  large  oriel  window, 
glazed  with  small  triangular  pieces  of  greenish  glass  set  in  lead. 
Opposite  to  this  was  the  fireplace — a  cavernous  recess,  flanked  with 
seats,  and  containing  a  broken  lawn-mower  and  a  pair  of  rusty  iron 
*  dogs.'  Three  steps  led  up  to  the  door  (showing  that  the  room 
must  be  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  house),  and  built  into  the  wall 
on  each  side  of  it  were  four  wide  oaken  presses,  two  to  the  right 
a^d  two  to  the  left,  which  filled  up  the  rest  of  that  side.  The 
lourth  side  was  a  plain  whitewashed  space.  The  furniture  consisted 
of  one  chair,  a  small  mahogany  three-legged  table,  and  a  very  old- 
fashioned  turn-up  bedstead.  Waking :  I  know  that  I  had  never 
been  in  such  a  room,  nor  can  I  remember  ever  having  seen  any- 
thing like  it  in  a  picture,  or  having  read  a  description  of  any 
place  resembling  it.  Dreaming  :  I  felt  no  surprise  at  being  there, 
although  the  bed  was  occupied.  Gradually  I  began  to  understand 
that  the  occupant  of  the  bed  was  the  lady  I  had  known  as  Ocna 
Wenlock,  and  yet  it  did  not  strike  me  that  I  was  intruding.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  a  right  to  be  where  I 
was,  because  the  room  was  hers. 

Understand  me.  I  did  not  see  her.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  me  to  look  in  her  direction,  to  know  that  she  was  present.  I 
took  no  more  interest  in  her  than  in  the  broken  mowing-machine, 
or  the  three-legged  table,  or  anything  else  which  had  been  taken 
in  by  my  first  glance  round  the  roomi    Ifdt  ^j^tbySbfLiwaf  ilhere^ 
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that  she  knew  I  was  there,  and  that  we  should  not  come  into  per- 
sonal contact,  however  loDg  the  dream  might  last.  I  also  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  the  room  which  was  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  me ;  and  as  I  looked  around  under  this  impression,  my 
eyes  became  fixed  and  my  mind  fascinated  by  the  closed  doors  of 
the  second  press  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  doorway. 

Now,  there  were  eight  sets  of  doors ;  one  pair  as  much  like  the 
rest  as  similarity  of  material,  colour,  and  workmanship,  toned  down 
by  use  and  age,  could  make  them.  There  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  stand  in  front  of  that  particular  press,  and  be,  as  I  have 
said,  fascinated  by  it.  I  had  no  fear  that  the  closed  doors  hid 
anything  horrible,  so  that  when  they  slowly  parted,  and  swung 
back  to  their  full  extent,  I  was  not  startled.  The  movement  ap* 
peared  to  answer  my  wish  to  know  what  was  inside. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  inside :  only  some  gardening 
tools,  a  set  of  bowls,  and  three  or  four  old-time  cricket  bats  on  the 
lower  and  wider  shelves.  Higher  up  I  saw  a  net  and  fishing  tackle, 
a  game  bag,  and  a  machine  for  filling  cartridges.  Higher  up  still, 
on  the  easiest  level  to  get  at,  were  a  lot  of  farriers'  instruments  for 
shoeing,  bleeding,  and  dosing  horses,  several  books  on  Veterinary 
Surgery,  and  a  few  gallipots  and  bottles — nothing  more.  The 
upper  shelves  were  empty.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  inspire 
fear  or  horror ;  but  yet,  whilst  the  thought — *  Well,  if  there  6e  a  sur- 
prise in  store  for  me,  it  isn't  there,'  was  forming  in  my  mind,  an 
indescribable  sensation  of  horror  and  of  fear  began  to.  creep  over 
me.  I  felt  that  I  must  shut  those  doors,  or  I  would  be  overpowered 
by  an  influence  full  of  agony,  terror,  and  death,  which  seemed  to  be 
pouring  forth  from  between  them,  and  growing  stronger  and 
stronger.  But  I  could  not  move.  Nightmares  are  common 
enough,  I  suppose,  and  every  one  who  has  had  one  knows  what  I 
suffered  in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  at  those  doors  and  close  them. 
When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  sitting  up  in  bed  bathed  iu  perspira- 
tion, with  a  throat  as  dry  as  a  lime-kiln,  and  feeling  as  though  I 
had  run  a  mile  at  the  top  of  my  speed. 

The  morning's  post  brought  me  letters  from  Mark  and  Ocna. 
The  former  I  read  to  Nora,  the  latter  I  kept  to  myself,  for  it  was 
as  follows : 

Dear  Friend, — ^Mark  knows  that  I  am  not  a  widow,  and  isn't  angry.  I 
think  he's  glad.  He  was  terribly  jealous  of  you,  but  that  is  now  at  an  end.  I 
think  I  sbaU  love  him.  I  want  you  to  wish  with  aU  your  heart  that  I  shaU. 
Pray  do  not  repeat  to  any  one  what  passed  during  our  last  conversation.  I  shall 
lose  those  ideas  when  I  have  a  good  man  for  my  husband.  Mark  wants  to  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  have  no  objection.  Do  not  think  me  im- 
kind  if  I  say  that  I  would  rather  not  see  you  again  until  we  are  married,  and 
beg  that  you  will  make  some  excuse  not  to  be  present  at  our  wedding,  juvlvc 

Yours,    Ocna. 
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In  Mark's  letter  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  t)e  ttarriecl  at 
once,  but  Ocna  insisted  on  three  weeks'  delay.  He  concluded  by 
begging  me  to  let  no  engagement  stand  in  the  way  of  my  being 
his  best  man. 

What  was  I  to  think  ?  What  was  I  to  do  ?  Did  this  sphinx 
of  a  woman  love  me,  after  all,  and  fear  that  my  presence  would 
influence  her  against  Mark  ?  If  so,  how  could  she  ask  me  to  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  she  should  love  him  ? 

I  remained  a  week  with  Nora's  family,  and  then  went  home  to 
prepare  for  her  promised  visit  to  mine.  Our  railway  was  not  in 
existence  in  those  days.  I  had  to  go  to  Bristol  by  the  Great 
Western,  take  the  steamboat  to  Swansea,  and  thence  had  a  six- 
miles'  drive  to  reach  my  destination.  The  servant  in  charge  of 
the  dog-cart  had  been  for  years  in  our  service,  and  of  course  I  got 
into  coDversation  with  him.  How  were  they  all  at  home  ?  and  so 
on ;  and  what  was  the  news  ?  Well,  there  was  no  news  in  par- 
ticular, as  of  course  I  had  heard  of  the  murder.  I  had  not  heard 
of  any  murder  in  our  parts  and,  wanted  to  be  told  all  about  it. 
My  informant  was  one  of  those  tiresome  people  who  plunge  into 
the  middle  of  a  story  with  the  assumption  that  you  know  all  the 
antecedents.  I  think  he  commenced  thus :  *  Well,  you  see,  she 
pisoned  him  with  corrosive  sublimate  in  his  beer  ; '  and  was  vexed 
when  I  asked  who  *  he '  was,  and  who  ^  she '  was,  and  when  and 
where?  However,  I  got  at  all  he  knew  by  degrees ;  and  this  was 
the  result.  An  old  and  exceedingly  disreputable  person,  named 
Tanner,  lived  in  a  tumble-down  house  attached  to  an  extinct 
copper  mine  on  the  outskirts  of  Swansea,  and  about  seven  miles 
from  where  we  lived,  and  had  lately  been  waited  upon  by  a  niece 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  home  out  of  charity  (the  only  kind  thing, 
I  suppose,  he  ever  did)  upon  the  death  of  her  father.  She  was 
young,  pretty,  vain,  and  not  particularly  steady ;  as  it  appeared 
that  she  had  run  away  from  home  with  a  circus  company  when 
she  was  fifteen.  Her  home  had  been  at  Leamington,  where  her 
father  kept  a  livery  stable,  and  let  her  do  pretty  much  what  she 
pleased.  If  a  gay  place  like  Leamington  did  not  content  her, 
it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  not  enjoy  life  in  a  lonely  Welsh 
hotel,  in  company  with  a  man  who  got  drunk  regularly  eveiy 
night,  and  threw  whatever  he  could  reach  at  her  head  every  morn- 
ing of  his  life.  She  did  not  run  away  this  time,  but  got  some 
corrosive  sublimate ;  put  a  teaspoonfal  of  it  in  old  Tanner's  beer, 
and  sobered  him  for  ever.  Then  she  packed  up  her  things,  took 
two  hundred  and  seventy  sovereigns  which  he  kept  hid  in  an  old 
stocking,  and  ran  away.  The  case,  as  put  by  my  informant,  was  a 
very  clear  one,  and,  he  added,  *  she'll  be  hung,  sure/  -^^-'^i^ 
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I  have  said  that  my  fisither  held,  among  other  oflSces,  that  of 
clerk  to  the  comity  justices.  In  this  capacity  he  had  to  prepare 
the  indictments  upon  which  prisoners  were  tried  at  the  assizes, 
and  instruct  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  As  soon  as  home-talk 
was  exhausted,  I  naturally  asked  about  the  murder.  ^  Come  to 
the  office  to-morrow,'  said  my  father,  ^and  I'll  show  you  the 
depositions.' 

'  When  I  am  for  the  prosecution,'  he  began,  ^  I  think  over  the 
caae  as  though  I  were  for  the  defence  ;  and  rice  ver^a.  That's  the 
way  to  find  out  the  weak  places  and  stop  up  the  holes.  Now,  then. 
Two  heads  are*  better  than  one.  Listen,  and  see  what  reasons  you 
could  give  a  jury  to  find  Elizabeth  Tanner  not  guilty  of  murder* 
ing  her  uncle. 

^  Bobert  Tanner  died  from  the  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
mixed  in  his  beer,  on  the  19th  of  last  December.  Enough  of  the 
poison  was  found  in  his  stomach  to  kill  five  men,  and  as  much 
more  remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  beer  pot.  His  niece  and 
servant,  Elizabeth,  was  the  only  person  in  the  house  with  him,  and 
as  soon  as  the  doctor  said  the  word  ^  poison '  she  ran  away,  taking 
all  she  could  find  of  the  old  man's  money  with  her.  This  seems 
to  twist  a  powerful  strand  of  the  rope — don't  it  ?  Well,  there 
are  facts  which  untwist  it  a  little.  The  old  man  not  only  had  a 
lock  tap  to  his  beer  barrel,  but  locked  up  the  cellar  in  which  it 
was  kept.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Elizabeth-  had  any  key. 
When  the  poison  began  to  work,  she  ran  all  the  way  into  Swansea 
for  a  doctor ;  and  when  he  asked  what  Tanner  had  1>een  eating  or 
drinking  last,  she  gave  him  the  pot  with  half  a  pint  of  liquor 
still  in  it,  and,  as  I  have  said,  enough  poison  in  ihaX  to  kill  five 
men.  If  she  is  a  murderess,  she  is  a  great  fool,  but  there  is  no- 
thing out-of-the-way  in  that.  Murderers  always  do  stupid  things. 
She  ought  to  have  thrown  away  that  beer,  and  washed  out  the 
pot. 

<  According  to  the  medical  evidence,  he  must  have  taken  the 
poison  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  time  when  he  usually 
b^;an  to  get  fuddled.  Was  Elizabeth  in  the  house  then  ?  No. 
She  was  at  the  cottage  of  a  Mrs.  Thomas,  more  than  half  a  mile 
away,  from  four  o'clock  till  seven ;  when  she  returned  and  found 
the  deceased  rolling  on  the  floor  in  agony.  Now  for  a  twist  the 
other  way. 

^  The  only  articulate  words  which  the  eying  man  uttered  were, 
<^Damn  her!  damn  her!  This  is  her  work;  damn  her!"  The 
pot  from  which  he  drank  was  not  locked  up.  The  passage-way  in 
which  it  was  kept  was  dark,  the  beer  cellar  was  dark.  Poison 
might  easily  have  been  thrown  into  the  empty  pot,  and  remained 
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there  unnoticed  when  he  drew  his  beer  into  it.  She  might  have  lefl 
the  house  for  the  purpose  of  being  out  of  the  way,  if  by  chance  her 
Bcheme  should  fail. 

^  Where  did  the  poison  come  from  ?  Ah  I  that  bothered  ui 
all  for  a  long  time.  Inquiries  were  made  of  every  chemist  and 
druggist  for  miles  round,  and  also  at  Leamington ;  but  in  vain. 
No  one  had  sold  a  woman  such  a  quantity  of  crude  corrosive 
sublimiate.  At  last,  by  sheer  accident,  in  clearing  out  a  dry  ditch 
near  the  cottage  of  that  very  Mrs.  Thomas,  an  empty  bottle  wis 
found,  bearing  a  label  on  which  was  printed,  '^  Poisox.  Hydrarg. 
BicMarid.  Hayes,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Hereford."  Hayes  identi- 
fied it,  and  proved  that  it  originally  contained  two  ounces  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  he  had  sold  to  a  farmer  named  Killick, 
who  lives  near  Llandilo,  and  is  a  sort  of  hedge  veterinary  soi^geoiL 
Eillick  admits  having  bought  it,  and  taken  it  home  to  makea  wadi 
for  killing  ticks  in  sheep  (for  which  purpose  he  used  about  a  third 
of  the  stuff),  but  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  account  for  the 
bottle  being  found  empty  in  a  ditch  twenty-seven  miles  away  £rom 

his  house ;  until now  comes  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 

case.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  August  last  year,  Warren's 
stage  coach  was  upset  and  the  driver  killed,  close  to  Eillick's 
house,  which  is  on  the  high  road  from  Hereford.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Tanner  was  one  of  the  passengers  on  her  way  to  her  uncle — now  do 
you  see? — and  with  the  rest  of  them,  nine  altogether,  she  was 
entertained  that  night  by  Killick.' 

*  So  that  she  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  bottle ! '  I 
suggested. 

^  So  that  she  did  actually  take  the  bottle,'  my  &ther  resumed, 
*  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  which  I  will  now  read.  Never 
mind  the  preliminaries.  The  witness  is  the  only  female  passenger, 
and  she  deposes  as  follows : 

*  '^  I  have  spent  the  most  part  of  my  life  in  India  with  my  father, 
who  is  an  officer  in  the  army.  We  have  no  regular  home  in 
England,  but  have  occupied  lodgings  in  various  places.  We  were 
at  Cheltenham  for  some  time.  I  remember  the  3rd  of  August;  we 
were  making  a  tour  in  South  Wales.  The  coach  in  which  we  were 
travelling  upset,  and  we  spent  the  night  at  Mr.  Killick's  house. 
The  prisoner  was  one  of  the  passengers.  I  did  not  know  her.  I 
had  never  seen  her  before.  It  was  at  first  arranged  that  we  were 
to  sleep  together ;  but  I  have  always  had  a  room  to  myself,  and 
begged  for  any  sort  of  accommodation  so  that  I  could  be  alone.  I 
think  the  prisoner  was  offended  at  my  not  wishing  to  share  her 
bed.  She  said  some  unkind  things  of  me.  I  was  aoconmiodated 
in  a  sort  of  pantry.     I  was  too  much  excited  by  the  accident  to 
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Bleep  ;  besides,  the  bed  was  very  uncomfortable.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  I  lay  awake.  It  must  have  been  past  midnight,  when  I  was 
Burpriaed  by  something.  Some  one  came  into  the  room  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  her  hand.  It  was  the  prisoner.  She  was  dressed. 
I  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She  made  no  reply.  I  was  fright- 
ened. I  thought  she  had  come  to  quarrel  with  me,  and  hid  my 
£Btce  under  the  bedclothes  for  a  while.  After  a  little,  not  hearing 
anything,  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  she  had  opened  a  cupboard, 
and  was  looking  at  some  bottles  on  one  of  the  shelves.  She  took 
down  several,  looked  at  them,  and  put  them  back  again.  At  last 
she  took  down  one,  looked  at  it,  and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  It 
was  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  one  now  produced."  ['  The 
bottle  found  in  the  ditch,'  interpolate  my  father].  "  I  think  there 
was  a  label  on  it.  I  could  not  read  what  was  printed  on  the  label. 
I  cannot  swear  it  was  the  same  bottle,  but  only  that  it  was  very 
like  it  in  all  respects.  The  prisoner  then  left  the  room.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  was  she.     I  saw  her  face  plainly." 

*  CroaS'-examined. — "  I  did  not  say  anything  to  her  as  she  left 
the  room.  I  did  not  say  anything  but  *  Who's  that  ? '  when  she 
came  in.  I  did  not  say  anything  when  she  took  away  the  bottle.  I 
did  not  tell  any  one  the  next  morning  that  she  had  been  in  my  room. 
I  thought  it  strange  that  she  should  have  come  into  my  room  and 
gone  to  the  cupboard.  I  did  not  like  to  offend  her,  as  she  was  very 
rude.  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  going  to  my  uncle  Tanner. 
I  have  already  said  that  I  did  not  know  her.  No  one  found  me 
out  as  a  witness.  I  came  forward  of  my  own  accord,  when  I  read 
about  this  case  in  the  papers.  I  have  never  seen  a  person  walk  in 
her  deep.  The  deceased  Mr.  Tanner  was  my  mother's  brother. 
My  father  has  not  been  on  terms  with  him  for  years.  I  never  saw 
him.  I  do  not  know  how  his  property  will  go  if  the  prisoner  be 
convicted  of  murder.' " 

'  Now,'  said  my  father,  folding  up  the  brief,  *  what  do  you  make 
of  that?' 

*  Who  defended  the  prisoner  ? '  I  asked. 
'  Lusher.' 

^  He  is  going  to  prove  that  she  walks  in  her  sleep  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  he  will.' 

'  And  he  is  going  to  break  down  your  fine- young-lady  witness 
till  no  ten  words  of  her  story  will  hold  together.  Just  consider,' 
I  went  on,  warming  into  my  subject :  *  these  two  women  are  both 
strangers  in  a  strange  house.  How  could  Elizabeth  Tanner  possibly 
know  that  there  was  poison  in  that  room  ?  If  she  did  know,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  she  would  take  it  whilst  the  other  was  look^j 
ing  at  her  ?    They  had  quarrelled,  or  at  any  rate  Elizabeth  had 
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said  sharp  things  to  her.  Is  it  Kkely  that  she  would  not  have 
taken  her  revenge  by  telling  next  morning  ?  Would  one  woman 
trust  another,  whom  she  had  offended,  to  hold  her  tongue  under 
such  circumstances  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  1  Would  a  truthful  woman 
have  held  her  tongue  in  such  a  case,  under  any  circumstances  ?  If 
Lusher  can  prove  that  the  prisoner  walks  in  her  sleep,  he  can 
easily  make  out  that  she  went  to  the  witness's  room,  Brightened 
her  so  that  she  did  not  know  whether  she  was  on  her  head  or  her 
heels,  and  that  she  either  invented  the  bottle  business,  or  dreamed 
it.' 

*  But  the  bottle  was  foimd  near  Mrs.  Thomas's  cottage.' 

*  Upon  a  public  road,  along  which  hundreds  of  people  i>a®  I 
And  when  ?  Long  after  the  murder,  and  empty !  How  do  you  know 
that  your  fine-young-lady  witness  did  not  take  it  herself  and  throw 
it  there  ?  She  has  a  motive.  If  she  gets  rid  of  her  only  cousin, 
she  doubles  her  share  out  of  old  Tanner's  money.' 

'  You're  prejudiced  against  the  witness.' 

'  I  am,'  I  admitted ;  '  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  certainly  am-' 

*  You  wouldn't  be  if  you  saw  her,'  my  father  said  with  a  smile. 
*  She  is  very  good-looking,  and  gave  her  evidence  before  the  magis- 
trates modestly,  and  with  great  apparent  truthfulness.  I  think, 
with  you,  that  it  can  be  shaken,  but  I  believe  every  word  of  it.' 

*  Ah  I  you're  prejudiced  against  the  6ther  girl.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  who  else  could  have  poisoned  Tanner  ? ' 

*  He  might  have  poisoned  himself.' 

*  Now  you  are  getting  unreasonable.  Bemember  his  dying  ciy, 
"  Damn  her !  This  is  her  work ;  damn  her ! "  He  wasn't  the  sort  of 
man  to  commit  suicide. 

'  Now  then  for  another  counter-twist.  Grant  that  the  prisoner 
got  possession  of  Killick's  bottle ;  let  us  come  back  to  the  question 
of  administering  the  poison.' 

'  You  said  it  might  have  been  hidden  in  the  empty  pot,'  I 
remarked. 

*  If  so,  he  must  have  taken  it  in  his  jirst  drink.  Now,  that 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  would  have  given  such  an  acrid 
taste  to  the  beer,  that  any  sober  man  would  have  detected  some- 
thing wrong  before  he  had  swallowed  the  second  mouthfuL  The 
post-mortem  examination  shows  that  he  had  drunk  more  than  a 
quart.  Eemember,  there  was  a  gill  left  in  the  pot  he  used — a  pint 
one.  According  to  the  hid-in-the-pot  theory,  he  must  have  drunk 
less  than  a  pint,  unless  he  used  something  else  to  drink  out  of; 
and  no  other  pot,  or  cup,  or  glass,  or  mug,  or  anything  of  the  sort, 
was  found.    But  she  ran  away  and  stole  his  money :  that  f^wists  ir 
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*  Could  she  have  given  him  the  poison  after  she  returned  from 
Mrs.  Thomas?' 

^  No — ^impossible.  She  was  seen  to  go  into  the  house,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  called  for  help.     The  old  man  was  dying  then/ 

*  Did  he  leave  any  will  ?  * 

^  Not  he  I    He  was  afraid  of  its  being  known  that  he  was  rich.' 

*  Rich  I    Two  hundred  and  seventy  sovereigns  isn't ^ 

^  That  was  only  his  ready  money.  The  old  rascal  had  mining 
shares  and  house  property  worth  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand pounds.  There  was  plenty  of  motive  for  getting  him  out  of 
the  way.  You  had  better  come  over  with  me  and  hear  the  case 
tried.  Miss  Elizabeth  will  be  well  defended.  Lusher  has  re- 
tained Serjeant  Baikes,  and  they  are  going  to  call  evidence 
for  the  defence.  That  is  why  the  trial  was  postponed  from  the  last 
assizes.' 

*  When  will  it  come  on  ? ' 

*  Early  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday ;  and  that  reminds  me  that 
I've  got  to  see  Killigk  about  getting  a  plan  of  his  house.  I  shall 
drive  over  this  afternoon.  You  can  come  too,  if  you  bk*.  By 
the  by,  you  might  make  the  drawing  for  me.' 

I  went  with  him ;  taking  the  necessary  tackle.  I  was  shown 
along  a  passage  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  door.  I  was  told  to  mind, 
as  there  were  three  steps  down.  I  had  not  reached  the  second, 
when  I  saw  an  oriel  window,  a  cavernous  fireplace,  and  a  red- 
brick floor.  Another  step,  and  I  was  in  the  room  of  my  dream  I — 
in  the  room  where  that  strange  horror  had  overpowered  me,  flowing 
as  it  were  from  the  great  press  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance 
— ^the  very  press  from  which  the  bottle  of  poison  had  been  taken  I 

Then  I  asked  the  name  of  the  witness  who  had  passed  the 
night  there,  and  learned  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  Ocna  Berry. 

My  Thibd. 

*  Pooh  ! '  exclaimed  my  father  as  he  entered ;  '  the  place  smells 
like  a  grave.  Open  the  windows,  Killick,  won't  you  ?  Why,  Frank, 
you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost.' 

*It's  the  foul  air,'  I  stammered.  *  For  God's  sake,  come  out  of 
it,  or  we  shall  be  choked.' 

'  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that,'  my  father  replied.  *  There,  now  I 
here  comes  the  breeze.  Leave  the  door  open,  and  it  will  soon 
drive  out  the  damp.  What  the  deuce  do  you  keep  the  place  shut 
up  for  like  this,  KiUick  ? '  j^ 

Killick  explaiqed  that  he  did  so  because  he  thotiglit^%e  gentle- 
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men — ^meaning  the  justices  and  the  coroner — ^might  come  again  to 
^  rummage ; '  but  from  what  I  afterwards  heard,  it  appeared  that  no 
one  liked  to  enter  the  room  with  ^  them  pisons  and  things '  about, 
lest  they  too  should  get  into  trouble.  Being  a  witness  in  a  criminal 
case  was  considered  a  sort  of  *  trouble '  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
and  is  so  still. 

The  foul  atmosphere  was  a  godsend  for  me.  It  acooimted  for 
my  agitation,  and  served  as  an  excuse  to  hasten  to  the  window 
whilst  Killick  and  my  father  had  their  talk.  I  made  my  measure- 
ments, and  drew  my  plan,  which  included  a  drawing  of  the  press 
from  which  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  upon  which  a  lock  had 
now  been  placed  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  made  at  the  ad- 
journed inquest.  I  will  confess  that  my  heart  beat  painfully  fiist 
when  the  key  was  turned,  and  the  great  doors  opened  before  me 
for  the  second  time. 

Everything  was  there  exactly  as  I  had  seen  in  my  dream  :  the 
bowls,  the  bats,  the  instruments,  the  books,  the  gallipots,  and 
the  bottles.  The  places  of  some  of  these  had  been  changed,  but 
there  they  all  were.  I  got  rid  of  my  father  and  Killick,  on  the 
plea  that  I  wanted  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  room,  and  could  not  do 
so  with  people  talking  around  me.  I  dashed  oflF  what  might  pass 
for  a  drawing,  and  took  up  my  real  interest — to  make  a  thorough 
search  in  and  about  that  press.  What  did  I  think  I  should  find  ? 
I  really  did  not  think  of  finding  anything ;  I  wanted  to  make  my- 
self familiar  with  it,  so  that  it  should  not  haunt  me,  as  I  feared  it 
might  do  if  I  left  it  unexplored.  In  the  first  place,  I  wanted  to 
see  whether  the  doors  would  open  of  themselves  if  a  shake  or  a 
gust  of  wind  should  slightly  part  them.  I  opened  them  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  half  an  inch,  an  inch,  and  then  they  swung  back  by 
themselves,  giving  me  another  cold  creepy  sensation  down  the 
back.  I  searched  every  shelf  from  top  to  bottom,  but  found  no- 
thing to  reward  me  for  dusty  hands  and  a  broken  brace.  The  room 
was  now  bare.  The  turn-up  bedstead  and  three-legged  table  had 
been  removed,  but  the  broken  lawn  mower  and  the  rusty  pair  of 
'  dogs '  were  still  where  I  had  seen  them  last.  '  Now,'  thought  I,  out 
of  mere  curiosity,  *  let  me  see  what  is  in  the  other  presses.*  I  was 
standing  by  the  fireplace  when  this  idea  came  into  my  head,  and 
walked  towards  the  one  at  the  entrance,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
door.  As  I  went  my  foot  slipped,  and  I  nearly  fell.  I  looked  down, 
and  found  that  I  had  slipped  on  a  drop  of  candle-grease.  I  examined 
the  floor  carefully,  and  found  four  others  between  the  spot  where  I 
Btmnbled  and  the  door.  Now,  Ocna  had  sworn  that  Elizabeth 
Tanner  came  into  the  room  with  a  candle.  The  room  had  had  no 
occupant  since  the  night  she  passed  in  it,^and  had  been  closed 
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since  the  14th  of  January.  Something  might  be  made  of  thosa 
grease  spots.  I  would  ask  Killick  when  the  room  had  been 
scrubbed  last,  and  if  any  one  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there  with 
a  candle.  I  was  on  the  second  step,  passing  out,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  to  close  and  lock  the  press.  You  had  to  shut  the  right- 
hand  flap  first,  and  bolt  it  with  a  bolt  that  shot  downwards  into 
the  framework ;  then  you  closed  the  other  on  the  bevelled  edge.  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  forcing  the  bolt  home ;  and  as  it  is  one  of 
my  peculiarities  to  put  such  things  to  rights  if  I  can,  I  took  my 
scarf  pin  and  cleared  out  the  hole. 

There  came  out  of  that  hole  seven  pieces  of  worsted — two 
black,  two  blue,  and  three  white ;  partly  woven  together,  and  all 
the  same  length. 

^  If  Miss  Elizabeth  Tanner  has  a  shawl  with  a  black,  blue,  and 
white  fringe,'  I  said  to  myself,  ^  and  a  bit  of  it  is  missing,  all  the 
Serjeant  Raikeses  in  the  world  cannot  save  her  neck.' 

I  thought  it  wise  to  keep  this  discovery  to  myself  till  I  got 
home ;  but  told  my  father  then  and  there  about  the  grease  spots. 
We  found  that  the  room  had  been  scrubbed  out  for  Miss  Berry 
when  she  insisted  upon  sleeping  alone,  and  that  no  one  went  there 
at  night  with  or  without  a  candle.  We  got  a  bricklayer,  took 
up  the  bricks  on  which  the  spots  were,  and  carried  them  off  with 
us  as  witnesses.  ^  It's  a  circumstance,'  said  my  father,  as  we  drove 
along,  *  with  not  much  in  it  of  itself,  but  I  give  you  great  credit 
for  finding  it  out.' 

Then  I  told  him  what  else  I  had  discovered,  and  he  exclaimed, 
*  By  Jove !  Frank,  you'll  do !  I'll  have  every  rag  that  girl  has 
examined.  All  her  things  are  sealed  up,  and  you  shall  overhaul 
them  yourself.  I'm  so  glad  I  brought  you.  If  we  find  what  you 
suspect,  you're  a  made  man.' 

We  did  find  exactly  what  I  suspected.  Elizabeth  Tanner  had 
a  worsted  shawl — ^black,  blue,  and  white.  She  wore  it  in  the 
coach  on  the  day  of  the  upset,  and  precisely  seven  strands  of  the 
fringe  at  one  comer  were  missing  I  She  must  have  caught  it  on 
the  bolt  of  the  press  as  she  shut  the  door. 

*Now,  how  about  your  prejudice  against  poor  Miss  Berry? 
my  father  asked  triumphantly.     And  the  somnambulism ! '  he  con- 
tinued ;  '  that  won't  do  either.     You'll  have  to  attend  the  trial  as 
an  important  witness  now,  young  man,  instead  of  a  spectator.' 

This  set  me  thinking  of  Ocna  and  Mark.  Their  marriage  was 
fiixed  for  the  24th;  the  trial  was  to  take  place  on  the  18th. 
Would  he  come  with  her  ?  If  so,  how  was  I  to  get  off  going  back 
with  them  ?  I  had  written  to  him,  saying  that  of  course  I  would  be 
his  best  man,  meaning  to  excuse  myself  at  the  last  moment.  3  ^3f 
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had  congratulated  Ocna,  and  told  her  to  rely  on  my  doing  all  slie 
wished.  I  should  have  to  see  her  in  court,  but  that  could  not  be 
helped.  I  thought  it  passing  strange  that  she  had  never  attended 
in  any  way  to  the  murder  of  her  uncle.  Was  this  the  tronblesome 
law  business  of  which  she  had  spoken  ?  As  I  reflected,  I  raniun- 
bered  that  she  had  never  spoken  to  me  of  my  family  or  my  home, 
and  that  I  had  told  her  I  was  going  to  visit  rskjfianciej  without 
mentioning  that  I  should  proceed  to  Wales.  'How  surprised 
she  will  be,'  I  thought,  *  to  find  that  I  am  also  a  witness  in  tiie 
case.' 

By  this  time  all  my  prejudice  had  vanished;  The  unnamed 
witness,  whose  story  on  paper  I  had  picked  to  pieces,  was  an  ab- 
straction whom  I  had  judged  on  abstract  principles — Ocna  Berry 
in  the  flesh  was  another,  and  quite  another,  individuaL 

It  would  be  just  like  her  to  shrink  from  an  altercation  irith 
an  angry,  bold  woman  like  Elizabeth  Tanner ;  just  like  her  to 
ask  no  questions  and  tell  no  tales  about  a  matter  which  might  have 
no  importance ;  just  like  her  to  come  forward  when  its  importance 
was  manifest,  to  tell  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 

But  how  odd  it  was  that  these  two  women  should  be  couains, 
and  not  know  each  other !  How  odd  it  was  again,,  that  the  theory 
of  the  one  about  putting  disagreeable  old  people  out  of  the  way 
should  have  been  carried  out  by  the  other  I  Nevertheless,  I  had 
got  quite  reconciled,  as  it  were,  to  Ocna,  when  a  letter  from  Mark 
threw  me  back  into  doubts  and  questionings. 

*  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear,'  he  wrote,  *  that  my  Ocna  is  far 
from  well.  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  and  took  the  letter  to  her  to 
ask  if  she  would  not  add  a  line.  She  went  with  it  to  her  desk  for 
that  purpose,  and  had  not  walked  three  steps  before  she  fell  as 
though  she  had  been  shot.  The  poor  dear  girl  passed  from  one 
fainting  fit  into  another,  and  is  unable  to  leave  her  room  to-day. 
I  am  very  anxious  and  unhappy  about  her.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
she  insists  upon  keeping  an  engagement  she  has  made  to  go  to 
Devonshire  for  a  few  days  on  the  16th,  to  visit  some  old  aunt  or 
other.  Well  or  ill,  she  says  she  must  go  ;  and  will  not  let  me  go 
with  her.  Her  father  backs  her  up  in  this  insane  resolve,  and  is 
exceedingly  grumpy  when  I  resist  it.  We  almost  quarrelled. 
Wait  till  Ocna  and  I  are  married,  and  Til  teach  him  a  lesson  or 
two.  They  will  be  back  on  the  22nd.  Why  cannot  you  come 
up  at  once,  old  man?  it  will  be  awfully  lonely  when  she's  away.' 

So  she  had  fainted  at  the  sight  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and 
.  was  trying  to  hide  her  attendance  at  the  assizes  for  South  Wales 
by  a  pretended  visit  to  an  aunt  in  Devonshire  I        ^  , 
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•What  folly  1'  I  thought.  *Why,  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  would  have  an  account  of  such  a  trial.' 

The  trial  came  on  as  arranged ;  I  had  a  seat  next  to  my  &ther 
in  the  well  of  the  court,  just  under  the  Counsel  for  the  Grown — 
Durham,  Q*G.,  the  leader  of  the  Circuit,  and  Mr.  Finch,  a  steady 
old  'Junior'  who  did  all  the  heavy  prosecutions.  Mr.  Durham's 
opening  speech  was  calm,  close,  deadly.  The  motive,  the  means 
to  carry  it  out,  the  result,  the  death,  the  flight  of  the  prisoner, 
were  hanmiered  together,  link  by  link,  with  &tal  precision.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  weak  place  in  the  chain. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  the  doctor  whom  the  prisoner 
had  called  in,  and  who  subsequently  made  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation* 

Then  fiurmer  Killick  proved  having  purchased  the  poison,  and 
placed  it  in  the  press  we  know  of;  he  told  about  the  accident  to 
the  coach,  and  that  the  prisoner  and  the  witness.  Miss  Berry,  had 
passed  the  night  at  his  house.  He  swore  that  the  latter  had  worn 
a  shawl  similar  to  the  one  produced,  and  identified  the  bricks  we 
had  taken  up. 

Veiy  little  was  made  out  of  him  in  cross-examination,  except 
that  the  prisoner  wai  a  stranger  to  him,  and  could  not  have  known 
that  he  had  poisons  in  the  house.  Then  Mr.  Finch  rose  and  called 
'  Ocna  Berry.' 

I  had  not  yet  seen  her.  The  witness-box  was  within  three 
yards  of  where  I  sat.  Our  eyes  met  as  she  entered  it,  but  she  made 
no  sign  of  recognition.  She  was  deadly  pale,  and  trembled  so  that 
she  could  hardly  draw  off  her  glove.  The  prisoner,  who  had 
listened  to  the  evidence  so  fiur  in  dogged  silence,  became  violently 
excited,  and  exclaimed,  •That  woman!  oh,  that  woman  I  she'll 
swear  my  life  away  I '  Her  eyes  flashed,  her  bosom  heaved,  she 
struck  her  hand  on  the  bar  with  such  violence  that  the  blood 
came.     Then  she  fidnted. 

I  do  not  know  which  was  the  calmer  of  the  two  during  this 
outbreak — the  Judge,  or  Ocna  Berry. 

I  never  saw  her  look  so  lovely.  Her  pallor  became  her,  and 
added  refinement  and  delicacy  to  her  always  sweet  face.  I  was 
young,  and  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  beauty.  I  b^;an  to  hate 
myself  for  having  doubted  her  story — strange  as  it  was — and 
questioned  the  motives  which  led  her  to  conceal  her  movements 
from  Mark.  Many  people  think  it  degrading  to  give  evidence  in 
a  Court  of  Justice.  She  was  foolish  in  thinking  that  she  could 
deceive  her  lover — ^that  was  all.  And  yet  I  found  myself  saying  io 
my  own  heart,  1  hope  to  Ood  she  will  teU  the  *^%|^'b  ®0^^!f  tl^^^ 
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do  not  remember  her  statement,  as  read  to  me  by  my  £etiher,  do 
me  the  favour  to  turn  back  and  reperuse  it. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  prisoner  had  recovered  and 
was  quiet  again. 

The  case  went  on. 

Having  given  her  name,  age,  &c.  &c.,  her  examination  pro- 
ceeded thus : 

Q.  *  Do  you  remember  the  3rd  of  last  August  ? ' 

A.  '  I  do.  The  coach  in  which  my  father  and  I  were  travelling 
was  upset,  and  we  passed  the  night  at  Mr.  Killick's  house.' 

Q.  *  Was  the  prisoner  one  of  your  fellow-passengers? ' 

A.  *  She  was.' 

Q.  *  Had  you  ever  seen  her  before  ? ' 

A.  ^I  had  not;  but  from  something  she  said  on  the  coach,  I 
knew  she  was  my  cousin.' 

Q.  '  In  what  room  did  you  sleep  ? ' 

A.  ^  In  a  sort  of  pantry  with  a  brick  floor.  They  wanted  me 
to  sleep  with  the  prisoner,  but  I  had  taken  a  dislike  to  her.' 

Q.  *  Well,  I  believe  you  were  not  very  comfortable  ? ' 

A.  *  Oh,  I  was  so  tired,  that  I  could  have  slept  anywhere.' 

Mr.  Finch  referred  to  his  brief;  but  wv  too  old  a  hand  to 
look  puzzled.  Serjeant  Raikes  made  a  note,  and  underscored  it 
twice. 

Q.  *  Did  anything  disturb  you  during  the  night  ? ' 

A.  ^Not  until  I  had  been  to  the  cupboard.' 

Q.  ^  I  suppose  you  mean,  not  till  the  prisoner  had  ? ' 

Up  started  the  Serjeant.  *Stop,  stop  I  I  object,'  he  urged. 
<  Really,  my  Lord,  such  a  suggestion  is  most  improper.' 

*  You  had  better  let  the  witness  tell  her  story  in  her  own  way,' 
said  the  judge.  <  Gro  on,'  he  added  kindly  to  Ocna ;  '  take  your 
time,  and  tell  what  happened  in  your  own  way.' 

Her  beauty  attracted  every  eye.  There  was  a  peculiar  ring  in 
her  voice — though  it  was  low  and  sweet — ^which  hushed  every 
other  sound.    You  could  hear  a  pin  drop  as  she  proceeded. 

<  I  went  to  sleep  almost  directly  after  I  got  into  bed,  but  I 
woke  up  about  one  o'clock,  and  began  to  think  about  Unde 
Tanner,  how  rich  he  was,  and  how  horrid ;  and  what  a  good  thing 
it  would  be  for  us  if  I  could  kill  him,  and  not  be  found  out.' 

I  will  not  even  try  to  describe  the  sensation  this  produced. 
The  prisoner  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  half  laugh,  half  scream. 
Finch  turned  round  and  looked  at  his  leader,  aghast.  The  Ser- 
jeant was  so  excited  that  he  could  hardly  take  down  the  words. 

*  Are  you  trifling  with  the  court,'  asked  the  judge  severely,  *  or 
is  it  possible  you  have  been — ?  Mr.  Finch,  is  four  witness  sober? 
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'  I  am  quite  sober,'  Ocna  replied  for  herself;  *  I  miist  tell  the 
truth.  I  know  I  have  sworn  falsely  once  before,  but  I  must  tell 
the  truth  to-day.'  There  wad  no  movement  of  surprise  now. 
The  court  was  as  silent  as  a  graveyard  at  midnight ;  you  could 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock :  /  could  hear  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  The  judge  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  ^  It  is  my  duty, 
witness,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  criminate  yourself.' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  am,'  she  replied,  as  quietly  as  though  he  had  said, 
^  You  are  not  obliged  to  sing  a  song.'  ^  You  do  not  know.  I  'm,vst 
tell  the  truth.  I  cannot  help  it.  It  was  I  who  poisoned  Uncle 
Tanner.' 

Here  the  pent-up  excitement  burst  all  bounds.  It  began  with 
a  gasp,  and  widened  into  a  rush  of  feet  and  a  roar  of  tongues. 
The  court — like  most  of  our  courts  of  justice— was  so  constituted 
that  about  one-fifth  of  those  assembled  in  it  could  hear  what  went 
on.  Those  who  could  not  hear,  rushed  forward  to  learn  what  had 
happened.  Thpse  who  had  heard,  rushed  back  to  tell.  In  vain 
did  the  criers  call '  Silence  I '  and  the  Javelin-men  thump  the  floor 
with  the  butts  of  their  ungainly  weapons.  It  was  not  until  the 
order  to  clear  the  court  had  been  executed  by  the  police  with 
main  force,  that  comparative  order  was  restored. 

All  this  time  Ocna  stood  in  the  witness-box,  unnerved. 

'  I  must  admit,'  the  judge  began, '  I  have  been  unable  to  take 
a  note  of  the  last  answer  given  by  this  witness.' 

^  I  have,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  '  After 
your  Lordship  had  mercifully  recommended  the  witness  not  to 
convict  herself,  she  said,  *  I  ifnust  tell  the  truth.  I  cannot  help  it. 
It  was  I  who  poisoned  Uncle  Tanner.' 

^  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Durham  ? '  from  the  Bench. 

'  It  is,  my  Lord.    I  fear  the  witness  has  been  tampered  with.' 

'  Tampered  with  I '  repeated  his  Lordship.  *  If  she  had  modi- 
fied her  first  statement  so  as  to  screen  the  prisoner,  I  might  have 
thought  so ;  but  she  accuses  herself.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
questions  you  have  to  consider  now  are  simply  these — first,  is  she 
in  her  right  senses  ?  and  then,  if  she  be  not — can  you  go  on  ^ith 
the  case  ? ' 

^  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  for  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  I 
may  consult  with  my  learned  friend  and  the  gentleman  who  in- 
structs us,'  said  Durham. 

*  Have  you  any  objection,  brother  Eaikes  ? ' 

*  None,  my  Lord,  provided  that  the  witness  be  not  allowed  to 
leave,'  said  the  Serjeant. 

<  The  witness  must  certainly  be  detained  in  custody,'  said  the 
judge.    *  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  in- 
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oonvesience,  but  you  must  see  the  propriety  of  the  coutse  sug- 
gested. The  case  is  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  be  examined 
by  some  competent  medical  men.' 

*  Frank,'  said  my  father,  gravely,  as  we  walked  to  the  hotel, 
*  you  are  keeping  something  back  from  me.  Why  did  you  take  a 
prejudice  against  that  woman  when  I  read  you  her  deposition  ?  and 
why  did  she  tell  those  awfiil  lies,  looking  at  you  as  if  yov,  were 
examining  her  ? ' 

^Did  she?'  I  replied,  more  to  gain  time  than  for  anything 
else,  as  I  knew  she  had  never  taken  her  eyes  off  mine. 

*  Yes,  she  did.' 

^  Bemember  that  I  was  sitting  right  under  Finch.' 
^  True,  but  the  level  of  her  look  was  about  his  knee.     What 
does  it  mean  ? ' 

*  Don't  ask  me  now,'  I  pleaded.  *I  don't  know  myself.  I 
have  kept  a  lot  away  from  you  because  I  thought  you'd  laugh  at 
me.  God  only  knows  what  it  means.  The  only  thing  that  I  am 
sure  of  is  that  she  has  spoken  the  truth  to-day.' 

<  You  must  come  with  me  to  Durham's  lodgings,'  my  father 
said  with  decision,  ^  and  tell  all  you  know.  There  must  be  no 
concealment  or  nonsense  in  a  case  like  this.  Unless  we  can  show 
that  she  is  stark  staring  mad,  we  may  just  as  well  give  up  the 
prosecution  at  once,  and  go  home.' 

<  If  it  be  madness  to  have  no  moral  consciousness  of  wrong,  she 
is  mad,'  I  replied. 

I  attended  the  consultation,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it : 
told  them  of  her  extraordinary  submission  to  me,  and  of  the  mis- 
take I  had  made  in  attributing  it  to  affection,  of  my  conversation 
with  her  during  which  she  said  she  was  not  good — would  steal  but 
for  fear  of  punishment,  and  did  not  consider  the  killing  of  trouble- 
some old  persons  to  be  murder ;  told  them  of  my  dream,  of  ~  her 
request  not  to  see  me  until  after  her  marriage,  of  her  pretended 
visit  to  Devonshire ;  told  them  all,  but  made  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain anything.  I  left  these  hard-headed  lawyers  in  the  dark,  but 
I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  light.  There  is  nothing  like  going 
over  a  thing  out  loud  before  third  persons,  to  make  it  clear  in  your 
own  mind.  Thinking  to  yourself  is  like  looking  through  a  cul- 
lender. You  see  the  object  bit  by  bit,  but  its  general  effect  is  not 
presented. 

At  the  hotel  I  found  a  message  from  the  High  Sheriff,  request- 
ing me  to  come  to  the  gaol  at  once.  I  hurried  back  to  Mr.  Dur- 
ham's lodgings,  and  was  told  that  he  had  received  a  like  summons, 
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and  had  started.  In  the  matron's  room  I  found  assembled  the 
Sheriff,  Durham,  and  my  father,  Serjeant  Raikes,  the  doctor,  and 
another  medico  who  had  come  to  investigate  Ocna's  state  of  mind, 
the  matron,  and  Ocna  herself,  who  came  forward  with  a  smile,  and 
held  out  her  hand  as  though  nothing  remarkable  had  happened 
since  last  we  met. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  turning  toward  the  doctors,  *  you  can  ask  me 
anything  you  like,  and  I  will  tell  the  truth.' 

^For  some  reasons  of  her  own,'  remarked  the  gaol  doctor, 
<  which  she  will  not  disclose.  Miss  Berry  declines  to  say  anything 
except  in  your  presence.    That  is  why  we  have  sent  for  you.' 

I  bowed,  and  took  a  seat. 

'  Now,  Miss  Berry,'  said  the  doctor,  *  how  long  ago  is  it  since 
you  began  to  think  that  you  poisoned  old  Mr.  Tanner  ? ' 

'  Think  I  poisoned  him  I'  she  replied ; '  I  did  poison  him.' 

^  Yes,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  heard  voices  saying 
things  to  you  ?  Did  the  voices  ever  say  that  you  had  poisoned 
him  ? — ^now,  think.' 

She  laughed.  *0h,  I  have  read  all  about  that.  Voices? 
nonsense!  Mad  people  hear  voices.  I'm  not  mad.  You  are 
wasting  time  with  your  foolish  questions.  I  want  to  tell  the 
whole  truth.  Listen,  for  I  am  tired.  When  I  was  in  India,  I 
knew  a  girl  who  was  like  me — under  an  influence.  The  man,  like 
him '  (pointing  to  me)  '  could  make  her  do  anything  he  pleased. 
She  could  not  tell  him  a  falsehood.  We  used  to  make  play  of  it. 
One  night,  at  a  party  given  by  the  general,  we  agreed  before  she 
came  that  he  was  to  will  her  to  turn  a  certain  picture  round  with 
its  face  to  the  wall — and  she  did  so  in  the  middle  of  a  dance,  when 
she  thought  no  one  was  looking.  When  she  married,  the  influence 
passed  away.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  the  same  with  me. 
Poor  Mark  I  I  wish  I  had  married  him  at  once,  as  he  wanted. 
From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you ' — ^she  continued,  addressing  me 
— *'  I  knew  that  you  could  make  me  do  what  you  pleased.  When 
I  came  into  court  to-day,  you  willed  that  I  should  tell  the  truth — 
you  know  you  did.  If  you  had  not  been  there,  I  should  have  told 
my  old  story.' 

<  And  sent  an  innocent  woman  to  the  gallows  I '  I  interrupted 
with  a  shudder. 

*  She  is  a  horrid  creature.  It  would  not  have  mattered  much. 
Perhaps  her  lawyers  would  have  got  her  off.  I  had  to  protect 
myself — then.  Well,  I  got  that  poison,  as  I  have  told  you,  and  I 
was  returning  to  my  bed,  when  Elizabeth  Tanner  came  in  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand.  She  was  walking  in  her  sleep.  I  had  left 
the  doors  of  the  cupboard  open,  and  her  shawl  caught  in  the  bolt ; 
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she  tore  it  free,  and  passed  on  round  the  room,  and  out  again. 
How  she  frightened  me  I  Now  let  me  think  what  next :  Oh  I  the 
poisoning.  We  were  dreadfully  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  papa 
thought  that  perhaps  Uncle  Tanner  would  lend  us  some  if  I  asked 
him,  for  my  mother's  sake,  as  he  had  been  fond  of  her.  By  this 
time  the  idea  of  killing  him  hadjquite  gone  out  of  my  head,  for  I 
had  no  chance  to  do  so — don't  you  see  ?  So  we  went  to  Swansea, 
and  I  walked  alone  to  his  house.  When  I  got  there,  I  was  afraid 
to  go  in  because  of  Elizabeth.  I  knew  she  hated  me,  and  would 
interfere  if  she  could.  As  I  waited,  thinking  what  to  do — if  I 
should  send  for  him  to  come  to  me,  or  what — she  went  out. 
"  Now,"  thought  I,  "  the  coast  is  clear,"  and  I  walked  in.  I  foimd 
Uncle  Tanner  in  the  kitchen,  smoking  a  loug  clay  pipe,  and 
drinking  beer  out  of  a  pewter  pot.  At  first  he  was  only  sulky: 
but  when  I  told  him  what  I  wanted,  he  became  furious ;  cmrsed 
my  fether  and  my  mother  and  myself— oh,  so  dreadfully !  I  never 
heard  such  language.  When  I  answered  him,  he  made  a  blow  at 
me  with  a  great  stick  he  had ;  and  if  I  had  not  started  back,  he 
might  have  dashed  my  brains  out.  He  raged  and  foamed  like  a 
maniac.  He  swore  that  none  of  us  should  have  a  shilling  of  his 
money ;  that  it  was  an  insult  and  an  outrage  for  a  man  who  had 
treated  him  as  my  father  had  done,  to  ask  a  favour  of  him ;  that 
he  would  send  for  a  lawyer  and  make  his  will,  giving  everything 
fie  had  to  Elizabeth ;  and  then  he  fell  to  abusing  and  cursing  her 
for  leaving  him  alone.  It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  killing  him 
came  back  to  my  mind.  I  had  the  poison  with  me ;  I  always 
carried  it  about  with  me,  because,  moving  from  place  to  place  as 
we  did,  there  was  nowhere  to  hide  it  safely.  I  turned  my  back 
as  if  to  go,  shook  out  a  little  into  my  hand,  and,  watching  my 
opportunity  as  he  raged  up  and  down  the  room,  tossed  it  into  the 
beer-pot. 

*  On  my  way  back,  I  emptied  the  rest  of  the  stuflF  out  on  the 
road,  and  I  threw  away  the  bottle  into  a  ditch.  We  left  by  ttie 
steamer  at  night.  That  is  all,  I  think.  Stay ;  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  papa  knew  nothing  of  this — ^absolutely  nothing.' 

*  You  have  not  told  us  what  prompted  you  to  come  forward  as 
a  witness  ? '  asked  the  doctor. 

*  Oh  yes,  I  forgot.  It  was  at  Bristol,  I  think,  that  we  read 
about  Uncle  Tanner  in  the  newspapers,  and  heard  that  Elizabeth 
was  accused  of  his  murder.  Papa  gave  a  start,  and  said,  *  Why,  good 
heavens,  Ocna !  if  this  woman  be  hanged,  we  shall  come  in  for  all 
his  property.  That  was  why  I  wrote  atnd  said  I  knew  where  she 
got  the  poison  ;  but  papa  hstd  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  ^  . 
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^  One  murder  was  not  enough  for  you,  then  ? '  asked  Serjeant 
Baikes  with  his  bitter  sneer. 

*  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  murder ^  she  replied  haughtily.  '  Is 
it  murder  to  kill  a  mad  dog  ?  Uncle  Tanner  was  no  use  to  him- 
self or  any  one.  He  would  have  drunk  himself  to  death  in  a 
month  or  two.  He  was  more  than  half  crazy,  as  it  was.  I  con- 
sidered him  rather  as  a  sort  of  mischievous  wild  beast  than  a  man  ; 
but  he  intended  to  do,  and  no  doubt  would  have  done,  us  a  great 
wrong,  as  a  man,  if  he  had  lived.  He  would  have  given  all  his 
money  away  from  us  to  that  creature.  Oh  I  I  know  all  about  hen 
She  ran  away  with  a  circus  rider.  She  was  as  common  and  as  vile 
as  she  could  be  at  Leamington.  Any  one  who  knew  her  there  will 
tell  you  that.  Was  such  a  creature  to  stand  in  my  way,  and  go 
about  rich  and  shameless,  taking  husbands  from  their  wives  and 
lovers  from  their  sweethearts,  as  all  such  wretches  do  ?  Who  knows 
but  that  she  would  have  killed  the  old  man  herself,  if  she  had  a 
chance  I  Depend  upon  it,  such  a  creature  as  she  is  did  not  shut 
herself  up  with  him  in  that  dull  place  for  nothing.' 

'  You  have  told  us,'  said  the  doctor,  after  a  long  pause,  *  that 
you  feel  bound  to  tell  the  truth  now  because  of  some  special 
influence  which  you  suppose  this  gentleman '  (indicating  me)  '  to 
possess  over  you ;  do  you  not  feel  yourself  influenced  by  (rod's 
commandment,  ^^Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour  "  ? ' 

'  Your  neighbour,'  she  retorted,  *  is  some  one  who  is  good  to  you, 
like  the  Samaritan ;  not  a  vixenish  wanton  like  Elizabeth  Tanner, 
who  tries  to  supplant  you  and  do  you  all  the  harm  she  can.' 

*  May  we  take  it,  then,  as  your  opinion,  that  an  act  which  would 
be  wicked  if  done  to  a  good  person  is  excusable  when  done  to  one 
who  is  not  good  ? ' 

*  You  may.  It  is  common  sense.  What  is  the  use  of  being 
good,  and  giving  up  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things,  if  you  are  to  have 
no  advantage  over  people  like  Robert  Tanner,  for  example  ?  I  am 
very  tired,  sir.  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to  say.  You  must 
excuse  my  declining  to  answer  any  more  of  these  foolish  questions.' 

The  next  day  the  chaplain  saw  her  alone,  and  made  no  more 
out  of  her  than  the  doctors  had  done.  *  She  has  the  most  extra- 
ordinary talent  of  perversion,'  he  reported.  '  There  is  not  one 
principle  of  ethics  that  she  does  not  turn  upside  down  and  inside 
out,  to  her  own  perfect  satisfaction.  And  it  is  all  spontaneous,  for 
she  has  read  nothing  that  could  prompt  her  to  such  convictions.' 
This  was  not  strictly  correct,  as  she  had  horrified  the  worthy 
clergyman  with  anthropomorphic  readings  of  certain  events  re- 
corded in  the  Old  Testament:  ^1^ 
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The  trial  of  Elizabeth  Tanner  resulted  in  her  acquittal.  At 
the  next  assizes  Ocna  Berry  took  her  place  in  the  dock.  Poor 
Mark,  who  stood  loyally  by  her  to  the  last,  though  oonvinced  that 
she  was  temporarily  insane,  wished  to  retain  counsel  for  her; 
but  she  insisted  upon  defending  herself.  She  did  so  with  such 
success — insisted  upon-  her  sanity  in  such  a  way — that  the  jury 
found  her  Not  G-uilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  without  leaving 
the  box.  The  usual  sentence — ^to  be  detained  during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure — was  passed,  and  she  was  removed  to  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  where  she  died,  a  raving  maniac,  before  a  year  had  passed. 


My  Whole. 

Now,  the  enigma  presented  is — was  she  insane  all  the  time  ? 
Was  her  idea,  that  I  exercised  an  influence  over  her,  the  delusion 
of  a  failing  mind  ?  Or,  being  sane,  was  her  sad  end  brought  about 
by  the  horror  of  her  position,  and  a  newly  awakened  feeling 
of  remorse  ?  I  have  answered  it  Yea^  and  I  have  been  certain 
that  No  should  be  the  reply,  according  as  I  admitted  or  rejected 
certain  propositions  which  caused  serious  people  at  that  time  to 
scoff.  When  I  ask  myself  how  I  came  to  dream  that  dream,  and 
how  she  came  to  know,  when  about  to  give  her  evidence,  that  I 
willed  her  to  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing supernatural  in  it.  When  I  reflect  that  I  never  had  the 
slightest  wish  to  control  her,  did  absolutely  nothing  to  subject  her 
to  my  will,  and  never  before  or  since  exercised  such  power  over 
any  one — I  am  inclined  to  admit  that  natural  forces  were  at  work 
in  her  poor  brain.  But  then,  the  dream  !  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me.  I  am  a  prosaic,  plodding  old  attomey-at-law, 
with  a  grown-up  family — one  whom  no  one,  I  think,  will  accuse  of 
lunacy.  There  is  a  mystery  about  that  dream  which  flows  over 
the  whole  case,  which  cannot  be  extricated  from  it,  and  which 
carries  me  back  to  a  vicious  circle  in  which  I  go  round  and  round, 
undecided. 

ALBANY  DE   FONBLAKQUE. 
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From  the  Earliest  Times.    Illustrated  by  Anecdotes,  Curious  Speci- 
mens, and  Notes  of  Successful  Advertisers.    By  Henrt  Sampson. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  639  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 
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Sandars.    With  639  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  cloth  extm,  yj.  6d, 

Artemns  Ward's  Works : 

The  Works  of  Charles  Farrer  Browne,  better  known  as  Artemus 
Ward.    With  Portrait,  Facsimile  of  Handwriting.  &c. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  iSf. 

Baker's  Clouds  in  the  East : 

Travels   and   Adventures   on   the   POso-Turooman   Frontier.      By 
Valentine  Baker.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s, 

Balzac— The    ComSdie    Humaine  and   its 

Author.    With  Translations  from  Balzac.    By  H.  H.  Walker. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d. 

Bankers^  A  Handbook  of  London; 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths ;  toge- 
Uier  with  Lists  of  Bankers  from  1677  to  1876b   By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  W.),  Works  by : 

En^h    SumameB :    Their  Sources  and  Significations.     By 

Chaklbs  Warring  Bardsley,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  thtxmghout 

and  considerably  £nlai:ged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7X.  6d. 
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OurlcsltieB  of  Puritan   Nomenolatore.      By  Charles  W. 

Bardslky.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  -js.  6d. 
"  The  booh  is  full  qf  interest ;  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  thorough  and  scholarly 
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Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6j.  6d: ;  gilt  edges,  yj.  6<f. 

Bechstein's  As  Pretty  as  Seven^ 
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Additional  Tales  by  tbe  Brothers  Grimm,  and  100  Illustrations  by 
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A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7J.  6<f. 

Bartholomew  Fair^  Memoirs  of. 

By  Henry  Morley.    New  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 
Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  au.  per  volume. 

BeantiftQ  Pictures  by  British  iblists : 

A  Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries.  In  Two  Series* 
The  First  Skries  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Constable, 
Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward.  Frith, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus  Stone,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Neil,  and  Madox  Brown. 
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GooDALL.  Hemsley,  Horsley,  Marks,  Nicholls,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Pickersgill,  G.  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
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Century,"  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  Author  of  "  The  New  Republic," 
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Murray,  entitled  '*  Joseph's  Coat,"  illustiaied  by  Fred.  Barnard  ; 

and  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Illustrated  Papers  bv  Alfred  Rimmer, 

Author  of  "Our  Old  Country  Towns,"  entitled  "Round  About 

Eton  and  Harrow."    Price  One  Shilling  Monthly. 

♦.♦  The  FORTY-SECOND  Volumi  of  BELGRA  VIA,  elegantly  bound 

in  crimson  cloth,  full  gilt  side  CLnd  back,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d.,  is  now 

ready. — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  volumes  can  be  had  at  2S.  each. 

Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  price  One  Shilling. 

Belgravia  Annual. 

Written  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  Button  Cook,  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald, F.  W.  Robinson,  T.  Akbuthnot  Wilson,  D.  Christie 
Murray,  James  Payn,  &c.  with  Six  full- page  Illustrations.  [In  Nov. 


Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uniform  in  size  for  binding. 

Blackburn's  Art  Handbooks: 

Academy  Notes,  1875.     With  40  Illustrations.  i/. 

Aoademy  Notes,  1876.    With  107  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1877.    With  143  Illustrations,  u. 

Aoademy  Notes,  1878.    With  150  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1879.    With  146  Illustrations,  ix. 
Academy  Notes,  1880.    With  126  Illustrations. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1878.  With  68  Illustrations.  is. 

aroavenor  Notes,  1879.  With  60  Illustrations.  is. 
arosyenor Notes,  1880.  With  48  Illustrations. 
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Akt  Handbooks— r^/fnv^^^. 
FtotnreB  at  the  Paris  Szhlbitlon,  1878.    80  lUastnitions. 
PiotureB  at  South  Kensington.  (The  Raphael  Cartoons,  Sfaeep- 
afaanks  Collection,  &c.}    With  70  Illustrations.    z«. 

The  English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery.    With  114 

Illustrations,    ui 

The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Qallery.  128  Illusts.   ix.  ^. 
Academy  Notes,  1876-79.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
nearly  600  Illustrations  in  Facsimile.    Demy  8vo,  doth  limp,  6x. 

▲  Ck>mplete  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallery. 
With  Notes  by  Hkney  Blackburn,  and  24s  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo^ 
dothlin^),  3f. 

UNIFORM  WITH  **  ACADEMY  NOTES." 
Boyal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878.  117  Illustrations,  ix. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1879.  125  Illustrations,  is. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1880.  1 14  Illustrations,  is, 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1878.  95  Illusts.  is, 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1879.  100  Illusts.  is, 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1880.  120  Illusts.  is. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liyerpool,  1878.  112  Illusts.  is, 
Wallter  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1879.  100  Illusts.  is. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1880.  100  Illusts.  is. 
Royal  Manchester  Institution  Notes,  1878. 88  Illustrations,  is. 
Society  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878 .  95  Illusts.  ix. 
Children  of  the  Great  Olty.  By  F.  W.  Lawson.  With  Fac- 
simile Sketches  hy  the  Artist    Demy  8yo,  xs. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  Proofs,  six. 

Blake  (William) : 

EtchfaiKS  from  his  Works.    By  W.  B.  ScOTT.    T^tfa  descriptive  Text. 
**  The  lest  side  of  Blalu^s  work  is  given  kere,  amd  makss  a  realty  eUtraetivt 
voiume,  wkick  €dl  can  enjoy,    .    .    .    TJu  etching  is  of  the  best  kind,  morerefined 
emddeUcaie  than  the  original  worh,''—SATVttDAV  Rinrisw. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js,  6d^ 

Boccaccio's  Decameron; 

or.  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  Into  English,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  THOMAS  Wright,  Esq..  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portiait,and 
Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d:-  i«t^-«  .««*-»  IBB 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities^ 

chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  An  entirely 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine  full-page  Illustrations. 

Bowers'  (Qeorgina)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Canters  in  Crampshlre.  By  G.  Bowers.  I.  Gallops  from 
Gorseboroueh.  II.  Scrambles  with  Scratch  Packs.  IIL  Studies  with 
Stag  Hounds.    Oblong  410,  half-bound  boards,  21s, 
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facsimile  of  the  originals.    Oblong  4to,  half-bouud,  au. 
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Bret  Harte's  Colleoted  Works.     Arranged  and  Revised  by  the 
Author.    To  be  completed  in  Five  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6j.  each. 

Vol        I.   CoUPLBTE  POSTICAL  AK»  DRAMATIC  WORKS.   With  Steel  PUtC 

Portrait,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Author.  \Ready, 

Vol.    II.  Earlibr  Paprrs— Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches 

— BoHBiMiAN  Papbrs — Si'ANiSHand  American  \MSE»Ti&XReady, 

Vol.  III.  Talus  of  thb  Argonauts— Eastern  Skbtchbs.       \  Ready, 

VoL    IV.  Gadribl  Comroy.  [/»  tfU  Press, 

Vol.     V.  Stories— Con DEXSED  Novels,  &c.  [Inths  Press. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With 

Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellbw,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  71.  6di 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog,- and  other  Stories.  By  Brst  Haktb, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs. ;  clodi  limp,  ax.  &/. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.     By  Bret  Harte.    Fcap. 

8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6eL 

The  Luok  of  Roaring  Oamp,  and  other  Sketohes.    By  Brxt 

Habtb.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  s#. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Iioye  Story.   By  Bret  Harts.   Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

cover,  x#. ;  cloth  extra,  ai.  6dL 


Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-page  Portraits,  41.  td, 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  Marlgnrs  of  Science, 

Small  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  41.  6d, 

Brewster's  (Sir  D.)  More  Worlds  than  One» 

the  Greed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian. 
Demy  8vo.  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  30^. 

British  Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  b^ 
a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  bt  hand.  By  Benjamin  H, 
Barton,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  partly  re>written  by  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L..S., 
Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

THB  STOTHARD  BUNYAN.—CiGfm  Svo,  doth  extra,  gflt,  yj.  6d» 

Btinyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  zy  beautiful  Sted  Plates  by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustxations,  yj.  6</. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals. 

V^th  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twdve  full-page  Plates. 

Demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  141. 

Campbell's  (Sir  Q.)  White  and  Black : 

The  Outcome  of  a  Visit  to  the  United  States.      By  Sir  Georgb 
Campbell,  M.  P. 
"  Few  persons  art  kkefy  I0  iakg  it  »>  wiihami  finishing  //.**— Nonconformist. 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  w.  6d.  -*       • 

Oarlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir. ^ 

Small  4to,  doth  gilt,  with  Coloured  IllustiatioDS,  zof.  6d. 

Chancer  for  Children:  . .  ^  ,     ^ 

A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  H.   R.   Haweis.     Wth  Eight  Coloured 

Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ar.  6d, 

Chancer  for  Schools. 

By  Mre.  Haweis,  Author  of  '*  Chaucer  for  Children."  ^Nearly  ready. 
This  is  a  co/iout  oftdjudiciautsilecttem/rom  Ckauctr's  TaUt.vnthfuUnotn 
M  ^U  history,  manners^  customs,  and  language  of  th*  /^urUenth  century,  wttM 
marginal  ghssary  and  a  literal  poetical  version  in  modern  English  tnJaraUel 
columns  with  the  original  poetry.  Six  of  the  Canterbury  TaUs  are  thusfretented, 
in  sections  ^from  lo  to  200  linos,  mingled  vuith  prose  narrative.  ^*f*5'^^ 
Schools  "  is  issued  to  meet  a  widely-expresed  want,  and  is  especial^  adapted  for 
class  instruction.    It  may  be  profitably  studied  in  connection  nith  the  maps  and 

illustrations  of**  Chaucer  for  Children." 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  limp,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  ai.  6d, 

Cleopatra's  Needle: 

Its  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  England.     By  Sir  J.  E  Alexakder. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js,  6d* 

Colman's  Hnmorons  Works : 

"Broad Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers."  and  other  Humorous 
Worics.  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  BucKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by : 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.     By  Moncure  D.  Conway, 

M. A.    Two  Vols. ,  royal  8vo,  with  65  Illustrations,  aBs. 
"  A  valuable  contribution  to  mythological  literature.  .  .  .   There  is  much 
good  writing,  a  vast  fund  of  humanity,  undeniable  earnestness^  and  a  delicate 
sense  of  humour,  all  set  forth  in  pure  English.*'— Cohteupouary  Review. 

A  Necklaoe  of  Stories.     By  Moncure  D.  Conwav,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hbnnbssy.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
"  This  delightful  *  Nechlace  of  Stories*  is  inspired  with  lovely  and  lofty 
sentiments.**— li.iMSTJtATKD  London  News. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  a^. 

Cope's  History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  9Stlu  By  Sir  Willjam 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  ys.  6d, 

Creasy's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians ; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Batttos  of  the  World." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  js.  6d, 

Crednlities,  Past  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.  S.  A.,  Author  of  **  Finger-Ring  Lore^"  &c« 
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NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  OF  '' PRIMITIVE  MANNERS 
AND  CUSTOMS. "—Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Orimes  and  Fimishxuents. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  Dei  Dslitti  e  dcUe  Pene." 
By  James  Anson  Farrer. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  js.  6d,  each. 

Omikshank's  Oomio  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Sbribs  :  The  First  from  1835  ^o  '^3  *  ^  Seoomd 
from  Z844  to  Z853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Thacksrat.  Hood,  Mathew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Bbckktt, 
Robert  Brough,  &&  With  a,ooo  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank,  Hinb,  Landells,  ftc. 

Parts  I.  to  XIV.  now  ready,  au.  each. 

Onssans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  B.  Cussans.    Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 

%•  Par/s  Xy,  and  XVI,y  computing  the  work,  an  nearly  ready. 

"  Mr,  Cmsmohs  koM,  from  souresM  not  acctsnblt  1»  Clutttrbuck,  mads  tmoti 

vabmili  additions  U  iho  manorial  history  o/ihs  comity  from  ihs  sarUsst  foriod 

damntuardsp  clsarsd  up  many  doubtful  points,  and  gvosn  original  dstmus  00m 

csmistg  various  subjtctt  untouchsd  or  imporfoctly  irsatsd  by  that  writor,*" 

ACADBMY. 

Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morooco,  gilt,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  J^^  yj. 

OyclopsBdia  of  Costume ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military— 
from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  Goieral  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of 
Europe.    By  J.  ft.  PlanchS,  Somerset  Herald. 

The  Volumes  may  also  be  had  separatsfy  (each  Complete  in  itself)  at  £1  z3f .  6dl  each ! 
▼oL  I.    THB  DIOnONABT. 

▼OL  n.  A  aSNERAL  BISTOBT  OF  008TUMB  QT  BUBOPB. 
Also  in  95  Parts,  at  51.  each.  Cases  Cor  binding,  5^ .  each. 
"A  comprthsHsiv*  and  highly  valuable  booh  of  r^eronci,  .  .  .  Ws  havo 
rarsly  fasUd  to  find  in  this  booh  an  account  of  an  articls  of  tlrsss,  while  in  most 
^  ths  entries  curious  and  instructive  details  are  given,  .  .  .  Mr,  Planchfs 
enormous  labour  of  lovSf  the  production  of  a  text  which,  whether  in  its  dictionafy 
form  or  in  that  of  the  '  General  History,*  is  within  itsintended  scope  immeasurably 
ths  best  and  richest  worh  on  Costume  in  English,  .  •  .  This  booh  is  not  only 
ant  qf  ths  most  readable  worhs  of  ths  hind,  but  intrinsically  attractivs  asid 

'  g,** — ATHBN.AUM. 


**A  most  readable  and  interesting  worh-^and  it  can  scarcely  be  consulted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  military,  court, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  •  All  the  chromo-lithsgraphst 
and  most  of  ths  woodcut  illustrations— ths  latter  amounting  to  several  thousands 
^^ars  very  elaborately  executed;  and  ths  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  ths  library  and  ths  ladisi  drawing-room.^— -Tiuxs. 
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Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlar:ged,  demy  8vo,  doth  eztza, 
with  Illustrations,  24r. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Oronnds  of 

the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of 
the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richabd  Irving  Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Blackmorb  ;  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn 
by  Ernest  Grisbt. 

Demy  8to,  doth  extra,  xor.  6^. 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Oreat  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  thdr 
Oddities.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  doth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  xSj. 

Donraven's  The  Oreat  Divide : 

A  Nanative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer  of 

1874.     By  the  Earl  of  Dun  raven.     With  Maps  and  numennis 

striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromlbt. 

"  Then  has  not  for  a  long  timt  iipptartd  a  better  bo^  0/  travel  ikmn  Lord 

DuHraven'M  *  The  Great  Divide.*    .    .     .     The  bock  is  full  of  clever  obsorvoHoUt 

emdboth  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thorounkly good** — Athbnjbum. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21J. 

Drury  Lane  (Old) : 

Fifty  Years'  Recollections  of  Author,  Actor,  and  Manager.  By 
Edward  Stirling.  {In  the  press. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  zdr. 

Dutt's  India,  Past  and  Present; 

with  Minor  Essays  on  Cognate  Subjects.  By  Shosheb  Chunder 
Putt.  RAi  B&bAdoor. 

Crown  8v«,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustntions,  dr. 

Emanuel     On     Diamonds    and     Precions 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harrt  Emanubl,  F.R.Q.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 

Demy  4to,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  361. 

Emanuel  and  Orego.— A  History  of  the  Oold- 

smith's  and  Jeweller's  Art  in  all  Ages  and  in  all  Countries.  By  E. 
Emanuel  and  Joseph  Grego.    With  numerous  fine  Engravings. 

[/if  preparation. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  lUustratioiis,  7^.6^. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House, 
with  fiill  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J.  R1CHARD8OM. 
Third  Edition.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8?o,  doth  boordf^  6r.  per  Voltime. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  IntrodttctioDa  and  Annotations,  by  Rer.  A.  B.  GsosAST. 

**Jfr.  Gr0$art  kmt  ^tHi  ikg  mutt  laiari^tu  mmdikg  utMi  gmtkmsuutic  tmtt  §m 

tk€  t^ifict  rtaUnUioH  tmd  ^rturvaiion  c/  tMg  Uxi,   .   .  From  Mr.  Gmmri  w 

«/m|w  **Mff  ^f^d  alwayt  rtctim  tkt/inal  mmiU  ^wtMtpatuni  mmd  ctmj^gUtU 

I.  Flotoh«r*8(OileB,B.I>.)Com«  '  3.  Hanick'i  (Rob«rt)  Hagperi- 


plete  Poems  t  Christ*!  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-In- 
troduction and  Notes.    One  VoL 

,  Daviefl'  (Sir  John)  Oompleta 

Poetical  Works,  bcluding  Psalms  I. 


det.  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 
Collected  Poems.  With  Memorial- 
Introducdon  and  Notes,  Steel  Por- 
trait, Index  of  First  Lines,  and 
GloenrialIndez,ftc    Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidney*!  (Sir  Philip)  Oom- 

plete  Poetical  Works,  including  all 


to  L.in  VerM.  and  odier  hitherto  those  in  "Arcadia."   WithPortnit. 

Unpoblished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time  MemoriaMntroductkm,   Essay    oa 

Collected  and  Edited.    Memorial-  the  Poetiy  of  Sidney,  and  Notes. 

Introduction  and  Notes.   Two  Vols.  Three  Vols. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR,  ANDREW  WILSON. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  js,  6d, 

Evolution  (Chapters  on) ; 

A  Popii!ar  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Develop- 
ment. By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.  &c.  [/«  prtparaHon, 
Ahstrtut  of  Contents :— The  Problem  Stated— Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
ETolution— What  Evolulion  is  and  what  it  is  not— The  Evidence  for  Evolution — 
The  Evidence  from  Development— The  Evidence  from  Rudimentary  Organs— The 
Evidence  from  Geographical  Distribution — ^The  Evidence  from  Geology — Evolution 
and  Environments— Flowers  and  their  Fertilisation  and  Development—  Evolution 
and  Degeneration— Evolution  and  Ethics— The  Relations  of  Evolution  to  Ethics 
and  Theology,  &c.  &c. 

Folio,  doth  extra,  £,\  lis.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Fordgn 
Artists.    Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
**//  wcttld  Moi  bi  tasy  to  mui  wih  a  mort  sum/tnous,  and  at  tki  tarns  tim$ 
m  mwro  tasi^/ul  tmd  instntctivt  drawing-room  Aw*. '^—Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6f. 

Fairholt's  Tobaoco : 

Its  History  and  Associations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  iia 
Bianufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Ehr  F. 
W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards  of 
ICO  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  41.  6d, 

Faraday's  Ohemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lecturas  delivered  to  a  JuvenUe  Audience.  A  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  W.  Crookbs,  F.C&    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  lUustntions,  4^.  6^. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edition.  Edited  byW.  Crookbs.  F.CS.  Numerous  Illustrationa. 
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Crown  8yo,  doth  extra,  with  lUiatiatiaiii^  7s.  M 

Flnger-Riiig  Lore: 

Historical.  Lmndary,  and  Anecdotal.  B7  Wm .  JONM,  P.S.A.  With 

Hundreds  of  luostntions  of  Carious  Rings  of  all  Aget  and  Countries. 

**0n«  of  thou  gMti^in^  bookt  which  art  a*  fmU  ^  ammstwumi  mt  tf  butme' 

Price  One  Shilling  Monthlr. 

Oentleman'B  Magazine  for  1881. 

The  yanuary  Number  will  contain  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Serial 
Story,  entitled  "  The  Comet  op  a  Season,"  by  JtrsTiN  McCarthy, 
M.P.,  Author  of  "  Donna  Quixote,"  &c. 

*«*  Nam  ready,  the  l^oiumt /or  jAHV ART  io  TuNB,  z88o,  cloth  txira, 
frieo  81.  6d*;  and  Cases  for  Hnding,  price  ai.  oeuk, 

Demy  8vo,  illuminated  cover,  price  One  Shilling. 

The  Oentleinan's  Annual. 

Containing  The  Post  Ring.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  HtJNT.— Skeix- 
TON  Keys.  By  D.  Christie  Murray.— Love  that  Purifies.  By 
Henrietta  A.  Duff. ^ {In  November, 

THR  RUSKIN  GRIMM.— Sqaaxe  8n>,  doth  extra,  6r.  &C ; 
gflt  edges,  7f.  6^ 

Oerman  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  GRnnc,  and  Translated  by  Bdoar  Tatlqb. 
£dited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.    With  aa  Illustrations 
-after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.    Both  Series 
Complete. 
**  The  Hbatratiotu  ^  ihii  volume    .    .    .    aft  of  fmiie  tterlltu^  amd  admirmUe 


inmdi  (in  some  guaiiHeto/delimoaiiaft,imrivaUed  even  iy  him),  .  .  .  Tommhe 
aemewhal  enlarged  copies  <^  ihem,  looking  at  them  thrvufh  a  magmfyhtg  glass, 
emd  never  putting  two  lines  where  Cruikshauh  has  put  onfy  one,  would  he  an  exer^ 
dse  M  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  a/termards  BtUe  to  he  lemmi 
iii  schools.**— Extract/rom  Introduetion  by  Johm  Rdskim. 

Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  ax.  &f. 

Olenny's  A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and 

Greenhouse :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower.  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  GsoRca  Qlennt. 
"  A  great  deal  qf  valuable  in/brmation,  conveyed  in  very  simple  Umguage.  The 
amateur  need  not  wish /or  a  better  guide,*'— I^keus  Mjosrvm. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,doth  extnu  with  Illustrations,  7J.6d, 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Gubl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  bf 
Dr.  F.  HuEFFER.    With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustntioii^  7s,  6d, 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  fiound  there.  By  Jamm  Grben- 
WOOD.    With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanbn, 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  IllustraitioDS,  71.  6<^ 

Greenwood's  Wilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  ObservationB  and  Ezpeiie&oe,  of 
Renurkable  Scenes,  People,and  Places  in  London.  Bj  Jambs  Gkbbn- 
WOOD.    With  13  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfrbd  Concanbn. 

Square  z6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  doth  extra,  or.  per  Yolnme. 

Golden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  History  of  Xngland.  By 

W.  C.  BaNNKTT. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of 

the  Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Jnan. 
Xmerson's  Letters  and  Soolal 

Aims. 

Godwin's  (William)  LiTes  of 

die  Necromancers. 

Holmes's    Autocrat     of    the 

Breakfast  Table.    With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's    Professor     at    the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Complete.    ¥^th  all  the  original  Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving'a  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Soenes  and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Ussaya  of  Ella.    Both 

Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays :  A  Tale 
fiw  a   Chimnev  Comer,  and   other 
Pieces.    With  Portrait,  and  Introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollibs. 


MaUory's  (Sir  Thomas)  MttrC 

d'Arthur  x  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Edited  by  B.  Montgomhob 
Ramking. 

Pasoal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'CuB 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 
plete. 

Boohefouoauld's  MaTims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saihtb- 
Bbuvb. 

St  Pierre's  Paul  and  "Vlrglnlav 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cxjuucn. 

Shelley's    Early   Poems,    and 

Sueen  Mab,  with  Essay  by  IdaoB 
UNT. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems  :  Lson 

aBdCythna,ftc. 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  indod- 

ing  A  Rerutacion  of  Deism,  Zastrood, 

St.  Irvyue,  &c. 

White's  Natural  Historv  of  8el< 

borne.  Edited,  widi  addltiaas,  by 
Thomas  Bbown,  F.L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  gOt  and  gilt  edges,  js,  6d, 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : 

An  Enctclopadia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Cocmtries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Thsodorb  Taylob. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  lUnstmtions,  4J.  6eL 

Onyot'a  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Qeogmpby  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  lay  Professors  Agassiz,  Pxercb,  and  Gray  ;  xe  Bfaps 
and  Engraymgs  on  Sted,  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
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Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Oordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Sostasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  %s. 

New  Symbols.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

LegendB  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dr. 

Medium  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  71.  &/. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  O.)  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclisb,  Gil.- 
BERT,  Hakvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 
"  Tk4  /risk  SketcJUs  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  MiifordU  hetmttfml  EngSsk 
sketches  in  *  Our  Village*  but  ikey  are  far  tmcre  vigorous  euod  picturesque  and 
Mgkt. "^Blackwood's  Magazinb. 

Post  8vo,  doth  extra,  45. 6(f. ;  a  few  large-paper  copies.  half-Roxb.,  xor.  6du 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of. 

By  Don  Felix  db  Salamanca.    With  134  FacsimQes  of  Signatures. 

Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of  "  The 
Art  of  Beauty/'  &c.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Small  SrOt  iliostiated 
cover,  IS, ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d, 

"A  fvett'cousidered  attempt  to  apply  canons  <^  goodituie  to  ike  cottumet 
0/  ladies  of  our  time.  ....  Mrs.  Haweis  writes  frankly  and  to  tka 
point,  ske  does  not  mince  matters,  but  boldly  remofutrutes  witk  ker  tfw»  oex 
on  tke  follies  tkey  indulge  in,  ...  ,  Ive  may  r^ommend  the  book  to  tko 
ladies  wkom  it  cvMorrwf ."— Athkkaum. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  H.   R.   Haweis,  Anthor  of 

**  Chaucer  for  Children."    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ill  edges,  with 
Coloured  Frontisinece  and  nearly  100  Illustrations,  xof.  6id, 
•#•  See  also  CHAUCER,  p.  6  of  this  Catalogue. 

Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  I2j.  each. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.      By  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P. 

**  Criticism  is  disamud  be/ore  a  composition  wkick  provokes  littlebutapprevetL 
This  is  a  really  good  book  on  a  really  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  on  word* 
could  say  no  more  for  it.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  effect  0/ its  general fusttee,  its  breadik 
ef  view,  and  its  sparkling  bucyancy,  that  very  few  of  its  readers  will  dose  thesg 
volumes  without  looking  forward  witk  interest  to  tke  two  [since  publiihe  J]  that 
are  to  follow.**-  Satvkoay  Rbvibw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

Hobhouse's  The  Dead  Hand : 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Property. 
By  Sir  ARTHUR  HOBHOUSS.  Q.C  ,  K. C.S.I. 

Cxt>wn  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  21.  &f. 

Holmes's  The  Science  of  Voice  Production. 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.CP.B. 
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Crown  8vOy  cloth  extra,  \s,  6d. 

BoUingshead's  (John)  Plain  EngUsh. 

"/  mniici^aU  immstue  imttrtainmutU/r^m  tJu^eruMol  of  Mr,  Hol&mgtkmd** 

PlaU  EngUth*  whUh  I  imatriiud  Ubta  fhihlogkiU  work,  hut  wkUh  IJimd  to 

be  a  uri€*  o/ ossays^  in  the  JioUingtheadiam.  or  SUdgo-Hamnur  style,  oh  t/kote 

matters  theatrical  with  which  he  is  so  eminently  conversant,**— G.  A.  S.  in  the 

Illustkatsd  London  Nbws. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  fs.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  op  the  Cohic  Annuali. 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  lllustiatioiia. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s, 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole  :  A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.    With  95  Illustrations  bf 

W.  Brunton  and  £.  C.  Barnes. 
'*  The  amusing  UtUr^ress  is  pr^uselv  interspersed  with  the/iugUmg  rhym§§ 
which  children  love  and  learn  so  easify,     Messrs.  Brunton  and  Barnes  do/iM 
Justice  to  the  writer^ s  meanings  and  a  pleasanter  result  of  the  harmauiaus  c^ 
operation  of  author  and  artist  could  not  6e  desired,"  — Tim u. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

Induding  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  HoaxM. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustimtioiis. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  71. 

Home's  Orion: 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horns. 
With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.  With  Photographic  Portxait 
fix>m  a  Medallion  by  Sctmmers.    Tenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vOk  doth  extra,  js,  6d, 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and   Labour 

Historically  aod  Economically  considered.  Bdng  a  History  and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  thdr  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Polidcal,  Sodal,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George  Howell. 
*'  This  booh  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attom/t,  U  plod  tki 
work  of  trade  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  otjects  in  the  future,  fairfy  Hf0r§  ik$ 
pniSc  from  the  working  maWs  point  ofviow^—VKLL  Mall  Gaztttk. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zar.  6d, 

Hueffer's  The  Troubadours : 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Francis  Huepfer^ 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  5a  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  141. 

Josephus^  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Contaming  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  •*  The  Wa»  of  the  Jews." 
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A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  aod  lUustraticms,  crown  9vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6eL 

Jennings'  The  Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.    Witli  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 

Serpent  Worshippers.     By  Hargrave  Jennings.    With  Five  fuO- 

page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

**Ofu  of  thou  volumu  w^ick  truiy  be  taken  up  and  dipped  into  at  random/or  kaif' 

aM'Jkoitr  s  reading,  or,  on  ike  otker  kand,  appealtd  to  by  tke  student  at  a  tomrte  0/ 

valuable  informaiion  on  a  system  wkick  has  not  enJy  txerdsed  for  hundreds  ^yeem 

an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  mental  development  of  to  shrrofd  apeepu  as  iks 

2'ims,  but  has  captivated  the  minds  of  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  Christendom 
\  ike  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.**— l,nVDS  Msrcury. 

Small  8vo,  doth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s, 

Ravanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.    By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagb.  With 

Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

"  Genuine  new  fairy  ttories  of  ike  old  typot  some  of  them  as  deiig^kiful as  ike 

dist  of  Grimm*  s  '  German  Popular  StoritsJ    ....    For  tke  most  part  tk$ 

iiorits  are downrigkt^  ihorough^going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  adminule  Mud, 

.     .    .    Mr,  Moyr  SmiiKs  tllustrations,  ioo^  are  admirable."^SPEcrAroau 

Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  2s.  6d. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to  Copy  and 

Imitate  it.     By  Daisy  WATERHoass  Hawkins.    With  17  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  lar.  6d, 

Lamb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes 
by  W.  Cargw  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist. 
Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 
Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
'*  Viry  many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  qf  Uierarv  trifles;  hardly  assy 
i§rti$li  wUlfaiiin  tntereet  for  lovers  of  Charles Leunb  atedkss  sister. "— Stakdard. 

Small  8VO4  cloth  extra,  55. 

Lamb's   Poetry   for  Children^  and  Prince 

Dorus.    Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
*<  Tke  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  tke  recovery  of  wkick  all  tke  kearts 
qf  kit  levers  are  vet  warm  with  r^oicing*' — A.  C.  Swinburnb. 

Crown  8yo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  7s,6d, 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Orighial  Editions,  with  many 

Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd.    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  Page 

of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

^A  complete  edition  of  Lamias  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 

wanted,  and  is  now  supplied,     Tke  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains 

to  bring  together  LamPs  scattered  coniribuitons,  and  his  colleciion  contams  a 

mtanbtr  of  pieces  which  are  new  reproduced  for  the  fi^st  time  since  tksir  original 

e^pearunce  in  various  eld periodicals/*'~'^ATVttXiA\  RsviBVtr.  ^ 
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Demy  8vo,  doth  extxa,  with  Maps  and  Illastratioiis.  z8/. 

Lamont's  Yachting  in  the  Arotio  Seas; 

or.  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Ndghbonr- 

hood  of  Spitzbeigen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.      %f  James  Lamont, 

F.R.G.S.    With  numerous  full-page  lUustzations  by  Dr.  UvssAT. 

**  AfUr  wading  through  nmmbtrUu  volumtt  of  icy  ftcHon^  comcoctod  namUhft* 

mud  t/uriom  Hogra^jf  of  Arctic  v^t^^trt,  it  is  fUmttmt  to  moot  with  a  rtal  omd 

gotmm*  voluMo.    .    ,    .    Ho  ohowt  much  tact  in  rocommtiug  his  aduomtmrto,  amd 

thty  art  so  iftton^orsod  with  ofucdotos  and  it^formatioH  as  to  tnaho  thorn  anything 

ha  woarisomoi    .    .    ,    Tho  booh,  as  a  wholo,  is  tho  mast  im^ortmU  addOim 

mods  to  our  Arctic  Utoraiuro  for  a  long  timt,**'^KTHmuKauL 

Crown  8vo,  doth,  full  gilt,  fs,  6d, 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers ;  selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a  Note  on 
some  Fordgn  Forms  of  Veise.  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Crown  8to,  doth,  full  giU,  6s, 

Leigh's  A  Town  Oarland. 

By  Hbnrt  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "Carols  of  Cockayne." 
"I/3fr.  Leigh's  vorso  survioo  to  a  fuhsro  gonoration  and  thoro  is  mo  riiiiwi 
Whv  that  honour  should  not  io  accorded /roductions  so  tUOcato,  so  /Snishod,  and  so 
fuU  of  humour— their  author  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  Poei  of  ths 
Strand.  ....  P^ety  whimsically  does  Mr,  Leigh  treat  the  sub/ects  which  eouf 
mend  themselves  to  him.    His  verse  is  always  admirable  in  ri^thm^  emd  ids 

rhymes  are  hapjfy  enough  to  deserve  a  place  by  the  best  of  Barheun TT^ 

entire  contents  0/ the  volmme  are  equally  noteworthy  for  hetmour  emd  for  daiuH' 
noes  ofworhmanship.**'^ArHEKMUH. 

Second  Edition.— Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s, 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 
*'//  is  well  when  w*  can  tahe  up  the  worh  of  a  realfy  qualified  investigator^ 
who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  serious  professional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
knovdedge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  emd  instruct, 
with  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  worh  is  this 
Uitle  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  ly  Dr. 
Andrew  JVilson,  lecturer  emd  examiner  in  science  at  Edinburgh  and  Gla^ow,  ai 
leisure  inisrvals  in  a  busy  professional  life,  .  .  .  J}r.  Wilsoris  paps  teem  with 
matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy  love  kf  science  and  a  reverence  for  the  truths 

^  <i<i/WWr.*'~SATUHDAY  RgVIBW.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js,  6d, 

Life  in  London; 

or.  The  History  of  Jernr  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank  s  Illustrations,  in  Colonrs,  after  the  OriginalsL 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  eirtra,  6s, 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Albxandbs,  a  A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
••  Thoreau  i  A  Study." 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  eztza,  with  Illastrations,  js.  6d, 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  works. 

Including  «* Outre  Mer."  ••Hyperion,"  "  Kavanafh,"  "The  Poets 
and  Poetiy  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood."  With  P6rtndt  and  IUi»- 
tiations  by  Valentinb  Bromley. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extza,  ^t,  vrith  Illustrations,  js,  6d, 

LongfelloYT's  Poeticu  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numettma 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  51. 

Lnnatio  Asyluxxii  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  a  Sane  Patient. 

"  Tk4  sUry  is  cUver  and  inUrtiing^  tad  heyend  measun  ihgugk  M#  suttftct 
lif •  Thtrt  is  no  ferscnal  HiUmess.  and  no  violence  or  attger.  Whatever  meiy 
hofoo  heem  the  evidence  /or  our  amihor's  madness  when  he  mas  consitned  te  mM 
mtyinm,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  thisoeak;  ii  is 
hrighit  cairn,  and  to  /A#>0»m/."~Sfsctator. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  doth  boards,  i&r. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse  by  Robert  FfAench  Duf#, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Order  of  Christ. 

Maoqnoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennes.      By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.      With 

46  fine  Illitttrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.    Uniform  with  "  Pictures 
and  Legends."    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  xos,  6d.  [^Nearly  ready* 

Piotores  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittanj.  By 
Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  With  numerous  Illustratioas  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  doth  gilt,  xof.  6</. 

*'  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have  been  strolling  in  Normandy  amdBriUmeift 
and  the  result  of  their  innervations  and  reuarches  in  that  picturesque  Umd 
of  romantic  associations  is  an  attractive  volumot  which  is  neither  a  work  of 
travel  nor  a  coUectien  of  stories  ^  but  a  booh^rteJnng  ahnest  in  equal  degroo 
^each  of  these  characters,  .  .  .  The  tUustratiens,  which  are  numerous 
are  drawn^as  a  rule,  with  remarhable  delicacy  as  well  as  with  true arissiu 
fieHf^."— Daily  Nkws. 

Through  Normandy.    By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  doth  extn,  7s,  6d, 
**  One  ^  the  few  boohs  which  can  be  read  as  a  piece  ^literature,  whilst  at 
the  tame  time  handy  in  thehnapsach,**—BKmsH  Quastskly  Revxbw. 

Through  Brittany.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.    Square  8vOp  doth 

extra,  js,  6d. 
**  The  pleasant  companionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  ojffers,  while  wander- 
ittgjrom  one  point  of  interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a  renewed  charm 
around  each  oft-depicted  scene  "^HLoKRWG  Post. 

Crown  8yo,  doth  extra,  with  UlustratioDS,  ai.  6d, 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.    With  32  IDustrations  by  the  Author.    Fourth 
BDrriON,  leviaed  and  enlaiged. 
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Haadsomdy  printed  in  fiMadmilub  price  51. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Mosenm, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  a  feet  wide,  with  the 
Anns  and  Seala  embUuoned  in  Gold  and  Colonrs. 

Small  8vo,  u.;  doth  extra,  u.  6d, 

Milton's  The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin. 

A  Coodse  Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  Skin  ;  with  Direc- 
tions for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  By  J.  L.  Milton,  Soiior 
Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Author, 
The  Bath  in  DlBeaaea  of  the  Skin.  Sm.  8vo,  u. ;  d.  extra,  \s.6d, 

MaUock's  (W.  H.)  Works : 

Is  Life  Worth  I^ivlngP    By  William  Hur&ell  Mallock. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  6s.  [Nearlj  ready. 

<*  This dtt^ly  inttrtstittg  velumu Hit  ikt  man  fowtrfnl vin- 

dicatioH  ^rtUgicn^  both  natural  and  mwUtil,  that  Mas  a^psartd  shict  Bitk^f 
Butltr  wr^ts,  and  is  much  store  uss/nl  than  tither  thg  Analtfy  or  the  Ser^ 
mens  ^  that  gnat  divine,  as  a  nfutatien  ff  the  peculiar  ferm  assumed  hy 

the  infidelity^  the  present  day Dee/ly  philosophical  as  the  booh 

is,  there  is  net  a  heavy  ptigt  in  it.  The  writer  is  *  possessed^  so  to  speak, 
with  his  gre€U  subject,  has  sounded  its  depths,  surveyed  it  in  all  its  extent^ 
and  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  resources  of  a  vivid,  rich,  and  impassioned 
style,  as  well  as  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  science,  the  phslosephyt 
and  the  literature  ^tke  day^-lKi&VL  Daily  News. 

The  New  Republio ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.  By  Wilxxam  Hurrsll  Mallock.  Chbap 
Edition,  in  the  '*  Mayfair  Library."    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  w.  64^ 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.  Bt 
William  Hurrkll  Mallo  k.  Chbap  Edition,  in  the  **  Mayfair  Li- 
brary."    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  of .  6</. 

Poema.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parchment,  8x. 

Mark  Twain's  Works: 

The  Oholoe  Works  of  ICark  Twain.    Revia^  and  Corrected 

throughout  by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  lUustra* 
tions.    Crown  8vo^  cloth  extra,  7^.  6tf. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Mark  Twain.    With 

xooIUuslratioDS.  Small  Svo,  d.  ex.,  ^s,  6d.  Chbap  Edition,  illust,  boards,  u. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  The  Innocents 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  Mauc  Twain.    Post  Svo. 
illustrated  boards,  ar. 

An  Idle  Szonrslon,  and  other  Sketohes.    By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  Sto,  illustrated  boards,  at. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    By  Mark  Twain.    With  314  Illustrations. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  ?«.  6d. 
"  The/un  and  tenderness  qf  the  conception,  of  which  no  liuingmanbmi 
Mark  Twain  is  capable,  its  grace  etnd  fantasy  and  slyness,  the  wemderfui 
feeUnrfer  animals  that  it  manifest  in  every  Itne,  make  of  ail  this  epitede  of 
Jim  Baker  and  hit  jay  t  a  piece  ^  work  that  is  net  only  delightfufas  mere 
readinf,  but  eUse  efa  hirh  degree  t^f  merit  as  literature.  .  .  .  The  beck  it 
fiM  efgeed  things,  and  centeuns  pasMges  and  episodes  thai  are  equal  te  the 
putunest  of  these  that  heieegene  before  r-^KtnvHMMU,. 
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Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  sr.  6^  per  voL 

Mayfidr  Library,  The : 


ThANewBepoblia    ByW.  H. 

Maixock. 
TlM  New  PmU  Mid  Vlrgliila. 

By  W.  H.  Maixock. 

Tha  Tme  History  of  Joshua 

Dandaon.    By  £.  Lynn  Linton. 
OldStorlesBe-told.  By  Walter 

Trornburt. 
Tborean :  His  Life  and  Alms. 

By  H.  A.  Pagb. 

By  Stream  and  Sea^  By  Wil- 
liam Sbnioh. 

Jeox  d'Esprlt  Edited  by  Hbnrt 
S.  Lbigh. 

Pnnlana.    By  the  Hoil  Hugh 

ROWLBV. 

More  Pnnlana.     By  the  Hon. 

Hugh  Rowlby. 
Pnok  .on    Pegasus.      By    H. 

Cholmondblby-Pbn  nbll. 


Muses  of  Mayftdr.  Edited  by 
H.  Choi.moni>elbv-Pknnbll. 

Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art  By 
Bbiixat-Satakin.  [bbbt. 

Original  Plays.    By  W.  S.  Gil- 

Carols  of  CiOdkayne.  ByHENKT 
S.  Lbxch. 

The     Speeches    of     Charles 

Dickens.  With  Chapters  on  Dickens 
as  a  Letter-Writer,  Poet,  and  Public 
Reader. 

Literary  FrlToUtlet,  Fan<de8, 

Follies,  and  Frolics.    By  Williah 

T.  DOBSON. 

Pencil  and  Palette :  Being  Per- 
sonal Anecdotes  diiefiy  of  Cootem- 
porary  Painters,  with  Gossip  about 
Pictures  Lost,  Stolen,  Foqi^d,  and 
Discovered;  also  Great  Picture  Sales. 
A  Book  for  Artists  and  Lovers  of  Art. 
By  Robert  Kempt.  \Searly  ready . 
*«*  Othtr  Volumes  art  in  prtparaiion^ 

New  Novels. 

OUIDA^S  NEW  NOVEL, 
PIPISTRELLOy  and  other  Stories.     By  OuiDA*    Cro\i'n  8to, 
cloth  extra,  zos.  &/. 

JAMES  PAYN'S  NEW  NOVEL, 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT.    By  Tames  Paw.     With  12 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo« 
CHARLES  GIBBON'S  NEW  NOVEL, 
IN  PASTURES  GREEN,  and  other  Stories.     By  Charles 
Gibbon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zor.  6d, 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  yULIAN  HAWTHORNS. 
ELLI0E    QUENTIN,  and  other  Stories.     By  JULIAN  Haw- 
thorns.   1  wo  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MR.  FRANCILLON*S  NEW  NOVEL, 
QUEEN  COPHETXTA.    By  R.  E.  Francillon.   Three  Vols., 
crowc  Svo.  INearfy  rteuiy, 

MRS.  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    By  Mrs.   Alfred  W.    Hunt. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  [Ngariy  rtadf 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS,  LINTON. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.    By  £.  Lynn  Linton. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  {Just  ready. 

NEW  WORK  BY  OUIDA. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  OUIDA  u  now  in  the  press.     Two  Vols,, 
crown  Svo. 
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Small  8vo^  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  a; .  Sd, 

Miller's  Physiology  for  the  Young; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiolo|^y,  with  its  Applicationa  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.     For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illujrtretions.     By  Mrs.  F.  Penwick  Mill£R. 
"  An  admirabU  introditctioH  fa  a  tubjtet  which  all  who  valtu  htalih  mmd  it^^y 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers*  ends.  —"Echo 

Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  91. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Cars.    Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

•'  A  deUfhifnlhooh,  cf  a  hind  which  u/ar  toe  rare.  1/  anyone  wants  U  reaUy 
know  the  North  Italian  folk^  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  Journey,  and 
til  down  to  read  Mrs,  Carr't pages  instead.  .  .  .  Description  with  Mrs,  Carr 
is  a  real  gift,  .  .  ,  It  is  rarely  that  a  booh  is  so  happily  illustrated.** '^COM' 
TMiPORAEv  Raviaw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6s.  per  Vcd. 

by  Alghrnon  Charlbs  Swinburnx. 
VoL  III  the  TransUuons  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.  Sdited, 
with  Notes  and  Introducdon,  by  Col. 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays. 
From  the  Text  of  Wiluam  Giffokd. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Trasedy  of 
t."     EdRedby 


Old  Dramatists^  The: 

Ben  Jonson*8  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
uam GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colood 
Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 

Ohapman's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones; 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Trans- 
lations, with  an  Introductory  Essay 


'  Believe  as  you  List.' 
Col.  Cunningham.    One  VoL 


Crown  8vo,  red  cloth  extra,  51.  each. 

Onida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Ohandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

ZdaUa. 

OeoU  Oastlematne. 

^Mootrin. 

Pnok. 

FoUe  Farine. 


By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA. 
By  OuiDA 


Dog  of  Flanders. 
PascareL 


By  OinDA. 
By  OuiDA. 


Two  Wooden  Shoes.  By  Ouida. 


Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 


By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 


*«*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition  of  all  but  the  last,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
ai.  each. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A  Popular  Hand- 

book  of.    By  Hewey  W.  Lucy. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  js,  6d, 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudblaisb's  «' Essay." 
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Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  crauny  paper,  and  tastefollj  bocnd 
in  cloth  for  the  libmry,  price  5/.  td,  eadi« 

Picoadilly  NovelSi  The. 

BBABT-MONET  MORTIBOT.    By  W.  Bbsant  and  Jaiiss  RiclE, 
HY  lalTTLB  QfVXLu    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rick. 
THE  OASIS  OF  MB.  LT70RAFT.  By  W.  Besant  and  Jambs  Rici^ 
THIS  SON  OF  VIJIiOAN.     By  W.  Besant  and  JAmes  Rice. 
WITH  HARP  AND  GROWN.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THZ  aOLDBN  BUTTXRFLT.   By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice, 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walkbk. 

BY  OBLIA'S  ARBOUR.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

THE  MONKS  OF  THBLBMA   By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

'TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR'S  BAY.  By  W.  Besant  &  James  Rice. 

THE  SEAMY  SIDE.    By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

ANTONINA.  By  WiLKiE  Collins.  Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert 
and  Alprbd  Concanen. 

BASIL.  By  WiLKiE  Collins.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert 
and  J.  Mahonby. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbbkt  and  J.  Mahonby. 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Dlnstrated  by  Sir 
JOHM  GiLBBST  and  H.  Furniss. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  niustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbbrt  and  A.  Concanbn. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Illustratioas  by  A.  Concanbn. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  By  WiLKiE  COLLINS.  Ulustrated 
by  Sir  J.  Gilbbkt  and  F.  A  Fkasbr. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  By  WiLKiE  Collins.  Illustrated  by  G. 
Du  Mauribr  and  F.  A.  Frasbr. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.    By  WiLKiE  Collins.  lUust.  by  Wm.  Small. 

POOR  MISS  FINCH.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    Ulustrated  by  G. 

Du  Mauribr  and  Edward  hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.  P     By  Wilkie  Collins,     ninstnted  by  S.  L. 

Filsbs  and  Hbnry  Woods. 

THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illustrated  bj 
G.  Du  Mauribr  and  C.  S.  Rrinhart. 

THE  FROZEN  DEEP.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Ulustrated  by  G. 
Du  Mauribr  and  J.  Mahonbv. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.  By  WiLKIB  CoLLINS.  Ulus- 
trated by  S.  L.  Fildbs  and  Sydnby  Hall. 

THE  TWO  DESTINIES.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
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THU  HAUNTED  HOTEH    By  Wiuus  Collins,    ninstnfted  bf 

Abtkuk  Hopkins. 
THB  FALLEN  LSAYBS.    By  Wilkib  Collins. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAT70HTER.    By  WiLKiE  Collins. 
DE0BIVBB8  EYEB.     By  Mn.  H.  Lovxtt  Came&ON. 

JULIET'S  OTJARDIAN.     By  Mrs.  H.  Lovstt  Camb&ON.    Illnfi 

tiated  by  Valbntinb  Bbomlby. 
FELICIA*  By  M.  Bktham-Edwards.  Frontispiece  by  W.  BOWLU. 
OLYMPIA.    By  R.  £.  Francillon. 
OABTH.    By  Julian  Hawthokne. 
IN  LOVE  AND  WAB.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 
WHAT  WILL  THE  WOBLD  SAY  P    By  Cha&LES  Gibbon. 
FOR  THE  XINa.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 
IN  HONOUR  BOUND.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW.     By  Charles  Gibbon.    I11us« 

trated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
UNDER  THE  OREENWOOD  TREE.     By  Thomas  HarDT. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    By  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunt. 
FATED  TO  BE  FREE.    By  Jean  Ingelow. 
CONFIDENOE.    By  Henry  James,  Jun. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUOHT.     By  HARRIETT  JAT. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.    By  Harriett  Jay. 
NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.    By  Henry  Kingsley. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.  By  Henry  Kingsley,  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Shirlsy  Hodson. 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  IK^th  a  Frootit- 
piece  by  G.  Du  Mauribr. 

THE    ATONEMENT   OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.      By  E.    Ltnh 

Linton.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hbnrv  Woods. 
THE  '^OBLD  WELL  LOST.     By  £.  Lynn  LiNTON.    Illnstzmted 

by  J.  Lawson  and  Hbnrv  Frsnch.     . 

UNDER  WHICH  LORD  P    By  E.  Lynn  Linto.v. 

WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEiaHBOURS.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

HY  ENEMY'S  DAUOHTER.    By  JusTiN  McCarthy. 

UNLET  BOCHFORD.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A  FAIR  SAXON.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Ulnstiated  by 
AsTHUB  Hopkins. 

DONNA  QUIXOTE.  By  Justin  McCarfhy.  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

X^ST  BOSE.    By  Katharinx  S.  Maoquoid. 
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VB9  TS^U*  ET£,  and  OfUiar  Stozies.     By  Kathaeiks  S.  Mac- 

QUOID.    Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  aad  PkRCr  Macqcoid. 
OFXSMI    8£aAM£l     By  Flouncx  Mauyat.     lUnstnted  bf 

F.  A.  FMAsn. 
TOUGH  AMD  OO.    By  Jbam  Middlkmass. 
WHITEI«AJDI£S.    By  Mz&  Oliphamt.    With  IDiistnitioiis  bf  A. 

HoPKDis  and  H.  Woods. 
THE  BS8T  OF  HUSBAKDa    By  jAMBS  Payn.     Ubistnited  by 

J.  Morm  Smith. 
JtJLLLEXf  rOBTUMSa    By  Jambs  Payn. 
HALVES.   By  Jambs  Payn.    With  a  Froaliqnecc  by  j.  MAHOianr. 
WAIjTEB'S  WORD.    By  Jambs  Payn.    lUnst  by  J.  MoYm  Smrh* 
WHAT  HE  008T  HER.    By  Jambs  Payn. 
LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE^KE  PAINTBD.     By  jAMBS  PaYH. 
BT  PROXY.    By  James  Payn.   Dlnstxated  by  Aetoitb  Hofkirs. 
TINDEB  ONE  BOOF.    By  James  Payn. 
HIQH  SPIRITS.    By  James  Payn. 

HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RiDDELL. 
BOUND  TO  THE  w  n  p-iETi     By  John  Saundeks. 
OUY  WATERMAN.    By  John  Saunders. 
ONE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD.    By  John  Satjndbrs. 
THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.    By  John  Saunders. 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.    By  Anthony  Trollops,    must. 
THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR.    By  ANTHONY  Teollopb. 
DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.     By  T.  A.  Teollopb. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[WiuciB  CoLUNS'  NovBLS  and  Bbsamt  and  Rica's  NoraLsnay  ahobehad  ia 
doth  limp  at  u.  6d.  Sm,  Uo,  tks  Piccaoiixt  NovxLS,/S»r  Librmty  Rdithmt.^ 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 
Mxs.  Almxamdmm. 


By 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By 
Waltbx  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

The  Gtolden  Butterfly.  By  An- 
thon  of  "  Readr  Money  MorUboj." 

This  Sonof  Vulcan.  By  the  same. 

My  LltOe  Oirl.    By  the  same. 

The  Oase  of  Mr.  Luoraft.    By 

Antfaort  of  "Ready-MoneyMoftiboy.'^ 

With  Harp  and  Crown.    By 

Antbonof'Ready-MoneyMortiboy.'^ 

The  Monkfl  of  Thelema.  By 
Waltbk  BasAirr  and  Jambs  Ricb. 


By  Oella's  Arbour.  By  Waltbr 

Bbsamt  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
'Twaa  In  Traftdgar's  Bay.    By 

Waltbb  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 
JuUet's  Ghiaxdlan.    By  Mxs.  H. 

LOVKTT  CaMBKON. 

Surly  TbD.  By  F.  H.  Bubnbtt. 
The  Cure  of  SouIb.    By  Mac- 

LABBM  Cobban. 
The  Woman  In  White.     By 

WlUCXB  COLUNS. 

Antonlna,  ByWiLKiBCoLUNS. 
BasU.    By  WiLKiB  Collins. 
Hide  and  Seek.    BythevBie. 
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POPULAK  t^OTKLA-^OtUimnd. 

The   Queen  of  Eeerta.     By 

WiLKXB  COLUKS. 

The  Dead  Secret.  By  the  same^ 
Xy Mifloellaniei.  Bythesaxne. 
The  Moonstone.  By  the  same. 
Iffftn  end  Wilis.  By  the  same. 
Poor  Mies  Finch.  By  the  same. 
MlBf  or  Mm.  P  By  the  same. 
TheNewMagdalan.  Bj  the  same. 
The  nroaen  Deep.  By  the  same. 
The  I«aw  and  the  Lady.    By 

WlUUX  COLUNS. 

The  TwoDeetlnlei.  By  Wilkis 

COLUMS. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  By  Wilkib 

COLUKS. 

Boxy.  By  Edwa&d  Egglbston. 
TellobL  M.  Bktham-Edwaeds. 
Filthy  Lucre.    By  Albany  db 

FOMBLAXQUK. 

Olympia.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

Dick     Temple.      By     Jambs 
Gkbbnwood. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 
An  Heiress  of  Bed  Dog.    By 

Brbt  Hartk. 

The  LncdL  of  Boazlng  Oamp. 

By  Brbt  Hartb. 
Qabrlel  Ckmroy.  Brbt  Hartb. 

Fated  to  be  Free.     By  Jban 

Imgblow. 
Oonfidence.  By  Henry  James, 

Jun. 

The  Queen  of  Oonnaoght.    By 
Harribtt  Jay. 

The  Dark  Oolleen.    By  Hab- 

RiBTT  Jay. 

Nnmber  Seventeen.  By  Hbn&y 

KiNGSLBY. 

Oakshott  Oastle.  By  the  same. 
Patricia  EembalL   By  E.Lynn 

LiMTOK. 

The  Atonement  of  LeamDvndas 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 


The  Woild  Well  Lost    By  E. 

Lynn  Linton. 

The  Waterdale   Neighboxirs. 

By  Justin  McCarthy. 
My  Xnemy's  Daughter.  Do. 
Unley  Bochf ord.    By  the  same. 
A  Fair  Sazon.     By  the  same. 
DearLadyDisdain.  By  the  same. 
MlBB  Misanthrope.    By  Justin 

McCarthy. 
Lost  Rose.    By  Katharinb  S. 

Macquoid. 

The  Svil  Bye.    By  Katharinb 

S.  Macquoid. 
Open!  Sesame!    By  Florbncb 

Mairyat. 

Whlteladies.    Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Held  in  Bondage.    By  Ouida. 

Strathmore.    By  Ouida. 

Ohandoe.    By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.    By  Ouida. 

Idalia.    By  Ouida. 

Oeoil  Oastlemaine.  By  Ouida. 

Tricotrln.    By  Ouida. 

Puck.    By  Ouida. 

FoUe  Farine.    By  Ouida. 

Dog  of  Flanders.    By  Ouida. 

Pasoarel.    By  Ouida. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  By 

Ouida. 
Signa.    By  Ouida. 
In  a  Winter  City.    By  Ouida. 
Ariadne.    By  Ouida. 
Fallen  Fortunes.    By  J.  Payn. 
Halves.    By  James  Payn. 
What  He  Cost  Her.    By  ditto. 
By  Proxy.    By  James  Payn. 
I<es8  Black  than  WeYe  Painted. 

By  Jambs  Payn. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  Do. 

Walter's  Word.    By  J.  Payn. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Boget 
By  Edgar  A.  Pos. 
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PoPULAK  Novels— <Mi/i'mMi/. 
SirlfdllMr'tDMrliiig.  ByMn. 

J«   !!•  RlDMLU 

CNirilght  UMl  D«yU«ht      Bjr 

Obobqi  Avgustvs  Saijl 

BovBdtotheWliML  By  John 

SAOMifem* 
Chif  WUktarmuL  J.  Saundk&b. 
OiM  AgalBBl  lh«  World.    By 
John  Saundkks. 
A«X4oata  the  Path.  By  John 

•ad  Katmskink  Saundbss. 
TiOm  tor  the  Murlnas.      By  I  A  Pleasure  Trip  on  fbB 

Waltu  TMcwNsvitY.  I       acat  of  Europe.     By  Mask  Tvabl 


The  Waj  ^ra  I^ve  Ylam.     ^r 
The 

AMTHomr  TwoiJ^F 
Diamond  Out 

T.  A.  Tkoixops^ 
An  Idle  Xxmmdon.     Bf  ICaik 

Twain. 
▲dventures  of  Tom  flawjH^ 

By  Mask  Twahc. 


Poap.  8vo,  picture  ooven,  zj.  eadu 
Jeff  Brlgii'a  Love  Story.    By  Beet  Harts. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harts. 
KM.  Oalnaboroue^*>  I>lsmonds.    By  Julian  Hawtrorns. 
Kathleen  MaTOumeen.  By  the  Author  of  **That  Lass  o'  LownA" 
Lindsay's  Luok.     By  the  Author  of  '<  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Prettj  PoUy  Pemberton.     By  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o*  Lowzic's." 
Trooping  with  Grows.    By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 

Crowu  8vo,  cloth  extra,  &f. 

Planohe.— Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 

Ehr  J.  R.  Planch G.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter, 
Mrs.  Mackarnsss.  {In  the  press. 

Two  Vols.  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations.  lof.  td. 

Plutaroh's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Gredi,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  anid  a 
life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  Wiluam  Langhorns.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  ^s*  6d, 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  Jambs  A.  Farrer. 

"^  bo^k  mtkiek  fst  rtally  b^tk  msirmtivt  mmd  mmtmtittg,  mnd  whack  wiUtfrn  s 
mm  fitld •/ ihcvg^*  t0  muuiy  ff7r«4^(rrv."— Athbnjsvm. 

*^An  adminut*  txam/it  ^  tJke  mppiicmtiam  ^  the  $eUtiiific  wuikod  tmd  Ai 
nMikimg^tiu  trulf  uuntjfic  ^W//*— Saturday  Rsvinw. 


SmaU  Svo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^.  6d, 

Prinoe  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.      ByJ.  MOTR  Smith.    WIA 
130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
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Prootor'B  (R.  A.)  Works : 

XoBy  Star  Lessoiif  for  Yoimg  Leamem.    With  Star  Maps  for 

Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Drawings  of  the  Conttellatioas,  &c   By  Richaxd 
A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tt,  \_ln  prtparatioH, 

Xytha  and  Marrola  of  Aatronomy.    By  Rich.  A.  Proctor, 

Author  of  "  Other  Worlds  than  Oius»"  &c  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 

Pleasant  Way«  In  Soienoe.     Bj  Richard   A.    Proctok« 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6f  . 

Bough  Way«  made  Smooth :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 
Scientific  Subjects.    By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tt. 

Our  Place  among  Infinities :  A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 
our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  ut.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8ro,  doth  extra,  fir. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven ;  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmament     By  Richard  A  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  6r. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Soienoe  Workers.     By  Richard  A. 

Proctor.    Crown  8to,  u.  ^d, 

** Mr,  Proctor^  ^  all  turiUrt  of  our  Hmt^  hest  cn^orms  to  Mattktm 
Arnold* s  coneo^iiom  of  a  man  of  cuUuro,  in  that  ho  ttrivos  to  kumnnJi* 
knoTuUdiO  and  divost  it  of  tokatever  it  hank,  cntdot  or  tecknicait  and  to 
makes  it  a  tourco  of  ha^pimou  and  krightnost  for  all.**^-yfESTM]XsrmM, 

RSVIKW. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  gilt,  yj.  6d. 

Parsniyaiit  of  ArmSi  The; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Sdenoe  of 
Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planchs,  Somerset  Herald,  V/iih  Coloured 
Frontispieoe,  Plates,  and  aoo  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d, 

Rabelais'  Works. 

Faithfully  Tkanslated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes*  and 

numerous  cbaracteristic  lUostrations  by  Gustavb  Dorb. 

"  Hit  kuffoonory  wot  not  mortfy  Brutui^t  romgk  tkitt,  which  comiamtd  a  rod 

of  gold:  tt  wot  nouttaty  at  an  ammitt  agamtt  tho  monhs  and  i^aiotj  and 

ho  mntt  io  elattod  with  tho  rrtatott  crtativo  mindt  in  tho  world-'With  Shako 

^^art,  with  Danto,  attdvntk  Coroantot,''^S.  T.  Colrridgr. 

Crown  8yo,  doth  gilt,  with  numeroos  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifiiny 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  js.  6d, 

Bunbosson's  Astronomy. 

~ ,  Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Tkanslated 
,  B.  PrmAN.    Prolufldy  Illustrated. 

Square  8vo,  doth  extra,  gOt,  zoi.  6d, 

Bimmer's  Otur  Old  Oountry  Towns. 

Described  by  Pen  and  Pendl.  With  over  50  Illustrations  by  Altrrd 
RiMMBR.  [/« Reparation, 


By  J. 
byC.  1 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  dr. 

Riohardson's  (Dr.)  A  Ministry  of  Health, 

and  other  Papers.    By  Benjamin  Wakd  Richajidson,  M.D.,  &c 


"  This  ivAfy  tMitrtsHng  volumg  cffmtains  towards  of  mn4  addmut^  writUn 
inthtautkortwtU-'kHewntiyktaMdfmllpfgrtataMdi^tkmiihU,  ,  ,  .  r*# 
w^k  it,  Ukt  all  thos4  of  tk4  auiJk^,  that  pfa  man  t/gmims,  •fgruUf^vHr^  ^ 
gjtp^ritMce,  mndnobU  indtptrndemet  qfik9tight,*'-^'9owviAM  Sosmcb  Rsnair. 


Handsomely  printed,  price  51; 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Nonnandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  A.D.  xo66>7. 
Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by  two,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Arms  emblazoned  fai  Gold  and  Colours. 


Two  Vols.,  large  4to,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-morocoo,  £,a  x6f. 

Rowlandson,  the  Caricaturist. 

A  Selection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his  Famons 
Caricatures,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Ofe,  Times,  and  Contemporaries. 
With  nearly  400  lUustiations,  mostly  in  Facsimile  of  the  Originals.  By 
Joseph  Grego,  Author  of  "James  GOliay,  the  Caricaturist ;  his  Life» 
Works,  and  Times." 

*'  Mr,  Grego* t  txctlltni  account  of  tJu  works  qf  Thomas  Rowlandsen    .    . 

illttstrattd  with  toms  400  spirited^  accuraio^  and  ciewr  transcripts  from  his 

designs.    .    .    .     Ths  thanks  of  all  who  cars  for  what  is  original  and  personal  in 


art  arc  dut  to  Mr.  Grogo  for  the  pains  he  has  been  at,  and  the  time  he  has  ejc 
ponded,  in  the  preparation  of  this  very  pleasant,  very  careftd,  and  adegtuUe 
$nemoftal."  ^Tall  Mall  Gazbttb. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  45.  6d,  each. 

'*  Secret  Oat"  Series^  The. 


The  Pyroteclinlst's  Treasury; 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fire- 
works. By  Thomas  Kbntisk.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amnfllng : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.  By 
Frank  Bbllbw.    300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cbbmbr.  aoo  Illus- 
trations. 

The  Merry  Olrole : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  ByCLAXABELLBW. 
Many  Illustrations. 


Maglolan'8  Own  Book : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  Actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Crkheb.    aoo  lUustntions. 

Maglo  No  Mystery : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Etalls,  ftc., 
with  fully  descriptive  DtrectioDS  ;  the 
Art  of  Secret  wridng;  Training  of 
Performing  Animals,  &c.  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustradons. 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  and 
other  Recreatioc^ ;  with  Entertaining 
Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 
"  White  Magic"  By  W.  H.  Cbbmbx. 
300  Engravings. 
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Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  6s» 

Senior's  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.    By  WnxiAH 
Skniok  ("Red  Spinner").  Author  of  "  Stream  and  Sea." 

"/»  «r#fy  flWMf  a  koMy  ^rodwiion.  •  .  .  IVkat  Turner  ejjftcted  in  caUitrMt 
7,  Mr.  S4$uor  may  ht  said  to  efftci  by  the  fore*  0/  a  practical  mmd,  in  Ian* 


gnae*  thai  is  magmficently  descriptive ^  on  his  subject.  There  is  in  boih^amUr 
ema  writer  the  same  magical  combination  of  idealism  and  realism^  and  the  same 
hiHsrty  a^^recimiionjor  ail  thai  is  sublime  and^tketic  in  natural  scenery.  Thai 
there  is  an  undue  shmre  of  travel  to  the  number  0/  trout  caught  u  certainly  net 
Mr,  Senior's  fauUl  but  the  comparative  scarcity  0/  the  prince  0/  Asne*  it 
adequately  atoned  for,  in  that  the  tvriter  was  led  pretty  well  through  all  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  antipodes  in  quest  of  him.  .  .  .  So  great  is  the  charm  and 
the  freshness  and  the  abilify  0/  the  booht  that  it  is  hard  to  put  it  down  when  once 
tahen  tc^."— Homb  Nbws. 


Shakespeare : 


Shakespeare,  The  lirat  FoUo.    Mr.  William  Shakespsa&b's 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  acoordine  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggako  and  £d.  Blount, 
jfo3. — A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsiiiula 
by  a  photofljiaphic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  deCaiL 
Small  8vo,  Eali-RoacDuxghe,  xof.  6d. 

"  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Hindus  belongs  the  merit  iff  having  dome  mer§ 
tofadlitaU  the  critical  study  qf  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the 
Shahispeare  clubs  and  societies  put  together.  A  complete  facsimile  0/  the 
celebrated  First  Folio  edition  of  i6z^/or  half-a^pdnea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of 
chea/ness  and  enterprise.  Being  Si  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  neeessetrily 
rather  diminutivtt  but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  co^  of  the  origined^ 
and  will  be/ound  to  be  at  us^ul  and/ar  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the 
latter. "— Athbmjbum. 

Shakespeare,  The  Lansdowne.      Beautifully  printed  in  red 

and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Dsobshout's  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  dotn  extra,  js,  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Ohildren:  Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By 

Ckaklbs  and  Mart  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smito.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  10s,  6d, 

Shakespeare  Mnslo,  The  Handbook  of.  Being  an  Accoimt  of 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the 
Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  Eliia- 
bethanAge  to  the  Present  Tune.  By  Alfred  Rofpb.  4to,nalf-Rozburghea 

Shakespeare,  A  Stndy  of.  By  Algernon  Charlbs  Swin* 
BURNS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Zs, 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt,  with  xo  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s,  6d, 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works^ 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  'mn^- 
tions,  Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c. ;  with  a  Collection  of  Sheridaniana. 
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Crown  8to.  doth  eztia,  with  Illiistrations,  js,  6d. 

Signboards : 

Their  Histoiy.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remaikable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Laswood  and  John  Camden  Hottem. 
With  nearly  loo  Illustrations. 

"  BvtH  if  totf  twrrv  eotr  so  maUciautly  inclitudt  we  cmUd  not  pick  out  mO  Mettru 
iMnuood  and  HoiteWs  plums,  hecaus*  iht  g^od  things  are  so  numervtu  ms  U  eU^ 
iht  most  wholesale  tUpre€lation,**—TiUB:^ 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  gilt,  6s,  6d, 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Enttrblt  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  lyit  aregUtd  to seetheSieme  DicHonmry  reprimUd a$td enlargod,  Frwmm  lUjgh 
scienHfic  point  of  view  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  OJ  course  it  cmmot  fidfio 
be  asnusing  also.  It  contains  the  very  vecahulary  qf  unrestrained  kusnour,  mttd 
oddifyt  andprotesgueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  valuable  muUeriml  both  fihr  ikt 
studoMi  of  language  and  the  student  ofhumtm  naiure.**^AcAS)mMY. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  af.  6d. 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  $s, 

Spalding's  Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  DevUs,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them,  with  Special  Reference  to  Shabpere 
and  his  Works.     By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 
"  A  very  thoughtful  and  weighty  book,  which  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  every 
earnest  student^ ~-A.cadbmy. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "Chaucer  for  Children,"  with  Coloured 
Illustradons,  doth  gilt,  zoj.  6d, 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  TowRT.  With  Illustrations  in  Coloun  by  Walter  J. 
Morgan. 


**  Spenser  has  stmpty  been  irae^f erred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  amdtktre  • 

nd  tko  diction  are  within  a  ckUd*M 

„..., .  t  riven  to  the  narratwe  without  tki 

cost  of  obscurity,    •    .    .    Altogether  the  work  has  been  well  and  care/uOy  done/ 


Utu  or  stanaa  quoted,  where  the  meaning  an 

'    '      '  '     " s  thus  i 


comprehension,  and  additional  point  is  thus  riven  to  the  narrative  wOkout  tko 
cost  of  obscurity  '"       ^      -.  .      .  -.      .         -  -    .      - 

— TbrTuiss. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustiated.  aix. 

Sword,  The  Book  of  the : 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use,  in  all  Times  and  in  all 
Countries.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  With  numerous  lUustFa- 
tions.  [/« preparation. 
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Crown  8vOt  doth  extra,  9;. 

Stedman's  Viotorian  Poets: 

Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Cla&kncb  Stbdman. 
*"  Wt  9ught  t9  he  iktmkfml  /#  tkM  wks  tU  critical  w^k  with  cffm^eUni  skili 
mtd  umdcrttamdiw.     Mr,  Stcdtman  deurvn  He  tJimmJkt  0/  Bnglisk  scMart ; 
>    »    .    .    At  M  /muJ^/kl,  timiiotUt  amd  ifijMr»«ir-"— Satuxoay  Rbvikw. 


Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  IllustratioDS,  yj.  6d, 

Stmtt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England ;  induding  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectades,  from  the  Eariiest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.    Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6d, 

Swift's  Choioe  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  Ae 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "GulliTcr's  Travels." 

Swinburne's  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 

mood.    Fcap.  8vo,  51. 

▲talanta  in  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8to,  6$» 

Chastelard. 

A  Tngedy.    Crown  8to,  7«. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

FnsT  Siaias.    Fcap.  8to,  g$,    Aljo 
in  orown  8vo,  at  tame  price. 

Poem»and  Ballads. 

SscoifD  Saain.   Fcap.  8^0^91.  Alio 
in  crown  8vo^  at  same  price. 

Notes  on   "Poems  and  Bal- 

lads.**    8to,  tf. 

William  Blake : 

A  Critical  Essay.      With  Facsimile 
Faintingt.    Demy  8to,  i6r. 

Bongs  before  Sunrise. 


Bothwell: 
A  Tragedy.    Crown  8to,  its,  6d, 

Qeorge  Chapman: 

An  Essay.    Qown  8vo,  js. 

Bongs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8to,  6t. 

Sssays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8to,  xu. 

Xreohtheos  : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo^  6f • 

Note  of  an  iB"gn«>»  BepubUoan 

on  the  Muscovite  Cnisade.    8fp,  it, 

A.  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  8vo^  6t, 

A  Btadj  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  8to,  St, 

Songs  of  the  Spring-Tides.  Cr. 

8vo,  doth  extra,  6r. 


Crown  8to^  xof.  6d, 

NEIV  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  MR.  SIVINBURNE, 
Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  ys. 

Studies  in  Song.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Contenit :— Song  for  the  Centenarr  of  Walter  Savage  Lander— Off  Shore- 
After  Nine  Years— For  a  Portrait  of  Felice  Orsiai— Evening  on  the  Broad»— The 
£mi>eror's  Proeress — The  Resurrection  of  Alcilia— The  Fourteenth  of  July— A 
Partiog  Song— By  the  North  Sea.— Ac.  [/«  tkeprtss. 

Medium  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  lUastrations,  yj.  td. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  lUustia- 
tions,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hottbn. 
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Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  doth  boards,  sor. 

Talne's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 
*«*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  8to,  cloth  extim,  tp. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Ulustiated,  6r. 

Tales  of  Old  Thnle. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Motr  Smith. 
"  It  it  net  9fttH  that  «v  m«€t  with  a  volume  of  fairy  iaUsj^oi$nsingmertfkiif 
ik*  doHbk  rtcommtndation  ^  tibscrbing  interest  and  purify  of  ioeu  thtn  does  HU 
mi  he/ore  ut  centainifu^  a  collection  of  '  Tale*  qf  Old  ThuU*  Tksse  com*,  t» 
eay  ike  leeut^  nearful/tlling  the  idea  of  perfect  works  of  ike  kind;  and  the  iHma^ 
troHons  with  wkick  the  volume  is  embellished  are  efuallr  excellent.  .  .  .  fFd 
commend  Ike  book  to  parents  and  teackors  as  an  admiraole  gift  to  tkeir  ckiidrett 
andpupils.*''-''LiTMAAKY  World. 

One  VoL  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  ys,  6d, 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

••  Clancarty,"  "Jeanne  Dare."  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown."  "ThcFool's 
Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Bdeyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion.'* 
V  nie  PlAys  nuiy  al*o  he  had  sepantdy,  at  is.  eaeh. 

Crown  8T0t  doth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numeroos 
lUostntdons,  js,  6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.    Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day reading.    With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  focsimiled  trom 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 
•'ft  womld  kegM  been  a  real  loss  U  btbUegre^pkical  Uitrmhtro  keut  copyright 
dimadiiot  d^tr^ed  tk*  fonoral  pubUc  of  Ois  very  atmaimg  coUeeiiom,   One  of 
Thackeray s  kdUit^from  kit  sckoolboy  days,  was  U  omatmeni  tkt  margins  and 
blank  pelg$t  ^  tki  books  ke  kad  in  use  with  eaHeaitmg  iUustrmHom  ef  their 
contents,    Tka  gave  special  value  to  tke  sede  of  kit  library,  and  is  abnost  cemse 
for  regrit  tkai  it  could  not  kave  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.      Thackeray s 
place  In  iUtratmre  it  emineni  enough  to  kave  made  tkis  an  interest  to  futufe 
generoHont,     Tke  anonymous  editor  kas  done  tke  best  tkai  he  co$Ud  to  compem- 
sate  for  the  loch  ef  this,    it  is  an  adenirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
W9rks,  but  also  to  any  memoir  of  him  that  has  been.  Or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
written,"— BurriSH  Quartbxly  Rkvikw. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  6d, 

Thombury's  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
*  •  Mr.  Tkombury  knew  and  loved  his  London,  .  ,  .  /Tr  had  read  mmck  kit' 
tory,  and  every  by-lane  and  every  court  kad  associations  for  kim.  His  meenory 
and  kis  note-beoks  were  stored  witk  anecdote,  and,  as  ke  kad  singular  skill  in  the 
matter  of  narration,  it  will  he  readily  believed  that  when  he  took  to  writing  a  set 
hook  about  tke  places  ke  knew  and  cared  for,  ike  said  book  would  be  dutnming. 
Charming  tke  volume  before  us  certainly  u.  It  may  be  begun  in  the  beginning,  o 
middle,  or  end,  it  is  all  one:  wherever  one  lights,  there  it  some  pleasant  ami 
curious  bit  of  gossip,  seme  amusing  fragment  qf  allusion  or  quotation,"— Vahity 
Fair. 
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Crown  8vo.  doth  eortn,  gilt  edges,  with  lUustmtioiis,  71.  &/. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biogmphical  and  CriUcal  Introduction  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  over  50  fine  Ulustzations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  with  Illnstiations,  71.  td^ 

Timbs'  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  fieunous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns. 
By  John  Tdcbs,  F.S.A.    With  numerous  Illustiations. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Ulustzations,  7X.  6tf. 

Timbs'  English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentrici- 
ties! Stc»ies  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Ddusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folks.  Men  of  Letters,  &a  By  John  Timbs» 
F.S.A.    With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vOk  doth  extra,  14J. 

Torrens'  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait  Forming  Vol,  /.  of  PRO 
CONSUL  and  Tsibunb:  Wellesley  and  O'Connell:  Historic 
Portraits.    By  W.  M.  Tosrens,  M.P.    In  Two  Vols. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  yj.  6<f. 

Turner's  (J.  M.  W.)  Life  and  Correspondence. 

Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  fdlow- 
Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New  Edition,  con- 
siderably Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colours,  facsimiled 
finom  Turner's  original  Drawings. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  145. 

Walcott's  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

Minsters;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon.  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  aD. 

Large  crown  8vo,  doth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  71.  &/. 

Walton  and  Ootton's  Complete  Angler; 

or.  The  ContemplatiTC  Man's  Recreation :  being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers. 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  bv  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  An^e  for  a  Trout  or  Qrayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  6x  Coppeiplate  lUustxatioos. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Origfaial,  aa  in.  by  14  in.,  aj. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Oharles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seds. 
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